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TO  ADVOCATE  ECONOMICAL  GOVERNMENT,  JUST  TAXATION. 
AND  PERFECT  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE. 


1.  — To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
public  service. 

2.  — To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system 
of  direct  taxation,  fairly  levied  upon  all  property  and  income,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively  collected 
duties  upon  commodities. 

3.  — To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 

Political  partisanship  is  d^tinctly  disowned^  the  Association  being 
composed  of  men  of  all  political  parties. 


A  minimum  subscription  of  Five  Shillings  annually ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  have  the  means  will  not  limit  themselves 
to  that  amount.  The  Financial  Reformer  is  forwarded  monthly 
to  every  member,  and  each  Subscriber  receives,  in  addition,  the 
Financial  Reform  Almanack,  comprising  more  information 
relating  to  Trade,  Taxation,  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  other 
important  matters,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  compendious 
form  in  any  other  publication.  If  members  who  only  contribute 
Five  or  Ten  Shillings,  and  can  afford  to  increase  their  subscrip- 
tions, would  do  so  ;  and  if  all  members,  as  nearly  all  might,  would 
each  obtain  a  single  recruit,  the  Council  would  be  enabled  greatly 
to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Association  by  means  of  Lectures, 
Public  Meetings,  &c.,  to  the  great  advantage  of  a  CAUSE  which 
is  that  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Medley.   Price  3d. 

The  French  Treaty  and  Reciprocity — A  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade).    Price  3d. 

British  Rule  in  India,  Financially  and  Economically  Considered,  by 
R.  B.    Price  6d. 

Imports,  Exports,  and  French  Treaty — A  speech  by  J.  H. 
Cross,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  12th  August,  1881.   Price  2d. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORMCTRACTS. 


Rut  Sbbiu.]  ISSUED  [No.  1. 


[REPRINT.] 

ciyiiTlist, 

Thx  Finakcixl  Rxpobm  Associatiox  now  present  to  the  pnbHc  the  flist 
of  a  series  of  Reports,  which  they  propose  issuing  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

The  embarrassed  position  in  which  the  nation  has  been  placed,  through 
mismanagement  in  the  financial  department  of  the  GoTemment,  is  both 
the  cause  and  the  justification  of  their  labours.  For  the  proof  of  this 
mismanagement,  thej  refer  to  the  following  plain  facts  and  figures : — 

The  annual  Goyemmental  expenditure,  in  time  of  peace,  exclusive  of 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  was : — 


During  the  reign  of  Gteorge  I.  about   £2,583,000 

„         „      George  n.    „    2,766,000 

„      George  in.  (1792)   7,670,100 

„      George  IV.  (1828)    21,407,670 

„      William  IV.  (1836)    15,884,649 

Victoria  (1848)   24,280,804 


The  habit  of  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure,  which  was  formed  during 
the  war,  has  never  been  extinguished ;  but  during  the  reign  of  WiUiam 
IV.,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  general  expression  of  the  national 
desire  for  retrenchment,  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  economise  were 
made  by  the  Government^  These  efforts,  however,  ceased  when  the 
national  attention  was  directed  to  other  matters,  and  6ach  year  the  expendi- 
ture steadily  iacreased.  The  presejit  Government  has  arrived  at  an  im- 
paralleled  height  of  extravagance,  the  expenditure  o/1848  exceeding  that  of 
1835  one-half! 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  present  year 


is  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of   £51,250,0(X) 

And  yet  our  spendthrift  governors  acknowledge  that 

their  expenditure  wUl  amount  to   54,596,452 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of*   3,346,452 


to  be  added  to  the  National  Debt,  at  a  time  of  peace,  when,  according  to 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  we  ought  to  be  redeeming  that  debt 
instead  of  increasing  it. 

But  these  figures  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  since  the  urgent  necessity  for 
Financial  Reform  is  unfortunately  too  well  proved  by  the  present  lament- 
able condition  of  the  kingdom.  Our  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  trades- 
men, hopeless  of  the  gain  which  ought  to  reward  their  industry,  have  been 
for  years  past  desperately  struggling  to  preserve  themselves  from  ruin ; 
and  many,  in  spite  of  experience,  skill,  and  most  intense  and  anxious 

*  By  the  third  and  last  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (made  on  the  26th 
Angost),  the  deficiency  now  appears  to  he  reduoed  to  £2,031,000.  This  reduction  is  referred 
to  frith  oonsiderahle  pleasoie,  as  a  proof  that  the  general  demand  for  economy  has  already 
effected  some  retrenchment,  and  as  an  eameet  that  continued  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
puhlio  irill  canse  a  much  more  material  saTiog, 
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application,  have  been  muacoesBfnl  in  this  straggle.  Our  artizons  and 
labourers,  in  return  for  the  severeet  toil,  can  obtain  only  a  deficient  supply 
of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  and  thousands  have  been  driven,  by  want 
of  employment,  to  the  workhouse,  to  sare  themselves  from  starvation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  impoverished  nation  cannot  possibly 
sustain  the  prodigal  expenditurf  which  it  has  endured  in  better  times ;  and 
it  therefore  has  now  become  absolutely  neoessary^at  the  national  revenue 
should  be  economised  with  the  most  anxious  frugality,  and  the  expenditure 
carefully  confined  within  the  strictest  limits  of  indispensable  necessity. 

Nations  as  powerful  as  Great  Britian  have  been  brought  to  revolution 
and  ruin  by  excess  of  governmental  expenditure  over  income ;  and  in  no 
country  can  financial  derangements  lead  to  more  disastrous  consequences 
than  in  one  where  above  £700,000,000  is  invested  upon  the  security  of  the 
national  credit. 

The  true  remedy  and  preventive  for  this  excessive  expenditure  is  the 
diminution  of  our  enormous  armaments :  the  extraction  of  all  siaecures, 
unmerited  pensions,  and  other  unearned,  and  therefore  dishonourable  and 
unjust  payments  and  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  watchful  supervision 
over  every  branch  of  expenditure,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  But  a 
diminution  of  the  expenditure  to  meet  the  existing  deficiency  is  not  all 
that  is  sought  for;  an  important  decrease  in  the  present  overwhelming 
weight  of  taxation ;  an  entire  revision  of  the  existing  system  of  levying 
the  taxes ;  and  a  provision  for  the  future  progressive  diminution  of  the 
national  debt,  are  also  imperatively  called  for  by  the  clearest  requirements 
of  justice  and  sound  policy.  To  these  measures,  however,  the  reduction 
of  the  national  expenditure  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  step,  and  to 
that  object,  accordingly,  the  efforts  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association 
will  be  first  directed.  They  are  convinced  that,  to  be  thoroughly  effectual, 
and  the  example  to  be  very  generally  followed,  curtailment  of  expenditure 
should  originate  in  high  quarters ;  and,  accordingly,  they  now  submit  the 
limit  within  which  the  cost  of  Royalty  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  confined. 
The  painfulness  of  the  requirements  that  suggest  the  propriety  of  this 
measure  is,  they  are  happy  to  say,  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  decla- 
ration of  her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  that  so  large 
a  sum  as  is  now  expended  annually  is  not  necessary  for  the  comfort  or 
happiness  of  the  Queen.  And,  beyond  securing  these  two  important 
objects  to  her  Majesty,  it  is  felt  that  no  further  obligation  can  virtually 
rest  on  the  people.   


*  *'  Whikt  money  can  be  saved  either  by  cntting  off  unnecessary  offices  and  gratuities,  or 
by  cheokLoff  useless  expenses,  no  Minister  ought  to  i^ply  for  an  augmentation  of  imposts.'* 

"  It  is  omy  by  a  strict  and  inviolable  attention  to  such  a  system,  that  the  rulers  of  a 
burdened  people  can  flatter  themselves  that  a  nation  will  long  remain  in  quiet  snbjeetion, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  galling  to  those  who  are  oppressed  and  overloaded,  than  to  see 
others  wallowing  in  riches  extorted  from  them  by  the  cUoanery  and  artifices  of  flnanoe, 
whilst  they  can  but  barely  fomiah  themselves  with  the  means  of  snbsistenoe."— ig<r  J, 
Sinclair' M  History  of  lAe  Revtnue.  Vol.  2,  p.  107. 


SECTION  I. 


Present  allowance  to  the  Sovereign 
Proposed  future  allowance  to  the  Queen 
Proposed  for  future  Sovereigns    . . 


£385.000 
200,000 
150,000 


BXPLANATOBY  DETAILS.* 

CiYil  List,  conferring  on  her  Majesty,  as  the  annual  allowance  to  the 
Sovereign,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
2drd  Beoexnber,  1837   £385,000  0  0 

Appropriated  as  foU&tos  : — 

Her  Majesty's  privy  purse  dB60,000 

Household  salaries,  namely  : — 

Lor^  Chamberlain's  department     •  •  £66,499 

Lord  Steward's  ditto   36,381 

Master  of  the  Horses'  ditto  . .       . .  27,650 

Mistress  of  the  Robes'  ditto  . .       . .  730 

 r  131,260 

Tradesmen's  bills,  estimated  at : — 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department    . .  £42,000 

Lord  Steward's  ditto   86,000 

Master  of  the  Horses'  ditto  • .  . .  39,500 
Mistress  of  the  Bobcs'  ditto  . .       . .  5,000 

 ~  172,500 

Bounties,  charities,  &c.  :tt 
Boyal  bounties,  and  special  seryices . .  £9,000 
Alms  and  charity       ...      ....      ...  4,200 

  13,200 

Unappropriated  money    8,040 

 £885,000  0  0 

Besides  an  amotmt  of  £1,200  per  annum  at  the  disposal 
of  her  Majesty  for  pensions. 

The  Household  Salaries  are  distributed  as  follows : — 
Lord  Ckamberlain^s  Department. 

Lord  Chamberlain  (Earl  Spencer)   • .      . ,  £2,000 

The  ostenBible  dntiM  of  this  officer  are  to  take  care  of  all  other  oflBcers  and 
BervantB  belonging  to  the  Queen's  chambers,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the 
Bedchamber,  who  are  under  the  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  has  tiie  oversight  of 
removing  wardrobes  and  beds,  of  tents,  revels,  mnsio,  comedians,  huntsmen,  ; 
of  all  handicrafts  cuid  artizans,  of  the  Queen's  chaplidns,  physicians,  M>otheoazies, 
4dc.  He  inspects  the  charges  of  coronations,  marriages,  cavalcades,  lunerals,  ftc. 
The  appointment  is  strictly  political.  In  1806  the  saUury  was  £1,200.  Augmen- 
tations were  continually  made  wa  to  1881,  when  it  was  £3,066  per  annum.  In 
tiiat  year  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  IJbat  it  dionld 
be  reduced  to  £2,000,  at  which  it  has  since  continued. 

Tice- Chamberlain  (Lord  George  Fitzallan  Howard)  924 

A  political  QfOoe :  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Loi^  Chamberlain  in  Ids  ardnoos 
labooxB. 

Mistress  of  the  Bobes       . .       . .   600 

A  sinecure,  the  duties  being  entirely  of  an  honorary  character,  and  the  seryiees 
Bcanely  ever  reciuized  by  herlCigeety  ezoept  on  certain  oocasiaiiB  of  state. 

*  ?or  the  greater  part  of  the  following  details,  the  Association  are  indebted  to  a  useful 
little  work  entitled  ^*  Sketches  of  her  Majesty's  Household,"  which  contains,  in  addition, 
a  great  deal  of  very  curious  information.  The  facts  themselves,  however,  that  is  to  say. 
the  i^yproiniations  of  this  expenditure,  are  based  upon  official  documents,  which  leoeived 
the  sanctum  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  her  Majesty's  aooessiontothe  throne. 
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Ladiesof  the  Bedchamber-Height  at  £500  per ammm  each  ••£4,000 

Senrioes  hononrj.  Beqnirod  to  kaep  h«r  VMimtty  oompany,  opon  the  avenge, 
for  a  f ortniriit,  three  times  in  the  ooone  of  each  year,  when  in  attendance  they 
dine  at  herkajesty'e  taUe. 

Maids  of  Honour — eight,  at  £300  per  azmmn  each  2,400 

Services  aleo  honorary,  being  zegaxdedas  oompanions  to  her  IfaJestv,  with  whom 
they  reside  by  turns,  two  at  a  time,  each  beinir  in  attendance  aooat  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  four  weeks  at  a  time.  They  also  dine  at  the  Queen's 
table  when  at  the  Palace. 

Bedohamber  Women— eight,  at  £300  each   2,400 

"Maj  be  coosiderad  as  the  above— perfect  stneoares,  their  duties  being  to  associ- 
ate with  her  Majestv  for  fourteen  days  at  a  time,  each  of  the  eight  taking  it  in 
turn.  They  also  dme  at  the  Royal  Table.  Since  1846  there  has  been  anextnt 
Bedchamber  Woman  appointed. 

Lords  in  Waiting— <eight,  at  £702  per  annum  each  5,616 

The  appointment  may  be  considered  entixialy  a  noUtical  one,  and  the  office 
itself  a  smecure,  their  duties  being  to  attend  her  Abjes^,  each  in  turn  for  a 
fortnifi|ht  at  a  time,  or  about  three  omes  in  a  year.    The  Lord  in  Waiting  dines 


at  her  JCajesty's  table. 

Grooms  in  Waiting-Height,  at  £335  12b.  6d  2,685 

A  political  appointment :  duties,  to  dine  with  her  ICajeety  when  in  waiting, 
vHiich  happens  three  times  in  the  year,  for  a  fortnight  at  each  wait. 

Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  £300 

Assistant  Masters,  6s.  8d.  per  day    121 

Marshal  100 

  521 


During  William  ihe  Fourtli's  reign,  the  two  last  arduous  oiBoes  were  dischaiged 
by  one  person,  but  are  now  held  by  two  distinct  offlcos,  each  receiving  their 
salaries  from  the  Civil  List.  Besides  this,  the  country  had  to  pay  for  chains  and 
badges  for  these  meritorious  officials,  during  the  six  quarters  ending  the  80th 
September,  1846,  the  sum  of  £144  19s.  2d.  not  included  m  the  CiWl  List.  Their 
duties  are  to  be  at  Court  on  state  occasions,  to  conduct  ambassadors  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sovereign,  and  similar  offices  at  drawing  rooms,  levees,  &c. 


Gtentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  four,  at  £200  each      • .  800 

Sinecure  offices— eerrioea  never  required  at  Court  except  i  on  extraordinary 
occasions. 

Gentlemen  Ushers,  daily  waiters,  four  at  £150  each  . .       . .  £600 

Assistant  Gentleman  Usher    66 

  666 


Like  the  above-Hsinecures.  The  Senior  Gentleman  Usher  always  holds  at  the 
same  time  the  very  lucrative  office  of  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  fio  that  his  sci-vioes  are  always  dispensed  with  in  the  Royal  Household. 
The  duties  of  the  others  were,  at  one  time,  to  take  monthly  turns  of  attending 
in  the  room  adjoiningr  the  apartment  at  the  Sovereign,  in  case  they  might  be 
required  to  wait  personally  on  Royalty.  The  service  is  now  performed  by  the 
Po^ea  of  the  Back  Stairn,  but  the  offices  are  souroes  of  patronage,  as  are  most  of 
the  othcnt,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  four,  at  £73  per  annum  each        . .  292 

No  duties,  except  on  extraordinaiy  occasions;  sometimes  at  Drawing-roeniB 
and  Leveei*,  one  or  two  attend  in  the  passages,  and  on  the  stoircaf^es.  The 
Chamberlain  is  patron,  and  nothing'in  thia  way  is  too  small  to  be  despised. 

Gentlemen  Ushers,  quarterly  waiters  in  ordinary— eight ;  salaries 
not  exactly  known ;  may  be  estimated  at  £120  each       . .       •  •  960 

Sinecures— the  nominal  duties  being  to  do  the  work  of  the  Ushers'  daily  waiters 
in  their  absence,  which  last  have  actually  no  work  at  all  to  perform.  The  func- 
tions of  the  office  are  discharged  by  the  Pagea  of  the  Back  Stairs.  Lord 
Chamberiain,  patron. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Ynry  Ckamber— for^. 

Theie  f ona  a  lemurkaUie  exoeption  to  the  ucqaI  oharMter  of  the  offldalf  in 
flie  Boyal  Honaehold,  haTing  a  Bnecme  withoat  anj  aalwy  attached  to  it. 


Ten  nneeore  aitaationi  in  the  sift  of  the  Loid  Chamberlain.  Their  duties  are 
snppoeed  to  ooniist  in  nmply  attending  at  the  Falaoe  on  oooasiona  of  Drawing- 
rooms  and  Levees,  bnt  their  services  axe  soaroely  ever  reqitired.  The  smallest  con- 
tiibatioEia  are,  however,  thankfully  received. 

Sergeante-at-AziDB — eight,  at  £100  each,  independent  of  their  valu- 
able fees  and  perqnifiites  of  office      •  •   800 

The  appointment  is  a  political  one,  and  the  duties  quite  nominal,  being  aocord- 
faig  to  the  terms  of  the  uuriitution  by  Bichard  I.,  to  capture  any  traitors  about 
the  Court,  or  other  great  offenders,  and  to  hold  watch  outside  the  King's  tent, 
dressed  in  complete  armour,  and  armed  with  a  bow,  azrows,  a  sword,  and  the 
maoe  of  office.  * 

Officers  of  the  Bobes,  consistmg  of  a  groom,  clerk,  messenger,  and 
furrier;  salaries  not  known,  but  they  are  extremely  liberal. 
These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the 
daties  are  merely  nominal. 

Kings  of  Arms  and  Heralds — ^three  of  the  former  and  six  of  the 
latter,  altogether  receiving  355 

Pages  of  the  Back  Stairs — ^formerly  six,  now  five,  at  £400  each  per 

annum    -  2,000 

This  is  the  first  class  of  household  officen  we  meet  with  perfonning  something 
more  than  honorary  services.  Their  duties  are  to  wait  on  the  Queem  one  being 
always  at  the  door  of  Her  Kajesty's  apartment  from  eight  o'clock  in  tne  morning 
onta  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest.  Two  are  in  attendance  on  Her  Majesty  during 
dinner.  The  salary  was  formerly  £80  per  annum,  escdusive  of  perquisites. 

Pages  of  the  Presence-ndx,  with  salaries  fiom  £140  to  £280  per 


Th»  duties  are  to  attend  on  12ie  Lordk  Ladies,  Maids  of  Honour,  and  Her 
Majesty's  visitors,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Pages  of  the  Back  Btaus.  Their 
periods  of  attendance  are  a  month  off  and  a  month  on.  Their  nnmber  was 
formerly  eight,  but  it  has  been  nduoed  to  six,  and  the  saving  in  this  depart- 
ment by  the  reduction  has  been  computed  to  be  nearly  £1,000  per  annum. 

Two  State  Pages— salaries  not  known,  bat  the  daties  are  nearly 
nominal. 

Qaeen's  Messengers— foor  in  nomber. 

The  situation  is  said  to  be  worthf  with  fees  and  cmoiumente  of  ofBoe,  from 
£800  to  £400  per  annum.  There  were  farmedy  six  and  a  messenger,  but  this  last 
has  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  nnmber  rednoed  to  four,  by  which  amnga- 
ment,  it  is  said,  a  saving  of  upwards  of  £800  per  annum  has  been  effected. 

Inspectors  of  Palaces— three,  at  salaries  (with  emoloments  and  per- 

qaisites),  vazying  from  £150  to  £350  per  annam  each. 

The  duties  are  to  superintend  the  care  of  the  furniture  generally^  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  Ck>urt  and  Her  M^esty's  visitors. 

Hoosekaepers  at  the  Boyal  Palaces. 

Tbae  are  nine  of  these,  with  salaries  varying  from  £100  to  £800  per  annum. 
'These  situations  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  duunherlain,  who  generally  selects 
ilioaei^o  have  held  similar  places  in  Us  own  estal)]iBhm«it,<or  in  that  of  some 
politifiaJ  jriend,  and  who,  of  course,  must  be  duly  qualified.  The  duties,  how- 
ever.  vHtt  liie  exeeotion'  of  those  required  to  be  perf  oiuiied  by  the  hovNkMMhs 
at  BudOogham  Buaee,  Windsor  OtmLbt  and  Oabacas  Hoow,  an  very  trifflag. 


Grooms  of  the  Great  Chambez^^ten  at  £40  per  annum  each 


£400 
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I^dy  Mai7  Fox  iras  the  housekeeper  at  .Windsor  GRstlftimtaiM^  Inadditta 
to  her  salajry  of  £880,  her  emolnmeptB  from  the  fees  of  visitorB  averaged  £1,200 
to  £1,500 per  annum.  In  1846  the  fees 'were  abolished,  and  a  oompensatira  given 
to  her  LaOTBhip,  who  then  retired  from  office.  There  are  also  two  attendants  at 
Windsor  Castle,  to  show  visitors  round  the  state  apartments  on  the  three  days 
in  the  week  when  they  are  open,  irith  salaries  of  £76  to  £80  a  year. 

Poet  Laureate — salary  per  annum  .   * .       • .  £100 

Described  by  Gibbon  as  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reun,  and  at  all 
events,  is  bound  to  furnish,  twice  a  year,  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse,  such  as 
may  be  sung  in  iixQ  chapel  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Examiner  of  Plajs — salary   t  •       •  •  4;0Q 

And,  in  addition,  a  fee  on  every  play,  interlude,  farce,  or  song  licensed  for 
representation  on  the  stage.  His  duty  is  to  strike  out  everything  from  such 
performances  that  would  be  liable  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  pl^woera,  or  to 
make  them  think  disrespectfully  of  Church  and  State.  George  Coleman,  the 
younger,  the  author  of  "Broad  Grins,"  was  once  conservator  of  public  virtue. 

The  Surveyor  of  Pictures  aind  Principal  Painter  —  combined 
salaries   182 

These  salaries  are  insultingly  low  if  the  recipients  are  men  of  genius  and 
celebrity  in  their  profession,  or  they  are  given  without  any  service  being  rendered, 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  continued. 

Master  of  the  Tennis .Court-rrS&iary   132 

A  sinecure  appendage  to  the  Boyal  establishment. 

Bargemaster  and  Keeper  of  the  Swansr-rsalazies  recommepjied  to 

be  paid  to  them  by  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  list        . .       •  •  400 

Nature  of  duties  not  known.  The  two  offices  were  formerly  held  by  the  same 
person,  but  at  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  the  onerous  duties  were  again  shai^ed 
between  two- recipients  of  salaries.  La  1846  a  sum  of  £118  18s.  fid.  was  charged 
on  tiie  civil  contingencies  for  watermen's  badges,  and  attendance  of  the  bar^- 
master  and  watermen  at  tike  House  of  LooEds,  and  not  defrayed  from  the  Civil 
List  of  the  Sovereign. 

Ecclesiastical  Staff  of  the  Household— total  of  salaries  «.  1,23^ 

This  establisihsient  consists  of  a  Bean  of  the  Chapel  Boval,  St.  James's,  a 
Sub-Dean,  a  Chaplain  at  St.  James's,  a  Clerk  of  the  Qneen's  closet,  three  Deputy 
Clerks,  forty-eight  Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  ten  Priests  in  Ordinary,  and  Freaohers 
and  Beaden  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Whitehall,  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  and 
Kensii^gton.  Tbis  laige  oody  of  elccgymsn  considered  neoessary  to  make  the 
Court  religions  are  not,  of  course,  all  paid— otherwise  the  £1,286  would  go  but  a 
short  way— but  the  appointments  are  considered  stepping-stones  to  more  valop 
able  prerament  in  the  Church. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boval  receives  a  saUvy  of  £Wi  Oe  0ab-Dean« ' 
nominated  by  the  Dean,  £91.  The  sixteen  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel,  also  nomi- 
nated by  the  Dean,  to  assist  in  chaunting  the  morning  and  afternoon  Snnday 
serrioes,  each  have  a  salary  of  £78  per  annum,  for  which,  dedooting  land  and 
inoome-4ax,  Hiere  would  remain  to  each  about  £56.  The  forty-eight  Chanhuns 
in  Ordinary  receive  no  payment  for  their  spiritnalserrioee.  Five  of  the  ten  friests 
are  required  to  "  wait  monthly  "  to  do  di»y,  and  receive  each  £78.  The  follow- 
ing offieials  are  also  oonneeted  with  1^  Chapel  Boyal  ;-<Two  Ozgaaists  and  two 
Composen,  each  £78;  aViolist,  £40:  a  Sergeant  and  Yeoman  of  the  Vestry, 
£18S;  a  Git>om  of  the  Vestry,  £61 1  all  snbjeot  to  a  deduction  of  4m.  in  the  pound 
as  land-tax.  There  is  likewise  a  Kaster  of  the  Boys  of  the  Chapel  Boval,  who 
receives  ££0  a  year  for  p^f^Ttfa^mtng  and  teaching  each  of 'the  ten  choiiiBter8|Or 
£600.  There  was  f  onnerly  a  German,  a  S^ch,  and  a  Dutch  Chapd  connected 
with  the  Household  of  the  Sovereign ;  the  only  one  now  remaining  is  the  German 
Chapel  in  the  Friary,  where  the  officials  receive  ttie  f<dlowing  salaries  '.—Chap- 
lains, £348;  Beador,  £88;  Clerk,  £60 ;  Porter,  £60;  allowed  for  necessaries,  £16. 

Hedical.Staff  of  thftHaa0ehold---e]qpenAe6ot&^  2,700 

The  Ooui  appean  to  teqnire  as  eitendve  provision  for  its  sanitary  as  foe 
its  xeUgiims  cammoa;  MMWdiagigr,  irs  M  that  the  M  oonriets  of  Om 
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following  officials  i—Two  phyndana  in  ordinary,  five  pbysiciana  extraordinary, 
two  physician  acconcheurs,  a  pnysician  to  the  houaehofd,  two  sergeant  sum^ona, 
a  surgeon  accoucheur,  a  surgeon  to  the  household,  four  surgeons  extraordinary, 
two  apothecaries  to  the  person,  thi*ee  apothecaries  to  the  household,  two  apothe- 
caries extraordinary,  two  surgeon  dentists,  a  dentist  to  the  household,  an  auriat, 
an  oculist,  and  a  surgeon  chiropodist,  besides  two  ai^thecaries  to  her  Majesty  in 
the  Ide  ot  Wight !  Some  of  these  have  paid  salaries,  others  are  x>aid  by  fees  as 
their  attendance  is  required.  With  the  apothecaries,  contracts  are  entered  into 
far  medidnes  and  attendance.  The  apothecary  to  the  household  at  Windsor 
receives  the  salary  of  £800  per  annum. 

Militaiy  Establishment  of  the  Household.  Expenses  of  this  de- 
partment)  coiisistijsg  of  a  coipe  of  Xjlentleinen-at-Arms — 
salaries  £5,129 

Corps  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— salaries   7,100 

 ^£12,229 

The  band  of  Gtentlemen-at-Arms  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  Vm.,  and 
were  then  termed  "  Gentlemen  Pensioners."  On  the  aocesaion  of  Wm.  IV.,  they 
leceived  their  present  title.  Their  duties  are  to  attend  at  ooronationB,  drawing- 
rooms,  levees,  the  f unends  of  Ithe  Royal  family,  and  other  occasions  ot  state 
ceremony.  At  drawing-rooms  they  line  the  Fresenoe-ehamber,  and  also  the 
interior  approaches  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Sovereign  opens  or  doses 
Fartiament. 

For  theae  important  functions,  fortv  gentlemen-at-Anns,  with  a  Captain, 
lieutenant,  standard-bearer,  gentleman-harbinger,  clerk  of  the  cheoue,  ana  axe- 
keeper,  are  found  necessary.  Twenty  of  these  gallant  o£Boera  attend  (when  their 
serrioes  are  requiredj  dnring  six  months  in  the  year,  and  are  then  relieved  frMn 
the  toils  of  duty  by  the  other  twenty  for  the  remainder  of  the  vear.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  salaries  received  by  this  corpe :— The  Captain  (who  is  invariably  a 
Fmt,  and  thoujjh  ostensibly  nominated  by  the  Crown,  is  always  superseded  on 
every  change  m  the  Administration^,  £1,000;  lieutenant,  £500;  Standard- 
bearer,  £880;  Clerk  of  the  Chequ&-Hsalaiv,  with  fees,  £140;  Gentlemen-Harbin- 
ger, £70 ;  Forty  Gentiemen-at-Arms,  ea<m  £100 ;  Axe-keei)er  Messenger,  £50. 

AJl  these  offices,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  captain,  are  marketable,  and 
may  be  purchased  at  a  regolar  price  hj  any  who  are  desirous  to  fill  a  place  at 
Coort,  or  consider  the  salarv  a  good  mvestment  for  their  money.  The  onlv 
exception  to  this  is,  that  the  mdividnal  most  not  be  in  any  way  connected  vrita 
trade,  as  the  pursuits  of  buying  and  selling,  or  getting  gain,  are,  naturally  enough, 
thoo^t  to  be  derogatory  to  those  who  have  pureAated  commissions  in  tiois 
distingniahed  corps. 

The  last  market  quotations  for  the  various  offices  were— For  the  lieutenancy, 
£10,000 ;  Standard-beerenhip,  £4,000  to  £6,000 ;  Oentlemen-at-Armsship,  up- 
wards of  £1,400. 

The  members,  when  ordered  into  the  country,  as  at  Windsor,  to  do  duty  at  the 
residence  of  the  Sovereign,  were  fonnerly  aUowed  five  goineaa  per  day  for 
travelling  and  hotel  exnensee,  but  this  has  latterly  been  reduced  to  tmree  guineas. 
They  have  to  provide  themselves  with  a  dress  and  undress  uniform,  which  cost 
them  between  £80  and  £80,  and  thev  hhve  to  pay  the  following  fees  on  the  pur- 
chase  and  transfer  of  their  comnusaion :— To  the  Captain,  £52  lOs. ;  Clerk  of  the 
Cheoue,  £5  10s. ;.  Secretary,  £6  6b.  ;  Messenger,  £1  6b. ;  Commission,  £1  la. ; 
Total,  £66  12s. 

The  Yeomen  of  the  Queen's  Gtiard  have  duties  to  perform  verv  similar  to  those 
reqtdred  from  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms.  The  ooipe  was  institutea  by  HcnrvYII. : 
and  their  duties  then  were,  to  wait  in  the  first  room  above  stairs,  forty  by  day  ana 
  ielii 


twenty  by  night ;  to  bringup  the  dishes  for  his  Majesty's  table,  and  dehver  them 
to  the  servers ;  and  to  attend  the  King's  person  on  going  abroad,  and  on  all 
occasions  of  solemnities.  Six  of  them,  called  "Teoman  Hangers,*'  had  the 
diaxge  of  removing  tiie  tapestry  trani  the  Boyal  apartments  when  the  King 
ehaaged  his  residence ;  and  two  of  them,  called  "  Yeomen  Bed-goers,"  had  the 
same  charge  with  respect  to  putting  up  and  taking  down  the  Royal  beds.  These 
offices,  however,  are  now  perfect  sinecoies,  and  their  services  are  never  called 
into  requisition,  except  on  the  usual  State  oocasions,  to  stand  in  the  passage  and 


receiviijMOoms  of  the  Flalaoe,  at  drawing-rooms,  levees,  marriages,  sc. 

The  Corps  consists  of  the  following  officers,  namely  ^— A  Captain>-salary, 
£1000  (he  ia  invariably  a  Peer,  ancfthe  appointment  has  always  been  a 
pdlitioal  one,  although  nominally  in  tbe  gift  of  the  Orown);  lieutenant- 
salary,  £800;  Ensign,  £800  (these  appointments  are  not  political,  that  is,  no 
dnnge  necessarily  take  plaoe  on  the  accession  of  a  new  Administration ;)  Clerk 
of  the  Cheque— salary,  £160 :  alM,  a  Deputy  Clerk,  with  a  salary.  Four  exempts, 
who  oommand  the  yeomen  m  the  abeence  of  tiie  lieutenant  or  r  ' 


mamry^enaifet 
YeoBum  Bed-goers, 
slass]a(yori4»cadi. 


YeoBum  Bed-goers,  £10 ;  two  Yeoman  Messongow,  £10;  eight  YeonMn  tJahen, 
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The  office  of  Teomaa  vaa  f oimerlv  pmobAaed  by  feet  to  Uie  Oiptain  of  the 
QvBxd  and  others,  to  the  amotuit,  altogether,  of  £880 ;  but,  br  a  Terv  excellent 
xegiilation,  latterly  made,  theee  rituations  are  no  longer  parcAaaeable,  by  pay- 
ment of  fees,  or  otherwise ;  and  as  yacancies  now  oocnr  thev  are  filled  ap  by 
the  most  deserving  and  well-behayed  non-commissioned  omoera  from  certain 
cavalry  regiments,  who  are  recommended  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  their 
respective  Colonels.  If  offices  of  this  natmre  were  uniformly  bestowed  on 
inmvidnals  who  have  done  good  service  to  the  country  in  some  otiier  capacity, 
and  were  dispensed  without  favouritisn^  it  would  more  readily  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  continuance  of  these  otherwise  wasteful  and  unnecessazy  remnants 
of  feudalism. 

Master  of  the  M osic  and  Band— aggregate  salaries  £1,961 

The  State  Band  consists  of  a  Master,  a  Conductor,  and  Twenty-four  Members, 
besides  a  Seijeant  Trumpeter  and  Eight  Household  Trumpeters.  They  receive 
the  following  remuneration :— The  Master  of  the  Band,  £200 ;  the  Conductor, 
£100  ;  the  Twenty-four  Members,  each  £40 ;  the  Seijeant  Trumpeter,  £100  ;  the 
Household  Trumpeters,  each  £40. 

Besides  fees  at  coronations  and  other  State  occasions,  at  which  times  only  their 
services  are  required,  although  they  are  liable  to  be  called  on  duty  on  oUier 
occasions,  at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  It  appears  that  only  a  portion  of  their 
expenses  is  defrayed  out  of  the  Queen's  Civil  List,  for  we  find  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  July,  1847,  voting  the  sum  of  £885  7s.  Od.  for  *'  triennial  and  other 
allowances  to  the  Seijeant  Trumpeter,  and  to  the  Household  Trumpeters  and 
Kettle  Drummer,  and  for  a  new  Silver  Trumpet,  Ac.,**  being  "  expenses  defrayed 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Householdfjcc.    not  being  part  of  the  Civil  List. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Band  Her  Mi^esty  has  a  private  Band,  the  expenses  of 
which  being  defirayed  out  of  the  privy  purse,  very  great  reductions  have  bem 
made  in  it  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  There  are  twenty-five  members 
in  it,  and  the  Conductor,  whose  salary  is  £200  a  year  and  perquisites.  The 
members  were  formerly  paid  £180  per  year,  but  now  receive  generally  £80  to 
£90  only.  The  vacancies  in  the  State  Band  are  filled  up  from  the  private  Band, 
in  which  case  the  salary  allowed  for  this  former  duty  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the 
privy  purse. 

In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  the  following  officials  are 
engaged: — ^The  Comptroller  of  Accounts  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Duties  of  the  Department,  Chief  Clerk,  Superintendent 
of  Payment,  Inspector  of  Accounts,  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Assistant  Clerk.  The  scdaries  of  these  several  offices  range  from 
£700  to  £150  per  annum.  There  are,  besides.  Chamber  Keeper, 
Office  Porter,  and  two  Office  Messengers,  whose  situations  are 
worth  from  £80  to  £100  a  jeax.  All  these  appointments  axe  in 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Tlie  average  expenses  of  the 
department  for  salaries,  &c.,  &c  3,110 

There  is  a  sum  of  •  7,186 

Appropriated  to  retired  and  superannuation  allowances  for  the  various  offloers, 
clerks,  and  other  persons  in  this  department  of  the  Household,  according  to  an 
Act  passed  in  the  4th  and  5th  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Muesty  William  IV., 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  consolidate  the  l^ws  Tor  regulating  the 
pensions,  compensations,  and  allowances  to  be  made  to  persons  in  respect  of 
their  having  held  civil  offices  in  H.M.  Service."  The  allowances  granted  are 
from  S-12ths  to  8-12ths  of  their  salaries,  according  to  length  of  service. 

In  this  department  also  is  included  the  salariea  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Windsor  Castle— the  former  receiving  a  salary  of  £1,120,  and  the 
latter  of  £173  per  annum.   Total,  £1,29S. 

The  former  office  was,  on  the  death  of  the  Dnke  of  Sussex,  granted  by  letters 
patent  to  Field-Marshal  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  It  involved,  at  one  period ,  great 
responsibility,  all  royal  and  distinguished  State  prisoners  being  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Governor.  Now,  however,  there  is  neither  responsibility  nor  trouble 
attached  to  the  appointment  There  are  no  duties  to  be  performed,  and  the 
office  is  consequently  a  sinesure.  There  can  be  little  douot,  were  a  general 
system  of  retrenchment  adopted,  that  Priooe  Albert^  who—besides  an  tneome  of 
£80,000  a  year  voted  by  Farliament— is  a  Field-Marshal,  the  Colonel  of  one  of  the 
most  profitable  regiments  in  the  service  of  the  Sovereign,  has  a  large  farm  rent 
and  tax  ftee,  and  numerous  other  lucrative  appointments,  would,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  well-known  liberality,  place  the  salary  and  emoinments  he  derives  ttom 
this  offloe  to  the  credit  side  of  national  accounts. 

The  above-named  particulars  include  all  the  salaries  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
department  with  the  exception  of  the  following  appropriations,  namely Order 
of  the  Garter,  £502 ;  Order  of  the  Bath,  £409. 
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Lwd  SUward^i  Departmsnt, 
The  salaiy  of  the  Lord  Steward,  as  fixed  at  Her  Majesty's  acces- 
8ioii,i8  £2,000 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  onlj  £1,4(K> ;  It  wu  afterwards  atunnented, 
np  to  18S1,  to  £2,4S6  lOs.  In  that  year  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons  recommended  in  their  report  it  should  .be  reduced  to  £2,000  per 
aTinnm  at  which  it  has  since  continued. 

The  appointment  is  entirely  a  political  one^  being  renewed  on  each  change  of 
Admhiistntion,  and  the  duties  of  this  officer  are  to  rule  and  govern  the  estate  of 
the  Queen's  Household  according  to  his  discretion.  All  his  commands  in  Oourt 
are  to  be  obeyed.  His  authority  reaches  over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
Queen's  house,  excepting  those  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  stable,  and  chapel.  He 
has  authority  also  to  hold  courts  for  administering  Justice  and  settling  disputes 
between  the  servants  of  the  Queen. 

Although  the  office  affords  to  its  holders  a  considerable  patronage  in  the 
appointment  of  many  of  the  inferior  officers,  clerks,  and  domestic  servants,  its 
duties  seldom  require  his  attendance  at  Court,  except  on  State  occasions,  as  the 
details  of  this  department  are  chiefly  left  to  the  supervision  of  the  Master 
of  the  Household,  who  resides  in  the  Palace.  In  fine,  tills  office  may  be  regarded 
as  purely  an  honorary  one. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  receiving  a  salary  of       . .      •  •  904 

Is  an  officer  of  pretty  much  the  same  character.  He  is  the  Lord  Steward's 
depu^  at  State  oeremonials  in  the  absence  from  Court  of  the  former  ftmotionary ; 
and  if  the  principal  has  next  to  no  duties  to  dischaiige,  it  is  not  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  services  performed  by  his  depu^'.  There  being,  however,  a 
salary  attached  to  the  office,  it  is  useful  in  enabling  a  kinister  to  reward  political 
friends.  The  salary  in  preceding  reigns  was  £1,200  per  annum. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Household  receives  a  salary  of       . .      •  •  904 

Fto  which  he  has  simply  to  examine  and  check  the  accounts  connected  with 
the  expenses  of  the  household  in  the  Lord  Steward's  department,  and  his  salary 
was  fSormerly  £1,200,  but  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Treasurer  when  the 
latter  was  reduced  to  £804.  The  appointment  is  strictly  a  political  one. 

The  Master  of  the  Household— salary  1,168 

To  this  officer  beloncs  actually  the  work  which  the  Lord  Steward  is  paid  to 
perform  nominally.  In  addition  to  the  surveying  of  the  accounts  of  the  house- 
hold in  this  department,  he  has  ftiU  control  over  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
establishment  or  Her  Mi^Mtv,  pays  the  wages,  and  enquires  into  all  complaints 
of  neglect  or  misconduct  The  salary  was  formeriy  only  £600,  but  has  been  con* 
siderabty  increased,  unta  at  the  aocession  of  Her  Hijesty  it  was  fixed  at  the 
present  amount.   The  Master  of  the  Household  dines  at  the  royal  table. 

The  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Master  of  the  Household  was  created 
in  1838,  and  the  situation  is  considered  worth,  including  salary, 
board-wages,  &c.,  about  £300 

The  other  officials  in  this  department  receive  altogether,  in  salaries, 

the  sum  of  2,620 

Out  of  which  the  clerics,  Ac,  of  the  Board  of  Oreen  Cloth  are  paid,  by  whom  the 
whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  for  the  household  in  this  department 
are  kept  They  comprise  a  secretary  to  the  Board,  three  clerks,  secretary  to  the 
garden  accounts,  messeuffer,  and  a  messenger  to  the  Lord  Steward.  There  is  also 
a  pay-office  connected  with  this  department  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
tradesmen  and  others,  in  which  there  are  a  paymaster  (whose  salary  was  £M0 
per  annum),  a  deputy,  and  an  assistant  These  situations  are  aU  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  Lord  Steward.  The  Board  itself,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Steward, 
Treasmrer,  Comptroller,  and  Master  of  the  Household,  has  the  power  of  hearing 
and  deciding  on  offences  committed  witliin  the  verge  of  the  Palace. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  kitchen  department,  including  the 

derks  of  the  kitchen's  office,  domestic  serrants  in  the  ewiy, 

wine  and  beer  cellars,  kitchens,  confectionery,  pastry,  table 

dedkers,  ftc.,  is   •  •  9,983 

In  the  office  of  the  kitchen  department  there  are  the  following  clerks,  vis.  :— 
Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Kitchen,  first,  second,  third,  and  fowth  derlES,  and  a 
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mesBenger.  The  present  Clerk  Comptroller  has  a  salary  of  £700,  his  predecessor 
haying  been  in  receipt  of  £500,  and  in  George  III.'s  time  it  was  only  £300.  He 
is  considered  the  "  working  man "  for  the  Master  of  the  Household,  and  has 
l^eat  power  oyer  the  members  of  the  establishment.  He  always  attends  daring 
Her  M^esty's  dinners,  and  makes  himself  "generally  useful"  upon  such 
occasions.  Thi  four  cl^iks.  whose  salaries  are  from  £70  to  £2&0'^r  annhhi,  keep 
all  the  accounts,  check  the  weights,  Ac,  of  all  articles  receiy«d  from  tradesmen, 
and  issue  the  orders  to  these  parties.  The  messenger's  wages  are  about  £70  per 
annum.   The  appointments  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  LoM  Steward. 

The  Kitchen  Staff  consists  of  a  Chief  Cook  with  a  siOary  of  about  £700  ;  three 
Master  Cooks^  reoeiving  about  half,  or  £S60  each,  and  having  the  privilsge  of 
taking  tmprenUces,  with  a  premium  of  £150  to  £200  reoeiyable  firom  each. 

Two  Yeomen  af  the  Kitchen,  two^roasting  cooks,  two  larderers  and  storers.  a 
storekeeper,  two  green-offlce  men,  three  kitchen  maids,  and  two  men  to  superin- 
tend the  steam  apparatus,  with  wages  and  salaries  ranging  from  £26  to  £175  per 


In  the  Confectionery  Department  there  is  a  First  Yeomanry  Confectioner,  with 
a  salary  of  £300 ;  a  second  ditto,  £250  ;  an  errand-man,  £80.  and  three  female 
assistants  ;  also  a  chief  Pastry  Cook,  £250,  with  one  male  aud  two  female  assistr 
ants.   A  Baker  and  his  assistant  with  wages  from  £50  to  £65  a  year. 

In  the  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars'  Department,  there  is  a  gentleman  of  the  wine 
and  beer  cellars  receiving  a  salary  of  £500,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  and 
purchase  all  the  wines  for  her  Majesty's  table,  to  superintend  the  decanting  and 
sending  up  of  the  wines  required,  besides  undertaking  the  whole  supervision 
of  the  department  There  are.  in  addition,  two  yeomen  of  the  wine  and  beer 
cellars,  receiving  each  £150,  and  a  groom,  at  a  salary  of  £80. 

The  dut^  of  the  table  deckers  is  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  her 
MiOesty's  table,  placing  everything  in  order  previous  to  the  serving  of  dinner. 
There  are  three  of  them,  with  an  assistant  and  a  wax  fitter.  Their  salaries 
average  as  follows  :— First  table  decker,  £300 ;  second  ditto,  £150 ;  third  ditto, 
£90 : 1  assistant  ditto,  £52  ;  wax  fitter,  £52. 

There  are  also  in  the  ewry,  a  yeoman  and  first  and  second  female  assistant, 
who  have  the  charge  of  all  linen  belonging  to  the  Lord  Steward's  department 
.  The  persons  filling  these  oflices  receive  but  small  salaries,  and  are  generally 
selected  trom  those  filling  more  subordinate  situations  in  the  household. 

The  three  yeomen  of  the  pantry  have  the  care  of  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  plate, 
estimated  to  be  worth  two  millions  sterling.  Their  salaries  are,> -First  yeoman, 
£160 ;  second  ditto,  £150 ;  third  ditto,  £120  a-year.  and,  in  addition,  board- 
wages  and  lodging  money.  The  first  yeoman  also  has  the  gratuities  given  by 
persons  who  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  Queen's  plate. 

There  are  also  seven  assistants  and  a  groom  belonging  to  the  gold  and  silver 
pantries  for  washing  and  cleansing  the  plate,  with  salaries  of  about  a  guinea  a 
week  each. 

The  situations  in  all  these  departments  are  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Steward,  who  enjoys  thus  a  most  extensive  patronage. 

In  the  Steward's  room  there  are  a  yeoman,  with  a  salary  of  about  £100,  and 
five  assistants,  at  about  £60  a  year  each.  They  have  the  charge  of  all  the  plate 
and  linen  required  for  the  Steward's  room,  they  lay  the  table  for  all  meals,  wash 
glasses,  &c 

In  the  servants'  hall  there  is  an  usher  of  the  hall,  with  a  salary  of  £90  a  year, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  correct  return  of  the  numbers  dining  daily  in  the  hall, 
to  be  furnished  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen.  He  has  two  assistants  receiving  a 
guinea  a  week  each,  who  prepare  the  tables  for  servants'  meals,  clean  knives,  se. 

The  State  Porters  consist  of  a  seijeant  porter,  salary  £150 ;  five  yeomen  porters, 
£60  ea^ ;  and  four  under  porters,  with  salaries  of  £50  each. 

Their  serviees  are  only  requiraa  on  State  occasions,  when  they  attend  on  thft 
passages,  and  on  the  staircases  leading  to  the  State  apartments.  They  have 
neither  tables  nor  rooms-  provided  for  them  in  Uie  Palace. 

There  are  also  Gentlemen  Porters,  whose  periods  of  attendance  at  the  PalaosL 
where  the  Court  resides,  are  one  week  on  and  one  week  off  duty.  They  wait 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  They  consist  of  a  first 
gentleman  porter,  first  and  second  yeoman  porters,  three  groom  porters,  sn 
assistant  porter,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £150  to  £190  a  year. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  subordinate  officers  in  the  domestio 
department :— Five  night  porters,  who  attend  l^m  nine  o'clock  at  night  until 
ei^t  the  next  momiiig,  receiving  a  guinea  each  and  their  food.  Four  night 
watchmen  at  the  same  salary,  and  in  attendance  at  the  same  hours  In  the  grand 
hall,  and  other  entrances  of  the  Palace. 

Two  lamplighters  and  seven  assistants,  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  lamps  in 
the  royal  residence. 

The  first  lamplighter's  salary  is  about  £100  a  year,  besides  an  allowance  for 
board  wages  and  lodging  monsy. 

Two  ooal  porters  and  ten  assistant  porters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  oorreot 
deUveiy  of  all  coals  sent  in  by  tbe  merchants,  sad  to  keep  up  a  supply  fh>m  tlie 
eallars,  for  all  the  rooms  in  the  royal  residence.  Also  to  attend  to  the  loading 
and  unloading  6f  carria^to  bdoh^g  to  the  Queeh  or  her  visitors. 

All  the  above  sitoaUons  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Steward,  but  in  ton*  ouas 
the  Master  of  the  Household  or  the  Clsik  of  the  Kitchen  reoommendi. 
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W«  meet  in  the  Lord  Stetrtrd's  department  with  two  of  tboM  nritiee  about 
Court— h'onoraiy  offices  without  salaries.   One  of  these  is— 

The  Hereditary  Grand  Almoner,  an  office  instituted  in  th6  reign  of  Bichard  L 
At  a  coronation  he  distributes  alms  to  the  poor,  which  are  collected  in  a  dish  of 
i^yer.    The  silver  dish  and  a  linen  napkin  he  claims  as  his  fee  of  office. 

The  other  office  is  that  of  Lord  High  Almoner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  Royal  alms  on  Maunday-Thursday,  and  upon  other  similar 
charitable  occasions. 

As  some  compensation,  however,  he  has  the  patronage  of  the  office  of  Sub- 
Almoner,  to  which  an  annual  salary  of  £79  lis.  8d.  is  attached.  Tbe  duties  of 
this  office  are  simply  to  assist  the  High  Almoner  in  the  distribution  of  her 
M ^esty's  benevolence  to  the  poor  on  Maunday-Thursday,  and  twice  a  year  at  the 
office  in  Bcotland-yard. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this  apparatus  for  alms-giving,  a  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  High  Almoner  and  a  Yeoman.  These  two  offices  are  now  filled  by  the  same 
person,  who  receives  a  salary  of  £350  a  year ;  and  his  duty  is  to  be  present  at  the 
diskibntion  of  the  Boyal  alms. 

The  Court  of  the  Marshalsea  of  the  Queen's  House  costs    . .       .  .£1,9M 

It  consists  of  a  Knight-Marshal,  with  a  salary  of  £600 ;  eight  Marahalmen, 
whose  si tnations  are  worth  about  £100  per  annum ;  a  Steward  ;  and  a  Clerk  of 
the  Conrt. 

This  court  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "to  administer  Justice 
between  the  King's  domestic  servants,  that  they  might  not  be  drawn  into  other 
courts,  and  thereby  the  King  lose  their  services.^'  The  Lord  Steward  is  judge  of 
this  court ;  and  ms  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  places  within  twelve  miles  of 
WhitehiOL 

The  duties  of  the  Harshalmen  are  to  attend  at  the  entrance  of  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  House  is  sitting,  and  also  at  all  levees,  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  at 
St  James's  Palace.   These  appointments  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Steward. 

The  salary  of  the  Banger  of  Windsor  Home  Park  is  deftayed  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  office  is  in  the  gift  of  her  Majesty,  and  was  by  her  conferred  on 
the  Prince  Consort,  who,  besides  the  salary  attached  to  it  of  £500  a  year,  derives 
no  inconsiderable  profit  Arom  the  privilege  of  tumine  out  to  graze,  in  the  park, 
a  certain  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  sinecure  appointments 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  his  Boyal  Highness  would,  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  involved,  be  ready  at  any  time  to  relinquish,  if  a  general  revision  of 
public  enenditure  were  carried  out 

There  is  a  Deputy-Banger,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  and  a  lodge  for  his 
midenM. 


In  this  department  the  following  payments  are  also  made : — 


For  Superannuations,  Bounties,  and  retired  allowance       . .      . .  6,320 

Allowances  in  lieu  of  Table-money   1,676 

And  under  the  somewhat  undeterminate  head  of  "  Other  Charges," 
the  sum  of  4,557 


The  appointment  is  entlrelv  a  political  one,  as  it  invariably  changes  hands  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  Adminisftratloa.  The  first  of  these  ftmctionaries  was 
appointed  by  Henrv  VIIL  He  has  the  sole  charge  of  her  Midesty's  stables  and 
horses,  and  eontnH  over  her  Majesty's  equerries  and  pages  of  honour,  footmen, 
grooms,  and  all  tradesmen  employed  in  the  Boyal  Stables.  He  has  also  the 
nilvilegis  of  applytaig  to  Ida  own  use  one  ooachmah,  four  footmen,  and  six  grooms, 
m  the  Queen^s  pay,  and  wearing  her  Mi^esty's  liveir.  This  privilege  has  never 
been  waived  by  any  Masiar  of  the  Horse,  and  some  of  them  have  rather  exceeded 
tha  preacflbsd  nnmber,  tiins  aaviag  in  wages  to  their  servants  no  less  than 
between  £600  and  £700  a  year. 

The  salary  haa  greatly  varied  within  the  last  00  or  70  years.  In  1780, 
£1,806  Ua.  and  thU  was  continued  op.  t<}  tbe  iwnaoy.  In  tbe  reiffa  o( 
Oeoiga  TV.  it  war  increased  to  £8,350  per  annum.  The  Select  Committee  of  tha 
B^HMe  of  Commons  rooommended  thai  it  should  be  reduced  to- £2,500, -at  which 
It  still  remains,  being. £500  a  year  more  than  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
■sale  CoBMiittaatobepaldtotta  Lotd  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Btaward,  wheaa 
dvtka  are  oertainly  quite  as  arduous  as  those  of  this  oflicer. 


Matt^  of  tkt '  jETorw'^i  D^drtmmi, ' 


The  Master  of  the  Horse  receives  a  salary  of 


2,500 
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Chief  Equeny  and  Clerk  Marshall,  with  a  salary  of 


£1,000 


Four  Equerries  ra  Ordinaiy-— receiving  each  £750  per  aimiun,  or  . .  3,000 

These  Bakries  have  been  more  than  doubled  ainoe  the  reign  of  Geoign  III. 
That  of  Chief  Equerry  was  formerly  £500,  and  those  of  the  Equerries  in  Orainary 
£300. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  w  that  one  of  them  shall  be  always  in  waiting  on 
Her  Hi^esty.  He  remains  in  attendance  for  twenty-eight  days,  and  is  then 
relieved  by  the  next  equerry  In  rotation.  He  communicates  Her  M i^esty's  com- 
mands to  the  aerk  of  \he  Stables,  relaUve  to  the  horses  and  carriages  which  mMj 
be  required  for  the  Queen's  airings,  journeys,  &c.,  and  is  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance on  such  occasions.  The  Clerk  Marshal— who,  previous  to  the  year  1800,  was 
a  distinct  officer  from  the  Chief  Equerry— has  to  swear  in  all  persons  in  this 
department  upon  sight  of  the  warrant  to  that  effect  from  the  Ifaster  of  the  Horse. 
TJp  to  the  death  of  William  IV.  there  were  fees  payable  to  this  officer  on  the  war- 
rant, and  on  being  sworn  into  office,  which  amounted  to  about  £1S  for  each 
person.  At  that  time  Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  who  was  then  Clerk 
Marshal,  very  handsomely  gave  up  all  the  fees  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  and  his  successor  computed  that  he  lost  by  this  new  regulation  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  per  annum,  as  on  the  accession  of  a  new  Boveraign  all  persons 
in  the  Royal  Household  must  have  firesh  warrants,  and  be  sworn  in  again  to  their 
respective  offices.  The  equerries,  when  on  duty  at  the  Palace,  dine  at  the  Boyal 
table.  The  appointments  are  considered  politieal ;  that  is,  the  holdsn  generally 
retire  on  each  change  of  Administration. 

Four  Pages  of  Honour,  receiTing  £120  each  per  axmum      • .      •  •  480 

These  appointments  are  always  anxiously  sought  after  by  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  ttom  the  circumstance  of  their  invariably  leading  to  a  commission  in 
one  of  the  Household  Begiments  of  Foot  Guards,  without  purchase.  These 
conmiissions  are  genersUy  given  to  the  youths  after  they  have  held  the  situation 
of  Paffe  of  Honour  for  three  or  four  years :  and  thus  the  sons  of  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  families  in  the  kingdom  are  enabled  to  obtain  commissions  in  the  army 
gratuitously.  The  services  of  the  Pages  of  Honour  are  only  called  into  requisition 
at  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  and  on  Her  Ki^esty  going  to  open  or  close  the 
Session  of  Parliament ;  they  then  hold  the  Sovereign^  train. 


The  Official  Stail  connected  with  the  Stables,  receiTing  in  all      . .  2,545 

Consists  of  a  Secretary  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Clerk  of  the  Stables,  who 
has  a  salary  of  upwards  of  £600  a  year,  with  a  residence  at  the  Royal  Hews. 
Pimlico,  and  superintends  all  the  business  details  of  this  department ;  a  second 
clerk  with  a  liberal  salary  of  £400  and  a  residence ;  also  three  assistant  clerks,  an 
inspector  of  the  stables,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon,  receiving  between  them  £600 
per  annum.  There  are.  In  addition,  two  sinecure  offices,  one  of  them  equerry  of 
the  Crown  Stables,  which  ts  now  held  by  the  Prince  Consort* s  riding  master,  and 
the  other  Her  MaOesty's  lady  rider,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  last-named  func- 
tionary. The  joint  salaries  amount  to  £446.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  has  the 
patronage  of  all  these  situations. 

The  Domestic  Establishment  of  Her  Majesty  in  this  department 
receives  in  wages  • .   12,663 

It  consists  of  coachmen,  postillions,  helpers,  grooms,  porters,  footmen,  and 
other  domestic  servants.  • 

There  are  fifteen  footmen  and  a  seijeant  footman,  receiving  formerly  £110  to 
£120  per  annum,  but  since  the  considerable  reductions  in  this  department,  which 
were  made  in  1844,  the  salaries  range  only  firom  £60  to  £80.  The  seijeant  foot- 
man has  £182  a  year. 

There  are  twelve  coachmen,  with  salaries  of  firom  £60  to  £180,  aoooiding  to 
seniority. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  grooms ;  their  salaries  were  formeriy  £80  to  £05  a 
year,  but  have  been  curtailed  to  £60  and  £70. 

The  helpers  in  the  Roval  stables  number  more  than  fifty,  at  weekly  wages  of 
firom  168.  to  20s.  All  these  domestics  have  lodging  providad  for  tnem  in  thft 
Boyal  Mews,  but  are  required  to  keep  themselves. 

The  superannuation  and  retired  allowances  in  this  department 
amount  to   •  2»766 

And  under  the  unknown  item  of  "other  charges"  there  is  an 
amount  of  1,116 
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In  thii  department,  also,  is  included  the  sinecore  office  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bnckhounds,  with  a  salary  of  £1,700 

TIm  appointment  !•  a  political  one^  and  micht,  with  great  propriety,  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  aa  a  kindred  sinecure,  the  MasterBnip  of  the  Btas  Honnds, 
which  was  abolished  In  1782.  The  expantea  of  this  establlehment  (which  can 
oondaoe  neither  to  the  comfort  of  her  Mi^ty  nor  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown) 
aTeraoe,  independently  of  the  Master's  salary,  fh>m  £6,000  to  £7,000  per  annum. 
It  inaodea  a  hnntuaan,  three  whippers-ln,  two  feeders,  and  a  first  and  second 
groom,  with  liberal  salaries,  who  hare  also  residences  proTided  for  them. 


With  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  may  be  classed  the  Hereditary 
Grand  Falconer,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  salary  of  1,200 

As  her  Va^ettf  possesses  not  a  single  hawk,  this  is  dearly  a  ease  in  whieh  the 
reciplant  (the  Duke  of  81  AlbansX  might  retain  the  whole  of  the  salary  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  conscience  money. 

When  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  adopts  this  patriotic  course,  it  may  possibly 
induce  Xr.  George  Edward  Anson  to  follow  his  example,  who,  as  the  keeper  of 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  laoeiTes  out  of  it  a  salary  of  £2.000  a-year,  for  doing 
little  move,  it  is  beueTed,  than  slgnins  a  few  cheques,  occasionally,  upon  Messrs. 
Ooutts,  her  Majesty's  bankers.  Such  a  result  may  be  the  more  expected,  as 
this  sentleman  (in  addition  to  the  influence  and  patronage  he  possesses  in  the 
Boyal  establiahment),  is  treasurer  to  the  Prince  Consort,  treasurer  and  oofRsrer 
to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  a  member  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Council,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  an  axe-bearer  and  master  of  the  game  at  Needwood  Forest,  in  the 
Duchy  of  l^ncaster :  Mru.  Anson  also  holding  the  sinecure  appointment  of 
Woman  of  the  Bedchamber.  Out  of  the  Privy  Purse  Mfjor-Oeneral  Sir  H. 
Wheatley,  the  former  keeper,  appointed  by  his  late  Majesty,  has  a  pension  of 
£1,000  per  annum,  and  apsrtments  in  Bt  James's,  conferred  on  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  way  for  Mr.  Anson. 

There  is  also  a  Secretary  to  the  Privy  Purse,  at  a  liberal  salary ;  so  that  even 
on  ^e  sum  set  apart  for  Her  Mi^Jesty's  private  expenditure,  considerable  encroach- 
ments, it  appears,  are  made  by  the  insatiable  demands  of  office-holders. 

This  ennnaeration  includes  the  salaries  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  Of  the  re- 
maining expenditure,  including  the  tradesmen's  bills,  no  details  are  accesaible 
since  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty,  when  the  heads  of  the  several  departments 
were  required  to  ftumish  the  Government  of  the  day  with  full  particulars  of 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  December  SO,  1836,  which  for  that  year  amounted, 
as  follows,  to  £174,048.  The  estimates  in  the  same  department  for  tlie  present 
reign  irere  then  Axed  at  £I7S,500,  aa  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  section. 


lord  Stewards^  JDepartment-^l&SQ, 


Bread  £2,050 

Batter,  bacon,  cheese,  and 

eggs    4,976 

Milk  and  Cream   1,478 

Butchers'  meat    9,472 

Poultry   3,633 

Fish    1,979 

Grocery   4,644 

CKlery   1,793 

Fruit  and  Confectionery  1,741 

Vegetables    478 

Wines    4,850 

I^iqueurs,  &c   1,843 

Ale  and  beer   2,811 

Wax  candles    1,977 

Tallow  candles   679 

I^ps    4,660 

Fuel    6,846 

Stationery   824 

Carried  forward,  • . .  £54,734 


Brought  forward. . .  .£54,784 

Turnery   376 

Braziery    890 

China,  glass,  &c   1,328 

Linen   1,085 

Washing  table-linen   3,130 

Plate   355 

The  Royal  Gardens    10,569 

Maunday  expenses   276 

Eoyal  yachts    45 

Board  wages   8,615 

Travelling  expenses    1,050 

Allowances  for  beer,  bread,  &c.  764 
Extra  servants,  hired  per- 
sons, &c   3,646 

Board  wages  to  the  Yeomen 

of  the  Guard    2,230 

Compensations    1,244 

Simdriei)  and  disbursements  4,719 

Net  expenses • .  •  •  £92,650 
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Lord  Chamberlain' t  I>epartm&nt—lS36, 


TJpliolflterers  and  Cabinet- 
makers  £11,381 

Joiners  and  Blind-makers. .  1,038 

Caipet  Manufacturers  ....  225 
Turners,   Mat-layere,  and 

Floorcloth  Manufacturers  690 
Locksmiths,  Ironmongers, 

and  Armourers    4,119 

dock-maken  &  Opticians. .  895 
Pianoforte-makers  &  Organ 

builders   356 

Ormolu -restorers,  Ganrers, 

and  Gilders    391 

Japanners   654 

Lamp  and  Lustre  Manufac- 
turers   268 

Plate-Glass  men   26 

China-men    201 

Paper-hangers   898 

Silk-mercers   16 

Linen-drapers   1,962 

Woollen- drajpers   348 

Fumiture-prmters   12 

Sempstress    284 

Tailors    25 

Hatters   14 

Hosiers  and  Glovers    97 

Stationers,  Booksellers,  and 

Engravers   1,080 

Card-makers    118 

Modellers  &  Floor- chalkers  137 

Carried  forward  £25,235 


Brought  forward  £25,235 

Washing    3,014 

Dyers   74 

Soap    479 

Chimney-sweepers   160 

Surgeons,  Apothecaries, 

Chemists,  &c   1,957 

Artists,    Decorators,  and 

Herald -painters   400 

Mason,  Plumber  &  Glaner..  18 
Allowances  in  lieu  of  apart- 
ments and  lodgings,  hire 
of  houses,  disbursements 
in  the  LordJChamberlain's 
Of&oe,  the  several  house- 
keepers,extrahousemaids, 
charwomen,   rates,  and 

taxes    4,631 

Sundry  payments  for  re- 
moving and  cleaning  pic- 
tures, cleaning  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  pages'  and  other 
travelling  expeuBes,  dis- 
charged chapel-boys,  &c.  1,365 
Allowances  to  the  yeomen 
and  wardens  of  the  tower, 
chapel -boys,  watermen, 
&c.,  in  lieu  of  clothing, 
superannuated  and  ex- 
empt yeomen    1,578 

Messengers'  bills   2,997 

Net  expenses ....  jB41,898 


Matter  of  the  BoruU  DepeirimmU^UZQ. 


Liveries   £6,208 

Forage   5,308 

Farriery    1,012 

Horses   3,345 

Carriages   4,125 

Harness  and  Saddlery  ....  1,144 

Bits  and  Spurs   30 

Whips    46 

Lamps,  Gas-lights,  &c   642 

Coals  and  Wood   954 

Stationery   48 

Turnery  Articles   176 

Candles,  Soap,  k  Washing.  298 

Ironmongeiy    182 

Carried  forward   £23,518 


Brought  forward  £23,518 

Allowance  for  LMging ....  590 
Sundry  other  small  expenses  2,822 
Travelling  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements   1,846 

Post-horses    1,402 

King's  Plates    2,310 

Stud  Bills   546 

Hunt  Bills   5,000 


Deduct  Proceeds  of  useless 
Horses  sold   


£38,784 


529 


Net^penses   £38,205 


Matter  of  the  Mohee^  D^arAiMM^— 1836. 


Expenses  during  the  year  1836 
Total  


£1,880 


£174,084 
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No  tmprejudiced  man,  in  reading  the  details  above  given,  oon  come  to 
any  other  oonclnsion  than  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pnblio  mon^ 
thus  expended  oondnces,  in  not  the  slightest  degree,  either  to  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  Sovereign  or  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  At  the  time  of 
their  original  institution  many  of  these  offices  and  ceremonies  had  a 
species  of  reality  about  them  in  keeping  with  the  f  endal  barbarism  of  the 
age,  and  significantly  enough  it  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  uneducated 
mass,  of  the  ''divinity"  that  seemed  to  them  to  ''hedge  a  king; "  but 
with  the  spread  of  a  lugher  degree  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  it  must 
be  owned  that  these  remnants  of  a  decayed  feudalism  appear  sufficiently 
absurd,  and  would,  probably,  have  gone  out  with  other  kindred  mum- 
meries which  the  good  sense  of  this  nineteenth  century  has  extinguished, 
had  it  not  been  that  under  cover  of  an  antiquated  and  unmeaning  pagean- 
try many  branches  of  the  aristocracy  and  their  needy  dependents  have 
been  enabled  to  quarter  themselves  on  the  public  purse.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  large  share  of  the  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament  towards 
defraying  the  charges  of  the  Civil  list  is  expended  on  sinecure  func- 
tionazies,  and  in  keeping  up  cumbrous  forms  and  practices  which  would 
certainly  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  A  still 
larger  amount  is  expended  on  overpaid  o£&cials,  whose  number  might  be 
considerably  reduced  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  what  some  might 
consider  the  becoming  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  a  Court.  By  that  means 
there  would  result  not  only  a  curtailment  in  the  amount  paid  for  salaries, 
but  a  still  more  considerable  saving  in  the  tradesmen's  department  of  the 
Royal  Household,  the  cost  of  which  is  probably  increased  four-fold  beyond 
what  would  be  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's  personal  comfort  and  gratifi- 
cation, by  the  constant  and  lavish  expenditure  of  these  hangers-on  about 
Court  during  the  periods  of  their  nominal  service. 

Without  committing  themselves  to  any  particulars  of  possible  reductions 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Oivil  List — a  task  which  might,  perhaps,  be  better 
left  to  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  national  affairs  is  confided 
— ^the  Financial  Keform  Association  would  content  themselves  by  indicat- 
ing the  course  which  an  honest  and  truly  patriotic  Oovemment  ought  to 
f oUow  in  dealing  with  this  question.  They  are  more  than  ever  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  ventured  on  at  the  commencement  of 
this  enquiry,  that  an  annual  vote  of  £200,000  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
yn»^Tif.<n'Ti  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  honour  of  the  nation — a  sum 
which,  in  a  future  reign,  might  probably  be  reduced  still  farther,  and 
yet  leave  the  Sovereign  in  possession  of  eveiything  that  could  contribute 
to  personal  gratification  and  official  dignity. 

It  may  be  considered  by  some  that  any  interference  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  Crown  is  an  act  of  virtual  disloyalty  to  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
proceeds  either  from  feelings  of  envy,  or  from  a  desire  to  see  this  import- 
ant office  shorn  of  its  long-possessed  lustre.  To  such  objectors  we  would 
commend  a  consideration  of  the  following  question: — Who  arc  the  real 
recipients  of  this  Parliamentary  grant  of  £886,000?  Is  it  the  Sovereign, 
who  is  allowed  out  of  it  £60,000  for  her  Privy  Purse,  and  the  expenses  of  her 
domestic  establishment  besides;  or  are  they  the  numerous  relatives,  friends, 
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political  oonneotioiu,  and  dependents  of  that  section  of  the  aziftocracy 
which  happens,  for  the  time  being,  to  oonunand  a  Parliamentaiy  majoritj  P 
Oan  it  be  doubted  that  pay  and  patronage  are  the  main  reasons  why  so 
vigorous  an  outcry  is  kept  up  in  certain  quarters  against  any  interference 
with  established  abuses?  If  it  be  right  that  these  honorary  offices  and 
services  should  still  be  retained  about  Court,  why  should  not  the  holders 
of  them  be  satisfied  with  the  honour  apart  from  the  emoluments?  Why 
should  not  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  with  oountlees 
others  of  the  official  tribe,  be  put  in  the  like  category  with  the  Lord  High 
Almoner,  and  the  Hereditaiy  Grand  Marshal,  who  keep  up  their  country's 
dignity  gratuitously  P  Those  who  delight  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Court 
f  arour  should  find  in  the  privilege  of  so  doing  their  sole  reward.  They  do 
not  in  any  way  serve  the  public,  and,  therefore,  the  public  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  for  their  maintenance. 

The  Association,  far  from  wishing  to  impair  the  respect  due  to  the  high- 
est authority  of  the  realm,  or  to  render  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations  a  station  so  worthily  filled  by  its  present  occupant,  desire  rather 
to  exalt  it  higher  in  public  estimation  by  lopping  off  the  unsightly  excres- 
cences with  which  the  rapacity  and  selfishness  of  past  times  have  disfigured 
the  office,  so  that  it  may  stand  forth  to  the  admiration  of  a  contented  and 
loyal  people,  not  only  the  source  of  all  honour,  but  the  embodiment  of  all 
justice,  and  the  patron  of  all  excellence. 

The  objects  of  the  Financial  Association  are — 

Ist.— To  Qse  all  lawftil  and  oonstitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
the  exjieuditure  of  tlie  Govenimont,  consistent  with  due  ettlciency  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  publie  service. 

2nd.— To  adyoc&te  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation, 
fairly  levied  upon  property  and  mcome,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  com* 
plicated,  and  exi)en8iTely-coUected  duties  upon  commodities. 

Political  partizanship  is  distinctly  disavowed,  the  Association  bein^ 
composed  of  men  of  all  political  parties. 


R.  GLADSTONE,  Esq.,  PMsroKKT. 

Financial  Refohm  Association, 

LlVBRFOOL. 


N.B.~The  foregoing  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made  when  issuad  in  1S48. 
Many  details  may  since  have  been  altered,  but  it  is  reprinted  to  show  students  of  English 
political  history  the  state  of  things  a  generation  Ago.—Liviiiyool,  1882. 


LrvxKFOOL  t  Published  by  the  Ftkanoial  Reform  Assocutzoh,  60i  Lard  S1zset»  and  to 
be  had,  by  Order,  through  any  Bookseller  in  the  Eiugdom. 
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PENSION  LIST. 

Ths  FiKAifciAL  Reform  Association,  in  its  first  tract,  explained  the 
present  dangerous  and  disgracefol  position  of  the  national  finances,  and 
showed  that  a  prompt  and  unsparing  retrenchment  in  the  national  expendi- 
ture is  not  only  called  for  by  prudence  and  justice,  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  State. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  respectfully  suggested  the  propriety  of  It 
considerable  reduction  in  the  allowance  to  her  most  Gracious  Kajes^  the 
Queen,  and  they  now  declare,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  justness  of,  and 
urgent  necessity  for,  similar  curtailments  in  the  allowances  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  sums  annually  Toted  py  the  King  of  Han* 
oTer  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  they  feel  it  their  duty  most  earnestly 
to  protest  against  all  such  allowances  to  foreign  potentates  oat  of  the 
national  revenues,  maintaining  that  payments  of  this  kind  directly  violate 
the  dearest  principles  of  right  and  policy.  It  is  not  Just  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants of  one  nation  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  or  any  part.o( 
the  Qovexnment,  of  another.  Nor  is  it  politic  to  place  any  portion  of  our 
national  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign  ruler,  since  it  may,  at  any  time, 
be  his  interest  (or  possible  even  his  duty  towards  the  State  which  he 
governs)  to  use  such  moneys  to  the  detriment  of  this  ootmtiy.  The  poUoy 
of  such  grants  has  been  defended  on  account  of  a  supposed  favourable 
influence  at  foreign  Courts,  which  they  may  tend  to  establish.  But  it  is 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  rqyal  recipients  to  imagine  that  they  oan, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  bribed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  tha 
countries  over  which  they  rule ;  and  it  is  manifestly  absuid  to  oonoelvft 
that  the  mighty  empire  of  Britain  can  only  sustain  her  influence  by  being 
guilty  of  corruption.  It  must  be  alike  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitante  of  the  coontiy  receiving,  and  the  countiy  paying*  these  de« 
grading  allowances. 
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BBANGHB8  OF  TEM  SOTAL  FAIOLT. 

ProMot 
aUowanoe. 

Frapoeed 
fatore 
aUowaaoe. 

H.E.H.  Prinoe  of  Sue  Cobu^,  now  Kmg  of  the  Belgjaiu  

-mill 

£ 
Nil. 
Nfl. 
16,000 
10.000 
16,000 
90,00 
60,000 

H.B.H.  the  Dn chess  of  Kent  

KM.  Adelaide,  13ie  Qneen  D«in«er  

In  addition  to  the  large  amonnt  bo  layislily  granted  by  the  Legislatare 
to  the  Ck)n8ort  of  the  Sovereign,  he  holds  the  rank,  and  enjojs  the  emolu- 
ments of  Field- Marshal  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  Ck)nstable  of  Windsor  Castle,  Banger  of  Windsor  Park,  and  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  whioh  offices,  it  is  computed,  add  at  least  one- 
fourth  to  his  original  allowance.  Monj  similar  ofiloes  are  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Association  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  most  in- 
jurious system  thus  to  give  iuordinaie  patxonage  and  power  to  a  few 
individuals,  and  heap  upon  them  offices  which  might  well  be  bestowed  (if 
at  all  necessary,  though  the  fact  that  one  person  can  hold  so  many  offices 
is  almost  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  sinecures),  upon  meritorious 
officers  who  are  otherwise  rewarded  at  an  additional  expense  to  the  nation. 
These  appointments  are  a  virtual  breach  of  contract  with  the  Legislature, 
as  they  are  a  means  of  indirectly  increasing  those  allowances  which  Par- 
liament has  already  settled. 

There  is  ample  room  for  retrenchment  in  the  enormous  sums  annually 
misaptxropriated  to  the  recipients  of  unearned  pensions ;  but  before  com- 
mencing an  analysiB  of  the  Pension  List^  they  must  first  animadvert  upon 
the  unsystematic,  confused,  and  unbusiness-b'ke  method  of  keeping  tho 
Oovemment  accounts.  In  8<nne  places  the  most  trivial  details  of  petty 
amounts  are  given,  while  in  others  a  single  line  conveys  all  the  ezplaaation 
vouchsafed  concerning  an  expenditure  of  thousands.  The  different  offices 
keep  separate  accounts,  and  the  pensions  are  scattered  among  them  without 
any  apparent  system  or  rule,  the  same  individual  sometimes  reodving  dis- 
tinct pensions  out  of  different  funds.  The  first  reform  should  be  to  give 
the  nation,  annually,  a  clear  and  systematic  Dr.  and  Or,  account  of  the 
whole  governmental  income  and  expenditure.  The  total  gross  income^ 
from  aU  sources,  should  be  annually  accounted  for,  nor  should  a  faytt^i't^g 
be  expended  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  public  hear  of  the  Pension  List,  and  naturally  think  that  a  straight- 
forward list  of  pensioners  is  published  by  the  Oovemment ;  but  so  fto  is 
thin  from  being  the  case,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any  approxi* 
suite  idea  of  the  total  amount  ai  pensions  can  be  obtained.  Pensions  an 
taken  froxU  almost  every  Government  fund  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer^ 
though  t3i6  full  particulars  are  not  revealed  in  the  finance  accounts.  Thm 
are  also  the  Ciril  List  pensions  of  England,  the  Civil  last  pensiona  of  ire* 
listtd,  the  pensions  charged  on  the  h«reditary  teireiraes  of  ficotUuidi  tttiA 
the  pensions  chaiged  on  the  4  per  cent,  duties. 
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When  tpfiAing  ol  tfaa  Penaion  liit,  the  ttflitigy  and  naval  pemdoiwfor 
woondB,  lon^  aervioe,  fto.,  are  not  indnded,  because  it  ie  considered  that 
thi^  are  oompletelj  diiEerent  in  kind  from  the  others;  and  that  those  who 
engage  in  the  nulitaxy  and  naval  services,  and  thereby  peril  life,  limb,  and 
health,  are  entitled  to  some  systematic  provision  against  indigence  for  then 
dd  age  or  infirmity,  and,  in  case  of  death,  lor  the  support  of  their  widows 
and  children. 

The  CJoundl  will  now  explain  their  conception  of  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  bestowal  and  duration  of  pensions.  All  pensions 
should  be  the  free  gifts  of  a  nation's  gratitude  bestowed  upon  those  who, 
by  word  or  deed,  perform  some  extraordinary  service  to  the  community. 
The  dischaige  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  any  office  is  compensafced  by  the 
aalaiy  of  that  ofQce,  and  a  pension  is  not  merited  by  merely  doing  that, 
the  omission  of  which  would  have  deserved  punishment.  Public  services 
should  be  Cairly  and  sufficiently  remunerated  at  the  time  they  are  per- 
formed, so  that  those  who  receive  the  benefit  may  bear  the  esqpense ;  there- 
fore, in  each  case,  where  an  extraordinaiy  reward  is  merited,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  give  that  reward  in  a  single  sum,  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  pension,  ^en  the  signal  service  which  merits  a  pension  is 
performed  at  the  cost  of  the  individual's  life,  the  nation  should  provide  for 
his  widow  and  children;  and  when  one  who  has  merited  and  obtained  a 
pension  has,  owing  to  hi*  dovotion  to  hit  ooutUry,  left  his  family  in  povert^i 
the  pension  may  rightfully  descend  to  his  children,  but  in  no  case  should 
it  descend  further.  If  the  service  be  great,  the  amount  of  the  pension 
should  be  correipondingly  large;  but  under  no  dzcumstanoes  should  its 
duration  be  extended  b^ond  the  children  of  the  individual  upon  whom  it 
was  originally  conf  erred. 

80  long,  however,  as  pensions  are  in  the  gift  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  they  are  extremely  liable  to  be  perverted  to  personal 
and  party  purposes;  and  the  Association  regrets  to  say  that  a  careful 
investigatipn  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  pensions  have, 
lor  centuries,  been  granted  with  most  reckless  and  reprehensible  profusion; 
that  many  of  them  are  the  hereditary  relics  of  ancient  abuses,  and  others 
tiie  fruits  of  personal  favouritism  and  political  profligacy ;  while  the  true 
national  benefactors  have  been  almost  altogether  neglected. 

The  pensions  granted  by  Boyal  patents  were  originally  paid  by  the 
Scveoraign  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Grown.  As  the  subject  of 
tfaeae  revenues  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter,  it  is  sufficient  now 
to  observe  tiiat  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  executive  €k>vemment| 
inolaatve  of  the  personal  expensea  of  the  Sovereign,  were  formerly  defrayed 
ooi  of  them;  but  even  if  they  were  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  Royalty 
akme,  it  ia  evident  tjjat  the  Sovereign,  lor  the  time  being,  could  only  have 
had  a  life  interest  in  them,  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  and,  therefore,  all  pen* 
i^ons  bestowed  out  of  them  ought  to  have  ceased  at  the  demise  of  the 
l^antors.  This  principle  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  resumption  of  Grown 
gftils,  wldflh  have  repeatedly  taken  place;  but  unfortunately,  it  has  not 
basB  ngnlaily  enf oroed.  % 

Tke  Vinaiicial  Belorm  AsBooiatton  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  mettiod 
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of  patting  a  stop  to  the  gitws  abiues  of  the  pension' system  would  be  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  being  forthwith  passed,  abolishiog  all  pensions  granted 
before  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  and  placing  the  power  of  granting 
all  future  pensions  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  CJommoos,  whose  first  duty 
Would  be  to  examine  the  claims  of  all  those  who  may  seek  for  re-grants  of 
tiiose  abolished.  A  pension  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  a  national 
gift  unless  bestowed  by  the  national  representatiyes ;  for  this  reason  the 
power  of  granting  them  should  be  confined  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Parliament  has  lately  limited  the  power  of  granting  one  particular  branch 
of  new  pensiouB  to  a  maxiiMum  of  £1,200  annually ;  but  this  is  only  a  lii||jLt 
to  misapplication,  and  not  a  preTentire. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  it  would  be  immoral,  by  others  that  it 
would  be  impolitic,  to  abolish  pensions  granted  by  Koyal  patent  or  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Both  these  assertions  will  be  best  answered  by  examining 
An  individual  pension  rather  than  by  vaguely  generalising  about  abstrac- 
tions. To  commence  with  the  first  on  the  list,  the  following  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  granted :— A  profligate  monarch,  dis- 
regarding the  high  and  solemn  duties  of  his  office,  Uved  a  life  of  licentious 
debauchery.  He  had  numerous  illegitimate  children,  upon  three  of  whom 
he  bestowed  ducal  tities,  and  to  enable  them  to  support  their  pseudo 
dignity,  he  abused  his  sacred  trust,  and  misappropriated  to  their  use  a 
portion  of  the  public  moneys  which  were  paid  to  him  by  his  subjects  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  kingdom.  Nor 
did  he  content  himself  with  burdening  the  nation  with  their  maintenance 
for  one,  or  even  two,  generations ;  he  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  his  heirs  fwr  wer  shoiQd  receive  about  £7,000  a  year  from  the  exdse 
revenue,  and  about  £3,000  a  year  from  the  post-office  revenue.  ICany 
generations  have  since  succeeded  each  other,  but  no  Duke  of  Grafton  has 
yet  arisen  with  sufficient  honour  or  patriotism  to  refuse  to  profit  by  the 
wickedness  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  reject  money  taken,  without  requital, 
from  the  honest  earnings  of  the  industrious  poor;  and  the  question  is, 
whither,  in  order  to  pay  this  disgraceful  pension,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  is  to  be  yearly  wrung  from  an  overtaxed  people  for  ever.  Although 
it  is  perfectly  right  for  the  State  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  its  subjects 
for  the  real  maintenance  of  the  Government,  it  is  palpably  unjust  that 
money  which  a  man  has  honestiy  earned  should  be  taken  out  of  his  pocket 
and  given  to  another  who  has  done  nothing  for  it.  If  the  principle  were 
admitted  that  the  abolition  of  unmerited  pensions  is  a  breach  of  public 
|aith,  it  would  bind  the  country  to  maintain  every  monopoly  or  other  un- 
just privilege  ever  granted,  since,  in  ]|pth  cases,  a  pecuniary  gain  is 
wrongfully  realized  by  indiyiduals  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Royal  patent  or  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  incomprehensible 
yrhy  it  skoiQd  be  considered  a  breach  of  faith  to  abolish  the  one,  and  an 
act  of  public  justice  to  abolish  the  other.  The  objectionable  pensions 
granted  by  Acts  of  Parliament  originated  from  a  breach  of  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  publio  purse,  and  the  Association 
cannot  admit  {bat  the  people  are  to  suffer  in  perpetuity  for  the  fault  or 
fraud  of  their  troiitees.  Any  attempt  to  flxaj^enoaal  liability  xxpoa  an 
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indiyidual  on  such  groonds  wotdd,  of  coune,  fail ;  and  why  a  rule,  which 
no  one  in  his  piiyate  capacity  would  tolerate  for  a  moment,  should  hold 
good  against  the  public,  let  those  who  support  it  explain.  The  idea  that 
it  is  impolitic  to  extinguish  these  pensions  is  founded  upon  an  impression 
that  such  a  course  woiQd  tend  to  weaken  the  security  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. But,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  these  rights  do  not  stand 
upon  such  rotten  foundations  that  the  extinction  of  unjust  payments  can 
endanger  their  stability.  The  natural  sense  of  justice,  which  is  outraged 
by  the  existence  of  unearned  pensions,  is  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
the  rights  of  property.  The  impolicy  of  holding  sacred  all  financial  abuses 
which  can  find  refuge  beneath  old  patents  or  Acts  of  Parliament  is 
apparent,  for  this  doctrine  would  ineyitably  cause  a  revolution  in  course 
of  time,  as  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  unendurable  accumulated 
wrongs  of  centuries.  No  political  dogma,  ia  short,  can  be  more  false  or 
more  dangerous  than  this — that  to  maintain  rights  it  is  necessary  to  uphold 
wrongs. 


SECTION  III.— THE  PENSION  LIST. 

PENSIONS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE  AND  EXCISE  REVENUES 
IN  TUEIK  PBOGBESS  TO  THE  EXCHEQUER. 


NAME. 

Pretent 
Amount. 

Propoeed 

future 
Amount. 

£ 

10,fi86 
4,000 
9,900 

1,SOO 

Nfl. 
Nfl. 
Nfl. 
Nfl. 
Nfl. 

Amgaeeii  of  the  late  Cbaa.  Boone,  moiety  of  Earl  Bath's  peosn. 

These  pensions  have  all  descended  several  generations,  and  neither  the 
present  recipients  nor  their  parents  have  done  anything  to  deserve  a  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  pensions  for  naval  and  military  services,  the  Associa- 
tion must  state  (without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  general  question  as 
to  the  justifiableness  of  war,  or  on  the  justness  of  the  particular  wars 
which  originated  these  pensions),  that,  so  long  as  wars  are  entered  into, 
they  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  conferring  honourable  rewards  for  dis- 
tinguished naval  and  military  services,  but  they  consider  that  the  practice  of 
creating  peerages  in  these  cases  is  one  of  most  questionable  policy.  The 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  appears  to  be  considered  ueeessary 
to  support  the  dignity  of  a  title ;  and,  though  a  title  granted  to  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  pension,  which 
supplies  the  requisite  wealth  to  the  first  Peer,  the  peerage  being  hereditary, 
the  pension  is  too  apt  to  become  so  likewise,  and  thus  the  descendants  of  a 
great  man  are  degraded  into  a  rase  of  State  paupers.  A  man  may  possess 
a  great  genius  for  war,  and  yet  be  a  very  inefficient  legislator ;  neverthe- 
less, if  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  be  esteemed  an  appropriate  honour  for 
victorious  naval  and  military  commanders,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
peerage  should  not  resemble  those  held  by  the  Bishops,  which  terminate 
with  their  lives. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  cases  are  possible  in  which  a  pension's  descent  to 
the  children  of  the  original  grantee  might  be  defensible ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  ought  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  and  not  monopolized  by 
the  eldest  son,  as  it  is  now,  when  attached*  to  an  hereditary  title. 

The  Association  regrets  to  observe  that  there  has  always  been  an  exces- 
sive disproportion  between  the  naval  and  military  pensions  given  to  the 
fortunate  survivors,  and  those  granted  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
equally  gallant  men  who  have  fallen  in  battle. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  previously  explained,  whenever  the 
present  recipient  is  neither  the  original  grantee  or  his  son,  the  pension  is 
proposed  to  be  struck  off.  As  for  those  which  remain,  the  propriety,  in 
each  instance,  of  the  pension* s  descent  has  not  been  very  strictly  investi- 
gated, nor  has  the  amount  been  narrowly  weighed,  although  possibly,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  disproportionately  large,  ,for  the  Council  would  rather 
err  here  on  the  side  of  liberality,  as  they  feel  that  they  are  now  dealing 
with  one  of  the  purest  parts  of  the  Pension  List. 


PENSIONS  FOR  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  SERVICES. 


NAME. 

Present 
Amount. 

Proposed 

future 
Amount. 

£ 

£ 

Ix>rd  Rodney,  grandson  of  Admiral  Rodney,  but  fifth  Peer 

1,(00 

NU. 

Dowager  1  Ady  Rodney,  widow  of  another  grandBon  of  Admiral 

Rodney  

1,000 

Na. 

Lord  Abercromby,  grandson  of  General  Abercromby   

2.000 

NU. 

Lord  Amherst,  nephew  of  Lord  Amherst,  Commander-in-Chief 

a.ooo 

Na. 

VuBGOont  St.  Vincent,  nephew  of  Admiral  Jenris  

8,000 

Nil. 

Earl  Nelson,  son  of  the  nephew  of  Admiral  Nelnon   

2,000 

Nil. 

Countess  of  Nelson,  present  Earl's  wife   

1,000 

Nil. 

Dowairer  Countess  of  Nelson,  widow  of  the  nephew  of  Admiral 

Nelson     

2,000 

Ntt. 

Lord  Exmonth,  grandson  of  Admiral  Viscount  Exmonth 

2,000 

Nfl. 

Visooant  Lake,  died  24th  June,        was  son  of  CKmend  Lake  .. 
Earl  of  Camperdown,  son  of  Admiral  Duncan   

2,000 

Nil. 

8.000 

8,000 

Ixnrd  Keane,  son  of  General  Keane   

2,000 

2,000 

Hon.  Sarah  CoUingwood,  daughter  of  Admiral  Collingfwood 

600 

600 

Duke  of  Wellington,  original  grantee  

4,000 

4,000 

Lord  Beresford  ditto   

2,000 

2,000 

Lord  Combermere  ditto   

2,000 

2.000 

Lord  Seaton  ditto   

2,000 

2,000 

Lord  Gough  ditto   

1,000 

1.000 

Upon  examination  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  authorising  the  grant  of 
pensions  for  civil,  judicial,  and  diplomatic  services,  it  will  appear  that  some 
of  them  have  given  the  Executive  Government  a  general  power  of  granting 
pensions  to  certain  public  officers,  without  consulting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. One  Act,  for  instance,  authorises  six  pensions  of  £3,000  par  annum 
each  to  be  granted  to  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty,  Secretaries 
of  State,  or  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer ;  three  pensions  of  £2,000  per 
annum  each  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  or  Secrttary  at  War ;  six 
pensions  of  £1,500  per  annum  each  to  other  Secretaries;  and  six  pensions 
of  £1,000  per  annum  each  to  Under  Secretaries.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Association  all  these  extravagant  Acts  should  be  immediately  repealed, 
because  the  national  representatives  are  shut  out  by  them  from  all  power 
of  checking  this  branch  of  Ministerial  prodigality,  and  because  by  theae 
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Acts  the  mere  tenure  of  office  is  constitated  a  sufficient  title  to  a  pension ; 
while  they  Tnaintain  that  a  pension  to  a  public  officer  should  be  an  unusual 
and  additional  reward  for  those  exceptional  cases,  when  unusual  and 
additional  services  have  been  performed. 

The  system  of  retirmg  pensions  is  an  indirect  and  discreditable  method 
of  augmenting  salaries,  which,  if  too  low^  should  be  openly  and  undis- 
guisedly  increased.  The  amounts  of  the  different  salaries,  however,  are 
stated  below,  so  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
their  sufficiency.  Many  of  the  officers  are  displaced  upon  each  change  of 
Administration,  and  as  these  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  these 
enormous  undeserved  retiring  pensions  form  a  heavy  and  increasing  burden. 

The  diplomatic  pensions  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  all  un- 
merited. These  officers  were  very  highly  paid,  and  they  none  of  them 
appear  to  have  performed  any  extraordinary  services.  In  many  cases  they 
were  worse  than  useless,  for  they  prevented  the  nation  from  reaping  the 
natural  advantage  of  its  insular  position,  and  involved  England  in  needless 
expenses  by  drawing  her  into  the  whirlpool  of  Continental  politics. 

The  Council,  after  carefully  considering  the  judicial  pensions,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  officers  are,  in  many  important  parti- 
culars, dissimilar  from  all  others,  and  that  they  form  a  special  case  in 
which  retiring  pensions  (being  more  of  the  nature,  however,  of  superan- 
nuation allowances),  are  politic  and  defensible.  But  they  conceive  that 
the  political  and  judicial  duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  divided, 
and  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed,  at  a  reasonable  salary  (to 
be  dnlucted  from  that  now  received  by  the  Chancellor),  and  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  be  appointed  for  life  like  the  other  judges.  The  ex- 
Chancellor  formerly  received  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year,  but  in  1832  an 
extra  and  superfluous  sum  of  £1,000  was  added.  The  Financial  Reform 
Association  most  earnestly  and  indignantly  protests  against  the  principle 
upon  which  that  addition  was  grounded,  as  the  Act  states  that  the  increase 
was  given  becauBe  the  abolition  of  certain  sinecure  offices  would  deprive 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  patronage.  They  maintain  that  this  contains  a 
most  dangerous  fallacy  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  public  officers,  since 
it  apparently  assumes  that  official  patronage  is  private  property,  which 
may  be  justifiably  employed  for  personal  gain. 

The  pensions  now  under  consideration  differ  from  any  the  abolition  of 
which  the  Financial  Reform  Association  has  advocated  in  its  previous 
remarks  on  the  Pension  List,  inasmuch  as  these  have  been  granted 
for  work  done,  while  the  former  pensions  were  inherited  by  their  present 
recipients.  The  Association  maintains,  however,  that  the  following 
parties  have  been  amply  paid  for  their  work,  and  that  (excepting  Sir 
H.  Pottinger)  they  have  performed  no  such  extraordinary  services  as 
merit  pensions.  Under  these  circumstances  they  propose  that  these  pen- 
sions (the  judicial  ones  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger* s  excepted)  should  be  reduced 
one -tenth  annually,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  they  would  b« 
At  an  end.  * 
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PENSIONS  FOB  CIVIL,  JTOIGIAL,  AND  DIFLOMATIC  8EBVICE8,  AS  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  PABUAHENTART  FINANGB  AGC0UNT8  FOB  THE  YEAR  1847. 


NAME. 


Lord  Bezley,  ez-€haaoeUor  of  the  Ezdiequer,  salary  £5,000  per 

annum  

TiOrd  Glenelg,  ex-Colonial  Socretary.  salary  £5.0r)0  ner  annum 
Hon.  Henry  Goul  urn,  ex-Chanc^or  of  the  Excnequer,  salary 

£5.0i)0  por  annum   

Hon.  8.  R.  LuRhinirton   

Hon.  J.  W.  Ooker,  ex-Secretaxy  to  Admiralty,  salary  £3,000 

per  annum       

Hon.  J.  Planta,  ex-Secretanr  of  Treasury,  salaiy  £8,500  per  ann 
Hon.  H.  Hobhouse,  ex-Under  Secretiiry  of  State,  salary  £1,500 

per  annum,  and  is  now  Keeper  of  State  Papers,  salary  £600 

per  annum     

Sir  Geo.  Clerk,  ex-Secrctary  of  Treasury,  salary  £S,.')00  per  ann 
Sir  J.  Barrow.  ex-Under  Secretaiy  of  Admiralty,  salu-y  £1,500 

per  annum   

"WilHiun  Richard  Hamilton,  Esq  

R.  W.  Hay,  Esq.,  ex  Under  Colonial  Sec.,  salary  £2,000  per  ann .. 
Sir  H.  Pottinarer,  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  whose  eminent  skill 

and  snocera  were  oi  extraordinary  service  to  the  nation 

Lord  Brougham,  ex- Lord  Chancellor  

Lortl  Lyndhurst  ditto   

Kir  Thomas  Ei'skine,  retired  Judge   

Sir  J.  B.  Bosiinquet  ditto   

Sir  E.  Siu^den.  ex>-Chancellor  of  Ireland   

Dr.  J.  Hinchliffe,  retired  Judge  of  Vice-Admiralty  Court 
Sir  Robert  Adair,  ex- Ambassador  to  Turkey,  salaiy  £7,000 
Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  ditto  ditto 

Viscount  Strangford,  ex-Ambasaador  to  Buswia,  salary  £9,00*) 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Envoy  to  Portugal,  salary  £4,400  ... 

A.  Cockbum,  Esq.,  Minister  to  Wurtemburg,  salary  £2,200 
J.  P.  Mori<?r,  Esq.,  Minister  to  Saxony,  salary  £2.800 
G.  W.  Chadd.  Em.,  Envoy  to  Prussia,  aalary  £5,5>i0 

B.  Prere.  E^q..  Minister  to  Turkey   

G.  Hammond,  Esq..  Minister  to  the  United  States,  salary  £6.000 
Hon.  H.  Pierpoint,  Envoy  to  Stockholm,  salary  £3,400  ... 

E.  J.  Dawkin.%  Esq.,  Minister  to  Greece   

Hon.  C.  R.  Vaughan,  Minister  to  United  States,  salary  £5,000 

Hon.  Sir  A.  Foster,  Envoy  to  Turin,  8alar>'  £4,l«iO  

W.  Turner.  Fi-^iq..  Minister  to  Columbia,  salary  £1,900  ... 
Lord  Reauvale,  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  salary  £9,000 
Jjord  Erskine,  Erivoy  to  Munich,  salary  £3,(300   

H.  Mandeville,  Mimster  to  Buenos  Ajrres,  salary  £3,300  ... 
Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  Envoy  to  Madrid,  .salary  £6,5fX) 
Tx)rd  Cowley,  AmbasHador  to  France,  salary  £9,000 
Lord  Hoytesbury.  Ambassador  to  Russia,  salary  £9,000  ... 
Sir  R.  Gonion,  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  salary  £9,500 

H.  Hamilton,  Esq  

Sir  George  Jaoknon  

James  Morier,  Esq.  

Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq  

A.  8.  Douglas,  E.sq  

T.  Hamilton.  E»q  

Earl  of  Orford   

E.  P.  Wcrry,  Esq  

Hon.  J.  Talbot   

Sir  Henry  Willoch  

Rev.  Thomas  Penrose  


Preaent 

Amount. 


8,000 
2.000 

2,000 
1,500 

1,600 
760 


1,000 
1,200 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,600 
5.(00 
5.000 
3,500 
8,50(» 
3,(i92 
1,000 
2,056 

2,(m 

2,066 
1,786 
1,616 
1,616 
1,300 
1,066 
1,066 
1,066 
786 
1,300 
1.300 
900 
1,700 
1,276 
90<) 
700 
1,418 
2,107 
1,494 
848 
3(« 
976 
886 
706 
706 
706 
436 
626 
846 
213 


Proposed 

future 
Amount. 


i 


1,600 

4,000 
4,000 

H,  5nO 
3,300 
3,692 

I,  000 


The  remainiug  pensions  need  little  explanation,  for  the  mere  statement 
of  them,  as  published  in  the  Government  accounts,  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  necessity  for  their  abolition. 

The  pensions  formerly  on  ths  Civil  List  ought  to  have  terminated  at  the 
'  demise  of  the  Royal  grantors,  for  the  reason  previously  stated.  No  details 
of  these  pensions  (although  amounting  to  £90,000  per  annum)  are  given 
in  the  Gk)vemmeut  finance  acoounts.   The  particulars  may  possibly  be 
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oono6«led  from  poUcj ;  but  it  is  sounder  policy  to  remore  aboM  tliau  to 
endeavour  to  hide  them. 

A  searching  revision  and  purification  of  the  Pension  List  is  most  pres- 
oingly  needful  at  this  time  to  give  contentment  to  the  popular  mind,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  very  general  and  deep-seated 
discontent,  in  part,  arises  from  the  fact  that  one  portion  of  the  community 
is  unjustly  maintained  in  dishonourable  affluence  by  unearned  pensions 
paid  out  of  the  national  revenue,  while  others  are  enduring  severe  priva- 
tions, although  honestly  and  manfully  struggling  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  Council  cannot  conclude  without  stating  that  they  have  not 
advocated  the  abolition  of  a  single  pension  which,  in  their  opinion,  can  be 
paid  with  justice  to  the  nation,  or  with  honour  to  the  recipients. 

lOBCELLANEOUS  PENSIONS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  PABUAMENTABY 
FINANCE  AOOOUNTS  FOB  THE  TBAB  1847.  * 


PkOpOMd 

ftuon 
Amount. 


NAME. 


Present 
Amount. 


Lord  Ckiloherter,  for  his  father's  senrioes  as  Bpeate  of  the  Home 

of  Commons   

▼Inoont  Omtertnizy  ditto  ditto 

Tlie  fsthen  of  each  of  these  pensionen  received  a  salary  of  £5,000 
per  annum  while  working,  and  a  retirinfir  pension  of  £8,000  per 
annnm  for  the  rest  of  thor  lives ;  and  now  the  sons  get  £8,000 
per  annum  each,  for  life,  without  even  a  pretence  of  aervioe  of 
any  kind. 

O.  Fenn.  for  William  Fenn's  senrioes  in  America  a  oentnxy  and 
a  half  ago   

YvKOunt  Osnning,  for  his  father's  serrioes.  who,  when  Ghanoellar 
of  the  Exchequer,  received  a  salftrv  of  £6,000  per  annum ;  and 
Visooant  Canning  himself,  as  Ijnder-aecretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  a  salarv  of  £1,600  per  annum   

The  OiBoen  of  the  late  Levant  Company  and  African  Company, 
two  absurd  old  monopolies  which,  after  being  kept  from  bank- 
r^ptg^^  repeated  I'arliamentary  grants,  were  at  length 

The  Officers  oif  late  Lottery  Office  and  Exchequer,  many  of  than 

sinecurists,  and  all  of  them  wdl  paid   

8.  Beniyal,  late  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  (nneonre;  

H.  Ellis,  late  Clerk  of  the  Fells  (sineoTU'e)   

Smants  of  Queen  Charlotte   

Ditto    George  m.   

Ditto    Queen  CaroUne  

I^nsions  formeriy  on  the  Civil  list  of  their  late  Majesties  Geo. 

IV.  and  William  IV.  Hereditary  revenues  of  Scotland  and 

4^  per  cent,  duties 

laxLAirn— Pensions  f onnerly  on  Civil  List   

Hn.  8.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  A.  Knipe  

Baron  Ayhner.  This  pension  was  granted  to  his  mothw,  not  for 

any  services  to  the  nation,  but  because  she  was  poor;  and 

alttionffh  he  is  an  Admiral  he  still  accepts  it   

Frinoe  of  Mecklenbuifffa  Strelits,  a  foreign  potentate,  who  manied 

the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  

Annuities  and  Compensations  to  sundry  persons  for  loss  of 

emoluments  by  the  Union  

Offleert  in  the  late  Courts  of  Jnstioe,  Irish  Treasury,  fte.... 

Annnitiiw  granted  by  Acts   

SooTLAVD---fiir  Hemj  Jardine^  late  King's  Bemembranoer 

A.  Longmore,  late  Clerk  to  ditto   

Bobert,  Visooant  Melville,  for  loss  of  privilege  of  nominating  th« 

8he(ilIh>GtokB  in  Scotland  

This  pemlon  ia  similar  in  principle  to  the  ChanoeUor's  for  loea  of 
patronage,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  should  be  abdUshed.  Lord 
Melville  also  rBeeivw£S,776  per  amnim  aa  Beeper  of  tbe  Fkivy 
Sfl  of  Seottand.  '  


8,000 
8,000 


4,000 


8,000 


768 

10,686 
9,700 
1,400 
8,889 
4,414 
41S 


67,86S 
Sl,»7 
881 


661 

1,788 

6,886 
96311 
9,766 
1,400 
880 

1,000 


Mil. 
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Tho  Awodation  mh  peccare  no  Just  groond  for  oompenaation  aUom- 

ances  upon  the  abolition  of  OBeless  ofQces.  They  maintain  that  as  a  public 
office  can  never  become  piivate  property,  the  right  of  abolishing  one  when 
it  has  become  useless  ought  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  nation  from  the 
servant  who  happens  to  fill  it;  and  that  the  term  of  appointment  can 
never  form  a  just  defence  for  these  payments,  since,  from  its  very  nature, 
it  must  necessarily  depend  upon  che  existence  of  the  office,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  the  officer.  The  only  justifiable  motive  for  the  formation  or 
for  the  continuance  of  a  public  office  is,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  the 
community,  and  not  the  benefit  of  the  placeholder. 

These  compensations  are  essentially  different  tn  principle  from  superan- 
nuation allowances,  ds  they  were  not  earned  by  length  of  service,  but 
obtained  by  the  mere  accident  of  holding  a  useless  office  when  It  was  about 
to  be  abolished.  Even  if  the  office  Tzere  loi  au  absolute  sinecure,  its 
abolition  cannot  entitle  the  *iolder  to  a  competency  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  return  for  possibly  only  a  few  years'  or  even  months'  service,  for 
which  he  has  already  received  ample  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  salaiy. 

The  Association  has  previously  mentioned  that  on  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain offices,  pensions  have  been  granted  for  loss  of  patronage.  The  party 
holding  the  abolished  office  was  pensioned  for  loss  of  office,  and  the  party 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  appointment  was  pensioned  for  loss  of 
patronage,  thus  causing  an  actual  increai$  of  the  public  burdens  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  pretended  to  be  lightened  by  the  eztiaotion 
of  sinecures.  Under  the  pretence  of  removing  an  abuse,  its  nam$  merely 
has  been  changed,  and  another  has  been  added. 

These  changes  are  not  advocated  from  speculative  reasons,  nor  to  prevent 
some  remote  possibilify  of  evil,  but  the  nation  is  driven  to  them  by  the 
hard  pressure  of  necessity.  The  commerce  of  the  countzy  is  paralysed, 
and  the  classes  who  tupport  themaelo^  are  consequently  impoverished. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  a  debt  of  above  seven  hundred 
millions,  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  burden  of  taxation  is  more  than 
the  nation  can  bear;  and  ihe  load  must  be  speedily  and  materially 
lightened,  or  it  will  inevitably  be  suddenly  and  most  disastroualy  oTer- 
thrown. 
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SBOnON  IV. 

AHNUAL  OQlCPKNaATION  ALLOWANGM  FOB  USHLBB8  OFFIGBS  ABOLISHED, 
AS  TABBN  nunc  A  PABJJAMBNTABT  SKTUBN  OF  M ABCH  1848. 


DEPABTMENTS. 


lAmt.  pay. 
'ableJon.l, 


1848. 


TreftBury   

Secretary  of  State,  Foreign . . . 

Ditto  Colonial . . . 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland... 

Alien  Offi'^e  

Commander- in -Chiet   

Adjatant-Genend  

War  Office   

lAte  Armv  Pay  Office   

Offioialfl  of  Chelsea  Hospital 

Ditto    Military  College.. 

Ditto  ditto  Asylum.. 
Army,  Medical  Department. 

HUitar}-  Boards  ..  

lAte  Master  Master- General 
Do.  Adj. -Gen.  of  Local  Mlta, 
Do.  Compt.  of  Army  Accts. . 
Miscellaneous  Office  ablahd. 
Quarter  •  Master  General 

OreUnd)   

OmoialB  of  KilTnainhani  Hos- 

pitia   

Amy  Medical  Department 
(Irelaiid)  

Yeomanry  Biigade  Majors 

Late  Boud  of  Oenrl.  Officers 

Ibaedlaneona  

Commiasarlat  

Ordnance  

Admiralty  

Kavy  Pay  Office  (abolished) 

Paymaster-Qenerflu's  Office... 

Customs   

Excise  

Stamps  and  Taxes...  

Post-office   

Mint  Scotland  (sinecures 
abolished)  

Audit  Office  

Exchequer  


£ 
3,983 
422 
2,644 
2,653 
1,830 
225 
169 
16,410 
4,130 
3,171 
1,229 
1S2 
726 
126 
645 
1270 
290 
326 

98 

233 

160 
701 
92 
1.052 
3,677 
12,417 
44.704 
6,234 
6,88« 
24,661 
22,757 
24,747 
3,077 

540 
6,363 

8.910 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Amt.  pay- 
ableJan.l, 
1SI8. 


Paymaster  of  Ciril  Serrices 
(Ireland)  

National  Debt  Office  

Woods  and  Forests  

Stationery  Office  

Couvict  Hulk  Establishment 

Late  lottery  Office  

Consuls  abroad   

iMi&cellaneoiia  Offices  in  Ire- 
land (abolished)  : — 

Irish  Treasury  

Auditor-General's  Office  . . . 

Messenger  

Military  Audit  Office   

Civil  ditto   

linen  Board   

-Allowance  to  late  Secretary 

Boai"d  of  Works  

Lottery  Officei-s  

Compiler  of  the  Dublin 

Ga::ite  

Seneschal  of  H.M.  Manors 
Eseheator  of  Ijein.Hter  . . 
Constable  of  Dublin  Castle 
Ditto      Ca.Btlemaine .: 

State  Physician   

See.  Kingstown  Harbour, 
Receiver  of  First  Fruits 
Convict  Hulk  Establmut, 

Misccllaaeous  Offices  in  Scot- 
land (ablinhd).  The  sepa- 
rate amounts  are  not  stated 
in  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
turn:— Exchequer,  Queen's 
Household,  Keepers  of 
Great  and  Pri\'y  Seals, 
Keeper  of  Register  of  8a- 
sines.  Office  of  Lord  Regis- 
ter, Keeper  of  Signet, 
Director  of  the  Chancery .. 


205 
2,806 
95 
2,:i60 
1,254 
6,941 


1,911 
a,688 
49 
1,733 
793 

i,:«7 

320 
668 
138 

1,590 
150 

26 
250 
150 
100 

80 
244 
3bti 


3,684 


The  objects  of  the  Fmandal  Beform  Afisociation  are — 

Lrt.— To  use  all  lawful  and  constitational  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  tiie  expenditure  of  the  Qoyernment,  conwetent  with  due  effioenoy  in  the 
eevend  depertmente  of  the  public  sernce. 

Sod.— Tb  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  tazatian, 
fairly  levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lien  of  the  present  oneqnal,  com- 
plieated,  and  expensitely-oollected  duties  upon  oommoutiss. 

Political  partizaniliip  ia  distinctly  disavowed,  the  Association  being 
compoeed  of  men  of  all  political  parties. 

8tih$&r%ptum  ..5«.,  and  upwartU^  pw  aummn. 

R.  GLADSTONE,  Pm»in>m. 

FXHAMCIAL  RbFOBM  ASSOCIATION, 
LiTBBPOOL. 


V.B,^The  foregoing  Tract  was  as  oorreot  as  it  oonld  be  made  vken  iuned 
in  1848.  llany  of  the  detaile  may  sinoe  haye  been  altered,  but  it  is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  politioal  history  the  state  of  things  a  generation 
ago.— Xf9#ryo«/,  1882. 
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TAXATION. 


PART  1. 


AMOUirr  AJTD  SOX7BCE8  OF  TAXATIOK. 


Thb  Fixamcial  Reform  Association  oomes  now  to  the  moot  important 
part  of  its  labours,  embracing  the  amount  of  Taxation  and  the  sources 
whence  it  is  drawn. 

The  Council  feel  that,  howerer  important  such  considerations  un- 
doubtedly are,  they  cannot,  in  the  present  exposure  of  our  taxation  system, 
enter  minutely  into  the  injurious  effects  of  indirect  taxatipn  on  the 
general  commerce  of  the  countzy,  and  more  especiaUy  on  the  employment 
of  the  mas8e6.  Such  an  analysis  woiQd  require  a  separate  and  lengthy 
treatise  on  almost  every  individual  tax,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
numerous  pamphlets  which  have  been  put  forth,  and  the  various  Associa- 
tions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed  for  the  elucidation  and 
modification,  or  the  entire  repeal  of  such  taxes  as  the  window  duties,  the 
malt  tax,  the  tobacco  duties,  the  tea  duties,  the  wine  duties,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Council,  therefore,  while  they  allude,  in  general  tonus,  to  these 
injurious  results  of  the  system,  are  more  anxious  to  place  prominently 
before  the  public  its  effect  on  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  more  especially  on  the  industrious  and 
labouring  classes,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  great  social  problem  ot 
the  day  is — ^*  How  are  the  masses  to  be  advanced  in  physical  comforts  and 
moral  elevation  *r''   The  Association  has  no  hesitation  in  answering — 

By  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  taxes." 

Under  the  present  system  men  pay  taxes  for  leave  to  live — not  merely 
for  the  presezvation  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  persons, 
but  literally  for  exiftenoe  ittalf ;  as,  if  th^  Ttfuse^  or  are  unable  to  pty 
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the  penalty  Ib  death,  or  the  dragging  out  of  a  wretched  existence  on 
public  charity,  in  public  institutions,  somewhat  in  their  government  aldu 
to  our  gaols,  and  in  their  diet  eyen  below,  stamping  poverty  with  the 
disgrace  which  should  attach  alone  to  crime. 

The  ABflociation  finds,  from  Parliamentary  returns,  that  the  entire  taxa- 
tion of  the  country,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  January,  1847,  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Okms  aaouttt  of  inoome/'  (IXo.  792,  Searion  1847>  £58,438,000 

•*  Amoontt  received  by  depaxtmento  of  expenditure  ttam  other  than  Parlia- 
mentary  grants  or  iasnea  from  the  Excheqaer,"  (No.  98,  Seesion  1848}    1,100,000 

£59,588,000 

Of  the  above  amonnt  of  income  the  Cnstoms  and  Excise  contributed  £87,290,000. 
Am  this  amount  is  a  direct  charBPe  on  articles  of  m^diandise  and  trade,  it 
becomes  a  constituent  part  of  the  first  cost  of  those  articles  to  the  trader,  who 
must  put  as  much  profit  on  this  portion  of  their  cost  as  on  the  original  short  or 
bonded  price,  whicn  profit,  spread  over  the  number  of  vendom  through  whose 
hands  the  articles  pass  from  the  importer  or  manulbctitter,  as  the  case  ma>- 
be,  to  the  consumer,  may  be  fairly  reckoned,  and  has  been  so  stated  by 
witnesses  bef<n«  ParUamentar}'  Committees,  to  be  25  per  cent.,  thua  adding 
to  the  original  amount  of  taxation,  so  far  as  the  tax-payer  is  concerned    £9,824,000 


Haldnff  the  gross  amonnt  of  taxation  paid  by  the  public  in  the  year  ending 
5ih  January,  1847,  no  less  than  £68,882,000 


Thia  enormous  sum  averages  upwards  of  £5,738,000  per  month— a  sum 
far  larger  than  the  monthly  railway  calls  have  ever  averaged  throughout 
one  year,  and  to  which  such  direful  effects  on  our  monetary,  commercial, 
and  social  systems  have  been  attributed.  If  these  ruinous  effects  are 
justly  attributable  to  tlie  railway  calls,  the  Association  would  suggest — 
how  much  of  ruin  and  commercial  embarrassment  and  physical  privation 
are  attributable  to  this  amount  of  taxation,  far  outweighing  these  monthly 
calls  for  railways  f 

The  Association  would  here  call  attention  to  the  practice,  which 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  of  **  Departments  of  Expenditure 
receiving  income  from  other  sources  than  Parliamentary  grants  or  issues 
from  the  Exchequer ; "  as  well  as  of  the  revenue  department  detaining 
"Amounts  twt  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  but  deducted  for  cx>nis  of  col- 
lection, or  any  other  purpote,  from  the  gross  receipts."  Such  a  practice 
is  a  virtual  withdrawing  of  so  much  of  the  public  taxes  from  the  control 
of  Parliament ;  and,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  repeatedly  condemned 
by  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  late  session,  in  which,  however,  Dr.  Bowring  succeeded,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  present  Government,  in  passing  a  resolution,  in 
spite  of  them,  that  henceforth  all  moneys  shall  be  paid  into  -the 
Exchequer,  and  no  payments  made  therefrom  but  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  How  this  resolution  will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  amount  is  no  trifle,  being,  according  to  the  return 
quoted  before  (No.  98,  Session  1848),  no  less  than  £7,004,438,  or  more 
than  one-eigbth  of  the  gross  taxes  paid  to  the  State.  The  particulars, 
according  to  thi^  return,  avs : — 
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  £1,978,547 

ExdM   1,099,021 

Stuniw   886,907 

Taxes   478,070 

PostOffloe   1,141,112 

Crown  Lands    896^ 

Small  Branches  of  He- 
reditary Bevenue  ...  7,888 

Total  amonnt  of  deductions  by 
Bereone  Departments  from  the 
BtMB  receipts,  not  paid  into  the 

Ksdiequer   £6,901,891 

Treasury   £4,068 

Pliry  Goandl  OfBce  and 

Board  of  Trade   1,486 

Home  Department   18,047 

Fbreign  Department   18,463 

Gblcnual  Department   18,064 

Indian  Board   94,000 

Admiralty  and  Naval   176^ 

Army  and  Military  De- 
partment.  122,718 

Ordnance  Department  ...  180,927 
Paymaster  of  Civil  Hervices  32,080 

Mint  OflBee   289 

Audit  Office    1,104 

Nataonal  Debt  Office   64 

ExdiMiaer  Bill  Office   99 

Stationery  Office   60,857 

Privy  Seal  Office   8336 


Signet  Office  

Metropolitan  Police  and 

Police  Courts  

Convict  Hulk  Establish- 


£4,696 


Auditor  of  Exchequer 
rScotland)   

Paymaster  Civil  Services 
(ireUnd)   

Chief  Secretary's  Office 
(Ireland)   

Chief  Searetary*s  Office 
(liondon)   

Privy  Council  (Ireland)... 

Board  Gharitaole  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  

Board  of  Works  (Ireland) 

Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion (Ireland)  „  

Dublin  Metropitn.  Police 


964 

1,791 

65 

94S00 

289 
199 

46 

138,497 

8,188 
86,670 


Total  Beoeipts  by  all  Departments 
(except  revenue)  from  all 
sources  except  Parliamentary 
orants,  or  issues  from  the 
&chequer  £1,099,747 

Revenue  Departments   6^904,691 

Total  Annual  Amonnt  Expended, 
which  never  reached  the  Ex- 
chequer  £7,004,438 


On  A  careful  examination  of  the  sonices  whence  the  public  income  is 
derived,  the  Council  of  the  Association  are  astonished  to  find  how  com* 
pletely  the  taxation  is  laid  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 
Ckmtrasted  with  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure,  it  divides  the  community 
into  two  distinct  classes — one,  those  who  pay ;  the  other,  those  who  spend 
the  taxes.  The  former  comprises  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  aU 
who  labour  and  produce  the  wealth  of  the  nation :  the  other,  the  tavoured 
few  who,  from  accident  of  birth  or  connections,  are  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  toil,  and  who  seem  on  that  account  (for  no  other  reason  can 
be  discovered  in  the  examination  of  these  documents,  but  the  fact  that 
such  u  the  exemption),  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  contributing  their 
fair  and  proportionate  amount  to  the  pecuniary  requirements  of  the  State. 

An  examination  of  these  sources  will  place  this  in  a  clear  light.  In  the 
return  before  us  they  are  classed  imder  eight  different  heads,  vis. : — 

Gross  Amount  not  x>aid 

Revenue.  into  the  Exchequer.  Net. 

Cnstoma  and  Excise   £87,290,000   £8,667,000   £88,798,000 

Stampa    7,676,000   *      386,000    7,991,000 


Assessed  and  Land  Taxes   4,476,000    478,000 

Property  and  Income  Tax    6,544,000 


Post-Office 

Oown  Lands.  

Other  Ordinary  Revenue,  and 

other  Besouroes   

Money  from  China  under  TVeaty 

of  August,  1849   


1,964,000    1,141,000 

394,000    i26,000 


497,000 
668,000 
£66,488,000 


7,000 


£6,904,000 


8,997,000 
.  6,644,000 
823,000 
68,000 

490,000 

668»000 

£69,684,000 


Now,  if  we  separate  the  items  under  these  different  heads  according  as 
they  bear  on  trade  and  industry,  and  on  property,  we  shall  find  the  result 
to  be  thus  : — 
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On  Trade  On 
and  Industry.  Property 

Custonw   £     £87,290,000   £   

BtampH : — 

Deeds  and  other  InHtrumeatH  ...   1,962,000    654,000    1,906,000 

Probate  and  Lesacy  Datiea            2,211,000    2,211,000     

Insurance,  Marine                       160,000  i  <  «ne  aaa   

Kre    1,066,000  ) 1,806,000     

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Bankers' 

Notes                                       671,000    671,000     

Newspapers  and  Advertisements     860,000    850,000     

Stage  Coaches                             441,000    441,000     

Beoeipte                                      184,000    128,000    61,000 

Other  Stamp  Duties                      681,000    217,000    434,000 

L»nd  Taxes   1,166,000)    4  475a« 

AasesMd  Taxes    8,800,000 » 4,4/o,ogo 

Property  and  Income  Tax             6,544,000    2,271,000    8,278,000 

Post-Offloe        1,964,000     

Crown  Lands             

Other  ordinary  Berenue  and  other 


China  Money             

47,806,000  9/»l,Q0O 

To  this  must  be  added  the  extra  profit  necessitated  to 
tradets,  in  consequence  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  enhancing  the  first  cost  of  all  articles,  as  men- 
tioned before    9,324,000     

 On   

BfaUng  a  total  tax  on  Trade  and  Industry  of  £56,723,000  Fn>perty  £9,561,000 

In  this  calculation,  the  Association  has  taken  to  the  account  of  trade 
and  industiy  the  whole  of  the  probate  and  legacy  duties,  and  in  this  the 
Ck>uncil  conceive  tkemselves  justified  so  long  as  the  propertied  class  refuse 
to  have  the  same  duties  extended  to  real  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  given  to  property  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes,  including  the 
window  duties,  amounting  to  £1,626,000,  some  portion,  at  least,  of  which 
press  on  trade  and  industiy ;  to  which  account,  also,  it  has  perhaps  given 
more  than  its  due  proportion  of  the  deeds  and  other  instruments  and 
other  stamp  duties.  But  the  Council  are  desirous  of  stating  the  case  fairly, 
which  they  think  they  have  done,  erring,  if  at  all,  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  their  own  view  of  the  question. 

Under  this  aspect  of  the  question,  the  Association  cannot  help  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  extract  from  Porter's  Pro- 
gress of  the  Nation,"  and  submitting  to  their  serious  and  earnest  con- 
sideration, whether,  under  such  circumstances,  anything  can  be  more 
injurious  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large  than  such  a 
system  of  taxation. 

**  The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  pan  their  time  without  apply- 
ing  to  any  gainful  occupation,  is  quite  inconsiderable.  Of  5,812,276  males,  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  livuig  at  the  time  of  the  Cenonu  of  1831,  there  was  said  to  be  engaged 
of  some  calling  or  profession,  5,466,182,  as  under:— 

In  agriculture      2,470,111   I  In  domestic  service   131,811 

In  trade  and  manufactures  ..  ..   1368,768      As  bankers,  clergymen,  profes- 

In  labour  not  agriculture    608,566  '       sional  men,  &c   276,904 

**  Where  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  apply  themselves  to  productive  labour,  with 
■o  many  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  are  offered  in  this  country,  the  sum  of 
human  enjoyment,  so  far  as  ^e  same  may  be  said  to  dmnd  upon  th»  possession  of  the 
necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  must  needs  be  very  great,  since  the  whole 
of  what  they  produce  beyond  what  is  wanted  to  replace  the  capital  expended  in  that 
production,  must  be  either  eonsomed  by  iihem,  or  added  to  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  way  will  be  mads  to  increase  the  power  of  production  in  future  years."— 
^rl#r,  fp.  680,  581. 
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The  moat  important  view  of  this  subject,  however,  namely— the  effect 
of  such  a  system  on  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community,  more  especially  on  the  industrious  and  labouring  classes, 
remains  to  be  considered,  and  will  furnish  the  subject  for  the  next  part 
of  this  section. 


EFFECT  ON  THE  PHY8IGAI.  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

The  financial  Reform  Association  proceeds  now  to  consider  more  in 
detail  ''The  effect  of  our  present  System  of  Taxation,  as  especially 
illustrated  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  more  especially  on  the  industrious 
and  labouring  classes.'* 

It  adopts  as  a  text  on  this  subject,  the  following  remarks  from  Porter, 
on     Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure,"  page  476: — *^It  has  always 

BXCITBD  DISSATISFACTION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TO  BE  CALLBD  ON 
FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  TAX  FROM  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  NOT  TUB  POWER 
TO  PROTECT  THEMSELVES,  BY  ABSTAINING  FROM  THE  USE  OF  THE  TAXED 
COMMODITY.     It    is    THIS    CONSIDERATION    WHICH    HAS   ALWAYS    MADE  OUR 

Finance  Ministers  prefer  indirect  to  direct  taxation,  and  which 
led,  during  the  progress  of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  to  the 
imposition  of  duties  that  weighed  with  destructive  force  upon  the 
springs  of  industry.** 

Worded  as  the  above  extract  is,  it  becomes,  in  its  plain  meaning,  rank 
nonsense ;  for  where  would  be  the  use  of  calling  upon  the  public  to  pay 
taxes,  from  which  they  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  exempt  them- 
selves P  and  where  would  be  the  wisdom  or  the  success  of  the  Finance 
Ministers  in  always  yielding  to  this  consideration  P  With  the  alteration, 
however,  of  one  word,  it  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  will  open  up  to 
us  the  manner  in  which  the  defenceless,  because  unrepresented,  though 
labouring  and  producing  classes,  have  hitherto  been  oppressed.  For  the 
word  public,  substitute  lawmakcrtf  including  all  those  who  have  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  their  representatives ;  and  it  contains  a  truth  as  impossible 
to  deny,  as  to  defend  the  gross  dishonesty  it  discloses.  Read  according 
to  this  wording,  it  implies  that  all  who  have  had  any  voice  in  imposing 
the  taxes  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  place  them  so  that  they  themselves 
may  escape  from  the  burden,  and  that  this  consideration  has  always  met 
with  the  acquiescence  and  support  of  our  Finance  Ministeis,  who  have 
accomplished  it  through  the  medium  of  indirect  taxation.  Now,  as  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  Ministers  have  always  raised  since  that 
period  (1797),  to  which  this  extract  originally  had  reference,  yearly 
revenue  ranging  from  £23,000,000  as  in  that  year,  to  £68,000,000  and 
upwards,  as  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conjecture  that  there  must  have  been  a  compuUorf  power  of 
taxation  somewhere;  and  that  though  the  voluntary  system  was  here 
introduced  in  favour  of  those  who  thus  displayed  an  "impatience  of  taia- 
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ticm"  (though  not  an  ignorant  Impatience),  It  was  to  blended  with  the 
compuhory  syBtem,  that  those  whom  it  embraced  could  not  escape  but  at 
the  sacrifice  of  life ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Minister,  in  allowing  the 
richer  portion  of  the  community  the  privilege  ot  escaping  taxation,  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice,  even  to  the  death,  a  greater  number  of  the  poorer 
people.  And  in  this  conjecture  we  are  borne  out  by  the  concluding 
sentence  of  this  extract,  **and  which  led**  (a  preference  for  indirect  to 
direct  taxation),  during  the  progress  of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  to  the 
imposition  of  duties  that  weighed  with  destructive  force  on  the  springs  of 
industry ;  and  we  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  most  of  those  duties, 
after  a  peace  of  nearly  thirty -four  years,  still  remain,  and  that  their 
destructive  force  on  the  springs  of  industry'*  is  becoming  every  day 
more  demonstrable,  as  numerous  Parliamentary  committees  of  inquiry  in- 
disputably prove,  amongst  which  it  may  be  sufficient,  at  present,  to 
speci^^  the  committee  and  its  report  on  our  commercial  relations  with 
China. 

The  Association  does  not  use  the  strong  expression  to  sacrifice,  even 
to  the  death,  a  greater  number  of  the  poorer  people,*'  without  due  con- 
sideration and  ample  justification,  as  will  be  apparent  when  the  items  of 
indirect  taxation  are  specified  and  examined.   Taking  them  from  the 

return*'  before  quoted,  of  the  ''Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  they  are 
as  foUows,  namely — 


Spirits:  Fordgn  £1,207,8M 

Rum   1,219,&36 

British   6,d49,161 


-£8,S76,078 


Tea    6,112,096 

Malt   6,004,660 

Tobacoo  and  Snuff  4,819,068 

Suear  and  Molasses    4,060,418 

W&e    1,892,242 

Timber    1,188,672 

Excise  Licenses    1,086,166 

Soap   966,886 

Paper   796,814 

Ootfee   766,888 


CSoni  £738,600 

Bricks,  fto   638,422 

Currants  and  Baisins   470,268 

Hops    286.266 

Silks    236,377 

Post  Horse  Duties    179,832 

Butter    136,648 

candles  and  Tallow    89,888 

Cheese   88,289 

Glass    18,822 

Coals,  sea-borne     

Misoellaneoas   846,706 

£37,288,808 


The  first  necessaries  of  life— indeed,  the  very  essentials — without  which 
it  cannot  be  maintained,  are  food  and  shelter,  not  to  particularise  fuel  and 
clothing.  And  how  are  these  affected  by  the  above  list  of  taxes  ?  All  are 
enhanced  in  price,  and  by  it  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  millions — bread, 
cheese,  butter,  sugar,  cuxrants,  and  raisins,  in  the  way  of  food ;  and  as 
drinks— tea,  coffee,  beer,  wine.  As  regards  shelter,  the  materials  which 
furnish  it  escape  not,  as  witness  the  tax  on  timber,  bricks,  &c.  With 
which  of  these  can  the  poor— can  any  man — dispense,  without  material 
want,  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  Almighty,  as  exemplified  by 
His  bountiful  supplies  to  all  creatures  F  While  to  disuse  with  the  use 
of  all  would  be  inevitable  death,  and  amount  to  self-murder.  Yet  such  is 
the  alternative  to  the  poor,  if,  like  their  richer  brethren,  they  wish  **to 
protect  themselves  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  taxed  commodities.'* 
Secondary  to  these  (only  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  essential  to  life) 
aro  tobaooo»  aoap,  paper,  the  taxes  on  which  articles  become^  after  those 
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on  food;  the  mont  objectibHAble  that  can  be  concelTed  to  large  olaMes  of 
the  community.  To  what,  under  such  a  crufihing  load  of  taxation,  has  the 
poor  man  to  look  for  comfort  and  happiness?  Shelter,  food,  fuel,  all 
taxed ;  all  put  beyond  his  reach  except  the  almost  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth— pot^itoes,  water,  and  mud.  On  the  two  first  he  may, 
perhaps,  hold  together  in  physical  existence  his  body  and  soul,  and  with 
the  last  build  himaelf  a  miserable  cabin ;  but  what  the  ultimate  result  of 
such  a  state  of  millions  will  be,  let  the  present  and  recently  past  condition 
of  Ireland  answer.  And  yet  to  this  state  is  the  present  system  of  taxation 
hurrying  us. 

These  evils  can  only  be  removed  by  the  present  lavish  expenditure  being 
reduced,  in  conjunction  with  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  raising  the 
neceditary  taxes.  The  interest  on  the  debt  must  be  provided  for ;  but  the 
three  great  war  establishments  of  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  may  be,  and 
must  be  cut  down.  If  they  are  maintained  on  their  present  footing,  the 
people  will  know  at  what  cost  to  themselves,  depriving  thousands,  nay, 
millions,  of  shelter  and  food— the  two  essentials  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  simplest  comforts.  If  the  ruling  classes  are  determined  to  persist  in 
such  a  course,  they  must  expect  to  hear  the  question  asked  by  those  whom 
such  a  uystem  crushes  to  the  earth,  AVhat  is  the  benefit  of  such  government 
to  them?"  They  might  as  well  run  all  risks  of  foreign  invasion  and  its 
consequences,  terrible  as  they  are,  as  to  be  thus  pushed  out  of  life  by  taxes 
imposed  against  the  occurrence  of  any  such  contingency.  To  them  the 
one  is  remote  and  uncertain,  while  the  other  is  sure  and  always  present. 
True  conservative  policy  points  out  the  necessity  of  removing  such  sources 
of  discontent,  which,  however,  before  they  can  be  removed,  must  be 
known ;  but  the  governing  classes,  placed  as  they  are,  so  much  above  the 
suffering  millions,  with  little  sympathy  with,  and  less  knowledge  of,  their 
wretched  state,  are  not  likely  to  make  the  discovery,  so  that  it  becomes 
the]. imperative  duty  of  an  Association  such  as  this,  to  place  it  on  record, 
and  bring  it  pointedly  under  the  consideration  of  all  classes— the  repre- 
sented, the  representatives,  the  nobles,  the  executive,  the  Sovereign. 

The  Association  proposes,  in  the  next  part  of  this  section,  to  examine 
more  minutely  every  individual  article  contained  in  this  list,  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  more  perfectly  the  effect  of  the  system  on  {he  social  con- 
dition of  the  people. 


EFFECT  OV  TBS  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THB  FBOPLB. 

The  Financial  Reform  Association,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the 
articles  furnishing  the  subjects  of  taxation  under  the  Customs  and  Excise, 
has  confined  itself  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  their  effect  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  It  passes  by  altogether,  as  foreign  to  its  pur- 
pose, the  question  of  differential  or  protective  duties,  taking  its  stand  on 
the  broad  principle,  that  all  abticleb  which  constitvtb  a  lahoe  ajtp 
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NBCBSAA&T  PO&TIOK  OF  THE  FOOD  OF  TUB  COMMUNITY,  0&  MIKIBT3&  TO  TMB 
PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  ARE  UNFIT  OBJECTS  OF  TAXATION  IN 
ANY  WAY  OB  DEGREE. 

With  an  increasing  population  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  day,  pro- 
fitable employment  must  be  found,  so  as  to  render  the  population  self- 
supporting,  or  at  no  very  distant  period  the  poor-law  will  become  the 
means  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the  wealthy,  to  the  support  of  the 
poor,  in  the  shape  of  legal  almsgiving.  There  are  but  two  alternatives : 
profitable  employment  and  a  self-supporting  people,  with  all  the  energy 
and  independence  which  such  a  population  give  to  a  nation ;  or  idleness 
and  want,  trenching  upon,  and  ultimately  absorbing  the  property  of 
others,  till  the  end  be  anarchy,  if  not  violent  and  bloody  revolution,  out 
of  which  shall  arise  a  new  order  of  things. 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  violates  both  these  great  principles,  as 
will  be  more  apparent  in  a  separate  but  short  notice  of  each  article. 


Amount  of  Tax  for  the  year,  5th  Jan.,  1847. .  £8,876,078 

This  tax  is  often  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  protecting 
the  morals  of  the  people.  But  putting  aside  the  impossibility  of  making 
people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  saying  nothing  of  the  questionable 
morality  of  deriving  so  large  a  sum  from  a  source  admitted  by  such  an 
argument  to  be  immoral,  does  not  the  enormous  revenue  yielded  by  the 
tax  prove  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  suppressing  consumption  ?  The  history 
of  these  duties  proves  beyond  doubt  that  taxation  is  not  the  means  to 
combat  with  habits  of  intemperance.  Such  habits  are  not  the  effect  of 
cheap  spirits,  but  of  a  low  tone  of  morality,  and  it  must  be  education,  and 
not  the  Excise,  that  will  put  a  stop  to  such  evils.  A  reference  to  Porter's 
Progress  of  the  Nation,**  under  the  section  of  Moral  Progress,  cfiapter  iii., 
will  show  thsEt  in  1736  the  habits  of  intoxication  had  reached  such  a  point 
as  to  occasion  continual  debates  in  Parliament,  and  to  call  for  very 
stringent  measures.  It  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  those  days  for 
publicans  to  paint  over  their  doors  a  notice  like  the  following : — "  You 
may  here  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  clean 
straw  for  nothing."  The  result  was  that  the  Legislature,  thinking  the 
cheapness  of  the  liquor  caused  the  abuse,  imposed  a  duty  of  20s.  per  gallon 
on  the  spirits,  and  altogether  prohibited  their  tale  by  retail.  The  effect  of* 
this  proceeding  was  riot  and  violence,'*  the  clandestine  sale  of  gin," 
filling  '*the  prisons  with  offenders  unable  to  pay  the  penalty,"  so  that 
within  less  than  two  years  12,000  people  had  been  convicted  under  the 
act  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  of  whom  5,000  had  been  sentenced  to 
pay  each  a  penalty  of  £100,  and  3,000  people  had  paid  £10  each,  to  excuse 
their  being  sent  to  bridewell."   It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Com- 
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Amount  op  Duty — Foreign 
Rum  •  • 

British 


..  £1,207,392 
..  1,219,535 
. .  5,949,151 
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mittee  of  the  Hoose  of  CommonB,  in  1748,  that  the  qoantity  of  spirits 
made  for  ccmsumption  in— 

10,600,000  gaUons. 
18,600,000  „ 
16,260,000  „ 
17,000,000  „ 
19,000^ 

"These  quantities  were  consumed  hy  a  population  not  exceeding  six 
millions,  giving  three  gallons  for  each  individual,  in  1742.  One  century 
later,  and  we  find  a  population,  increased  to  sixteen  millions,  consuming 
8,166,986  gallons  in  the  year,  or  half-a-gallon  per  head,  showing  a 
diminished  consumption  of  five-sixths."  In  1742  the  tax  on  British-made 
spirits  was  20b.,  in  1842,  7s.  lOd.  per  gallon,  clearly  demonstrating  that 
the  tax  is  no  bar  to  habits  of  Intemperance. 

A  more  effectual  mode  of  counteracting  such  a  tendency  would  be  to 
untax,  altogether,  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Porter  says,  at 
page  562 — "  If,  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  afford  means  for  indulgence,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  the  articles 
to  which  he  earliest  has  recourse,  and  his  family  partake  in  the  sober 
gratification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  often  happen  that  when  the 
power  of  buying  these  is  not  enjoyed,  the  small  sums  that  can  still  be  paid 
after  the  purchase  of  his  loaf  are  bestowed  in  procuring  that  stimulating 
draught  which  is  then  more  than  ever  desired,  and  the  man  is  driven  from 
his  cottage  to  the  public-house.  IFe  may  thut  reconcile  the  apparent  anomaly 
^Aieh  hoe  been  eo  nfte^i  remarked^  that  the  Excise  revenue  maintains  its  level 
during  even  lengthened  periods  of  distress,^^ 

The  tax,  however,  interferes  with  a  very  important  home  manufacture, 
and,  as  such,  is  a  direct  tax  on  native  industry,  limiting  the  employment 
of  the  people,  and,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  does  this,  it  is  responsible  for 
all  the  evils  which  follow  therefrom. 

To  the  duty  on  foreign  spirit* — originally  imposed  as  a  war  duty,  and 
continued  ever  since  till  1846,  when  it  was  reduced  to  15s. — must,  however, 
be  attributed  the  greatest  evils  in  demoralising  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  It  is  this  which  created  and  has  sustained  the  trade  of  the 
smuggler,  ruining  the  honest  trader,  filling  the  gaols  with  criminals  (too 
often  guilty  of  the  deepest  crimes,  not  even  excepting  murder),  increasing 
borough  and  county  rates,  adding  to  the  expenses  of  collection  by  render- 
ing necessary  the  preventive  service,  and  proving  itself  a  prolific  source 
of  social  evils  of  the  darkest  dye. 

TEA. 

Amount  of  Tax    £5,112,005 

This  article  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  last ;  and  on  what  principle,  we 
ask,  is  it  taxed  ?  It  is  the  very  antidote  of  intoxication,  the  promoter  of 
domestic  and  orderly  habits,  the  solace  and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  female  population,  the  stimulant  of  literary  labours,  and  the  great 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  commerce  of  this  country  and  China.  This 
tax  was  raised  in  1811  to  96  per  cent.,  as  a  Wab  Tax,  and  now,  owing  to 
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the  great  decrease  which  has  taken  place  In  the  bonded,  or  short  price  of 
Tea,  it  averages  no  less  than  225  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  the  price 
to  the  public f  duty  paid,  is  less  by  50  per  cent,  than  at  that  period.  Thus 
though  a  Wau  Tax,  it  is  not  only  continued  after  a  period  of  thirty-four 
years*  peace,  but  inereated  by  125  per  cent.  And  this  is  but  an  example 
of  what  will  be  the  fate  of  all  taxes,  so  long  as  the  people  sanction  the 
present  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Grovemment,  and  do  not  demand,  in 
earnest,  reduced  taxation. 

The  average  cost  of  tea  may  be  stated  at  present  to  be  about  Is.  per 
pound.  Under  the  present  tax  this  article  cannot  go  from  the  importer 
to  the  consumer  (that  is,  from  the  first  hands  to  the  chandler's  shop,  where 
it  may  be  retailed  out,  and,  as  to  the  poorer  classes,  most  likely  is  there 
retailed  out)  under  yovb.  shillinos  peb  pouwd,  thus — 


Or,  in  other  words,  out  of  every  3d.  that  a  poor  man,  or  washer- woman, 
or  the  still  worse  off  sempstress,  spends  in  tea,  2d.  goes  in  the  shape  of 
tax.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  parties  in  Liverpool  that,  in  January 
last,  a  purchase  of  tea  was  made  in  that  market  for  a  poor-law  union  in 
Ireland,  the  gross  invoice  amount  of  which  was  £236  12s.  9d.,  •ut  of  which 
fto  less  a  9um  than  £208  5«.  lid.  was  paid  for  duty;  and,  in  March  last,  a 
further  purchase  was  mode  for  a  similar  purpose  amounting  to  £265  4s., 
out  of  which  £238  wat  paid  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  tax.  Need  any- 
thing more  be  said  to  illustrate  this  gross  injustice. 

Its  effect  on  our  commerce,  however,  is  worse— it  is  destructive.  Mr. 
Bobert  Gardner,  a  large  manufacturer,  at  Manchester,  and  shipper  of  his 
produce  to  China,  says  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1847 — '*In  consequence,  the  entire  trade  has  been 
most  disastrous."  ^*It  has  been  a  most  ruinous  trade."  ''A  piece  of 
shirting,  the  cost  of  which,  in  Manchester,  is  9s.  6d.  to  lis.,  according  to 
quality,  will  purchase  12  lbs.  of  the  average  quality  of  tea.  The  Chinese 
levy  a  duty  upon  that  piece  of  shirting  of  7^.,  and  we  levy  upon  the  tea 
which  we  receive  in  exchange  for  it,  26s.  3d. ! ! !"  "  Upon  yam  th^  levy 
a  duty  of  nearly  five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  lb. ;  12  lbs.  of  average  quality 
of  yam  will  more  than  pay  for  12  lbs.  of  average  quality  of  tea ! ! ! "  Con- 
sidering that  tea  is  taken  altogether  and  entirely  in  barter  for  our  own 
manufactures,  how  does  this  cramp  the  employment,  and,  consequently, 
affect  the  social  condition  of  work  people  P  In  a  pamphlet  issued  some 
few  years  ago  on  this  duty,  it  is  said— "The  extent  of  such  employment, 
immediately,  to  the  manufacturing  population  of  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  fiirmingham,  and  Staffordshire,  and  the  scarcely  less  direct 
employment  of  all  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  and  all  the  variety  of  handi- 
crafts put  in  requisition  by  demand  for  any  large  amount  of  additional 
ahipping,  and  the  still  less  direot,  though  not  lew  tore  or  leti  important 
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employinent  afloided  to  nSUoai^  csnals,  and  all  the  lAboorers  employed 
thereon  in  the  transit  of  the  goods  to  the  port  of  shipment,  and  to  the 
brokers  and  commission  agents  whom  it  there  employs,  together  with  the 
capital  requisite  for  these  purposes,  cannot  easily  be  estimated.*'  The 
Select  Committee,  in  their  report  to  the  House,  say — It  is  only  through 
the  duty  (a  duty  on  the  average  qualities  of  about  200  per  cent.,  and  on 
the  worst  qualities  of  350  per  cent.,)  that  any  such  reduction  to  the  con- 
sumer can  be  effected  as  to  stimulate  consumption  in  any  sensible  degree, 
and  such  reduction  thus  becomes  efsential  to  a  healthy  and  extended 
toide."  Again:  It  is  also  desirable  in  itself  as  promoting  the  increased 
oonjBumption  of  a  beverage  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  evezy  class  of  our 
population,  and  one  which  is  increasingly  desired  as  a  substitute  for 
intoxicating  liquors;  and  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  is  due  to  the 
Chinese,  who  tax  our  products  so  lightly  while  we  burden  theirs  so 
heavily."  And  again :  As  most  desirable  in  itself  with  a  view  to  the 
comforts  and  social  habits  of  the  people." 


This  tax  presses  particularly  on  the  poor,  and  more  especially  on  the 
hardest  working  labourers.   Its  repeal  has  often  been  sought,  under  the 
impreesion  that  it  was  paid  by  the  producers,  and  not,  as  in  fact,  by  the 
consumers.   The  producers  being  the  renters  of  4he  land,  it  is  probable 
that,  had  it  been  proved  to  have  fallen  on  them,  i^  might  have  been 
repealed,  with  the  hope  of  the  rents  of  barley-growing  land  being  thereby 
increaaed ;  but,  when  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  to  fall  on  the  consumers^ 
the  demand  for  its  repeal  ceased,  in  the  fear,  no  doubt,  that  any  substitute 
for  it  (and  one  must  hare  been  found)  would  have  been  even  more  dis- 
tasteful to  landlords.    The  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  in  their 
report,  say — "The  repeal  of  it  would  produce  scarcely  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  raising  the  price  of  barley,  and  affording  to  farmers  the  means 
of  paying  higher  rent  to  barley  land.**   If  the  farmer,  out  of  his  increased 
price  for  barley,  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  land,  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate benefit  which  the  landlord  has  a  right  to  expect ;  but  as  the  barley 
would  not  be  raised  in  price  beyond  what  the  pubhc  could  afford  and  were 
willing  to  give,  and  who,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  would  give  up  to  the 
farmer  the  whole  benefit  of  the  repeal,  any  more  than  they  would  expect 
to  keep  all  the  benefit  to  themselves,  its  repeal  would  have  benefited  all 
parties— the  consumers  of  beer,  the  producers  of  malt,  and  the  owners  of 
the  land,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  would  have  been  a 
veiy  great  recommendation  in  its  favour.  The  greatest  obj  ection,  however, 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  interferes  with  and  restricts  an  important 
branch  of  home  manufacture,  not  only  preventing  any  improvement  in 
the  making  of  malt,  but  actually  creating  impediments  at  times  and 
seasons  of  the  year  to  making  it  at  all.   It  lesi:ens,  likewise,  to  an  incal- 
culable extent,  the  employment  of  the  people,  more  especially  in  agricul- 
taral  distzlete. 
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TOBACCO. 

Amount  op  Duty    £4,319,088 

It  was  giren  in  evidence,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  tobacco 
trade  in  1844,  that  nine- tenths  of  the  tobacco  is  consumed  by  the  work- 
ing classes."  This  tax,  therefore,  presses  most  heavily  upon  them.  The 
beneficial  or  injurious  effects  of  the  use  of  this  article  is  quite  a  matter  of 
opinion,  upon  which,  no  doubt,  men  will  remain  divided ;  but  so  long  as 
an  entire  clots  of  our  population  adopts  its  use  to  the  extent  of  nine -tenths 
of  a  consumption  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  upwards  of  £4,300,000 — 
independently  of  the  quantity  consumed  that  is  never  charged  with  duty — 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  to  them  it  is  an  article  of  indispensable 
necessity,  or  a  greatly-coveted  luxury;  in  either  of  which  cases  the  present 
duty,  being  upwards  of  900  per  cent.,  is  beyond  all  defence.  But  when 
the  amount  of  this  duty  is  clearly  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  enormous 
smuggling  and  all  its  frightful  consequences,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced 
by  consulting  the  evidence  given  before  the  above-mentioned  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  the  tax  is  not  only  placed  beyond  all  defence,  but  becomes 
in  itself  absolutely  criminal,  affording  a  memorable  but  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of  our  prepent  system  of  taxation  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  people. 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Amount  op  Tax    £4,060,418 

This  tax  has  recently 4ieen  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  that  it  may 
be  passed  by  with  iTvery  brief  notice.  The  Association  considers  it  to  be, 
in  any  way  or  proportion,  a  most  unfit  subject  for  taxation,  as  being  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  to  all  classes,  an  absolutely  necessary  article 
of  food.   The  tax  at  present  upon  it  is  equal  to  about  lOs.  in  every  208. 

WINE. 

Amount  OP  Duty       ..  ..  £1,892,242 

Under  this  article  the  Association  quotes  the  following  from  Porter, 
page  570,—"  The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  wine  cannot  be  considered  commensurate  with  their  general 
power  to  obtain  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  consumption  was,  in  former 
times,  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years.  In  1700  the  average  annual  consumption  of  each  individual  in 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  a  very  smaU  fraction  below  an  imperial 
gallon,  while  at  present  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-fourth  of  that  quantity. 
There  can  be  but  one  cause  assigned  for  this  change — excessive  duties. 
In  France,  where  wine  may  be  had  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
at  a  low  price,  and  where,  except  a  trifiing  *  octroi '  levied  in  the  towns, 
the  produce  of  the  vineyard  is  nearly  duty  free,  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption is  equal  to  rather  more  than  19  gallons  by  each  individual,  or 
more  than  70  times  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  effect 
of  our  high  duties  has  been  to  confine  importation  to  the  finer  kinds  of 
wine,  which  are  consequently  within  the  reach  of  only  the  easy  classes ; 
to  the  working  man  wine  is  altogether  denied.   There  la  a  gre«t  deal  ot^ 
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ezcelleut  wine  made  iu  Provence  and  Lauguedoc,  better  adapted  to  the 
English  taste,  generally,  than  the  hnest  wiue  of  Medoc,  and  which  could 
be  sold  with  a  good  profit  to  the  importer  for  less  than  sixpence  per 
bottle,  independent  of  duty.'* 

TIMBER.  • 
Amount  of  Tax    £1,133,672 

This  is  an  impost  on  a  most  important  raw  material,  especially  for  ship- 
building and  house -building  purposes ;  in  the  one  case  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  dwellings  of  all  classes — of  the  poor  especially,  and  in  the  other 
adding  to  our  difficulty  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  trade.  In  both 
instances  it  affects  injuriously  the  employment  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  their  social  condition. 

EXCISE  LICENSES. 
Amount  of  Butt    £1,086,156 

These  licenses  become,  under  an  income  tax,  an  addition  to  that  burthen 
on  the  traders  compelled  to  take  them  out,  and  Mng  particular  in  their 
appliealion  are  etmser/itently  uty'uat.  Nor  can  they  be  defended  as  when 
formerly  imposed,  as  being  generally  necessary  to  the  protection  of  Excise 
rerenue,  the  system  of  surreys  and  permits  having  been  nearly  in  all  cases 
abolished.  The  duty  on  auctions  has  been  entirely  repealed,  and  yet  the 
license  of  auctioneers  has  been  raised  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum. 

This  impost  mulcts  the  traders  subject  to  it  of  an  additional  income  tax 
amounting,  in  all,  to  £1,086,155. 

SOAP. 

Amount  of  Duty    £965,836 

The  duty  on  hard  soap  is  l^d.  per  lb.,  enhancing  its  cost  to  the  public 
by  nearly  2d.  per  lb.  Without  this  impost  good  soap  could  be  retailed 
for  3d.  per  lb.   The  duty  on  soft  soap  is  Id.  per  lb. 

The  objections  stated  to  a  tax  as  affecting  the  manufactui-e  of  malt 
apply  as  forcibly,  if  not  more  so,  to  this  article.  It  ties  the  manufacturer 
down  to  certain  rules  and  processes,  preventing  the  possibility  of  his 
availing  himself  <if  recent  scientific  and  chemical  discoveries,  and  has, 
consequently,  retarded  all  improvements  in  its  manufactiu*e.  The  tax  has 
also  given  rise  to  much  contraband  trade,  which  has  so  injured  the  up- 
right and  honest  manufacturer  as  to  drive  many  from  the  occupation, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  account,  in  some  measure,  if  not  altogether,  for  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Porter,  viz. : — **  The  progressive  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  Ucensed  makers,  until  they  are  now  little  more  than  one-half  as 
many  as  in  1801." 

How  this  must  interfere  with  a  most  desirable  employment  to  numbers 
of  our  present  unemployed  population,  the  Association  need  not  point  out, 
being  so  self-evident.  Porter  says,  at  page  580  : — **  During  all  the  time 
that  an  Excise  duty  waf?  levied  ujpon  candles,  it  may  be  said  there  was  no 
improvement  in  their  quality ;  and  it  is  probable  that  had  the  duty  not 
been  repealed,  the  regulations  enforced  by  the  revenue  officers  would 
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have  continued  to  jirevent  any  euch  improvements.  No  crooner,  howeror, 
were  the  manufactnrers  relieved  from  the  restraints  thus  imposed,  than 
their  ingenuity  was  set  to  work,  and  each  year  that  has  since  elapsed,  has 
produced  one  or  more  inventions  or  combinations,  whereby  the  essential 
good  qualities  of  candles  have  been  increased,  and  th^ir  cost,  relatively  to 
their  value  in  use,  diminished. 

The  moral  value  of  cleanliness,  to  which  soap  is  an  indispensable 
requisite,  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  a  tax  upon  it  becomes,  therefore, 
injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  all  classes,  especially  of  the  labour- 
ing portion,  besides  a  great  impediment  to  the  sanitary  advaQcement  of 
the  people,  which  object  has  lately  received  so  much  of  the  attention  and 
encouragement  of  the  Legislature.  With  these  enactments  and  recom- 
mendations a  tax  on  soap  is  at  direct  variance. 

PAPER. 

AlMount  of  Duty   £792,814 

This  duty  was  first  imposed  in  1711,  by  the  Act  10  Anne,  c.  19,  under 
the  neeenity  of  raiting  large  sums  o  f  money  to  carry  on  the  war  and,  as 
observed  by  Porter,  **  surely  it  required  a  strong  case  of  necessify  to 
justify  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  tended  so  direcstly  to  impede  the 
progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people."  The  injurious  effects  of  high 
duties  on  books  may  further  be  seen  by  referring  to  his  work,  at  pages 
578  and  687.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  chapter  of  which  the  latter 
reference  forms  a  part,  may  be  profitably  perused  by  all  who  are  desirous 
of  knowing  the  evil  effects  which  high  duties  entail  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  community  generally. 

This  tax  is  also,  like  that  on  soap  and  malt,  injurious  to  an  important 
branch  of  home  manufacture,  in  preventing  improvements  in  quality,  and 
economy  of  production,  as  well  as  in  materially  lessening  the  field  of 
profitable  employment  to  our  at  present  unoccupied  or  starving  population. 

COFFEE. 

Amount  of  Duty   £756,838. 

Many  of  the  observations  made  on  tea  will  apply  to  this  also,  which 
beinp:  an  article  of  food,  ought,  under  no  considerations,  to  be  taxed.  The 
good  social  effects  of  former  reductions  of  duty  on  coffee  are  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  chapter  of  Porter  before  alluded  to,  pape  686. 

CORN. 

Amount  of  Duty    £723,600. 

At  present  still  taxed  ;  its  almost  entire  repeal  is,  however,  provided 
for.  and  with  it  should  go,  also,  all  dutibs  on  food. 

BRICKS. 

Amount  of  Duty      ..    £638,432. 

A  tax  on  shelter,  especially  on  that  of  the  poor,  as  also  on  native  indus- 
try of  the  rudest  and  most  untitkllled  sort. 
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CURRANTS  AND  RAISINS. 

Amount  of  Tax    £470,268. 

Articles  of  food,  aud,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 

HOPS. 

Amojjvt  or  Duri-   £286,265. 

A  tax  on  the  beverage  of  the  poorest  and  hardest  worked  portion  of  the 
comnmnity,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  repealed.  It' is  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  malt  duty,  injurioiw  also  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  certain 
lands,  and,  in  consequence,  to  agricultural  labourers. 

SILKS. 

Amount  or  Tax   £235,377. 

Being  manufactured  silks,  this  is  more  a  tax  on  luxury  and  wealth,  and 
fohiU  needful,  less  objectionable  than  any  other  in  this  tariff. 

POST-HORSE  DUTIES. 

Amount  of  Tax    £179,832. 

TTnder  the  altered  circumstance*:  brought  about  by  railways,  and  aa  inter- 
fering much  with  several  branches  of  industry,  as  well  as  with  the  comforts 
and  convenience  of  all  classes,  a  most  impolitic  and  objectionable  impost. 

BUTTER. 

Amount  of  Duty    £136,543. 

Being  an  article  of  food,  is  unfit  for  taxation.  Besides,  it  seems  a 

mockery  to  untax  bread,  and  continue  it  on  butter.  The  present  duty  is 
10b.  i>er  cwt.  and  5  per  cent. 

CANDLES  AND  TALLOW. 

Amouitt  ok  Tax    £89,888. 

This  applies,  it  is  presumed,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  last  article, 
and  as  such,  being  on  a  raw  material  of  manufacture,  ought  to  be 
abolished.   The  same  objections  will  apply  to  this  as  to  the  duty  on  soap. 

CHEESE. 

Amount  of  Duty    £88,289. 

An  article  of  food,  and,  therefore,  unfit  for  taxation.  The  same 
mockery  exist*  here  as  in  the  tax  on  butter.  The  present  duty  is  5s.  per 
cwt.  and  5  per  cent. 

GLASS  AND  COALS. 
Are  repealed,  though  they  appear  to  a  small  amount  in  this  retuiu. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amount  of  Tax    £845,706. 

As  they  are  given  without  specification,  so  they  must  be  dismissed  with- 
oat  comment. 

And  these  are  the  sources  whence  our  sinecurists  draw  thiiir  unearned 
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pensions.  The  results  of  the  labour,  toil,  and  drudgery  of  the  working 
man,  it  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  some  dear  to  him,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  luxurious  and  the  idle.  It  is  from  sources  such  as  these  that 
war  itself  is  to  be  supported ;  that  the  three  departments  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance  are  to  be  maintained ;  and  that  in  the  scale  of  such  expen- 
diture, the  privations,  the  saoriflces,  the  perishing  from  want  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  subjects  and  Christians,  are  to  weigh  for 
nothing ;  but  all,  all  that  is  sacred  to  every  man  by  association  and  affec- 
tion, and,  as  such,  ought  first  to  be  protected  by  every  Gk>vemment  as  the 
greatest  good  of  society,  is  to  be  given  up.  No  !  The  excuse  of  war  will 
serve  no  longer.  War  must  give  place  to  industry.  The  advent  of  Peace 
is  upon  us — the  time  is  come  when  **the  sword  shall  be  beaten  int^ 
ploughshares  and  the  spear  into  pruning  hooks." 


The  objects  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  are — 

l8t.— To  use  all  Uwfal  and  oofiirtitational  means  of  inducing  th^  most  rigid  eoonomy 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  OoTernment,  oonautent  with  due  effloienoy  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  public  aerrioe. 

Snd.— To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  e<iuitable  system  of  direct  taxation, 
fairly  levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  oom- 
plioued,  and  expensiveiy-collected  duties  upon  oommouties. 

3rd.— To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  readjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 

Terms  of  Membership. — A  minimum  subscription  of  56.  per  annum, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 'can  afford  it  will  not  limit  their  support 
to  that  amount. 

R.  GLADSTONE,  President. 

Financial  Reform  Ahsuciation, 
Liverpool,  1848. 


N.B.— The  foregoing  Tract  was  as  oorreot  as  it  could  he  made  when  issued 
in  1848.  Many  of  the  details  may  since  hare  been  altered,  but  it  is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things  a  generation 
Liverpool,  1882. 


LivxRPooL  :  Published  by  the  Fikakcial  RxroBX  Associatiok,  BO,  Lord  Street,  and  to 
be  had,  by  Order,  throu^  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

Printed  by  W.  Ba*tom  k  Co.,  1«,  Ouminy  Place,  Lirerpool. 
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[REPBINT.] 


THE  ARMY,  ORDNANCE.  COMMISSARIAT, 
NAVY.  COLONIES. 


The  Financial  Rstobm  Association,  in  its  scnitinj  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, cannot  deal  with  the  Anny,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  or  Colonies 
sepaiately,  although  each  has  a  distinct  head,  and  comes  singly  before  Parliament 
for  its  sapply  of  money :  they  are,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  inseparably 
related  ;  indeed,  if  ail  their  alliances  were  traced,  it  would  become  necessary  Jto 
associate  other  branches  of  public  service  and  expenditure  with  them,— such  as 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  which  are  maintained  at  a  great  public  loss,  under  the 
delusion  that  they  produce  timber  for  the  ship-building  of  the  Kavy.  Bat  into 
tho8«  subjects  of  secondary  relationship  the  Association  will  not  now  enter  ;  they 
confine  themselves  to  those  branches  of  expenditure  which  form  the  component 
parts  of  the  great  institution  of  physical  force. 

In  the  army  estimates  of  the  current  year,  beginning  Ist  April,  1848,  and 
ending  31st  March,  1849,  the  sum  of  £4,780,905  is  declared  to  btf  inquired  for 
the  c£uge  of  land  iorces.  We  are  instructed  to  deduct  from  this  the  sum  of 
J^09,783  for  five  regiments  of  cavalry  and  nineteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
serving  in  the  East  Indies,  the  charge  for  which  is  defrayed  by  the  East  Indiq, 
Company.  Also  we  are  instructed  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  the  East  India 
depOts  at-  Maidstone  and  Chatham  ;  and  also  to  deduct  the  sum  of  £134,242, 
wmch  is  a  fund  arising  from  other  sources  (hereafter  specified)  than  the  taxes 
of  the  current  year,  and  available  for  the  Army  expenditure.  After  which  there 
stands  before  us" the  sum  which  has  been  voted  bv  Parliament  for  the  charge  of 
her  Majesty's  land  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  exclusive  of  India,  namely, 
£3,836,880. 

But  this  TDte  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the 
charge  of  the  land  forces.  Those  forces  are  set  down  in  the  estimates  as  113,847 
men,  exclusive  of  24,922  paid  by  the  East  India  Company,  making  in  all 
188,769  ofiicers,  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file.  But  to  that  number 
we  must  add  the  force  authorized  to  be  maintained  by  the  Ordnance  Estimates, 
the  Koyal  Engineers,  Sappers  and  Miners,  Boyal  Artillery,  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  ;  the  Field  Train,  and  the  Ordnance  Medical  Department ;  in  all 
14,294  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file. 

And  again,  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  while  5,500  Royal  Marines  are  voted  for 
service  afloat,  8,000  are  voted  for  service  on  shore,  where  they  are  c[uartered  in 
barracks,  and  their  duty  is,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  that  of  the  infantry  of 
the  land  force.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  also 
employed  on  shore. 

There  is  also  the  Commissariat  Corps  employed  alike  by  the  Army  and  the' 
Oi^ance,  and  frequently  in  the  half  military,  half  cinl  service  of  the  colonies, 
the  number  of  whose  heads  or  hands  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but  whose  expense 
in  the  current  year  is  £571,309  9s.  6d, 

Agam,  in  the  Army  Estimates  tliere  is  the  sum  of  £313,486  4s.  4d.  charged 
for  clothing  the  land  forces ;  but  on  examination  this  is  found  not  to  include 


SECTION  I.-INTRODUCTOR\> 


gt^at  coatB,  iLongh  it  includes  £400  for  inarkiDg  the  grc&t  coats  with  vhitv 
point.  U  is  upon  the  Ordnance  Estimates  those  fp'eat  coats  are  chaiged,.  a«!, 
also,  al}  the  boddiug,  bpirrack  furniture^  and  barrack  accoii),mo(iatioii  of  tlie 
Army. 

The  Ordnance  is  also  charged  with  the  expense  of  manufactnrin|f^  arms,  * 
accoatrement<i,  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  commissariat  and 
medical  staff,  but  not  all.    The  Navy  Estimates  in  like  manner,  are  chaigecl 
with  the  expenses  of  the  troop-ships  in  wliich  the  land  forces  are  conveyed  from 
home  to  foreign  stations,  or  ft*om  colony  to  colony. 

^\gain,  the  estimates  for  Colonial  expenditure,  include  governors,  who  ai'e 
paid  as  such,  imd  who  also  receive  pay  aecording  to  their  rank  in  the  army ; 
who,  besides  having  an  establishment  of  secretaries,  assistants,  clerks,  and  other 
icrvants  allowed  them,  by  the  vote  for  Colonial  expenses,  have  the  same  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  servants,  or  another  set,  or  partly  another  set,  imd  out  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  under  the  head  of  Foreign  Staff,"  while  again,  that  foreigu 
«tafr,  the  military  secretaries,  aides-de-camp,  &c.,  are  paid  twice,— first,  as 
regimental  officers, — ^secohd,  as  stalT ;  and  some  of  them  a  third  time,  as  colonial 
public  servants. 

In  llk«  manner  the  medical  staff,  and  most  of  the  storekeeping  and  gan  isou 
stall'  in  the  colonies,  and  occasionally  at  home,  are  charged  on  the  Army  and  on 
the  Ordnance  Estimates ;  or,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  two  sets,  and,  at  times, 
three  sets,  of  medical,  storekeeping,  garrison-keeping,  book-keeping,  and  wmking 
staff,  are  retained  and  paid,  where  one  set  is  sufficient  for  the  duty  required. 

It  is  for  these  and  similar  reasons  that  the  Financial  Heform  Association 
has  classed  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Kavy,  and  Colonies  together. 
It  beseeches  the  patient  attention  of  the  public  while  it  ^'.^s  through  thesi* 
multifarious  and  complicated  items  of  public  expenditure.  We  begin  with  the 
pay  of  the  army  ;  we  will  end  with  the  military  and  commercial  statistics 
of  the  colonies,  showing  what  taxes  are  alnorbed  by,  and  what  commercial 
advantages  ard  gained  from,  our  military  colonial  system. 

SECTION  II. 

NUMERICAL  STRENGTH  AND  COST  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  ARMY. 


Oavaliy  omcon   i£140,8ft4   3  ^ 

fi.lOa  Infaatty  officers    706,090  li  i 

1,097  Cavalry  nou-comini8«ion«d  officers   81,756  18  (• 

S,8^5  Infatitiy  uon-commisslomMl  o(W<xn    234,980  18  s 

ia,420  Cavalrj-  rank  and  flle    174,710  13  4 

112,892  InCuitry  rank  and  file   1,730,SM  2  11 


Dedaci  a  propoHion  of  the  pay  of  Tneu  wanting  to  complete  ii!do,000 

The  amonut  vrhieh  vrill  not  be  Usued  for  men  in  contlncment  33,000 
The  amonnt  of  pay  forfeited  by  men  under  sentence  of  court 

martial   2,WM) 

TotAl  deducttona      70,500  0  » 


T^ei  pay  of  oflicoTS,  non-ccmmisaioned  ofUcers,  and  rank  and  tile                   ji:'i,048,:i39  5 

Add  to  which  additional  ]>ay  fpr  length  of  eervie«   44,000  0  o 

Good  condnct  pay  .'   62,100  16  .*> 

Beer-money  ;  allowance  to  trooj*  in  the  Cnited  Klng«lom  in  Vim  of 

small  beer    99,000  0  o 

Allom-anco  to  commanding  officers    140  10  M 

Atlowanoe  to  actiog  staiT  officers,  and  non-c'omnii«ioned  officers  of  deixjtii, 

revcnne  battalions,  and  detachments  of  the  line   6,000  0 

ray  of  officers  supernmnerary  to  the  three  Ri'^meatfi  of  Foot  Gimrds. 

and  compensation  to  officers  of  Horse  Guards  for  reduction  of  jwiy  of 

tlidr  present  rank   «  fi,7^4  f  t 

Militaxy  labourers :  pay  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  Mao- 

ritius   4,000  0  • 

Siitsistaioe  of  mea  in  confinement  in  dvil  gaols  and  barrack  cells   8,000  0 

Atto^'SBCO  to  tke  throe  Hegimenta  of  Hootehold  Cavslry  for  jiayvuMfter'A 

cUMfiO^ fa «Ultl«a to refuncntal pay   8U  0  4 
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AlkivvAnoc  to  the  a4iiJng  ]^jmMsten  of  three  West  India  Begiraents,  £  b.  cI. 

in  addition  to  their  pay    ^11  7  0 

A]ltiwaBC«.to  ditto  in  St.  Helena  Regimeut   109  10  0 

AUowMcc  tb  ditto  in  the  Ceylon  Regiment  at  Hong-Kong   196  0  0 

AliowoBoe  to  dfllcers  acting  as  adjutants  in  Colonial  corfts,  in  addition  to 

rqgimentalpay   600  0  0 

Allo'.vanccs  lo  ^aartemuwteni  of  tlie  Foot  Guaids  for  nialcnig  up 

aceonnta   140  0  0 

Alioviuiccs  to  paymasters  of  regiments  nbroad,  whilst  absent  at  home  on 

«h  k  leave  (two  at  os.  per  day  each)   183  10  0 

Total  pay,  Ac   i23,lT3,S05   3  4 

A^'^-L'AL  ALLOWANCES. 


Xou-4.'(ri'eti\o  allovrauces  to  lieKl-otficers,  £5,758;  contingent  allowances 
to  saptaijis,  £47,254  16s.  4d. :  to  captains  of  Rifle  coriM,  £4,882  lOs.  ; 
to  Foot  Guards,  in  lieu  of  stock  purse  fund  for  roornitiug  and  hos- 
l>iul  expenditure,  £9,257  lis.  (>d. ;  to  ofliccrs  of  the  Cape  coriis,  for 
providing  horaeH,  £749  3s.  4d. ;  to  riding  masters,  £3,266  2s.  ;  allowances 
for  farri<*ry,  £10,189  lis.  8d.  ;  to  the  regtmenU  at  Hong-Kong,  £8,280. 
Total  annual  allownnoes  


£80,087  14  10 


AGENCIES. 


A.^des  for  regloMitts,  £29,764  14s.  3d.:  allowance  to  agents  for 
postage  and  stationery,  £1,200;  allowance  to  agents  of  Foot  Guards 
for  keeping  and  correcting  the  records  of  soldiers'  services,  and  for 
recordisg  procee<1ings  on  courts  martial,  £113;  salary*,  &o.,  of  general 
9SittU(neeJUi:ruUiiig.)  Total  for  agency  


31,082  14  3 


CLOTHING. 

AUowanc:  to  colonels  for  providing  clothing,  £305,042  15s.  Oil. ;  special 
allowance  to  the  colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  in  lien  of  proflts 
from  elotbing  the  i*egiment,  £1,093  8s.  lOd. ;  allowances  to  col  'uels 
for  providing  clothing  for  augmentation,  £3,6J0 ;  allowanct^  to 
«'oloiiels  for  providing  clothing  for  supernumeraries,  £8,000 ;  allowances 
to  '^rtain  cavahry  rc^ments  to  cover  d«Rclencies  in  the  nllowanoes  for 
providing  ('lothing,  £1.850;  cost  of  iiattcms,  marking  great  coats,  Ac., 
jcm.  Total  for  clothing  


£315,4$    '4  4 


This  department  of  tlte  army  expenditare  cannot  be  passed  over  by  the 
Financial  Reform  Association  without  I'emark.  The  colonels  by  whom  the 
^'lothiog  is  provided  arc  general  officers,  who  obtain  the  head  colonelcies  of 
regiments  to  provide  the  clothing  as  a  matter  of  trade  and  profit ;  they  are,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  expression,  dealers  in  clothes.  When  a  regiment 
goes  abroad,  bccames  sickly,  aud  is  thinned  by  death,  the  clothing  colonel  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  who  remains  at  home,  pockets  the  money  not  rei^uired  for 
dead  or  sick  men  as  his  own  emolument.  It  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  clothing  colonel  of  a  regiment  to  kuow,  when  it  is  ordered 
abroad,  whether  it  be  going  to  a  station  where  men  live  well  or  die  fast.  In 
t'astis  where  regiments  seldom  go  abroad,  the  allowances  are  more  liberal,  ^  to 
make  up  for  loss  of  profit  on  deilcient  numbei-s.  Also  in  casss  where  the  clothing 
must  be  of  good  qualitj*,  special  allowances  are  made  for  absence  of  the  profits 
arisiog  from  the  clothing  of  inferior  tjuality.  Tho  clothing  colonel  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guai-ds,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  £1,093  allowed  to  provide  superior 
c  lothing.  This  is  in  addition  to  his  pay  or  profits  for  iurnishing  the  Rifle 
I'rigade  wilh  clothes.  Both  sources  of  income  are  in  ndditiuu  to  £16  8s.  9d.  l  er 
day,  as  Commander-in-Chief  ;  in  addition  to  £7oO  jxr  annum  for  forage  for  Lis 
liorsNL  And  all  these  sums  are  in  addition  to  £2  lis.  lid.  per  day  as  Governor  of 
the  Tower  of  I^ndon,  wliich  is  an  office  with  no  duty,  and  us  Lord  Warien  of  ihe 
<  *iiit{ue  Ports,  and  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  tliat  the  clothes  provided  by  the  colonel  are 
only  a  part  of  what  the  soldier  wears.  All  linen,  flannels,  hosiery,  shoes,  forage 
caps,  stocks,  brushes,  combs,  and  small  articles,  besides  at  least  one  pair  of  cloth 
overalU  for  dragoons,  and,  occasionally,  trousei-s  for  infantry,  are  provided  by 
the  •quartermaster  or  hia  chief,  the  clothing  colonel,  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
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soldier's  pat*,  by  daily  stoppages.  Ti^  profits  accraiiig  from  these  regimental 
clothes  shops  afford  an  inducement  to  the  heads  of  departihents  to  be  continually 
devisiDg  chances  in  the  style  of  dress,  of  underclothing,  ot  boots,  of  shoes,  and  the 
other  necessaries,  so  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  ])urchase  new  articles,  and  submit 
to  stoppages  in  payment  of  them,  while  the  articles  set  aside  and  declared  to  be- 
nnregimental  are  yet  in  good  condition— in  many  cases  not  half  worn. 

The  third  and  fourth  items  of  the  clothing  expenditure,  £8,500  and  £S,000^ 
nrovide  for  cases  where  the  clothing  colonel  is  likely  to  be  out  of  pocket ;  and  the 
fifth  item  of  £1,850  is  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  scarlet  trousers  for  the  lltH 
Hussars,  and  the  conceits  of  one  or  two  other  fancy  regiments. 

The  next  department  of  the  army  expenditure  i^^— 

ALLOWANCE  VOB.  PROVISIONS. 

First  we  have  "  Allowance  in  aid  of  regimental  inesses,  £19,000."  Tlie  private 
soldier  provides  all  hia  extra  clothiDg  and  raeaaea  himself  out  of  Is.  Id.  ]>er 
day.  But  besides  the  many  table  allowances,  field  allowances.  &c.,  which  we 
sliall  hereafter  meet,  here  is  a  roand  sum  of  £19,000  in  aid  of  the  offlcere' 
regimental  messes.  Next  we  have  "  Table  allowance  for  oiHceni  on  guard  at 
&t  James's  and  Dublin  Castle,  £5,004  6s.  8d."  The  soldiers  who  mount  those 
guards  c&ny  their  rations  witli  them,  or  have  them  carried  from  the  barracks 
m  their  mess-tins.  It  is  presumed  that  tlie  ofHcers  on  giurd,  who  are  alM'ayA 
young  subalterns,  having  something  to  learn,  would  not  take  any  harm  if  they 
had  their  dinners  cut  at  the  club,  and  sent  to  them  as  dinner  is  sent  to  other 
soldiers ;  at  all  events,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  dine  on  guard  at  the  public 
expense.  The  next  item  in  tlie  estimates  for  the  current  year  is  "Special  and 
temporary  personal  allowances  to  offlcei's  at  St.  Helena,  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  provisions,  £1,000,"  Total  for  provisions  ^    £25,004  5  S 

Thus  it  is  expressed  in  the  Aimy  Estimates  ;  but  we  shall  see  many  other  large 
sums  called  **  table  allowances  "  while  examining  the  military  governorships  in  the 
colonics. 

SECTION  III. 

DIVISIONAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  THE  ARMY,  ORDNANCE,  AND  NAW. 

In  continuing  its  analysis  of  the  Military  and  Naval  armaments,  the  Financial 
Keform  Association  regrets  to  discover  that  the  sums  of  money  voted  for  the  eflective^ 
service  do  not  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  by  ' 
several  millions  sterling.  The  sum  voted  for  the  effective  service  of  the  armv  is. 
^83,836,880,  but  the  whole  of  the  army  estimate  is  ^,318,686.  The  first  of  these 
sums  is  alloted  to  the  nav,  clothing,  and  recruitiuff  ot  the  army,  as  stated  in  the 
previous  section  ;  ana  for  other  allowances  not  detailed  in  that  section.  Then 
there  is  required  for  the  pay  of  staff  officers  a  sum  of  £168,287.  Next  we  |)ay  for 
the  Public  departments,  which  include  the  offices  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  at  War, 
£96,591.  Next  we  pay  for  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Hiber- 
nian School  at  Dublin,  for  the  training  of  children  to  the  army,  £19,161.  Next  ' 
we  pay  Volunteer  Corps  £80,309.  Nextjwe  give  in  rewards  for  miKtary  service,  ' 
£15,507  ;  but  those  rewards  do  not  include  pensions  nor  half-pay.  Then  we  pro- 
vide, as  the  army  pay  of  172  general  officers,  £76,000  ;  also  the  full  pay  of  306 
retired  officers,  £67,000  ;  following  which  we  provide  the  half-pay  and  militarj'  • 
allowances  of  8,546  officers,  £406,000  ;  and  half-pay  to  392  foreign  officers,  £47,386. 
As  widows*  pensions  we  give  the  sum  of  £129,581 ;  and  as  compassionate  allow- 
ances, £98,000.  For  in-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  we  provide  (exclusive  of 
other  funds)  £26,774  ;  and  to  68,178  out-pensioners  we  pay  £1,223,810  ;  and  for 
superannuation  allowances,  £37,500— making  a  total  for  effective  and  non-effective 
laud  forces,  as  set  forth  in  the  Army  Estimates,  £6,318,686. 

But  we  are  not  done  with  the  expenses  of  the  army  when  we  have  provided 
for  the  Army  Estimates.  AVe  have  to  provide  for  the  Ordnance,  in  which  there 
are  nine  branches  of  service,  as  follows  :— 
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Pay  vet  An. 

1.  Ffty  «nowaiicM,  and  contin-  £     a.  <L 

igndm  of  Ordnance  military 

corps   716,254  0  0 

Conimiaaariat  and  barrack 

aupplies  for  ber  Majesty's 

foroesygreatcoata  forfheanny, 

clothing  for  colonial  corps,  &c.  31(S,081  0  0 

a.  Ordnance-omce   »5,6«4  0  0 

4.  Ertablisbmenta  in  the  United 

Kingdom  and  Colonies   323,207  0  0 

0.  Wages  of  artificers  and  la- 
bourers in  the  United  King. 

dom  and  Golonles   158,567  0  0 

^i.  Onlnanoe  stores  for  land  and 

sea  serrioea   502,585  0  0 

7.  Works.boildiDgs,  and  repairs  737,357  0  0 

8.  Scientific  branch    04,430  0  0 

^.  Non-effective  services,  mili> 

tary  and  civil   171,217  0  0 

Total  £3,115,218  0  0 

Add  to  which  the  Army  oxpendi- 

tore,  £6,318,d86»  and  we  have  9,433,904  0  0 

Kext  wc  provide  for  nineteen  branches  of 
Haral  expenditure,  as  follows  :— 

1.  Wages  to  seamen  and  ma- 
rines £1.425,380  0  0 

'2.  Yletuala  to  seamen  and  ma- 
rines   653.683  0  0 

•d.  Admiralty-otllco    136,803  0  0 

4.  General  RegiaterandReoord- 

office  of  Seamen   9,772  0  0 

^.  Scientific  branch   80,895  0  0 

'  HerM^jeaty'sesUblishments 

at  home   140,841  0  0 

7.  Her  Majesty's  cstabliahmenta 

abroad    2G,839  0  0 

9.  Wages  to  artiflcen,  Ac,  em- 
ployed in  her  Majesty's  eeta- 
Mishmcntii  at  home   851,346  0  0 


Fifty  per  An. 

9.  Wages  to  aitifirers^  kc„  em-  £     s.  d. 
ployed  in  her  MiOesty's  esta- 
blishments abroad   39,280  0  0 

10.  Naval  stores,  Ac,  for  the 

building  and  repair  of  ships..  1,511,671  0  0 

11.  New  woricB,  improvemeuts, 

and  repairs  in  the  yards   688,601  0  0 

12.  Medicine    and  medical 

stores   29,000  0  0 

13.  Misocllaneoos  services  ....  81,547  0  0 

14.  Half-pay  to  the  oflicera  of 

the  Navy  and  Royal  Marine .  729,740  0  0 

15.  Mill  tary  pensions  and  allow- 
ances  610,288  0  0 

16.  Civil  pensions  and  allow- 
ances  155,014  0  0 

17.  Army  and  Ordnance  depart- 

roenta  (conveyance  of  troops)  217,500  0  0 

18.  Home  Department  (in- 
cluding convict  service)  —  53,950  0  0 

19.  Fost-ofilce  Department  (con- 
tract l»acket  ser\-ioc)   611,662  0  0 

Total  £7,951,842  0  0 

Add  to  which  the  Armv  and 
Ordnance  ex]ienclituro» 
£9,433,904,  and  wo  have  ..  17,335,716  0  0 

Next  we  have  for  the  Conmiis- 
sariiit   371,309  9  6 

And  forotherexi>enseshereafter 
specified,  but  not  included  in 
these  estimates,  nearly  ....£1,000,000  0  0 

Add  to  wliicit  the  militia  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  the  onnod  contitibiilary  of  Ireland, 
and  tlie  cxpensea  of  collecting  that  amount 
of  taxes,  and  the  co«t  is.  In  tlie  whole, 
upwards  of  Tmntif  tkitc  Millions. 


SECTION  IV. 


PARTICULARS  OF  THE  DAILY  AND  ANNUAL  PAY  OF  THK  ARMY. 


2  COLONIELS-IN-CHIKP.  Pay  per  An. 

^  Foot  and  Rifle  Brigade,  138. 

per  day  7   £477  10  10 

135  COLONELS. 

3  of  HouseholdOavalrr, £1,800 

per  annnm    5,400 

1  or  Oavalry  of  theLine,  £1,100  1,100 

S  of  ditto   1,000  5,000 

17  of  ditto  900  15,300 

1  ofFootOnarda   1.100  1,200 

9  of  ditto  1,000  2,000 

83ofIiifiuitryof  tbeL&ne..600  19,800 

of  ditto  500  34,600 

3  of  WestIndURe«tmenta.600  1.600 
1  of  XalUFendblea,  £S  do.  6d. 

p«r  day   850  7  C 

Canadian  Riita  Regiment^  allow- 
anee  to  ^,   200  0  0 


Yearly  Fay  of  Oolonebi..  £86»850  7  6 
Allowanoe  to  Colonel  of  Foot 

Cuaida   1,093 

ISO  LIBUT.-C0L0NSL8. 
3  of  Household  Ca>'aUiy, 

291.  2d.  ner  day   £1,596  17 

2»  of  Cmbry  of  ^e  Line,  28s.  12,172  15 

3  or  Foot  Cfuaids.  26s.  9d.  ..  1,464  11 

140oriiiftotrrofilieLIne,178.  43,435  0 

e  «f  West  India  Regts.,  17s . .  1,861  10 


8  10 


259  MAJORS. 
3  of   Household  Cavahry, 

24s.  6d.  per  day  

28  of  cavalry  of  Line,  19s.  3d. 

7  of  Foot  Guards,  23s.  

206of  Infantry  of  Line,  16s. 
6  of  West  India  Regts.,  16a. . 
3  of  Ceylon  Rifle  RegU.,  Ids. 
2  of  Cape  Mounted  Rules,  10s. 

1  of  Malta  Fencibles.  10s.  8d. 

2  of  Camuitan  Riflea,  16s  

1  of  St  Helena  Regt,  16a.  .. 


£1,336  16 
9,836  15 
2,938  5 
60,152  0 
1,752  0 
876  0 
584  0 
194  13 
581  0 
292  0 


Dally  allowance  of  Ss.  to  the 
commanding  oflloers  of  113 
battalions  


*  Pay  i>er  An. 

3  of  Ceylon  Rifle  Regts.,  17s.  £030  15  0 

2  of  Caim  Mntd.  Ritks,  17d. .  620  10  0 

1  of  ditto  ditto,  158   273  16  0 

1  of  Malta  Fencibles,  138.  ..  237  6  0 

1  of  Canadian  Riflea,  178.  ..  310  5  0 

1  of  St.  Helena  Regt,  178.  ..  310  5  0 
1  of  Newfoundland  Company, 

17s.  

Pay  of  Lieut -Colonels 
Other  allowances   


310  6  0 

£<».523  13  9 
3,101   8  0 


PayofMiOon    £78,546  0  7 

Other  aUowancea  .  3,888  10  4 


6,186  15  a 
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1396  CAPTAIN3.  Pay  per  An. 

24  of  Honsohold  Cavalry,  at 

16».  Id.  per  day   £f.,COG  10  0 

150  of  Cavalry  of  Line,  144  Td.  41,518  15  0 

58  of  Foot  OuardB,  158.  (kl. . .  10,400  15  0 
1004  of    Infiintr)'    of  Line, 

lis.  7d   224,925  B  4 

SO  of  West  India  Regiments, 

11a.  7d.  .,   7,610  5  0 

3  of  Newfoundland  Com- 
panies, lU.  7d   634  3  0 

22of  Ceylon  Rifles,  118.  7d..  4,050  14  2 
12  of  Cape  Mounted  Biiles, 

lis.  7d   2,536  15  0 

0  or  MalU  Feno.lbles,  8:1.  . .  876  0  0 

10  of  Canadian  Rifles,  lls.7d.  2,113  19  2 
5  of  St.  Helena  Regiments, 

lis,  7d   1,056  19  7 


Yearly  pay  of  Captai  ns  J&308, 936  0  0 

Other  allowances  to  Captains  02,117   1  4 

190S  LIEUTENANTS. 

24  of  Household  Cavalry, 

lOs.  4d   4,526  0  0 

201  of  Cavalry  of  Line,  at  9.s . .  83,014  ft  0 

74  of  Foot  Guards,  at  7s  4d..  9,90S  IS  4 
1414  Infantry  of  Line,  at  6s.  G<i.  171,294  10  0 
72  of  West  India  Regiments, 

at6s.6d.    8,541   0  0 

6  of  Newfoundland  Com- 
panies, at  0».  Cd   711  15  0 

44  of  Ceylon  Rillcs,  at  6.4.  6d.  5,219  10  0 
12  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 

at  6s.  6d   1,423  10  0 

«  off  Malt;i  Fencibles,  at 

58.13d   563  9  41 

20  of  Canadian  Rifles,  69.  6d.  2,372  10  0 
5  of  St.  Helena  Regiment, 

at  68.  6d   593   2  6 


Yearly  pay  of  Lieutenants... €238,1 6X  5  2\ 

174  CORNETS. 

21  of  Household  Cavalry, 

at  8«.  per  day   8,504  0  0 

150  of  Cavalr>'  of  Line,  at  83. .    21,900  0  0 


Yearly  pay  of  Cornels  ..  £25,404  0  0 
26  RIDING  MASTERS. 


Allowance  in  addition  io  tlieir 
l>ay  as  officers   4,288  7  0 

1010  SECOND  LIEUTENANTS 
AND  ENSIGNS. 

42  of  Foot  Guards,  at  5s.  6d. 

per  day   4,215  i  :.  0 

874  of  Infanti  y  of  Line,  58.  Sd.  83,740  2  . 6 
:{6  of  W.  India  Recta.,  58.  Sd.  8,449  5  0 
3  of  Newfoundland  Com- 
panies, at  5s.  Sd.   287  8  9 

22  of  Ceylon  Rifles,  at  5*.  3d.  2,107  17  6 
12  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 

at  68.  8d   1,149  15  0 

•  of  Malta  Fencibles,  at 

48.  IJd   453  19  4^ 

10  of  Canadian  Rifles,  5s.  8d.  958  2  6 
5  of  St  Helona  Ri^ment, 

at  58.  3d   740  1  5 


Yearly  pay  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenants and  Ensigns   .£96,841  6  10^ 


ISU  PAYMASTERS.  Pay  An. 

17  of  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  at 

at  138.  6d.  per  day    £3.878  2  6 

G  of  Cavalry  of  Lino,  at  15s.  1,642  10  0 
67  of  Infantry  of  the  Line, 

at  128.  6d   15,284   7  C 

86  of  Iafantr>  of  the  Line, 

at  158   9,655  0  0 

1  Paymaster  at  17s.  6d.,  5  at 

12s.  6d.,  and  1  at  8s   1,606  0  0 


Yearly  pay  of  Poymaiiters . .  £32,260  0  0 
Other  allowances   1,035  17  u 


162  ADJUTANTS. 

8  of  Household  Civalry,  at 

13s.  i>er  day    711  16  0 

28  of  Cavalry  of  the  Line, 

at  lis.  6d   4,827  2  6 

7  of  Foot  Guards,  at  lOs.  . .  1,277  10  <» 
119  of  Inlkntr^-  of  the  Line, 

at  lOs.   21,717  iO  0 

3  of  West  India  Regimen ta, 

at  lOs   547  10  0 

.7  other  Adjutants    1.S89  5  8J 


Yearly  pay  of  Adjutants. .  £30,870  13  2% 

161  Quarterraasters,  varying 
from  9s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per 

day    20,107  13  11  . 

3  Surgeon  Majors  of  Foot 

Guards,  at  18i.  9d   1,026  11 


150  SURGEONS. 

3  of  Hoiuehold  Cavalry,  at 

13s.  per  day   711  15  0 

23  of  Cavalry  of  Line,  at  13s..  5,456  15  O 

4  of  Foot  Guards,  at  13s.  . .  949  0  0 
119  of  Infantry  of  Line,  at  1.%.  28,232  15  0 

10  other  Surgeons    2,281  6  0 


£sr.6^1  10  0 

235  ASSIST.  SURGEONS. 

3  of  Household  Cavalry,  at 

6a.  Od.  per  day    465  7  6 

28  of  Cavahy  of  the  line, 

at  8s.  6d.    4,343  10  0 

204  others,  all  but  ono,  at 

7s.  0*L   27.863  18  llj 


Yearly  pay  of  A&sist  Sm^gs. . .  £32,672  10  5J 

27  VoterInar>'  Surgoona,  at 

8s.  per  day    8,942  0  0 

3  Solicitors  of  Foot  Guards, 

at  Ss.  9d.  per  day   205  0  if 

20  Subadars  Ceylou  Regiment.  1,022  0  u 

20Jemadara    684  7  C 


Total  for  5,995  omoers . .  £l,0ii4. 858  7  4t 
Total  allowances   76,519  IS  0 


£1.140,878  0 

146  REGIMENTAL  COR- 
P0RAT>8  AND  SER- 
GEANT-MAJORS. 

3  of  Household  Ca^-alry,  at 
4s.  x>er  day    219  0  0 
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^  of  Gkralry  of  Line,  3s.  6il . . 

7  of  Foot  OuardB.  Ss.  2(1  

103  of  Inlkntry  of  Line,  d<  

n  of  W.I.  Regiments,  S&  Cd. 

6  others  at  8s.,Si».  Sd.,«[2s.  3^1 

latl£.8<l.  «...  


Pay  per  Ao. 
£1,469  S  6 
404  10  10 
5,«3d  6  0 
191  13  0 
318   4  81 
30  a  4 

£8,272   3  10^ 

.   CKbor  allowances  to  tlj»  forego- 

^     ing  Don^commisslo&bd  ofRcers  1,020  IS  2 

•    ?I3   TROOP  or  COMPANY 
^BOSANT-MAJORS. 

»l  at  S&  «d. :  156  at  Ha.  ;  80  at 

3s.  lOd. ;  and  8  at  Is,  lla. . .  11,730  3  0 
Other  allowances    1,450  8  0 

1180  COLOB-SSRGBANT& 

ftS  of  the  Foot  Onards,  at 

3s.  6d.  per  day   S.646  5  0 

lOiM  of  Infuntry  of  Line,  2s.  4a.  45,308  IS  4 
68  other  Color-Sorgta. ,  2s.  4d. . 

2a.  0d.,  Is.  7id-t       Is.  &d.  2.155  0  6 

,650,109  18  9 

fitlier  allowances    ti^aro  13  4 

120  Q17ABTER  M.\ST£R 
SSROEANTS. 

Voot  Ooards,  2a.  8d. ;  Line  28.  (kl. 

per  day   6,502  T  e 

ODier  allowances   ^   843  1  8 

f9  Aimouieis,  Schoolmasters, 
Paymasten'  Sergeants,  Hos* 
pital  Sergeants,  and  Orderly- 
room  Clerks,  Tarylnc  ttom 

Is.  8d.  and  2a  to  2b.  Cd         25.406  14  S\ 

Other  allowances    5.105  17  0 

4948  8EBGEANT8. 

e4ofH'hold  Cavalry,  2s.  6kl.    2,944  0  8 

.-SS  of        ditto         28.  34d.    1,320  3  4 

42S  of  Caralry  of  Line,  2s.  2d. . .  16.688  11  8 

lT4ofIiV}OtOaard8, 2s   6,351   0  0 

For  Deputy  Marshal  to  the  Foot 

e«aids    61  6  6} 

lt915  of  the  Infastry  of  the  Line, 

U.  lOd.   180,989  7  « 

S41  other  Sergeants,  at  Is.  lOd., 

la,  281,  Is.        Ac.,  per  day  10.423  15  10 

Yearly  pay  of  Sergeants  £168,772  11  6| 

OtiMT  allowances  to  Sergeants..  35,007  15  6 

144  TRUMPWr-MAJORS 
AND  DRUM-MAJORa 

At  Ss.  9d ,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  2d.,  28. 

(Infantry).  Is.  lOd.,  Is.  lid., 

and  Is.  sjd,  per  day   5,019  10  2} 

Other  allowances    743  11  G 

4  Kettle  Dnunmers    161  4  9 

Other  aUowances    32  6  6 

SITSTnimpeters.  Boglers,  Fifers 

and  Dmmmers    53,618  10 

Other  allowances    11,910  19  0 

Total  for9962Kon-comm{s8loned 

Officers,  &c  328,547  10  6^ 

Allowances    64,494  0  2 

£303,041  10  8i 

0165  CORPORAI^ 

.MofOtvahTofUne,  U.  7id.  15,777  2  • 
SiafFootGnards,  la.6d.  ....    6,998  3  4 


Pay  fer  An, 

4960  of  Infantry  of  Line,  Is.  4d.£12O,e90  0  8 

150  of  W.  I.  Regiment,  Is.  4d.     8,650  0  0 

15  of  Newfnlnd.  ,  Is.  4d.  865  0  9 
118  of  Ceylon  Rifles,  SO  at  ls.4d. 

8  at  2id..  and  80  at  10^.  . .     2,133  1  8 
48  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 

Is.  4d                                1,168  0  0 

30  MalU  Foucibles,  Is                 547  10  0 

50  Canadian  Rifles,  Is.  5d.  ..     1,292  14  S 

205t.  Helena  Regiments, la.  4d.      486  13  4 

Yearly  par  of  Corporals..  £152,101  11  8' 

Other  allowances                      29,542  6  0 

186  Farriers                              4,463  0  0 

Other  allowances                         80^  16  W 

FARRIfiRY  ALLOWAN'OB^ 

To  Household  Cavalry,  Cavalry 
of  the  Line,  k  Cape  Mounted 

Riflemen                            X\^2l  12  6 

116,471  PRIVATES. 

G86Household  Cavalry,  Is.  lljd    24,260  10  'jt 

343  Household  Caralry.  Is.  8H    10,563  6  6^ 

86S5ofCavaIryoftheLiue,l8.3d.  198,126  11  H 

4408  Foot  Guards.  Is.  Id             87,149  10  8 

94,240  Infantry  of  the  Lino,  Is.  1,710,880  0  0 

2850  West  India  Regiments.  Is.    52,012  10  0 

285  Newfoundland  Comps.,  Is.     e,201  5  9 

1520  Cevlon  Rifles,  9d.                20.805  0  0 

670  Ceylon  Rifles,  la                 10,402  10  0 

146  Ceylon  Invalids.  8d              1,761  8  4 

OOOCape  Mounted  Rifles, Is...    16,425   0  0 

634  Malta  Fencibles,  S^d              0,903   1  3 

960  Canadian  Rifles,  Is.  Id.  ..    18.782  5  10 

866  St.  Helena  Regiment,  la. . .     0,478  15  0 

Total  pay  of  122,812  rank  and 

file   £2,178,760  15  ^ 

Other  aUowances  to  Privates  . .  288,400  IB  0 
Remount  allowances  for  House> 

hold  Cavalry                       3,860  0  0 

ToOffloersofCape  Mounted  Rifles      740  8  4 

Eighty  Boys  of  Cevlon  Corps  . .  647  10  0 
Foot  Quards  recruiting  and  hos« 

pital  expenditure                 9,257  11  6 

Agency  at  lid.  per  troop  for 

Cavalry,  per  day                  fi,268  8  9 

Ditto,  at  Is.,  for  India                  821  6  0 

Ditto,  at  6d.  per  Company  fur 

Infantry                          10,512  9  0 

Ditto,  at  IJd.  per  £1,  viz.,  pay 

and  allowances                   22,910  19  0} 

Ditto,  at  6d.  per  Compsny  for 

certain  Colonial  Corps  ....  273  16  9 
Ditto,  at  £1  per  Company,  per 

anniim,foraUColonialOorps       09  0  0 

Chaige  of  1?^,812  ank  and 
file,  of  allowance  for  their 
clothing,  and  of  regi- 
mental aUowances  £2.386,852  17  n 

Charge  of  9,962  of  Non-com- 
missioned Ofllcars  and  of 

their  clothing                   328,647  10  Oi 

Chajge  6,995  Ofncers  and  of 

their  aUowances              1,004,858  7  4} 

£3,729,268  16  1^ 

Fractional  i^arts  of  Id.  added 

or  omitted  in  Estimate..            0  0  d| 

ToUlpayanddaUyallowanees£3.7S9.258  14  10 

„  annual  aUowances  ....     104,408  0  4 

„   agency                            36.836  8  0 

„   dothing                         878,242  14  S 

Total  Regimental  charges  for 

138J&  Meu  iM,248,745  17  10 
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FARTICULARS  OF  OTHER  ALLOWANCES  AND  BRANOHBA  OF 
EXPENDITURE, 

lOR^G^  .  .  . 

Mofiey  allowances  to  field  and  staff  officers  of  Infantry  al  home,  iu  lien  of 
forage   M....        £8,000  d  • 

LODGINGS.  , 

Lodging  money  for  men  quailered  ou  the  inhabitants  in  Scotland,  and  for 
soldiers  in  Ireland,  £1,600 ;  lodging  money  to  men  permitted,  as  an  in> 
dnigence,  to  Und  their  own  lodgings  when  the  corps  is  in  barracks,  £300 ; 
allowance  to  men  in  quarters,  £1,100 ;  to  officers  on  leave  at  home,  after 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  £200.   Total  for  lodgings    3,100  0  0 

HOSPITALS,  MEDICINES,  SICK,  &c. 

Charge  of  general  and  regimental  liospitals  at  home  and  aljroad,  £50,801 ; 
cost  of  medicines  and  surgical  instruments,  and  carriage  of  ditto,  £13,000 ; 
Bubscriptiona— to  the  Optnalmic  Hospital  of  £&0  a-year ;  and  to  the  West- 
minster Small  Pox,  and  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  £5  5s.  each  a-year; 
allowances  to  private  medical  practioners,  and  medical  bills,  £3,500 ;  cost 
of  horse  medicines,  £400 ;  dodnct  stoppages  flrom  the  pay  of  soldiers  in 
hospitals  (which  go  ta  defray  hospital  expenses),  £65,230 :  and  contribntiou 
from  farriery  allowances,  £920.  Total  for  hospital  expenses,  exclnsive  of 
the  pay  of  medical  officers    10,670  15  0 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 

Allowances  to  offioiatinpr  Clergymen,  for  performing  Divine  Service  at  home 
and  abroad,  £16,500 ;  cost  of  religious  books  and  carriage  thereof,  £300. 
For  Divine  service   16,800   0  d 

MOVEMENT  OF  TROOPS. 

^ire  of  cai'rSages  on  a  march,  £12,000 ;  allowoncee  to  officers  on  a  inarch  by 
route.  £4,i00 :  marching  money  for  men  (indudiug  allowance  for  hot  meals 
in  England,  which  landlords  of  imjs  are  obliged  to  f^irtdsh  at  lOd.  per  manX 
£11,000 :  travelling  expenses  of  officera,  £2,500 :  passages  of  officers  and 
men  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  United  Ktn^om,  and  charges  for  con-  ^ 
vayances  by  railway  and  canal,  and  for  ferries,  £28,000 ;  allowances  to  ' 
officers  detained  at  a  port  of  embarkation,  £550 ;  conveyance  of  wives  and 
children  not  allowed  to  embark  with  soldiers  on}ered  to  proceed  on  serx'ieo 
abroad,  £350.  Total  lor  movement  of  troops  (but  exclusive  of  the  expensa 
of  the  transport  conveyances  to  foreign  stations)    58,700   0  O 

[Note.— Those  transport  charges  incnrrad  ou  account  of  the  army,  but 
charged  to  the  navy,  amount  to  £217,500.] 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  MARTIAL  LAW. 

Charge  for  military  prisons,  £30,910.  For  allowance  to  non-commissioned 
officers  acting  as  provost  sergeants,  in  garrison  and  barrack  cells,  at  home 
and  abroad  (in  addition  to  their  regimental  pay),  to  find  whip  cord,  or 
thongs  for  cats-o'-nine-tails,  &o. ,  &c. ,  £2,000.  Inspector  of  niilitaiy  prisons, 
£800  ;  allowance  to  him  for  an  office  and  clerk,  and  for  travelling  expenses, 
£800 ;  cost  of  law  proceedings,  £800.  Allowance  to  deputy  Judge  advocates, 
witnesses,  &c.,  at  courts  marUal,  including  travelling  expenses,  £1,900, 
Subsistence  and  expenses  on  routes  of  deserters  ana  their  escorts,  and 
rewards  for  apprehension  of  deserters,  £8,000.  Charges  for  escorting 
prisoners  to  and  flrom  the  military  prisons,  £2,000.  Necessaries  for  soldiers 
sentenced  to  transportation,  £100.  Totid  for  administration  of  martial  law 
(exclusive  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General's- office)   30,sl0  0  ^ 

SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Inspector-Gen«raI  of  Schools,  salary  £450:  traTelliog  expenses,  £10a 
Ailowancet  to  r«glinental  schools,  £5,000.    Cost  of  books  fat  Mxnck 
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Iflnriea  «iid  regtinentaT  icbools  at  home  and  abroad,  £2,700.  Stattonery  for 
barrack  libraries  and  repairs  of  books,  £500.   Deduct  subscriptions,  £50a 

Total  for  scbools  and  libnuies    £S.330  0  0 

ESTABLISHMENTS  AT  CHATHAM,  MAIDSTONE,  &c.  9,M0  5  6 

RECRUITING. 

Chai^  for  the  recruiting  departments  in  London,  £1,711.  Salary  o^  the 
central  agent  of  the  recmiting  department,  office,  derhs,  Acl,  £1,360.  Charge 
for  recruiting  districts,  pay  and  allowances,  contingent  expenses,  &c., 
£23,512 ; as  fottows  :— Bristol, £'2.106 128. ;.Coventry, £2,318 lOs.  lid.;  Leeds, 
£1,979 10s.  Id.;  Liverpool,  £2,725  3s.  lOd.;  London,  £3.597  18s.;  Glasgow, 
£«,27415s.  2d.;  Bdinboieh,  £1,001  lis.  .Sd.;  Dublin.  £2,600  8s.  Od.;  Newry, 
^,S59  4s.  6d. :  Cork,  £2,581 9f.  4d.  In  those  ten  districts  theie  are  to  each 
an  inspecting  field  officer,  one  adjutant,  one  paymaster,  one  staff- surgeon, 
one  seigeant-m^jor,  one  sergeant-clerk,  firom  two  to  nine  conducting 
seneants,  various  clerks,  kc.  The  soldiers  employed  In  recruiting  receive 
regunental  pay  from  their  respective  regtmenta.  Allowance  and  expenses  of 
43  ■uperinteDding  officers,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  as  charged  in  the  fore- 
going items,  £5,204  !  levy-money  of  12,900  recmits,  £09,850  ;  allowance  for 
cavalry  equipinents,  £1,170.  But,  in  addition  to  this  allowance,  each 
cavalry  recrmt  commences  service  indebted  to  the  clothing  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  or  the  quartermaster,  to  the  amount  of  £3  or  upwards,  whioh  is 
IMud  by  stoppages  on  his  daily  pay.  Next  we  have  levy-money  of  l,6f)0 
Tenmits  tor  colonial  corps,  £0,000 ;  travelling  expenses  of  officers  on  the 
recniiting  service,  £200  ;  marching  allowance,  and  cost  of  conveyance  for 
reexnlta,  escorts,  Ac,  £4,000 ;  medical  attendance  on  recruiting  parties  and 
recruits,  £400 ;  travelling  allowance  to  registered  recruits  £800 ;  allowance 
for  purchase  of  horses  for  the  household  cavalry,  £3.300  :  purchase  of  700 
bones  for  the  cavalry  of  tlie  line,  at  £26  58.  each.  £18,375;  expense  of  ditto 
prior  to  Joining  their  roglment.  at  £2  10s.,  £1,750 :  pnr^ast  of  remnant 

botaes  of  the  Gape  corps,  £10,000.   Total  for  recruiting    £147,167  0  0 

On  the  alloirance  of  £20  5e.  for  the  piunehase  of  young  horses  It  is  to  be 
reraaiked  that,  though  occasionally  a  horse  may  lie  purchased  at  a  higher 
sum,  the  average  price  never  amounts  to  £26  53.  It  is  customary  to  pur- 
cliase  two-vear-old  Allies  and  colts  at  low  figures ;  get  a  snmmer's  grass  and 
a  winter's  nay  and  com  for  them  out  of  the  regimental  forage  aUowanoe, 
without  any  cost  to  the  head  colonel  (who,  besides  dealing  in  clothes,  deals 
in  horses)  Ho  pockets  the  difference  between  the  i>rice  of  the  fllly  or  colt 
and  the  sum  of  £26  58.  allowed  for  tlio  purchase  of  a  full-grown  horse. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  DISCHABGFD  SOLDIERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

To  take  them  home,  and.  In  certain  special  cases,  to  their  native  place  abroad, 
and  to  widows  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers,  and  matrons  of  orphans, 
£6,000.  Oratnlties  to  soldiers  discharged  by  indulgence,  tc.  £A.500.  Total 
for  aUowances  to  dischaxged  soldiers   12,500  0  0 

REGIMENTAL  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

Charge  for  Interest  on  Deposits  «         2,500  0  0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rc||inicntal  postage  and  stationery,  and  hire  of  guard  and  store  rooms, 
£7,000 ;  aUowanoe  to  officers  and  men  for  loss  of  bamge,  or  necessaries,  and 
of  borses.  and  compensation  for  officers'  horses  shot  ror  the  glanders,  and 
ior  anpolntmenta  (bridles,  ftc.)  destroyed  to  prevent  infection,  £2,009; 
taanal  oulk  aUowanoes  at  certain  stations  abroad,  £600 ;  paid  allowance  to 
oAoers  encamped,  £6,000 ;  cost  of  military  gazettes  ftimlshed  to  seneral 
•fllcers  abroad,  £280 :  allowance  to  first  nuUor  of  Foot  Guards,  in  lieu  of 
apartments  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  of  coals  and  candles,  £206  18s.  4d.: 
compensation  to  fleki  offleers  of  Foot  Guards,  for  loss  of  rent  of  Sutliog- 
house,  at  St  James's,  £33  28.;  aUowanoe  to  certain  soldiers  of  cavalrv, 
in  lieu  of  boots,  spurs,  £400 ;  allowance  to  officers,  for  th«  hire  of  black 
male  servants  in  tkopical  stations,  £5,500 :  cost  of  batons  for  field  marshals 
/nothing  In  IMS,  aa  no  asBeials  have  this  year  attained  that  nmk :  bat  £316 
laat  Year  for  tha  Marquis  of  Anglesea's  baton,  and  £315  in  —  for  that  of 
Flela  Marshal  Prince  Albert) ;  varioas  miscellaneous  payments,  indading 
iinfocaseen  charges,  £3,00a  Total  for  misceUanaoos   2^,069  #.4 
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OUKBNSEY  AND  JERSEY  MILITIA. 

for  drill  sergieaniB,  ice  

{Those  Jslandfl  i»ay  few  taxes ;  they  should  pay  fpr  drilling  their  own 
uiiliiia.J 

Groaa  chArgc  of  Uie  laud  forcM  '  

Of  H'hlcb  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  East  India  Company  

Tieaving  a  charge  of  

Prom  tliis  charge  Is  to  Ijc  deducted  the  following  appropriatiooH  in  aid  of 
payment:  — 

Amoimt  of  sums  rcoHved  on  account  of  effects  of  ofllcers  and  .soldicra*  offioera' 
remittances,  &c. ,  and  doaertcrs'  balances,  &o.,  beyond  the  itayments  on  those 
araonnts,  £4S»,a(Hj  7s.  Sd. ;  proportion  of  outstanding  balances  dne  to  the 
public  on  examined  accounts  of  former  j^iods  which  has  now  been  brought 
to  credit*  £349  2s. ;  amount  of  sums  seccired  from  anonymous  correspon- 
dents,  £12  ;  amount  of  8um.s  received  from  men  who  Iiave  been  pemitted  to 
purchase  their  dischai:gc.  £38,864  19s.;  amount  received  from  men.  who, 
after  hastily  enlisting,  have  deserted  and  paid  smart  money,  £4,819  0s.: 
produce  of  tlie  sale  of  c» St  horses,  £1,072  0«.  9d.:  amount  of  i)enaltles  ro- 
(jovored  from  individuals  for  offences  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  £227  8s.  8d.  .* 
salary  and  lodging-money  of  otliciating  clergymen  at  Corfu  (included  in  the 
charge  for  Dime  *>ervice),  the  amount  being  defrayed  out  of  the  colonial 
revenues  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  £C40  Kls.  Sd. :  contri bution  from  the revennes 
of  Ceylon,  in  aid  of  the  military  expenditure,  £24,000  :  contribution  trom 
the  revonucs  of  MaU«,  in  aid  of  the  military  e\'i)endituro,  £12,400. 

The  whole  sum  to  be  deducted  b<;iug  

SECTION  V. 
INTERMBDIATE  OBSBRVATiON'S. 

While  the  publication  of  these  sections  is  still  in  progress  and  incoraplete,  their 
^iMhjects  liAva  become  c[ae8tions  of  discussion  and  criticism.  The  Assocmtion  conrta 
discussion  and  criticism.  To  meet  both,  it  is  careful  of  its  facts.  It  is 
^puiBful  to  publish  nothing  which  cannot  bo  substantiated  by  official  documents. 
It  is  careful,  when  holding  public  meetings,  to  imprc%  on  those  who  enter  into 
discussion  to  confme  themselves,  as  closely  as  X)05.siule,  to  the  financial  objects  of 
the  Association  ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  has  no  control  over  the  speakers,  and  is 
not  responsible  for  erery  expression  or  allegation  that  may  fall  from  a  speaker ! 
Yet,  in  respect  of  a  speech  deliyerod  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  lirerpool  on  the 
15th  of  November,  IMS,  on  the  expenditure  and  constitution  of  the  army,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  public  animadversion  and  no  little  misrepresentation,  the 
Council  adopt  it  as  their  own.  It  is  su}>stantially  correct.  The  sections  on  War 
Expenditure  now  before  the  reader,  and  this  itself,  Avill  justify  all  that  was  said  at 
that  public  meeting  about  the  army,  and  more  of  a  condemnatory  nature  than 
was  then  said. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  ''the  effective  services  are  estimated  to  cost 
£4,201,178,  out  of  tills  sum  upwards  of  108,000  men  are  provided  with  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  arms,  and  medical  attendance.  If  we  allow  £32  per  head  per 
annum  for  these  purposes  (and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  effected  for  much  le8»)« 
this  nnkes  £3,464,000,  leaving  for  the  4,362  officers  £787,178,  which  gives  them, 
an  an  average,  very  nearly  £150  a  year  each," 

To  this  the  Association  replies  that  the  108,000  men  are  not  provided  with  lodg- 
ings or  arms  by  the  Army  Kstimates.  All  baiTacks  in  which  soldiers  are  lodged,  all 
barrack  furniture,  beds  and  bedding,  and  all  arms,  ore  charged  for  in  the  Ordnance 
Estimates,  as  shown  in  previous  sections  of  the  present  analysisof  warlikeexpenditure. 
So  also  is  part  of  the  clotliing  of  the  army.  Again,  medical  attendance  to  the  108,  OOO 
soldiers  is  paid  for  out  of  their  daily  pay,  by  stoppages  upon  that  pay  while  they 
ore  in  the  hospital.  But  i  t  so  the  officers  ;  tliey  receive  medical  attendance  at 
the  public  expense,  and  ar.'  liable  to  no  stoppages  in  payment  of  it  On  the  con< 
traiy,  extra  cnarges  are  lait  upon  the  public  purse  to  supply  them  with  servants,, 
nurses,  and  attendance.  As  to  the  average  of  tlieir  pay  being  but  "verv  nearly 
£150  per  annum,'-  as  alleged,  the  disproof  of  that  allegation,  and  the  proof  of  what 
the  amount  really  is,  will  be  found  set  forth  at  length  in  the  previous,  the  present^ 
sa^  the  future  sections  of  tliis  analysis. 


£2,m  0  0 

4,780,904  10  IL 
809,782  13  9 
8,971,122   8  3 
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It  is  al^  charpred  against  the  Association,  that  a  speaker  at  the  public  meeting 
on  the  15th  of  November,  "  Assured  a  simple-minded  Liyerpool  audience  that  'the 
true  reason  of  the  estimates  bein<^  kept  up  is  to  furnish  comfortable,  gentlemanly, 
and  lucrative  situations  for  our  deserving  aristocracy  ;  that  our  standing  army  is 
ofGcered  by  5,734  gentlemen,  men  who  spurn  an  honest  trade,  or  the  profession  of 
a  merchant,  but  who,  nevertholess,  dabble  in  the  commission  market  for  their  own 
aggrandisement,'"  &c. 

This  is  not  a  fair  qnotntion  of  what  was  said  ;  but,  taking  it  as  here  given,  it  is 
amply  borne  out  by  tne  experience  of  the  most  distinguished  military  commanders. 

Accordinjf  to  the  Dake  of  "Wellington,  the  ofticera  who  have  adopted  the  army 
as  A  profession,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  when  they  can  turn  the  commissions,, 
whicn  family  influence  may  have  obtained  for  them,  into  marketable  commodities, 
or  when  hard  sen'lcc  or  real  service  suggested  the  convenience  of  selling  the  com- 
mission they  had  purchased  in  times  of  easy  service. 

Lord  Wellington  wrote  from  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
liOndon  on  several  occasions,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  despatches,  that  though  it  was 
an  honour  to  the  British  nation  to  be  a  commercial  people,  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  army  to  liavc  officers  sent  ont  to  it  who  got  their  commissions  granted  at- 
home,  and  who  only  remained  long  enough  in  the  field  to  make  them  marketable 
at  a  profit. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Ilenry  Wellesley,  in  resjtect  of  appointing  British  officers  to^ 
the  eommand  of  Spanish  troops,  ho  wrote,  on  the  23rd  December,  1810, — "British 
officers,  of  inferior  i-ank,  to  be  of  any  ose,  would  require  support  and  authority  to 
enforce  their  discipline.  Thaj  would  also  nquire  the  cmirol  of  author  ity,  and  that 
'»/ Tin  oi'dmanj  h'nd,  1o  kefp  thcnmlces  in  order.'* 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Torreus,  Militarj'  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(in  London)  he  wrote,— 

CeJoricOf  4th  AuTj^usf^  1810, 

"Mv  Dkar  Tor  KEN'S, —Captain  the  Honourable  H.  Pakenliam,"  <brother-in- 
law  of  Wellington,)  "of  the  05th  Kcgiment,  has  desired  mc  to  recommend  him 
again  for  promotion,  Avhich  1  do  most  anxiously,  and  I  really  do  not  believe  therot 
is  a  more  deserving  officer  in  the  King's  army." 

After  some  observations  ho  prooceeds, — 

"  My  seci-etar\'  keeps  the  register  of  the  applications,  memorials,  and  reffimentat 
applications,  a  trouble  which,  by  the  bye,  might  as  well  be  saved ;  and  I,  who> 
command  the  lar^st  British  army  that  has  been  employed  against  the  enemy  for 
many  years,  and  who  have  upon  my  hands  certainly  the  most  extensive  and 
difficult  concern  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  any  British  officer,  have  not  the 
powQr  of  making  even  a  corpond  !  It  is  impossible  that  this  system  can  last ;  it 
will  do  very  well  for  trifling  expeditions  and  short  services. 

*««*•» 

It  is  not  known  to  the  army  and  to  strangers,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  the  small  degree  (I  ousht  to  say  nullity)  of  power  of  reward  which 
belongs  to  my  situation  ;  ana  it  is  really  extraordinary  that  1  have  got  on  hitherto 
so  well  without  it.  But  the  day  must  come  when  this  system  must  be  altered. 
I  do  not  entertain  those  opinions  and  communicate  them  to  you  because  there  aro 
any  officers  attached  to  mo  in  the  service  for  whom  I  desire  promotion.  AU  my 
aides-de-camp  respecting  whom  I  do  feel  an  interest  have  been  promoted  in  their 
torn  in  their  regiments,  or  are  to  be  promoted,  for  carrying  home  the  accounts  of 
victories ;  the  only  person  respecting  whose  promotion  I  ever  interested  myself 
personally  was  that  of  Colin  Campbell,  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  promised  him 
in  conscquenec  of  his  having  brought  home  the  accounts  of  two  victories  at  tho 
flime  time ;  and  the  difficulty  which  I  experienced  in  obtaining  his  promotion, 
notwithstanding  that  promise,  is  a  strong  practical  proof  of  the  effects  of  the 
system  to  which  1  have  adverted." 

He  had  many  reasons  to  complain  of  the  want  of  spirit  among  the  officers,  and 
frequently  did  complain  of  their  disposition  to  murmur  and  spread  di^al  tidings, 
or  forebodings.    To  Marshal  Beresford,  on  the  8th  September,  1810,  he  wrote  of 
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the  officeis  in  that  respect : — ''The  croaking  which ')ilrtady  prerails  In  the  army« 
«nd  particularly  about  head-quarters,  is  disgraceful  to  us  as  a  natioD,  and  does 
infinite  mischief  to  the  cause/ 

To  the  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stuart,  relative  to  the  want  of 
sympathy  and  support  from  the  Portuguese  Goremment,  whose  independence  tlie 
British  army  was  contending  for  against  the  French,  he  added, — **  Indeed  the 
tenvper  of  some  of  the  officers  oi  the  BritiBh  army  gives  me  more  concern  than  the 
folly  of  the  Portugese  Government.  *         »         *         There  is  a 

system  of  croaking  iu  the  army  which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
which  I  must  devise  some  means  of  putting  an  end  to,  or  it  will  put  an  end  to  us. 
Officers  have  a  right  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  events  and  transactions  ;  but 
officers  of  high  rank  or  situation  ought  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.  If 
they  do  not  approve  of  the  system  or  operations  of  the  commander,  they  ought  to 
withdraw  from  the  army  ;  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  must  bring  some,  if  I 
do  not  find  their  own  good  sense  prevents  them  from  going  on  as  they  have 
done  lately." 

But  the  inferior  officers  were  not  the  only  gentlemen  that  were  difficult  to  con- 
trol. To  the  military  secretary  in  London  he  wrote  from  Cartaxo  on  the  2Sth  of 
January,  1811  : — am  much  annoyed  by  the  general  and  other  officers  of  the 
army  going  home.  They  come  to  mo  to  ask  leave  of  absence,  under  pretence  of 
bnsiness ;  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  many  of  them  have  no  business.  At  this 
moment  wo  have  seven  general  officers  gone  or  going  home  ;  and,  excepting  myself, 
there  is  not  one  in  the  country  who  came  out  with  the  army,  except  General 
Alexander  Campbell,  and  who  was  all  last  winter  in  England." 

And^on  British  officers  in  general,  without  specifying  their  rank,  Loid  Welling- 
ton writes  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Secretary  of  State  :— 

**  British'Officers  require  the  control  of  authority,  and  that  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
to  keep  themselves  in  order  and  in  a  state  of  subordination." 

And,  it  seems,  the  chaplains  were  not  better  disposed  to  good  semce  than  the 
other  officers.    Writing  of  chaplains  from  Cartaxo,  ne  said  : — 

"  Really  we  do  not  get  respectable  men  for  the  service ;  I  have  one  excellent 
young  man,  Mr.  Bris^l,  who  is  attached  to  head-quarters,  and  who  has  never 
been  one  moment  absent  from  his  duty  ;  but  I  liave  not  yet  seen  another  who  has 
not  applied  and  made  a  pitiable  case  for  leave  of  absence  immediately  after  his 
arrival."  But  even  Mr.  Briscall  seems  to  have  merited  the  approbation  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  his  activity  in  suppressing  the  forms  of  religion  whicb 
grew  up  in  the  army  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplains.  In  the  same  despatch  Lord 
Wellington  wrote  "It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Methodism  is  spreading 
very  fast  in  the  army.  There  are  two,  if  not  three,  Methodist  meetings  in  this 
town,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Guards.  The  men  meet  in  the  evening  and  aittg 
psalms  f  and,  I  believe,  a  sergeant  (Stephens)  now  and  then  gives  them  a  sermon. 
Mr.  Briscall  has  his  eye  upon  these  transactions." 

Nor  was  the  Commissariat  department,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
feeding  the  ti'oops,  better  officered  than  the  departments  of  fghting  and  Divine 
service. 

To  Colonel  Gordon,  Commissar^-in-Chief,  Lord  Wellington  WTotc  on  the 
19th  December,  1810, — "My  opinion  agrees  entirely  with  yours  respecting  the 
expediency  of  preventing  the  offices  in  the  CommiBsariat  from  becoming  objects 
of  Parliamentary  x>atronage'"  But  neither  Lord  Wellington,  then  complaining 
of  the  system  of  patronage  at  the  Horse  Guai-ds,  nor  any  one  complaining  of  it 
since,  has  been  able  to  check  Parliamentary  or  family  influence  from  disposing  of 
military  offices.  Then,  as  now,— now,  as  then, — the  good  places  in  the  Govern- 
ment services  are  deemed  to  be  the  national  emoluments  of  the  powerful  political 
families.  And  Major-General  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  says 
that  the  war  only  succeeded  in  defiance  of  political  corruption  at  home  and  the 
cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy^.  Xer  was  it  among  the  officers  of  the  army  alone 
that  merit  gave  way  to  political  influence.  According  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^ 
on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  on  the  31st  of  March,  1811,  in  a  despatch  to 
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Lord  LivMpooI,  Secretanr  of  State,  there  were  political  ahoemakers,  some  of  them 
related  to  the  highest  families  iU  the  kingdom,  who  obtained  contracts  to  snpnly 
tiie  army  with  cheap  and  bad  shoes,  too  small  for  wear,  but  for  which  the  solcueri 
had  to  pay  a  lai|;e  price  out  of  their  daily  pay. 

Kor  didUhe  officers  improve  as  the  campaign  proceeded.  Lord  Wellington, 
at  the  end  of  1811,  had  as  many  general  officers  witn  honourable  "  attached  to 
their  names,  indicating  their  family  rank,  as  he  had  of  general  officers  without 
that  distinction  ;  but  he  complained  of  the  want  of  **  respectable  **  general  officers. 
The  officers  of  the  medical  departments  were  also  complained  of,  especially  the 
principal  doctors.  Writing  of  their  leaving  service,  to  the  Mihtary  Secretary 
in  London,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1811,  .he  said,— "I  am  veiy  nnlucky  in  this 
respect ; "  and  he  proceeded  once  more  to  complain  of  his  principal  officers, 
all  who  were  then  with  him,  excepting  one,  being  Lords  or  gentlemen  of 
distingoished  birth..  Excepting  in  the  qnarter-master-general's  department,  he 
said« — "1  have  had  two,  in  some  instances  three,  di£terent  persons  at  the  head 
of  every  department  in  the  army.  Here  have  been  three  officers  second  in 
command  ;  and  general  officers  in  command  of  divisions,  and  brigades,  and  officera 
have  been  changed  repeatedly." 

To  Lord  Liverpool  he  wrote  that,  by  letters  intercepted  from  France,  he  had 
reascm  to  beliei'9  that  Bonaparte  was  coming  to  Spain  to  command  the  French  in 

rion.  And  the  same  day,  writing  to  Sir  William  Beresford  on  the  same  subject, 
saj's,  Yon  will  see  the  des^tches  to  Government  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
nnless  the  design  has  been  altered  since  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  we 
shall  have  the  Emperor  in' Spain,  and  hell  to  pay  before  much  time  elapses. " 
And  again, — "All  that  I  am  anaid  of  is  this,  that  on  some  iine  day  I  shall  be 
found  with  this  large  army  without  the  assistance  that  is  necessary  to  conduct  it. 
However,  I  must  do  my  best " 

From  Portalegre  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Torrens,  Military  Secretary,— "  While 
preparations  are  making  for  an  enterprise  which  1  intend  to  try,  as  usual  all  the 
offioetB  of  the  army  want  to  go  home— some  for  their  health,  othera  on  account  of 
hnaineas,  and  others,  I  believe,  for  their  pleasure." 

But  his  difficulty  was  not  alone  with  the  Lords  and  gentlemen,  who  "as  usual, 
wanted  to  go  home  when  preparations  were  making  U)t  an  enterprise  which  he 
intended  to  try." 

On  the  2nd  December,  1811,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Military  Secretary  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  London,  he  again  alluded  to  the  difficulty  he  had  with  the  higher 
elaas  of  officers^  and  said,  "  There  are  two  "  (commanding  brigades)  "  with  whom 

we  could  dispense  with  advantage,  and  .    They  are  both  respectable 

officers  as  commanders  of  regiments,  but  they  are  neither  of  them  very  fit  to  take 

charge  of  a  large  body.    I  understand  that  wishes  to  return  home  to  unite 

faimstelf  with  a  lady  of  easy  virtue  ;  and  has  been  verv  ill  lately,  and  might 

be  ihdnced  to  go.  I  shall  try  if  I  can  ^et  them  away  in  tnis  manner,  as  I  would 
not  on  any  account  hurt  the  feelings  of  either." 

The  system  which  vexed  Wellington  in  the  field  of  active  service  has  not  been 
amended  in  the  office  of  official  repose.  In  future  sections  we  shall  see  the 
oorrupt  ezpensiveness  of  our  military  staff,  at  home  aud  abroad,  demonstrated. 
Meanwhile,  if  we  glance  at  any  military  station,  we  see  the  unsoundness  of  the 
system  now  prevalent 

Looking  to  the  staff  in  Korfch  America,  we  find  the  regiment  of  Grenadier 
Guards  able  to  do  duty  in  London,  while  three  of  its  officers  are  with  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  several  others  being  elsewhere,  while  the  20th  Foot^ 
reported  to  be  a  "crack  regiment,"  and  the  Kifle  Brigade,  each  furnish  for 
Canada  (and  others  to  be  absent  elsewhere).  First,  we  have  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brace,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  Governor-General,  who  draws  pay  from 
the  Gronadier  Guards,  shares  in  various  allowances  which  fall  to  officen  of  his 
rank,  and  receives  pay  as  military  secretary  in  Canada  ;  where,  also,  he  has  free 
quarters,  a  free  table,  forage  for  horses,  allowance  of  servants,  and  a  staff  of  clerks 
to  do  the  real  duties  of  secretaryship. 
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Second,  the  Honourable  £.  Lascellos,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Harcwood,  who  draws 
pay,  and  other  allowances,  from  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  with  free  quarters,  forage  for  horses,  allowance  for 
servants,  &c 

Third,  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Egerton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ellcsmerc,  who  draws  the 
pay  of  tbo  Grenadier  Guards,  and'  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Elgin,  with  frc* 
■tinarters,  forage,  servants,  kc. 

Fourth,  Lord  Hark  Korr,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothiau,  draws  pay  as 
captain  from  the  20th  Foot,  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  with  fr^ 
•(quarters,  forage,  servants,  kc. 

Fifth,  the  Earl  of  Errol  draws  pay  as  captain  in  the  Rifles,  and  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  with  all  the  usual  allowances. 

All  these  are  young  men  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  deserving  to  be  thus 
rewarded,  even  if  their  inherent  ability  were  of  the  highest  order. 

The  pay  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  as  Governor-General,  is  i7,000,  with  some 
additions,  but  it  falls  upon  the  colonial  revenues. 

Next,  we  have  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  iu  Canada,  Sir  Benjamin  D^Urban, 
4ind  his  staff  of  four,  three  of  whom  are  regimental  oflicers,  abnent  from  their 
regiments.  Sir  Benjamin  himself  receives  £d  9s.  6d.  per  day,  being  £8,458  7s.  6d. 
per  annum  as  Commander  of  the  Forces,  £600  per  annum  as  head  colonel  of  the 
51st  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  £640  7s.  7d.  as  profits  on  clothing  that  regiment — 
these  profits  being  estimated  according  to  the  return  made  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1844,  none  having  been  since  made. 

His  militaiy  secretary  is  Captain  Kirkland,  of  the  20th  Foot,  who  draws  pay 
and  other  allowances  from  that  regiment ;  19s.  per  day  as  secretary,  with  forage 
for  horses,  allowance  for  servants,  house  rent ;  five  clerks,  one  at  128.  6d.,  three 
at  lOs.  Sd.  each,  one  at  7s.  9d.  per  day  to  assist  him  ;  and  two  other  extra  clerks. 
At  7s.  and  6s.  8d.  respectively,  to  assist  the  former  clerics,  with  oAice-keepen, 
juessengers,  and  various  other  assistants. 

The  first  aide-de-camp  is  Major  Talbot,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  who  draws  i)av  from 
that  regiment,  besides  allowances  ;  also  pay  as  aide-de-camp,  with  keep  of  horses, 
servants,  &c. 

Second,  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  who  draws  pay  from  the  14th  Foot, 
with  allowances  in  addition  ;  and  pay  as  aide-de-camp,  with  keep  of  horses, 
servants,  &c. 

Third,  Captain  V.  Mnrra}*,  who  draws  half-pay  as  a  captain,  and  U  paid  out 
of  the  colonial  fund. 

Next,  there  is  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  has  £3,000  per  annum  as  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  £500  as  head  colonel  of  the  39th  Regiment,  and  from  £600  to  £700 
per  annum  as  prolits  on  the  clothing  of  that  regiment,  according  to  the  returns 


His  aide-de-camp  is  Lieutenant  Harvey,  of  the  34th  Foot,  who  draws  pay  from 
that  regiment,  though  he  does  no  duty  with  it ;  and  pay  with  free  quarters  for 
himself,  horses,  servants,  kc,  at  Halifax,  as  aide-de-camp. 

There  is  also  Lieutenant  Gore,  of  the  71st  Foot,  drawing  pay  from  that 
regiment,  and  pay  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Honourable  C,  Gore,  a  major-general  la 
Canada  ;  and  Major  Moore,  of  the  82nd  Foot,  drawing  pay  from  that  regiment, 
and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  W.  Rowan,  at  Halifax. 

There  are,  in  North  America,  upwards  of  thirty  other  olhcers  receiving  double 
pay,  and  various  emoluments  for  one  set  of  duties. 

And,  turning  to  the  stafi'  at  home,  tho  same  deseription  of  officers  are  em- 
ployed. 

Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  has  £2,000  as  secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 
4300  a-year  as  pension  for  wounds  ;  £600  a- year  as  colonel  of  the  53rd  Regiment  ^ 
And  £835  15s.  7d.  os  profits  on  the  clothes  supplied  by  him  to  that  corps,  besidee 


of  1844. 


apartments  and  keep  for  boi'ses  and  senrants.  The  first  aii]tf«de-can)p  is  the. 
Honourable  George  Anson,  Tcceiring  pay  as  a  colonel  and  as  uiile-de-^iarap,  with 
allowance  for  horses,  servants,  &c. 

Second,  Arthur  Mar<ini6  of  Doiiro,  the  eldest  son  of  the  romuiandcr-in-chief, 
dravs  half-pay  aa  Lieutenant-Colonel  unattach^,  and  with  horses,  servants,  &c. , 
as  aide-de-camp. 

Third,  the  Earl  of  March,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  drawing  half-pay  as  a 
captab,  and  pay  aa  aide-de-camp. 

Fourth,  the  Marquis  of  AVorcestor,  captain  of  the  7th  Hussars,  drawing  pay  as. 
such,  and  as  aide-de-camp,  with  allowance  for  horses,  kc, 

XoTE.— In  the  first  edition  of  tbiH  tract  the  amouut  of  pay  of  tlie  several  ofHoers  was  given 
AC^'onUng  to  tiieir  rank  indicated  l)y  the  Army  register.  In  the  cnne  of  t)io0*3  lielonging  to  tlti'. 
Foot  Goards.  they  hold  a  higher  "  aruiy  Irank"  than  ttiey  dravr  jviy  f*^^-  <>^uifl  arc 

omlttad  in  this  edition  iMcanac  thoy  lead  to  miaapprehcnsiou.  The  Association  did  not 
9Dl4lah  thoie  items  of  piiy  as  evidence  of  an  excess  of  pay :  if-  did  so  to  show  that, 
regiments  had  more  otficers  than  enongh  ;  the  proof  licing  tlvit  fnnu  tltc  regiments  named  (a» 
from  almost  every  otlier  in  the  serviw)  olllcers  arc  absent  foi-  years  to^^vthcr,  and  yet  continue 
to  draw  regimental  pay  as  if  pres«ct 


>'l5AyCIAI,  RWOKM  Assoc lATIOX, 

lAverpoot,  Xocthihcr,  1S4S. 

NOTE.— The  Financial  Refornn  Almanack  for  1883  will  contain 
a  carefully  revised  and  ofHcially  corrected  enumeration  of  the  military 
emolurhents  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  our  army. 


iSr  This  ^ihjrcl  r'v'ii  be  tiontiti      la  ftf  -y.id' itn  Tiv.ci'. 
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FINANCIAL  REFOKM, 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  institnted  in  Liyerpool,  on  the  20tb 
of  April,  184S,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

Ut.  To  nse  all  Uwftil  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
espenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments 
in  the  public  senioe. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  sdoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairl^" 
Icvied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  preset  uncfiual,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  rQ\'i8ion  of  the  Land  Laws  and  a  reac^ustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 

B0BERT80N  GLADSTONE,  Esq.,  President. 


Terms  of  Memdebsuii*. — A  minimom  sabscription  of  5e.  per  annnm  ;  bnt 
it  is  hoped  that  those  who  can  aflbrd  it,  will  not  limit  their  support  to  that 
amount,  which  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  works  snpplied  free  by  post  to 
every  Subscriber. 


The  publications  issued  up  to  1st  December,  1848,  and  now  re-issued,  w^re — 

No.  I.,  which  treats  of  the  Civil  List,  of  the  augmentation  of  Kationai 
Burdens  since  George  I.  ;  of  her  MigeBty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries, 
Household  Tradesmen's  Bills,  Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  also  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  of  all  those  idlers  whom  ages  of 
custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment,  eating  up 
her  Majesty's  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  Royalty  is  more 
costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  treats  of  the  Pensiok  List. 

No.  111.  of  Taxatiok  :  its  Amount  and  Soui-ces  ;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People  ;  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 
No.  IV.  on  the  Aymy  Expenditurb. 

N  B.— The  foregoing  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made 
when  issued  in  1848.  Many  of  the  details  may  have  since  been 
altered,  but  it  is  reprinted  to  show  students  of  English  political 
history  the  state  of  things  existing  a  generation  ago. 

Post-oflicc  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  BANCRorr  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  60,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

LivrRroc»L :  Piibli»hod  by  the  Fikancial  Reform  Association,  60,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be 
iiail,  by  Order,  through  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

Printed  by  Tlio  Argus  Printing  and  Stationer}'  Company,  Limited,  Liverpool. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS. 


FkBST  Sbrixs.]  issued  1848.  (No.  6. 


[REPRINT.] 

ORDNANCE  AND  COLONIAL  MILITARY 
STAFFS. 


Thb  present  Tract  is  chiefly  occupied  hj  an  examination  of  the  Ordnance 
Estimates  and  the  war  expenses  of  some  of  the  Colonies.  The  last  Tract  ended 
with  a  reference  to  the  military  staff  of  the  Grovemor-General  of  Canada.  The 
present  opens  with  the  ordinary  staff  expenses  of  that  colony  and  its  dependencies. 
The  Association  makes  no  complaint  of  the  amount  of  pay  to  individual  ofliceni 
for  actual  services  rendered,  though  it  may  not  approve  of  the  nature  of  those 
senrioes  ;  it  complains  of  officers  being  paid  for  duties  which  they  do  not  perform. 
If  legimental  officers  can  be  spared  from  their  regiments  to  do  trifling  duties  for 
lucrative  emoluments  elsewhere,  the  fact  proves  that  the  regiments  have  more 
officers  than  enough. 

But  even  if  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  corps  were  kept  up  to  their 
present  numerical  strength,  there  might  still  be  millions  sterling  saved  by 
a  revision  of  the  war  establishments,  there  being  a  War-office,  Ordnance- 
office,  Admiralty-office,  with  a  !Navy-office,  Commissariat^office,  Colonial* 
office,  Treasury -office,  &c.,  all  making  appointments  in  the  colonies,  each 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  otherd,  often  of  the  same  persons  to  perform 
duties  which  each  department  requires  ;  but  more  frequently  appointing 
dif^nct  sets  of  persons  to  perform  one  class  of  services  which  might  be 
easily  dealt  with  by  one  staff,  if  one  board  of  management  controlled  the  whole 
of  the  war  establishments, 

SECTION  yi. 

THE  STAFF  IN  CA^ AD A.-( Continued. ) 

There  are,  in  Canada  and  its  dependencies.  Colonel  Wetherhall,  in  receipt 
of  pay  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  19s.  per  day  as  deputy  adjutant-general, 
also  clerks,  town-majors,  town-sergeants,  office-keepers,  clerks  to  town-majors, 
fort-sergeant,  &c.,  under  the  Colonel  (several  of  them  drawing  pay  through 
liiB  deportment,  while  they  also  hold  office  under  the  Ordnance  or  Commissariat, 
and  draw  pay  through  those  departments)  ;  two  assistant  adjutant-generals 
at  14s.  3d.  per  day  eac]),  viz.: — Lieutenant-colonels.  P.  Young  and  Sir 
D,  Pritchard,  receiving,  also^  the^y  of  lieutenant-colonels  unattached — two 
deputy  assistant  adjutant-generals  at  98.  6d.  per  day  each,  and  drawing  the 
pay  of  captains  in  addition  ;  one  deputy-quartt;r-master-general  at  19s.  per  day, 
with  pay  as  a  major  unattached,  with  various  allowances,  and  with  a  staff  of 
clerks  at  from  6s.  8d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  day,  with  assistant  clerks,  office-keepers, 
atore^keepers,  messengers,  a  ''man  in  charge  of  the  plains  of  Abraham,"  and 
extra  clerks,  temporary  cleriLS,  &c. :  for  all  of  which  the  British  taxpayers  are 
eliaii^  in  the  Army  Estimates.  Furthermore,  several  of  these  items  are  again 
eliarged  in  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  and  many  of  the  recipients  of  salaries  named 
»f|pear  also  on  the  medical  staff  and  as  civil  servants ;  one  assistant  quarter-master- 
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generalatl48. 8d.  perday,  with  regimental  pay  of  a  cantain  and  peraaUitcs  inaddition ;. 
two  deputy  assistautqiiarter-masters-generalatOs.  6a.  each,  with  thepayof  captains — 
one  of  them  Captain  Ready,  of  the  7l8t  Foot,  leaving  his  regimental  duty 
unperformed — three  town-majors  at  73.  6d.  per  day  each,  two  of  them  with, 
half-pay  as  captains,  one  with  full  pay  as  captain,  and  all  with  numerous 
perquisites  ;  two  fort-adjutants  at  4s.  9d.  each,  with  the  pay  of  lieutenants  ; 
Brigade-major  Tryon  at  9s.  6d.,  besides  his  major's  pay  ;  one  assistant  military 
secretary  at  9d.  6d.  (Lieutenant  Bourke,  of  the  34th  Foot,  absent  from  regimentiu 
duty,  but  drawing  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant),  with  two  clerks  and  other  assistants 
to  perform  the  duty  ;  two  sub-inspectors  and  deputy-adjutants  of  militia,  drawing 
regimental  pay  as  captains  and  as  staff  ofllcers,  one  of  them  half-pay  in  addition, 
besides  being  an  officer  paid  on  the  Ordnance  stall"  (the  precise  emoluments  not 
ascertainable) ;  two  town-majors  4s.  9d.  per  day  each,  and  one  town-adjutant  4s.  9d., 
a  captain  and  lieutenant  on  half-pay  each,  with  clerks  and  otlier  assistants. 
The  Major-general  commanding,  who  receives  pay  as  such,  £1  17s.  lid.  per  day, 
is  set  down  as  receiring  no  staff  pay,  but,  on  the  examination  of  allowances, 
it  is  seen  that  he  draws  annually  from  the  Army  Estimates  £691  lOs.  7d.  Alao, 
there  is  charged,  upon  the  Ordnance,  and  not  on  the  Army  Estimates,  in 
Canada,  one  colonial  coniman<iant  at  £1,003  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his 
regimental  pay  ;  one  major  of  brigade  at  10s.  6d.,  besides  artillery  pay  of 
18s.  Id.  per  day,  and  additional  allowances  because  he  is  employed ;  one  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  lloyal  Engineers  £1,000  per  annum  as  commandant,  £1  6d.  3d. 
per  day,  and  various  allowances  unascertained  ;  lieutenant-governor  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island  at  £1,060  per  annum,  with  pay  as  a  lieuten ant- colonel ; 
also  a  pension  to  C.  13.  Smith,  .Esq.,  late  lieutenant-governor;  and  other 
charges,  £2,700. 

In  Bermuda,  which  is  financially,  though  not  geographically,  a  portion  of 
Canada,  we  have  a  governor  (Captain  Elliott),  with  a  salary  of  £1,500  per 
annum  ;  additional  salary,  £699  ISs.  4d.  ;  additional  colonial  salary,  £480  ; 
additional  salary  from  Crown  rents,  £46  18s.  lOd  ;  fees,  £183  Os.  lid.  ; 
besides  other  allowances  not  ascertained.  This  is  a  comfortable  berth  for  a 
Sea-Captain,  and  not  a  bad  one  even  for  an  Elliott ;  but  by  the  influence 
of  his  family,  he  was  made  a  Post-Captain  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  promoted  by  seniority  to  be  an  Admiral,  in  which  event  he  would 
lose  Bermuda,  unless  his  relatives.  Lord  Minto  or  J^ord  John  Kussell,  should 
interfere  to  set  the  rules  of  the  service  aside  in  his  favour.  The  governor's 
aide-de-camp  is  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Grant,  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  who 
draws  his  pay  without  duty  ;  does  the  duty  of  aide-de-camp  without  pay, 
according  to  the  estimates,  but  is  paid,  notwithstanding,  Wohably  from  that 
mysterious  item,  "Command  Money,"  £1  per  day  (?).  [For  civil  services  at 
Bermuda  we  are  taxed  for  the  salary  of  Chief  Justice,  £800,  whose  fees  are 
£46  8s.  6d.  ;  salary  of  Colonial  Secretary,  £650,  whose  fees  are  £402  178.  4d ; 
salary  of  Attorney- General,  £500,  additional  salary,  £90  ;  fees  in  addition]. 
There  are  also  charged  upon  the  Army  Estimates  for  Bermuda  a  fort-adjutant^ 
a  town-sergeant,  one  assistant-surgeon,  one  medical  storekeeper,  at  various 
lates  of  pay  ;  and  upon  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  one  storekeeper,  £289; 
two  clerks,  £290  ;  one  temporary  clerk,  £59  ;  glebe  rents,  £17  ;  allowance 
for  medical  attendance,  £80  ;  and  otiier  expenses,  making  £785.  Thia^ 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  all  ;  but  elsewhere  in  the  estimates,  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  "  Barrack  Establishment,"  we  find  there  is  a 
sum  of  £1,171  charged  for  the  barrack-master,  barrack-sergeant,  washer- 
women, chimney-sweepers,  &c.  This  seems  io  be  the  last ;  but,  turning  to  the 
Navy  Estimates,  we  see  £16,500  required  forpublic  buildings  in  Bermuda;  and, 
again,  there  is  for  that  island,  for  ordinary  and  particular  repairs  and  painting, 
£1,097  ;  and,  again,  for  ditto,  £489  to  the  medical  department.  There  is,  also,  in 
iho  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  an  item  which  may  be  here  noticed,  though  it 'is  not 
a  part  of  our  military  colonial  expenditure,  namely,  £48,865  for  the  maintenance 
of  convicts  there,  and  *'  expected  to  be  sent  there. 

Other  items  in  the  Navy  estimates  for  Bermuda  are: — Wages  to  artificen 
employed  in  the  naval  yards,  £7,200 ;  wages  in  the  victualling  eetablishment, 
£1,020.   Also,  under  the  head  Her  Majesty's  establishments  abroad,  there  are,  for 
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Bermuda,  a  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals,  surgeon  and  mddical  storekeeper,  two 
assistant  sur<?eons,  a  clerk,  and  a  number  of  minor  officers,  most  of  whom,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  draw  pay  in  other  depHrtmeuts,  £1,661.  A«?ain,  in  the  naval 
yard  at  Bermuda,  £2,487.  And,  again,  there  is  the  a^ent  victualler  at  Bermuda, 
£100  per  annum ;  clerk  to  ditto,  £120  ;  allowance  and  small  expenses,  £25. 

Again,  at  Bermuda,  there  is  the  naval  storekeeper,  £600  ;  naval  chaplain,  £400  ; 
boatbwain,  £200 ;  two  clerks  to  storekeeptT,  £550  ;  foreman  of  shipwrights,  £250  ; 
foreman  of  carpenters,  £150;  cabin-keeper,  £120;  rent  of  a  hou>e  while  the 
Admiralty  house  is  rebuilding,  £100  ;  other  sums  for  regulating  the  clock,  and  to 
the  clerk  of  the  chapel,  £87.  There  are,  also,  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat  at 
Bermuda. 

In  all  the  other  naval  and  military  stations  in  North  America  there  are  similar 
chaiges.  At  Quebec  and  Montreal  Our  taxes  go  to  pay  even  the  pew-openers  of  the 
churches ;  and  the  officers  of  our  military  comuiiHsariat  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
ihL  6d.,  14s.  3d.,  and  19s.  per  day  to  pay  them.  The  details  will  be  resumed  in 
next  section. 

In  coming  to  a  pause  for  the  present,  the  Association  will  remark  that  these  sums 
may  be  called  cheeseparings,  or  they  may  be  called  feathers  ;  but  it  was  the 
number  oi  the  feathers,  and  the  last  one  of  the  number,  that  broke  the  back 
of  the  cameL 

SECTION  VII. 

CANADA.  —(Continued. ) 

In  resuming  the  investigation  of  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  British  revenue 
in  North  America,  the  Association  proceeds  to  the  Commissariat  Departments 

In  Bermuda,  which  was  last  referred  to  (being  in  the  Parliamentary  estimates 
treated  as  a  part  of  North  America),  two  a*!sistant  commifiisaries,  two  deputy^ 
assistant  commissaries,  and  two  commissariat  clerks,  receive,  as  salaries, 
£1,231  17s.  6d.,  and  the  pay  of  the  **  assistants,  clerks,  storekeepers,  and  other 
subordinate  persons,'*  who  perform  the  actual  duties,  is  £1,568  17s.  8d.,  to  which 
sun^  is  to  be  added  for  miscellaneous  purchases,  extra  labour,  and  travelling 
expenses,  £340. 

Next,  there  are  special  allowances  for  commissariat  officers,  not  ascertained  as 
^regards  those  in  Bermuda.  Next,  for  land  and  water  transfiorr,  £30.  Then  there 
is  cost  of  provisions,  £17,764  ;  cost  of  forage  tor  horses  of  staff  officers,  £534  ;  cost 
of  fuel  and  light,  £1,670  ;  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  supplies  for  probable  losses, 
£200.  Deduct  £10,494,  which  is  the  amount  of  stoppnges  from  the  pay  of  military 
and  other  servants  (not  officern)  for  their  provisions,  and  tho  real  loss  on  provisions, 
fne),  and  light  is,  to  the  public,  £9,674. 

In  Canada  there  are  one  commissary-general,  two  depnty-commissaries-general, 
fifteen  assistant  commissaries-geDeral,  eleven  deputy -assistant  commissaries-general, 
and  eleven  commissariat  clerks,  whose  pay  for  the  current  year  is  £9,666  Os.  lOd. 
These  gentlemen  have,  like  those  at  Bermuda,  assistant  clerks,  storekeepers, 
issuers,  and  other  subordinate  persons,  to  do  their  work,  whose  pay  for  the  current 
year  is  £6,454  Ss.  4d.  There  are,  besides,  allowances  for  black  servants 
miscellaneous  expenses,  postages,  advertising,  extra  Iribour,  and  travelling  expenses, 
£2,056,  making  a  total  for  the  pay  of  public  servants  in  this  (le}iaitment  of  Canaila, 
as  returned  in  the  Commissariat  e.stimates  (which  are,  however,  under  the  actual 
expenditure,)  of  £18,076  93.  2d.  The  same  class  of  servants  are  paid,  in  New- 
foundland, £776  17s.  Id.  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  £4,565  10s.  lOd. ;  in  Canada,  for  land 
and  water  transport,  and  the  supply  of  water  for  the  troops  by  the  commissariut, 
the  charge  is  £11,250  ;  ditto,  in  Nova  Scotia,  £3,500;  ditto,  in  Newfoundland, 
£171  ;'  joss  upon  provisions,  forage,  fuel,  and  light  (over  the  amount  of  stoppages 
itom  tKe  pay  of  the  troops  to  defray  those  expenses),  in  Canada,  £17,349  ;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  £12,467  ;  in  Newfoundland,  £2,882. 
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Bj  the  Commissariat  Estimates  the  foregoing  sums  would  appear  to  be  all  which 
this  department  of  service  costs  in  Canada ;  but  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  tax 
us  with  £14,808,  under  the  head  of  **  Expenditure  of  the  Indian  Department  in 
Canada  for  its  estdblishTiinU  and  pensions,  from  tJie  Ist  of  Aprily  1848,  to  Uu  Zlst 
of  Marchf  1849/'  a  considerable  portion  of  which  falls  into  the  emoluments  of  the 
Commissariat  First,  pensions,  &c,  to  retired  officers,  £485  ;  second,  pensions  to 
wounded  Indians,  £60.  Indian  presents,  £8,768  ;  total,  £9^313.  The  profits  on 
these  presents,  which  consist  of  spirits,  gunpowder,  arms,  blankets,  and  other 
stores  common  to  the  commissariat  de^rtment,  may  be  supposed  to  be  considerable ; 
but,  apart  from  the  profits  on  such  articles,  there  are  the  following  expenses  incurred 
in  conducting  this  establishment: — Salaries,  £2,432;  contingencies,  comprisiiig 
office  rent,  stationery,  transport,  distribution  of  presents,  provisions,  &c.,  £2,563 
together,  £4,995.  Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  expended 
on  the  agreeable  emplojrment  of  having  a  general  holiday  with  numerous  friends^ 
who  join  the  excursion  from  Toronto  (so  eyewitnesses  report),  to  go  to  the  head  oi 
Lake  Huron  to  meet  Captain  Teyoninokarawen,  Chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  once  a 
year,  to  distribute  the  alleged  worth  of  £9,313  in  goods. 

Bat  there  is  another  duty  which  devolves  on  the  officers  of  the  British  Commis- 
sariat in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  it  is  to  pay  out  of  the  British  taxes  the  following 
gams  to  the  undermentioned  personages :  -  Bishop  of  Montreal,  £1,000 ;  Archdeacon 
of  Quebec,  £500;  Rector  of  Quebec,  £400 ;  Rector  of  Quebec,  for  house-rent,  £90;. 
Ministry  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Quebec,  £200  ;  Rector  of  Montreal,  £300  ;  Rector  of 
Three  Rivers,  £200  ;  Rector  of  Durham,  £100  ;  Rector  of  Coldwell  Manor,  £100  ; 
Rector  of  St.  Armand,  £100 ;  Verger  (or  doorkeeper)  of  (Jucbec,  £30 ;  Rent  of 
Protestant  burial-ground,  £20  18s.  6d. ;  Presbyterian  Minister,  Montreal,  £50 ; 
Presbyterian  Minister,  Argentenil,  £100 ;  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Quebec, 
£1,000 ;  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  £2,000 ;  Archdeacon,  £300 ;  Presbyterian  Minister, 
£75 ;  Pension  to  President  of  King's  College,  £400  ;  Archdeacon  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, £300  ;  Archdeacon  of  Bermu£i,  £200  ;  Archdeacon  of  Newfoundland,  £300; 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  £300 ;  to  Foreign  Missionaries  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosoel  in  Nova  Scotia,  £3,412  lOs.  ;  Minister 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  £100  ;  in  all,  for  North  American  Clergy  paid  by  our 
Military  Commissariat,  £11,578  8s.  6d. 

Amonff  other  personages  in  Canada  paid  out  of  British  taxes  there  are  x)efton8 
employed  in  clearing  snow  from  official  places  of  residence,  and  chimney-sweepers 
ana  washerwomen  are  charged  for  wherever  there  is  a  town-major,  a  barrack- 
master,  or  a  fort-adjutant ;  so  that,  whilst  most  of  those  officers,  their  clerks  and 
assistants,  hold  offices  in  plurality  and  draw  pluralities  of  pay,  the;  draw  pay,  also, 
for  every  kind  of  menial  service  performed  in  their  official  places  of  residence. 

The  following  specimen  of  expenditure  in  the  Ordnance  department  will  lead  us 
te  those  minor  facts  ;  and  those,  again,  will  lead  us  to  inquire  where  the  corruption 
begins  ;  and  what  must  be  the  rottenness  of  the  governing  system  which  spreads 
corruption  to  every  extremity,  the  most  distant  and  the  most  minute  in  the 
Government  service.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  a  faithful  return  wer« 
rendered  of  all  the  appointments  of  subordinate  servants  in  the  colonies  by  the 
several  heads  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  Commiss^criat,  Colonial,  and  Treasury 
departments,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of  them  were  made  at  the 
aohcitation  of  Members  of  Parliament  representing  small  borough  constituencies, 
or  counties  which  are  in  the  nomination  of  a  few  powerful  families  : — 

At  Quebec  there  are — 

One  Storekeeper    £^ 

Three  Clerk«,  at  salaries  varying  from  £,90  to  £210    510 

distant  Clerk  

LawChan^   

Oraoad  Rent  

Bemovinganow  ^  ^ 

Potln<e   90 

Suttdty  other  oontiogent  Dlsbarsementi   XOO 
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MONTREAL 

One  Storekeeper   £56 

One  Depaty  Storekeeper   S40 

Five  Clerks,  from  £90  to  £250    780 

One  Assistant  Clerk   80 

One  temporary  Clerk                                                                         :   91 

Postage   200 

Law  Chaises    200 

Fines  on  Release  from  all  Seignorial  Charges   

Rent  of  Two  Storehouses    284 

Travelling  Expenses,  Advertisements,  and  other  contingent  Dfbbarsements   212 

KINGSTON. 

One  Storekeeper   «.  290 

Three  Clerks,  from  £90  to  £210   520 

Portage   100 

Law  Charges    70 

Travelling  Expenses,  Advertisements,  and  other  contingent  Disliursements   82 

Signal  Station  Establishment  at  Ca|)e  Diamond  and  Island  of  Orleans,  consisting  of  Nine 

Persons   229 

ISLE  AUX  NOIX. 

One  Deputy  Storekeeper  and  Acting  Barrack-master    2;)0 

Postage,  &c    8 

TORONTO. 

One  Deputy  Storekeeijer  and  Acting  Barrack-master    :J00 

One  aerk,  f^om  £00  to  £180  r   180 

One  Assistant  Cler  k   S6 

One  temporary  Clerk   

Extra  Pay  to  Two  Barrack-masters  perforuuug  Ordnance  duties   i* 

Law  Charges    10 

Portage   20 

Tntvelling  Expenses  and  Small  Disbursements   5 

RIDEAU  CANAL. 

One  Storekeeper  and  Acting  Barrack-master    320 

Two  Clerks,  Iroin  £90  to  £170    300 

One  temporary  Clerk    91 

LawCbaigei    100 

Travelling  Kxpenscsi   50 

Taxes   200 

Postage  and  other  Disbursements    170 

OTTAWA  CANAL. 

One  Deputy  Storekeeper  and  Acting  Barrack-master    240 

Postage  and  other  Small  Disbursements    108 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

One  Depnty  Storekeei^er  and  Acting  Barrack-master    210 

One  Cle.  k.  from  £90  to  £180   180 

.Sundry  Small  Disbursements    31 


HALIFAX. 

One  Storekeeiwr    409 

One  Deputy  Storekeeper   250 

Poor  Clerks,  from  £90  to  £210   610 

Two  Assistant  Clerk*   160 

Ordnance  Hospital    40 

Foeting,  Travelling,  Advertisements,  and  sundry  other  Disbursements   286 

Signal  Station  Re-establisbment,  consisting  of  Five  Persons   100 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

One  Deputy  Storekeeper   £300 

Two  Clerk,  from  £90  to  £180    300 

Sundrv  fjmnll  Disbnrsenients                                                              ;   40 

Signal  Station,  Partridge  Island    17 


PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

One  Deputj*  Storekeeper  and  Acting  Barrack-master    200 

Sundry 'Small  Disbursements    3 


BJ^RRACKS  DEPARTMENT. 
QUEBEC  DISTRICT. 

One  Barrack-'Master,  at  158.  per  day   274 

Seven  Darrack^oiigeants— one  at  3s.,  five  at  28  6d.,  and  one  at  28.  2it  per  day    817 

Labourer  

Lighting  Lamps   83 

Wasbin?,  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c   330 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies   

MONTREAL  DISTRICT. 

Five  Barrack-Masters,  from  7a.  6d.  to  ISs.  per  day   868 

Bight  Barrack-Sergeants— one  at  Ss.,  seven  at  28.  6d.,  and  one  at  Is.  6d.  i»er  day    373 

One  Laboorer   27 

Rent  or  Officers'  Quarters  and  Taxes    1,792 

Washing,  B*-dding,  Sheets,  &c   948 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies   

KINGSTON. 

Two  Barrack-Masters,  from  5s.  to  12s.  Od.  per  day    36.> 

Four  Barrack-SergeantA,  from  28.  Od.  to  8s.  per  day   129 

Washing.  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c.   325^ 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  AdvertlsemenU,  and  otlicr  Contingencies    230 

TORONTO  DISTRICT. 

Five  Bf^rrack-Masters   684 

Eight  Barrack-Sergeants   365 

Three  Labourers   «.  ,   91 

Washing,  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c   665 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies    738 


ISLE  AUX  NOIX. 

One  Barrack-Sergeant,  at  2s.  6d.  per  day   46 

Washing,  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c   60 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies    112 

RIDEAU  CANAL. 

One  Barrack -Seni^ant,  at  28.  6d.  per  day   46 

Washing.  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c  

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Posta^,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies  ,   67 

OTTAWA  CANAL. 

One  Barrack-Sergeant,  at  3s.  6d.  per  day   £64 

Washing, '  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c  :   11 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  and  other  Contingencies   21 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Two  Barrack -Sen^eantv,  at  2s.  6d.  i)er  day    91 

Washing,  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c   100 

Sweeping  Chimney's,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies   100 
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•  HALIFAX 


One  I^rrack-Mastor,  at  15s.  per  day  «.   £274 

*onr  Barrack-Sergeantii,  at  28.  6<l.  to  8a.  6d.  per  day    201 

Two  Ditto  Labourers    2:f 

Waahing,  fieddin;;.  Sheets,  &c   250 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies    200 

Bent   42 


SrDKBT,  CAPE,  BRETON. 

One  Banack-Master  -  187 

OneBairack  Labourer   IS 

"Waahing,  Bedding,  Sheets.  &c   40 

Swe^ing Chinmej's,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  other  Contingencies  — 64 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Two  Barrack-Masters,  at  78.  6d.  per  day  each                           r>  •  •  •«  »  — —  274 

Two  Barrack-Sergeants,  at  28.  6d   187 

WashinjT,  Bedding,  Sheete,  &c   160 

Sweeping  Chimney s.  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  sondiy  other  Contingencies . .  ^  ^  • . .  •  ISl 

PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

One  Labourer  •  —   13 

Washing,  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c   25 

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements,  and  sundry  other  Contingencies  ^  20 


ANXAPOHS. 

One  Barradk-Maater   20O 

One  Barrack  Labourer,  at  Is.  per  day   18 

Waahing,  Bedding,  Sheets,  &c  

Sweeping  Chimneys,  Postage,  Advertisements  ^ . . .  •  48 

FORT  GARRY. 

One  Barrack-Master,  at  lOs.  per  day    18» 

One  Barrack-Sergeant,  at  4s.  6d.  per  day   82 

Sweeping  Chimneys  and  Contiugenelca   20 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  establishments  charged  for  in  the  Navy 
Estimates  at  Kingston  with  such  items  as  the  following  : — Clerk  in  Charge,  £850  ; 
acting  foreman  of  shipwrights  on  special  service,  £300  ;  allowance  to  the  incumbent 
of  Fort  Maitland,  for  officiating  as  clergyman  to  the  crews  of  her  Majesty's  vessels 
at  that  fort,  £10  ;  allowance  to  the  clergyman  of  the  English  church  at  Pcnetan- 
gaishene,  for  the  use  of  two  pews  for  the  crews  of  the  steara  vessels  on  the  Lakes 
of  Canada,  £12  ;  allowance  to  acting  foreman  of  shipwrights,  in  lieu  of  a  house, 
£2  28.  per  week  ;  allowance  in  lieu  of  stationery,  namely,  to  the  officer  in  command 
on  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  £10 ;  to  the  clerk  in  charge,  £10 ;  travelling  charges, 
tc.,  £87. 

And  at  Halifax  there  are  the  naval  storekeeper  and  agent  victualler,  £450  ;  clerk 
to  ditto,  £200 ;  rates  and  taxes,  £19 ;  allowance  to  the  storekeeper  in  lieu  of 
•tationeiy,  £12  ;  printing,  swee^nng  chimneys,  and  other  small  charges,  £35. 

Again,  there  is  under  another  head  at  Halifax,  clerk  to  the  agent  victualler,  £200 
aUowance  to  the  agent  victualler  in  lieu  of  stationery,  £6  ;  fuel,  &c.,  £14. 

Again,  at  Halifax,  there  is  under  the  head  of  naval  medical  establishments, 
clerk  in  charge,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  agent  victualler,  £50  ;  sHowance  of 
stationery,  £2  2s.  ;  fees  to  the  chaplain  in  the  garrison,  £10  10s.  ;  other  small 
expenses,  £9  8s. 

Next,  there  are^  under  the  head  of  wages  to  artificers  in  Canada,  £460  ;  Halifax, 
^2,700.   Again,  for  the  same  in  the  victualling  department  at  Halifax,  £80. 
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The  variety  of  heads  under  which  these  items  are  entered  and  charged,  reqmire  a 
variety  of  clerks  and  office  expenses  to  correspond. 

Once  more,  -at  Halifax,  there  is  wages  to  artificers,  in  the  medical  departmentt 
£100. 

Again,  there  are  at  Kingston,  Canada,  repairs  and  ^Mdnting,  £174  ;  for  the  same 
at  Halifax,  £109  ;  and  again,  at  Halifax,  in  the  medical  department,  £11. 

Those  small  items,  in  the  aggregate,  make  up  very  formidable  totals  ;  and  the 
totals  of  all  the  colonies  represent  a  fearful  amount  of  British  taxes.  Their 
relations  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  colonies  will  appear  hereafter. 


.  SECTION  VIII. 

PAY  OP  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENTa 

In  opening  the  accounts  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Financial  Reform 
Association  begins -with  the  Master-General  of  the  Board,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
who  draws  as  tidlor  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  £1,800  ;  also  as  Captain 
of  Cowes.C!astle,  £173  7s.  6d.  ;  and  as  Master-General  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
£3,000.    His  Field-Marshal's  Baton  cost  £315  (in  1846). 

The  other  expenses  of  the  Master-General's  office  are  : — 


1  Sarvejor-Generaf  £1,200 

1  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance   1,300 

1  Principal  btorokeeper    1,200 

1  Secretary  to  the  Master-General    1,000 

1  Secretai-y  to  the  Board   1,400 


tNDER  THE  MASTER-GEXBRAL. 

1  Chief  Clerk   800 

1  Senior  t:!erk. ;   430 

1  Junior  Clerk   160 


UNDER  THE  SURVEYOR-GENBRAIi. 

1  Chief  Clerk  Per  annum  900 

6  Senior  Clerks,  Ist  class,  from  £450  to  £600  (1  at  £700)  3,500 

9        Ditto        2nd  class,  ftom  £320  to  £430  3,630 

15  Junior  Clerks,  Ist  class,  from   £190  to  £300  8,920 

18       Ditto        2nd  class,  ftora   £90  to  £180  1,620 

2  Assistant  Clerks,  each  at  £90  180 


STORE  ACCOUNT,  EXAMINER'S  OFFICE. 

Per  annum 

2  Senior  Clerks,  Ist  class,  from   ,  £450  to  £600  1,0*0 

5       Ditto        2nd  class,  f^m  £320  to  £430  1,910 

7  Junior  Clerks,  1st  class,  from   £190  to  £300  1,700 

2  Assistant  Clerks,  each  at  £90  ISO 


UNDER  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  ORDNANCE. 

Per  annum 

1  Chief  Clerk  at  £900  900 

5  Senior  Clerks,  1st  ciaiii*  from  *  *.".  *  *  * ". '.*  * ". '. ".  '.*.  £460  to  £600,*  1  at'£7bbi  and  1  "at  £690  2,970 

7       Ditto        2nd  class,  from  £320  to  £430  2,720 

10  Junior  Clerks,  1st  class,  from   £100  to  £300  2,460 

10       Ditto        2nd  class,  from   £90  to  £180  1,250 

2  Assistant  Clciks,  each  at  £90  ISO 


UNDER  THE  PRINCIPAL  STOREKEEPER. 

Pej  annum. 

1  Chief  Clerk,  at                                                                                £900  £900 

6  Senior  Clerks,  Ist  Class,  from  £450  to  £600,  1  at  £700  2,080 

6         Ditto      2nd  Class,  firom   £320  to  £430  2.480 

0  Junior  Clerks,  1st  Class,  from   £190  to  £300  2,340 

13        Ditto      2nd  Class,  firom   £90  to  £180  L250 

AssisUnt  Clerk                                                                                 £90  90 
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UNDER  THB  SECRETARY  TO  THE  BOARD.         Per  Annum. 

1  Caiief  Clerk,  at  £900  £900 

7  Senior  Clerks,  1st  Class,  from  £450  to£«00.  3  at  £700.  and  1  at  £660  4.280 

10  Ditto      2nd  Class,  from  £320  to  £480  3,840 

11  Junior  Clrrks,  Ist  Class,  from  £190  to  £300  2,490 

9        Ditto      2nd  Class,  fh>m   £90  to  £160  900 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  Inspector-Genera],  assistant  to  ditto,  second  assistant  to  ditto,  and  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  receive  pay  according  to  their  regimental  rank,  and  have 
allowances  of  £1,509,  £730,  £548,  and  £695  respectively ;  bat  those  sums  are 
ehaiged  under  the  head  of  Ordnance  Military  Corps,  and  not  under  the  head  of 
office  expenses. 

Per  Annnm. 

1  Snrveyor.  from   

1  Senior  Clerk   £620 

2  Senior  Clerks    490 

3  Junior  Clerks,  lat  Class      790 

5  Junior  Clerks,  2nd  Class   690 

2  Assistant-Clerks   180 

S  Honsekeepeni :  one  at  tlie  Tower,  £100  ;  one  at  Pall-mall,  £80   180 

24  Porters,  Doorkeepers,  and  Messengers,  at  salaries  varying  from  £75  to  £120    2,315 

1  Engine  Keeper   70 

OFFICERS  ATTACHED  TO  FOREGOING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

1  Saperintendent  of  Shipping   500 

1  Clerk  to  Ditto   :   160 

1  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  in  the  Tower   250 

1  Inspector  of  Small  Anns  in  the  Tower   :   600 

1  Assistant-Inspector    250 

CONTINGENCIES. 

Bent  oL  Premises  in  Fall-mall   1,580 

Ditto  at  the  Tower,  &c   165 

Coals  and-Candlea   054 

Postage   7,600 

Law  Charges   4  600 

Taxes,  Advertisements,  Stamps,  Travelling  Exi>enses,  and  Hire  of  Temporary  Assistants  10,000 
Expense  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Police  in  tlie  Tower,  in  1847,  £1,025  :  in  1848  transferred  to 

the  department  of  wages ;  total  salaries  and  contingencies  of  Ordnauce-offica   £95,564 

Deduct  for  stoi  es  sold  to  public  companies  and  individuals,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 

the  payment  of  salaries   4,428 

There  remains  to  be  paid  in  office  salaries,  from  Slst  March,  1848,  to  1st  April,  1849  £91,136 

ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF  ARTILLERY. 

Consisting  of  547  officers  and  18,000  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  including  1 
adjutant  and  148  non-commissioned  officers  and  gunners  of  the  late  Invalid  Battalion, 
retained  in  the  several  garrisons  and  batteries,  also  one  company  of  Royal  African 
gunners  at  Jamaica,  and  one  company  of  gun  Lascars  at  Hong  Kong,  namely, 

COLONELS*  FIELD-OFFICERS,  AND  REGIMENTAL  STAFF :  TEN  BATTALIONS. 

1  Master-General  (Colonel)   NiL 

Per  Annimi. 

10  Colonel  Commandants,  each  at  £1,00S    ..      ..  10,030 

20  Colonels,  each  at    26   8  per  day  9,581 

30  Lieutenant-Colonels   18   1     „  9,901 

10       Ditto    16  11     „  3,087 

2  Chaphuns   16  0    „  584 

COLONELS.  FIELD-OFFICERS,  AND  REGIMENTAL  STAFF :  TEN  BATTALIONS. 

10A<|jatant8   12  9  per  day  £2,327 

10  Qoarter-Masters   7  10    „  1,4» 

8  Veterinary  Snrgeons   8  0    „  438 

10  Seigeant-Majors   4  11  „  740 

11  Quarter-Master  Sergeants    3   7|  „  724 

10  Sergeanta  attending  the  Repository   2  8,,  4S7 
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1  Sergeant  Sclioolinastci'  ;   3  7^  per  day  £66 

1  Drum-Major   ,   3  74  „  66 

1  Fife-Major    2   2     „  40 

1  Trumpet- Major   2   8     „  4» 

1  Master  of  the  Band    6   6     „  lOO 

1  Sergeant     Ditto   2  lOj  „•  52 

1  First  Corporal  Ditto   2  4.V   „  48 

1  Second  Ditto,  Ditto   2   2i   „  40 

20  Musicians  as  (lunnera,  at    1   5|  540 

10  Fai'riers  and  Carriage  Smiths   3   2},,  589 

10  Shoeing  and  Ditto.   2   1|  „  384 

10  Collar  Makers   1  10>  „  346 

10  Wheelers   1  10|  „  346- 

1  Sergeant  Armourer    2  8    „  4S^ 

STAFF  APPOINTMENTa 

1  Officer  commanding  the  troops  at  Woolwich,  at   20  0  365 

1  Commandant  in  Ireland   22  9     „  415 

1  Deputy  Adjutant-General   4o  0  730 

1  Assistant  Ditto   20  0     „  365 

1  Ditto       Ditto  in  Ireland   14  3     „  260 

1  Brigade-Major  in  England   10  0    „  182 

1  Aide^ie-Gamp    10  0    „  182 

1  Deputy  AB«i8t4int  Quarter-Master  Genei-al,  Woolwich    SO,.  14§- 

100  COMPANIES  BRITISH).^ 

100  Captaiiifl,  each  at   12   2     „  22,204 

100  Second  Captains    11   1     „  20,227 

200  First  Lieutenants   6  10     „  24,942 

60  Second  Ditto   7     „  5,095 

109  Company  Sergeant*   3  2    „  5,72« 

300  Sergeants   2   8     „  14,600 

400  Corporals   2   2     „  15,817 

400  Bombardiers    2  0     .,  14,600 

9000  Gunners  and  Drivers    1   3^^  „  203,784 

100  Trumpeters   1  8i  „  .2,819^ 

100  Drummers    1   :i\   „  2,319 

4  Bombardiers,  Royal  African  Artillery  Gunnera    2  0    „  •  146 

60  Gunners        Ditto           Ditto    1  31  „  1,392 

1  Jermider  Gim  Lascars,  attached  to  Royal  Artillery  in  Chhia   20    „  87 

2  Sergeants      Ditto                           Ditto   1   3    „  46 

4  Corporala      Ditto                           Ditto   0  11    „  67 

81  Privates       Ditto                           Ditto   0  10    „  1,281 

INVALID  ARTILLERY. 

1  Adjutant    8  6     „  153 

9  Sergeants  ,   2   8    „  438 

8  Corporals   2  2     „  817 

8  Bombardiers    2  0  293 

123  Gunners    1   8i   .,  2,85^ 

BRIGADE  OF  ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY, 

Consisting  of  46  Officers  and  595  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Men,  namely.  Field 
and  Staff  Officers. 

1  Colonel-Commandant   60  0  per  day  £1,095 

2  Colonels    82  4     „  1,180 

6  Lieutenant-Colonels   27   1     „  2,471 

1  Ditto   22  11     „  418 

1  Adjutant   17   9     ..  324 

1  Quarter-Master  and  Commissary  of  Stores    10  10    „  198 

1  Sergeant- Major    4  8^  „  78 

1  Quarter-Master  Sei-geant   3  i»l  „  69 

BRIGADE  OF  ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

1  Staff-Sergeant   3  9i  per  day  69 

1  Trumpet-Major   2  10     „  62 

1  Farrier  and  Smith   3  lOj  „  71 

1  Carriage  Smitli    8  lOj   ,  71 

8        Ditto    8  4J  M  1«« 

1  Colhu'-Maker   :   8  4|  62 
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SEVEN  TROOPS.  IXCLUDING  ONE  FOR  ROCKET  SERVICE.' 

7  Captains,  at    38  1  per  day  £2,05S 

7  Second  Captains     16  1     „  2,055 

n  First  LioQtenants  %    9  10  S,TGI» 

14  Troop  Staff  Sergeants -.   S  0}   „  963 

21  Beiseants   2  10     „  1,08« 

n  Corporate   2  4     „  894 

14  Bombardiers   v.-  ■  2  2    „          55# ' 

Gunners    1   61   „  9,287 

126  Drivers   1   8}  „  2,922 

7  Trnmpcters   2  1}  „  269 

7  Fairicra  and  Smiths   ■  8  4|  „  484 

7  Sboeing  Smiths   2  sj  „  S9* 

7  Collar-Makers   2  Of   „  268. 

7  Wheelers   2  Of  ,.  268 

• 

RIDING  HOUSE  TROOP. 

Consisting  of  Three  OfHcors  aiul  Thirty-one  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Men,  namely. 

1  Captain,  at   16  1  per  day  £294 

2  Lieutenants  '   9  10    „  359 

1  Sergeant-Mivior   4  3}  „  78 

3  Sergeants   2  10     „  155- 

2  Corporals   2  4     „  8& 

25  Rough  Riders   1   51   „  665. 

MASTER  GUNNERS. 

In  the  several  Garrisons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

71  Master  Gimncrs,  at    3  0  per  tlay  8,S8r 

FIELD  TRAIN  DEPARTMENT. 

Consisting  of  Six  Officers,  namely.  Per  Annum. 

1  Director-General,  at   =£400  ..  400 

1  Assistant-Director  ; '.  !   230  . .  23a 

1  Commissary*   *.   20  0  per  day  865 

1  Assistant  Commissary   8  0    „     *  145 

1  aerk  of  Stores    7   0    „  128 

1  Conductor  of  Stores   5  0    „  91 

MEDICAL  DEl'ARTMBNT. 

Consisting  af  Forty- live  Officers,  namely, 

I  Director-Geneml   '  60  0  per  day  1,095. 

1  Deputy  Inspector-General   24  0    „  438 

8  Senior  Sni^ons   19  0     „  2,774 

II  SuTReons   18  0    „  2,610 

S4  Assistaut  Snigeous    7  6    „  3,825 

.  CORPS  OF  ROYAL  EN<Q.INEERS. 

Consisting  of  280  Officers,  namely. 

Colonel  (the  Master-General)   Nil. 

6  Colonels  Commandant,  each  at   £1.000  i>er  ann.  6,00ft 

13  Colonels,  at   26  3  per  dav  5,749 

24  Lieuteoant-Colouels   18  1     „  7.920 

6  Ditto   16  1     ,.  1,761 

48  Captains    11   1     „  9,709 

48  Second  Captains   11   1    „  9.709 

9a  First  LleutenanU   6  10    „  11,978 

40  Second  Lientenants   5  7  4,07G 

Inspector-General  of  Fortillcations   40  0    „  780 

Fiwt  Assistant  Ditto    30  0  548 

Second  Assistant  Ditto   20  0    „  86,% 

AssUUmt  A^jntant-Generai    20  0    „  865 

CORPS  OP  ROl'AL  SAPPERS  AND  MINERS  FOR  GENERAL  SERVICE. 
Consistiiig  of  Three  Officers  and  1,867  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Men,  namely, 

STAFF. 

1  Brigade  Mijor,  at   10  0  )  ^^.y  ^o/mc 

1  Adjutant   10  ofP®'"5^*^"* 

1  Quarter-Master    8  0    .,  146 

S  Seigeant-M^ors,  each  at   4  6|  ,.  16ft 

2  Qoarter-tf  aster  Sergeants    4  Ok  „  147 

1  Bugle-Major   4        „  74 
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NINBTEEN  COMFAS^IES. 

19  Coloured  Seigeants  each  at  3  2}perday£1,m 

74  Sergeanta   2  "   

93  Corporals  ,   2 

93  Second  Corporals    1 

1546  Carpenters,  Masons,  Bricklayers,  Smiths,  Wheelers,  Coopers,  Collar- 
Makers,  Painters,  Tailors,  Miners  .%   l  2^ 

38  Buglers   1  2^ 


it 

101 


8.858 
3,748 
3,218 

34.070 


Three  additional  companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  consisting  of  315  Non- 
commissioned Officers  and  Men  employed  on  trigonometrical  survey,  and  especially 
raised  for  that  purpose,  are  paid  out  of  the  item  of  £63,000  for  surveys,  charged  in 
the  scientific  branch. 


EXTRA  PAY  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPS  OF  ROYAL  ENGINEERS  WHEN 


EMPLOYED  AT  HOME 


3  Colonels,  at  

7  Lientenant  Colonels  

8  Ditto  

14  Captains   

6  Ditto,  having  Brevet  rank  

15  Second  Captains  

15  Ditto,  having  Brevet  rank  

29  First  Lieutenants  

Ditto,  above  seven  years'  standing  

3  Second  Lieutenants  

1  Captain,  having  Brevet  rank.  London  district. 

2  P^lrrtt  Lieutenants,  London  district  


Per  day  each. 

18  0 
9  Ok 


5  6i 
6 

4  0 

5  0 

6  5 
3  11 
2  9^ 

13  1 
G  10 


-  £7,984 


WHEN  EMPLOYED  ABROAD. 


3  Colonels,  at  

14  Lieutenant  Colonels. 
3  Ditto . 


Per  day. 

2tf  0 
18  1 
Itf  1 

11  Captains    11  1 

6  Ditto,  having  Brevet  rank   13  1 

18  Second  Captains   S  0 

2  Ditto  having  Brevet  rank    10  0 

64  First  Lieutenants   I3  10 

—  Ditto,  above  seven  years'  standing     7  10 

2  Second  Lieiitenants   5  7 

1  Captaiin-Assistant  to  the  Commanding  Engineer  in  Canada  


STOPPAGES  FROM  EXTRA  PAY  OF  OFFICERS, 

Accommodated  with  Quarters,  or  supplied  with  Fuel  and  Light 

At  Home  £503  \ 

Abroad  1,347) 


£1,850 


Since  the  statement  of  the  Ordnance  expenditure  was  drawn  up  staff  and  superior 
officers  for  two  battalions  have  been  added  to  the  Artillery.  As  soon  as  the  session  • 
of  Parliament  was  over  they  were  gazetted.  "There  was  no  more  occasion," 
writes  an  officer  of  great  experience  to  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  after 
seeing  the  first  edition  of  this  Tract,  "  for  two  additional  Colonels  Commandant, 
four  Colonels,  eight  Lieutenant-Colonels,  two  Adjutants,  two  Quarter-Masters, 
than  for  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  for  they  could  never  employ  those  they 
had  already.  Not  a  single  Colonel  out  of  twenty  they  had,  commanded  a 
battalion  at  Woolwicb."  So  that,  like  that  of  the  Commandants  the  ranks  of 
Adjutant  or  Quartei -Master  has  nearly  degenerated  into  a  sinecure  ;  not  a  single  one 
of  then  is  employed  abroad. 

Having'  given  the  pay  of  the  Kc  yal  Engineers,  and  the  additional  pay  allowed  to 
them  when  employed,  it  might  be  snpposed  there  was  nothing  more.  There  is 
more.  There  is  additional  j  ay  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  when  staff 
pay  is  not  granted,  £86f. ;  ditto  to  twenty  officers  for  brevet  rank  and  length  of 
service,  £693  ;  specific*  pay  to  the  present  Adjutant-General,  in  lieu  of  extra  pay  as 
late  Brigade-Major,  £148  ;  command  pay  to  an  officer  commanding  in  Ireland, 
£183  ;  staff  pay  to  Brigade-Major,  £183  ;  command  and  staff  pay  to  officers  abroad| 
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£4»051 ;  consolidated  allowances  in  lien  of  rations,  forage,  fnel,  and  candles, 
lodjpng,  &c.,  to  officers  at  Hong  Kong,  £708 ;  allowance  to  officers  acting  as 
Adjutants  and  Quarter-Masters  abroad,  £87. 

Bat  again,  we  have  allowances  to  Boyal  Engineers,  as  follows  Allowance  in 
lien  of  bouse  rent  to  tbe  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  £250  ;  ditto  to 
Comnjanding  Boyal  Engineer  at  Dublin,  £100  ;  lodging  allowance  to  tbe  first 
AMostant  Inspector-General,  £55  ;  ditto  to  tbe  second,  £55  ;  ditto  to  tbe  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  £55 ;  ditto  to  a  Field  Officer  and  a  Subaltern  in  tbe  London 
district,  £75  ;  ditto  to  tbe  Brigade-Major  in  Ireland,  £55. 

Even  tbis,  bowever,  is  not  tbe  end  of  tbe  allowances.  We  bave  for  servants 
Allowance,  in  lieu  of  servants,  to  tbe  Inspector-General,  to  tbe  First  and  Second 
Assistant  Inspectors-General,  to  tbe  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  to  officers  at 
borne  and  abroad  receiving  extra  pay,  £7,228  ;  allowance  in  lieu  of  black  servants, 
£849  ;  allowance  to  officers  in  aid  of  mess  at  home  and  abroad,  £870  ;  allowance 
to  ditto  in  lieu  of  forage  at  borne,  £877. 


In  resuming  tbe  examination  of  tbe  Ordnance  expenditure,  tbe  Council  will  not 
dwell  on  tbe  details  at  great  lengtb.  Tbe  allowances,  two-fold  and  tbree-fold, 
made  to  tbe  officers  of  tbe  Boyal  Engineers,  in  addition  to  tbeir  regular  pay,  as 
stated  in  last  section,  are  also  ^ven  to  tbe  Artiller}'.  Tbe  irregular  nature  of 
those  allowances  mystify  tbe  public  accounts  so  mucb  tbafc  tbe  actual  expenditure 
of  any  branch  of  tiie  military  service  can  never  be  ascertained  by  examining  that 
branch  of  service  alone.  Tbe  gross  amount  of  tbe  Ordnance  expenses,  according 
to  tbe  estimates,  being  £3,115,218,  and  tbe  total  amount  of  pay  to  tbe  officers  and 
men  of  the  effective  field  and  garrison  services  being  little  over  one-sixth  of  that 
sum,  it  becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inqtiiry  to  discover  tbe  means  by  which 
tbe  remainder  is  expended.    First,  there  is  pay  to  1 4, 294  Officers,  Non-commissioned 

officers,  rank  and  file,  as  detailed  in  last  section   £543,271 

Additional  pay,  &c   68,270 

Allowances    26,738 

Clothing...    84,791 

Hospital  expenses     3,180 

Bivme  service   98^ 

Libraries  and  schools   711 

Movement  of  troops   4,187 

Kecruiting    26,775^ 

Agency    ...   •    6,424 

HisceUaneous    961 


Making  the  sum  up  to  •   £716,247 

Tbe  Commissariat  Department  of  tbe  Ordnance  is  mixed  nf>  with  tbe  army  in  a 
manner  that  again  suggests  tbe  propriety,  tbe  economic  necessity,  of  having  all  tb^ 
departments  of  the  war  services  brought  under  one  bead  of  management.  Much 
of  the  enonnous  expenditure  could  be  saved  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  tbe  duties 
be  better  performed. 

A  staff  of  clerks,  with  sinecurist  secretaries  above  them,  selected  from  tbe 
disinherited  younger  branches  of  landed  families,  and  thus  provided  for  in  tbe 
absence  of  more  useful  and  respectable  pursuits,  are  employed  in  tbe  Ordnance,  in 
tbe  department  of  finding  forage  for  3,361  cavalry  horses,  while  another  staff  of 
clerks,  with  similar  secretaries  over  them,  are  kept  in  the  Army-office,  to  conduct 
the  business  relating  to  the  men  who  ride  tbe  horses.  Another  staff  of  clerks,  with 
benourable  younger  brothers  of  peers  and  members  of  Parliament  over  them,  are  in 
tbe  Array-office,  to  conduct  the  department  of  corresponding  with  tbe  general 
officers,  who,  as  bead  colonels  of  regiments,  traffic  in  clothes  and  horses  ;  while  a 
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similar  staiT  of  clerks,  with  honourable  sons  of  peers  and  members  of  Parliament, 
Are  employed  in  the  Orduauce-office,  to  conduct  the  department  of  selling  the  dung 
of  those  hoi-sos.  This  article,  with  .another  article  not  snecifted  in  amount,  is 
valued  in  the  cuiTCiit  year  at  £1'2,350,  but  the  expense  of  selling  it  at  the  different 
barracks,  and  of  paying  the  staff  of  clerks  and  sinecurist  secretaries  to  keep  the 
accounts,  is  about  equal  to  that  sum,  if  not  more. 

Again,  there  is  another  staff  of  clerks  to  manage  the  accounts  or  purchasing  and 
selling  artillery  horses,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  branch  of  business  from  that  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  line  ;  while  another  set  of  the  same  expensive  gentlemen  are 
conducting  the  forage  dei>artment,  and  a  third  are  selling  the  dung. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  department  of  the  Ordnance :— * 

rornge  for  3,361  Cavalry  Ilorsca  in  Great  Britain  £86,890 

Deduct  stoppages  for  Officers*  Horses  and  allowance  for  SUible  Dung   12,350 

  £74.546 

Forage  for  648  Artillery  Horses  in  Great  Britain   10,754 

Deduct,  as  above   1,828 

  14,9S6 

Coals.  &c.,  for  Barracks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland    63,909 

Candles,  &c ,  for  ditto,  ditto   11,779 

Pallia'ise  Straw,  ditto,  ditto   8,530 

Miscellaneous  exjuMisi  a,  Ireland    250 

Money  allowances  iu  lieu  of  Coals  and  Candles  to  3o  Gtinnere,  at  £6  per  annum  each  . .  210 
Ditto  in  lieu  of  Fuel,  Caudles,  and  Stiuw,  to  Artillerymen  stiitioncd  in  towers  and 

batteries   200 

Lodging  Money  to  Commissariat  Officers  employed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland   XiL 

Purchase  and  Repair  of  Barrack  and  Hospital  Furniture,  Bedding,  and  Utensils,  at 

home  and  abroad    89.500 

Great  Coats  for  the  Army,  &c   26,500 

Clothing  Tor  Colonial  Cori^s,  Recruiting  Districts,  and  Gan-isons  at  home  and 

abroad   13,411 

Clothing.  &C.,  for  Enrolled  Pensioners   270 

Winter  Clothing  for  Troops  in  Cana«la   5,000 

Clothing  Necessaries,  and  Implemcnta  for  Military  Prisons   7,000 

  25,681 

Making  a  total  in  this  department,  exclusive  of  office  expenses,  of  £316.081 

The  Office  expenses  are    91,136 

Next  there  are  the  Ordnance  Store  Establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Colonies.  speCitnens  of  which *^ere  given,  when  treating  of  Bermuda  and  Canada, 

in  Section  VII.,  which  «08t  i  w  w  •. ;   £98,404 

And  therQ  ure  Baiyack  Est^Jjlishraeuts,  costing   ^  »   172,711 

And  tliere  is  the  pay  of  Cbrks  of  Works,  with  numerous  items  under  that,  head   62,002 

Prom  which  three  ^ms  dfeduct  the  ^roc^eds  from  a  coni-xiiill  at  Waltham  Abbey  ....  417 

Rents  ....i  ■  V.   •   11,W3 

Rents  of  Cant«ene,  Washing  Sheets,  &c.  ^   *r5,9fil 

And  there  remains  to  be  paid  ,   236,640 

Next  there  are  wages  of  Artillcers,  Labourers,  and  others,  at  the  several  establish- 
ments hi  the  United  Kingdom  ttnd  Colonies  . .' : '.   158,567 

Kext  there  are 'Ordnance  Stores  fcfrland  and  sea  servic6  as  follows  : — 

Supply  and  Repai'rs  of  Small  Arm's"  £140,000 

Purchase  of  Ordnance  Stoi-es,  of  every  description   273,360 

Repair  of  Ordnanoe  Vessole  .• ; :  :   ;  :   40O 

Supply  of  Iron  Ordnance,  Shot,  Shells,  &c   72,835 

Materials  for  Packing,  Fi  eight,  and  Carriage  of  Arms  and  Stores    12,000 

Sundry  ExiMinses   4,500 

£502,585 

Deduct  tlie  proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores   ^  38,842 

And  there  reniains  to  be  paid  for  Ordnance  Stores  £463.743 

Next  there  are  new  works,  additions,  alterations,  and  improvements,  at  home, 

comprisinjT  some  hundreds  of  items,  most  of  them  very  d«»ubtrnl  £353,435 

And  for  the  same  class  of  works  abroad  there  is  a  sum  required  of    123,550 

And  again,  tliere  are  for  tlic  same  class  of  works  at  home,  each  costing  less  than 

£1,000   29,946 

And  for  the  same  abroad    22,848 

Next  there  are  ohlinary  and  current  repairs  at  various  stations    207.569 

Total  for  Works  ,  £737,867 
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Nert  come  the  Ordn&occ  Surveys  of  the  United  Kiugfloui   £60,000 

Dedact  income  ftronf  Sale  of  Ordnance  Maps  ,   2,580 

Net  charge  for  Surveys  ,   £07.420 

Next  there  Is  the  Royal  Military  Academy   £27,367 

Deduct  Contributions  from  the  Frienila  of  Gentlemen  Cadets   £10,3118  ) 

Other  sums                                                            271)  ^^'^^^ 

Amount  paid  for  Military  Academy                             :   £7,09S 

Next  there  is  the  Establishment  at  Chatham,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Hoyal 

Engineer  Department   5,589 

There  are  also  for  the  Uoyal  Military  Repository  at  Woolwich    35U 

And  extra  pay  to  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  superiuteutling  the  Publication  of 

MagTietic  Observations  '   200 

Bianghtsmen  ,   750 

Total  for  Scientillc  Branch   £71,987 

N«rt  come  the  Non-Effective  Services,  Military  and  Civil,  of  the  Ordnance,  Retired, 

FnU,  and  Dalf-pay   £69,026 

Retired  and  unattached  General  Officers,  one  Licutenant-Gencral  at  £700  per  annum  : 
three  M^jor-Generals  at  £600  per  annum ;  tweuty-two  othei^  with  Regimental 

Pay.    In  all   14,086 

Pensions  for  Good  Service   '2,421 

Pensions  for  Wounds   4,420 

Rewards  to  Sergeants   200 

Widows'  Pensiuns    17,081 

Compassionate  Allowances    6,084 

Other  items  Oess  149)    4,928 

Total  Non-Effective  £118,097 

Add  to  which  the  avil  DeparUnent    49,344 

And  the  Exiienses,  Non-Eltective,  Military,  and  Civil,  arc   167,441 

Total  for  Effective  and  Non-Effective  Ordnance  Service  £0,115,218 
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FINANCIAL  REFOEM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECm 

ist  To  iiae  all  Uwllil  and  conatilntional  means  of  Inducing  the  moat  rigid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  conaistcut  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments 
in  the  public  aervice. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fkirly 
levied  upon  property  and  income»  instead  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expenslTely* 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws  and  a  rcai^justment  of  the  Land  Tax. 

ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE,  Esq.,  President 

Terms  of  Membership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 

The  tracts  already  re-issued  are- 
No.  I.,  which  treats  of  the  Civil  List,  of  the  augmentation  of  National 
Burdens  since  George  I.  ;  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Sakries, 
Household  Tradesmen's  Bills,  Bounties,  and  Charities;  and  also  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  of  all  those  idlers  whom  ages  of 
custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment,  eating  up 
her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  Royalty  ia 
more  costly  than  it  really  is. 
No.  IL  treats  of  the  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  of  Taxation  :  its  Amount  and  Sources  ;  ite  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People  ;  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 
No.  IV.  on  the  Army  Expenditure. 

No.  V.  on  the  Ordnance  and  Colonial  Military  Staffs. 

Post-office  or  Postal  Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

FiKAUCiAL  RF.FORM  AssociATiOK,  Lirei-pooh  Dcctmber,  1848. 

N  B— The  foregoing  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made 
when  issued  in  I848T  Many  of  the  details  may  have  since  been 
Stered  bSt  it  is  re-printed  to  show  students  of  English  political 
history  the  state  of  thingrs  existing  a  generation  ago. 

i«;  May,  1882. 

LIVERPOOL  :--Publi8hed  by  the  Association,  60,  Lord  Street,  and  to  Tie  had,  by  Ord«r, 
through  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

Pilnted  by  The  Argus  Printing  and  Stationery  Company,  Llnuted,  LlveipooL 
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THE 

NATIONAL  BUDGET 

For  1849, 

BY  RICHARD  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.P.; 

IN  A 

LETTER  TO  ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE,  ESQ., 

PSESIDENT    OF    THE   FINANCIAL    REFORM    ASSOCIATION   OF  LIVERPOOL; 

WITH 

A  REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  MEETING 

H£LD  AT  THE  CONCEHT  HALL,  LIVERPOOL,  DECEMBER  20,  1848,  AT  WHICH  THE 
BUDGET  WAS  ANNOUNCED  TO  THE  NATION. 


The  financial  statement  which  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Szchequer,  or  the  Prima 
Minister,  makes  annually  to  Parliament,  of  revenue  to  be  raised,  revenue  to  be 
expended,  taxes  to  be  imposed,  taxes  to  be  remitted,  or  taxes  to  be  changed,  has, 
hy  long  Parliamentary  custom,  been  called  **the  Budget.'*  The  term  bttdget  is, 
therefore,  familiar  to  the  public,  and  is  applied  to  Mr.  Cobden's  propositions  because 
it  is  familiar.  This  is  called  the  National  Budget,  as  the  other  is  called  th6 
Ministerial  Budget.  This  cares  most  for  the  fate  of  the  nation  ;  that  most  for  the 
fate  of  the  Ministers.  This  includes  no  consideration  for  the  political  dependants 
of  Gorerament,  whose  number  is  a  multitude,  whose  tax-paid  places,  distributed 
around  the  girdle  of  the  globe,  encumber  and  obstruct  alike  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  progress  of  productive  industry.  This  budget  makes  provision  for  a 
Eberal  and  sufficient  payment  to  the  necessary  servants  of  the  nation,  and  it  deals 
with  the  means  by  which  the  nation  may  most  conveniently,  during  the  year  1849, 
provide  the  funds  by  which  the  public  servants  are  to  be  paid.  It  is  a  National 
Budget,  intended  for  the  nation  to  understaml,  and  carry  into  effect 

The  circumstance  of  its  being  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Financial  Reform 
Association  was,  that  two  parties,  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Association 
on  the  other,  discovered  that  they  were  separately  werking  to  accomplish  similar 
objects.  A  personal  conference  took  place.  Mr.  Cobden  visited  the  Council  of  the 
Association  on  the  7th  of  December,  1848,  at  Liverpool,  and  stated  his  views  as  to 
measures  of  financial  reform  imnmliately  practicable,  and  heard  in  return  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  the  collective  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Council  Mr. 
Cobden  intimated  that  he  would  reduce  his  propositions  to  writing,  in  the  shape  of 
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a  budget,  and  sabmit  tbem  to  the  judgment  of  the  CooncU.  This  he  has  done,  «ad 
the  Oouncil  at  onoe  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Aflsociataon,  to  a  publie 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  and  to  the  conntry. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Conoert-hall,  Lord  Nelson-street,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  December.  The  Pi-esident  of  the  Association,  Robertson 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  took  the  chair  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  greeted  with  the  hearty 
plaudits  of  the  meeting.    In  opening  the  business  of  the  evening,  he  said, — 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  it  would  be  satisfactoiy  to  those  who  may  possibly  enter* 
tain  doubts  as  to  whether  the  subject  of  Financial  Reform  is  making  any  progress 
in  this  country,  to  witness  what  I  do,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  assemblsge  of 
the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labourer,  anxious,  after  the  termination  of 
their  daily  toil,  to  inform  themselves  correctly  on  a  subject  in  which  we  have  all 
one  common  interest  It  w  highly  gratifying  to  my  own  feelings  to  be  able  to  assure 
you,  that  the  cause  we  are  advocatinff  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  vou  will  learn,  from 
the  report  about  to  be  read  to  you,  that  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  in  various  parts 
of  the  united  Kingdom,  there  exists  a  very  strong  and  decided  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  views  of  our  Association.  I  regret  that  on  the  last  occasion,  when  a  publ^ 
meeting  was  held  in  this  room  of  the  members  of  our  Association,  I  was  necessarily 
absent ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  expressing  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  then  so  ably  presided,  Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  one  of 
our  vice-prssidents,  for  the  terms  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  the  very  limited 
services  I  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  Financial  Reform.  I  can  honestly 
and  fearlessly  say,  with  reference  to  the  part  I  have  taken,  that  my  object  has  not 
been  to  gratify  any  particular  feeling,  or  to  intrude  myself,  unnecessarilv,  on  the 
notice  of  this  community  (hear,  hear) ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  impelled  alone  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  which,  in  its  responsibility,  rests  alike  on  all,  my  desire  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  promote,  by  fair  and  legitimate  means,  a  complete  reformation  of  our 
financial  expenditure,  as  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  ana  welfare  of  our  country. 
I  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  attempt  to  trespass  on  your  time  and  patience  by  going 
into  any  detail  on  those  various  points  which  have  been,  1  think,  as  you  will  admit, 
very  ably  commented  upon  in  the  series  of  tracts  already  published  by  our  Associa- 
tion. The  business  of  this  evening  will  consist  of  ths  reading  of  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  Association,  drawn  up  by  our  secretary,  to  which  I  must  beg 
your  attentive  consideration,  to  be  followed  by  a  communication,  of  very  great 
moment  to  us  all,  received  this  day  from  one  of  the  members  for  the  West  Ridings 
Kr.  Oobdsn  (loud  applause).  I  must,  however,  first  take  this  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering to  the  editors  of  those  journals,  local  and  national,  who'  have  powerfully 
supported  our  views  on  behalf  of  the  Araociation,  our  respected  and  grated  thauka| 
for  the  great  zeal  aad  ability  with  which  they  have  advocated  the  cause  of  Financial 
Reform.  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  likewise,  that  we  are,  perhaps,  almost 
equally  indebted  to  those  journals  who  have  ooposed  us ;  for,  in  attempting  to. 
grapple  with  our  statements  and  the  aiguments  tnev  contain,  they  have  manifested 
the  most  pitiable  imbecility,  and,  so  far  as  my  humble  means  of  judging  will  enable 
me  to  form  an  opinion,  signally  and  entirely  failed.  Therefore  I  am  anrious,  whilst 
recording  our  sense  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  agree  with  us,  not 
altogether  to  overlook  the  advantages  we  have  received  from  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  differ  from  us.  To  the  LoncUm  Times,  especially,  we  are  deeply  indebted  ; 
for  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  the  columns  of  that  journal  have  betn 
opened  to  us,  and  advertised  our  proceeding  for  nothing  (cheers).  But  the  editor 
was  not  even  satisfied  with  this  marked  instance  of  liberality,  for  he  has  further 
aided  us  by  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  in  the  shape  of  leading  articles,  totafly 
void  of  that  tolented  and  powerful  strain  of  reasoning  so  frequently  exhibited  in  its 
columns,  and  which  have  more  than  satisfied  my  mind  that  we  have  right  on  our 
side,  ana  that  no  substantial  reasons  can  be  urged  to  controvert  the  statements  we 
have  published  (cheers).  I  have  frequently  made  these  remarks  to  some  of  my  friends, 
and  the  idea  has  been  suggested,  that,  very  probably,  the  Ttmea^  in  nautical 
language,  was  preparing  to  ''^bout  ship"  ;  and  I  have  been  further  urged  to  recollect 
that  it  would  not  be  the  first  occasion  of  their  putting  the  ship  about  (laughter). 
Therefore  we  must  make  some  allowanoe  for  the  course  that  journal  has  adopted, 
and  judge  of  their  proceedings  with  some  degree  of  charitable  feeling.    But  very 


ioon  after  the  period  on  which  we  held  oar  first  public  meeting,  the  Times  (and  I 
bare  a  copy  of  the  paper  before  me)  made  some  remarks,  in  one  of  its  leading 
aitieles  as  to  what  fell  from  some  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion,  myself  amongst 
the  nmnber ;  and  certainly,  considering  that  this  journal  claims  for  itself  some 
dit^te  of  credit  for  its  efforts  in  favour  of  Financial  Reform  (of  the  existence  of 
wmch  I  was  scarcely  aware),  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  assume  a  marked  hostility  towards  the  objects  defined  by  our  Association* 
I  refer  to  their  paper  of  the  SOth  September,  and  there  find,  in  connexion  with  thia 
sahgect,  two  contradictory  statements  relative  to  the  importance  of  Financial  Reform. 
They  state, — We  cannot  quite  say  it  is  a  subject  of  far  more  vital  importance  than 
any  other  that  can  be  proposed  but  they  afterwards  add, — '*  This  sort  of  scandal 
nn  through  all  the  speakers,  and  detraet&i  muck  from  the  digniti/  of  the  most  im* 
psfiatU  siAject  tehirh  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man. ' '  So  much  for  consistency  of 
opinion.  It  is  too  bad  of  the  Tim£S  to  jest  in  this  manner,  at  the  expense,  as  it 
vill  prove  in  its  result,  of  its  friends — moderate  and  popular  "  aristocracy  of 
tikis  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  that  body  are  very  constant 
sabecribers  of  this  journal,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  hard  case  for  them  to  be  held  up 
to  ridicule,  for  I  contend  that  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Times,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  sound-thinking  man,  can  only  be  regarded  in  that  light.  What 
we  contend  for  is  this — that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  shall  be  conducted,  in  every 
nspeet,  precisely  as  every  sensible,  sound-thinking  member  of  this  community, 
vita  a  due  regard  to  economy,  would  manage  his  own  business  (loud  cheering).  In 
lefennee  to  the  remark  that  fell  from  me  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Kij^eant-at-arms, — an  office  which  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  very  respectable 
iadividnal — a  police-constable  of  Liverpool — ^the  Times  takes  me  to  task  for  having 
stated  that  such  parties  were  obliged  to  appear  in  a  clean  shirt,  white  neckcloth, 
and  black  dress.  I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  their  appearing  in  that  dress,  and 
etea  a  white  waistcoat  to  boot ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  led  away  by  a  side  wind.  I  find, 
in  the  appointment  of  Lord  John  Russell's  brother  to  the  office  of  sergeant-at-anns, 
tbe  duty  of  which  I  question  if  he  possesses  bodily  strength  to  dischiuge,  and  if  so, 
isi  therefore,  dependent  on  deputies  to  perform  the  business  (if  any),  that  a  sum, 
vnmg  out  of  the  sinews  of  the  people,  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,  is  paid,  whilst  we 
^  know  that,  in  our  own  eommunity,  men  of  unblemished  character  and  reputation 
would  joyfully  accept  of  the  appointment,  and  dischai^e  the  duty  for  £100  per 
anniun ;  and  from  this  plain  matter-of-fact  statement,  not  all  the  subtlety  and  in- 
genuity of  the  Times  shall  lead  me  astmy  (cheers).  The  Tim^es  is  kind  enough  to 
twit  me  as  to  the  messengers  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  savs  thi  j  are  equally 
expensively  apparelled,  and  carry  a  sword.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  subject  ? 
Every  man  wants  to  know  how  cheaply  he  can  get  his  work  done  (applause).  I 
ngret  that  my  ability  is  totally  unequal  to  expose,  in  the  manner  it  deserves,  such 
attempts  at  plausibility  as  are  nut  forth  by  the  Times  on  this  subject  Does  the 
^Vnuf  mean  to  say  that  in  their  own  establishment  they  would  pay  £1,500  a-year, 
wbile  for  £100  they  could  get  the  same  amount  of  duty  discharged  ?  It  is  not  long 
>i>ee  I  read  in  the  Times,  when  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  newspapers  was  very 
SMally  mooted,  and  in  some  instances  carried  into  effect,  a  statement,  making 
'BftnDce,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the  sum  they  required  for  their  own  journal, 
when  it  was  contended,  that  to  their  subscribers  and  the  public,  for  the  price  of 
ftvepence,  they  gave  fivepennies'  worth.  Now  this  is  just  what  we  seek  (cheers). 
We  want  to  get  value  received  for  our  money  (loud  applause).  We  want  also  to 
bave  fivepennies'  worth,  equally  with  the  purchasers  of  the  Times,  for  our  fivepence 
flood  eheem).  We  contend  that  we  do  not  get  one-hundredth  part  of  what  we 
*ogbt  to  receive ;  we  are  barely  paid,  even  in  the  wretched  shape  of  a  fraction  (loud 
Whnise).  The  Times  very  canoidly  says,  with  reference  to  what  this  ABsociation 
ns  stated,  that  its  desire  is  to  live  dear  and  die  cheap.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  that  ?  That  they  mean  to  support  every  abuse  that  exists ;  that  they  will  not 
worb  the  present  arrangement  of  national  affaire ;  and  that  they  would  nther 
nbmit  to  all  the  evil  and  injury  heaped  on  our  heads,  than  introduce  any  salutary 
uMuge  whatever.  That  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  With  reference  to  what  I  have  been 
^derstood  to  have  said  respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  son^a  young  man,  of  twenty- 
^fte  years  of  age,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Daring,  but 
whom  1  was  said  to  have  represented  as  being  in  command  of  one  of  the  finest 


frigates  in  the  nary — I  beg  to  say  I  did  not  make  that  remark  in  those  tenns.  I 
stated  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  son  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  her 
Majesty's  service.  To  that  statement  I  adhere.  The  mere  question  of  differenoe 
between  a  frigate  and  a  twelve-gun  brig  had  no  reference  to  the  point  I  wished  to 
establish.  What  I  wished  to  prove  was,  that  to  one  privileged  daas  of  society  C6r« 
tain  advantages  were  granted  that  were  denied  to  every  other  (loud  cheers).  I  wished 
to  draw  yonr  attention  to  certain  reasons  which  are  attempted  to  be  arged  against 
any  rednction  in  the  army  and  navy  at  the  present  period,  and  what  is  called  "  pre* 
serving  a  due  efficiency  of  the  two  services.  Kow  with  regard  to  the  first  pointy 
as  to  we  period  when  it  may  be  right  to  make  any  deduction  in  the  army  and  navy^ 
we  know  what  increase  there  has  been  since  the  year  1835,  and  the  means  by  whiok 
that  increase  has  been  broaght  about  The  practice  appears  to  have  been  to  havo 
watched  the  movements  of  France  and  other  countries,  and  as  they  increased  the 
number  of  their  military  forces  or  added  to  the  navy,  to  increase  double  the  quantity 
in  this  country.  For  instance,  if  one  frigate  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  in  r^noe^ 
we  put  on  two  (laughter).  That  is  the  system  practiced  in  this  country.  Some 
people  ask,  whether  this  is  a  moment  for  makinc  any  great  reduction  f  The  questioa 
which  we  should  naturally  put  to  ourselves  is^When  is  this  reduction  to  take  place^ 
and  who  is  to  decide  when  the  period  is  right  for  such  reduction  being  carried  outt 
I  am  afraid  if  we  leave  it  to  that  decision,  we  must  wait  for  an  indefinite  period 
(hear).  I  say,  and  I  should  be  very  slad  to  hear  any  one  prepared  to  answer  me, 
that  the  moment  when  the  people  of  this  country  are  unable,  from  the  extreme 
depression  in  trade,  to  pay  for  a  powerful  army  and  navy,  that  is  the  moment  when 
the  reduction  should  be  made  forthwith.  It  must  be  admitted  that  for  the  last  two 
▼ears  this  countrv  never  experienced  such  a  depression  of  trade.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  ask,  if  any  one  of  us  should  be  attacked  by  any  serious  disease,  when  should 
we  send  for  our  medical  attendant  ?  Are  we  to  wait  till  the  disease  has  left  us,  or 
are  we  to  apply  to  him  when  affected  ?  Such  is  the  position  of  this  country.  We  are* 
completely  depressed ;  nor  have  we  the  prospect,  as  far  as  I  ean  judge,  of  ever 
returning  to  that  healthv  condition  which  this  country  once  enjoyed,  unless  some 
very  material  change  is  brought  about  (cheers).  With  reference  to  the  term  **due 
efilciency,"  that  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  support  of  those  who  perform  no  ser- 
vice whatever,  but  who  are  entirely  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer,  the 
artisan,  and  the  mechanic  of  this  country  (cheers).  The  speaker  concluded  by^ 
cautioning  the  meeting  to  be  aware  when  they  heard  of  the  '*due  efficiency  of  ttie. 
army  and  navy,"  not  to  run  away  with  what  appeared  to  be  very  plausible  for  the: 
moment,  but  which  meant,  with  reference  to  the  reform  of  existing  abuses,  no 
reform  at  all  (loud  cheering). 
Mr.  Somerville,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the 


The  last  public  monthly  meeting  called  by  the  Financial  Reform  Association  was 
held  in  the  Concert-hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  November,  Mr. 
Charles  Robertson  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  in  the  chair.  Since  then  the 
Council  of  the  Association  have  held,  as  they  did  before,  their  meetings  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  and  various  meetings  of  their  committees  on  other  days. 

The  correspondence  has  continued  to  increase  in  amount  and  importance.  In 
the  week  beginning  15th  and  ending  22nd  November,  the  Association  communicated 
with  256  of  the  principal  newspaprs,  from  the  FaXmotUh  Packet,  in  the  extreme 
South,  to  John  O'Oroat  s  Jourtial  in  the  North ;  from  the  Belfast  newspapers  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  to  those  of  Cork  and  Kerry  in  the  South ;  and  business^ 
during  the  same  week,  was  transacted  by  the  Council,  with  correspondents  in 
London,  in  Paris,  at  Bentley,  near  Doncaster ;  Little  Pulteney-street,  Qolden-square^ 
Loudon ;  Saint  Clear,  Carmarthenshire,  Cheltenham,  Paisfey,  Ulverstone,  North. 
Lancashire ;  in  Edinbui^b,  with  Mr.  Wm.  Chambers,  who  sent  to  this  Associatian 
for  some  of  their  tracts,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Financial  Reform. 
Association  there.  This  they  have  carried  into  effect ;  they  have  had  tracts  for 
distribution,  and  are  to  hold  their  first  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Fridi^ 
next,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  in  the  cSnir.  The  town  of  Leith, 
adjoining  Edinburgh,  had  a  meeting  of  merohants,  bankere,  and  other  inhabitants, 
on  Saturday  last,  to  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Financial  Refom 
Association  there,  and  during  that  week,  ending  the  22nd  November,  this  Assoeiatum 
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farther  corresponded  with  parties  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Neweastle-iipon-Tyne, 
where  also  there  is  an  Association  for  Financial  Reform ;  with  William  Williams, 
Bao. ,  late  member  for  CoTentrj',  a  gentleman  who,  besides  presenting  the  Association 
witn  some  useful  Parliamentary  returns,  has  contributed  useful  information  on 
matters  which  no  Parlismentary  return  can  elucidate.  For  instance,  the  mystery 
of  the  six  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  four  of  whom  are  paid  retiiinff  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  £27,016  per  annum.  Also,  the  Association  in  that  week  received 
a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Roxburghshire,  near  Coldstream,  with  a  subscription. 
He  occupies  a  farm,  containing  1,200  acres,  at  a  rent  of  £2,600  a  year.  His  father 
has  occupied  a  farm  of  1,350  acres  for  forty-eight  years,  at  a  rent  of  £2,800.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  fairly  presumed  that  this  gentleman,  who  Toluntarily  offered  hiB 
subscription  and  membership  to  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association  is  an 
agriculturist  of  experience.  Let  his  intelligent  letter  speak  for  itself.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  it : — 

"  I  have  long  observed  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  present  system  of  taxation 
on  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  great  bar  it 
is  to  the  increase  of  our  national  resources ;  and  i  cordially  wish  the  Association 
may  prosper  and  persevere  in  its  labours.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Financial 
Reform  Association  will  effect  greater  improvements  in  the  condition  of  this  preat 
kingdom  than  any  previous  Association  that  we  have  known ;  and  those  members 
who  are  devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  the  cause,  I  trust,  will  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  their  fellow-countrymen  from  ruin  and  despair — a  state  to  which  we  are 
fast  approaching.  The  fact  is,  that  the  landed  interest  will  do  notliing  for  us. 
The  true  friends  of  the  farmers  are  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  To  them  we 
owe  the  abolition  of  com  protection — a  delusion  that  has  ruined  many  a  farmer,  and 
will  yet  ruin  more ;  for  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  agricultural  body  will  be  able 
to  sliake  off  the  trammels  which  protection  involved  them  in.  JruUeclf  it  is  plain 
that  a  favourable  remit  to  the  efforts  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  will  be  the 
Jtrst  Uuwj  to  relieve  the  fannerSy  and  enable  thein  to  sustaiii  the  exorbitant  rents  they 
were  trepanned  into  giving,  under  the  idea  that  a  certain  price  was  always  to  be 
depended  upon  for  their  produce.  To  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  do  we  owe 
the  stand  made  against  the  game-laws — ^laws,  a  bitter  curse  to  the  farmers  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  and  highly  demoralizing  to  the  country  at  large  ;  and  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  we  now  are  indebted  deeply  for  their  efforts  to  relieve 
industry  and  enforce  economy. 

"  Landlords  may  talk  as  they  like,  but  neither  in  the  House  of  Commons  nor  in 
their  own  counties  do  they  attempt  any  real  benefits  for  the  people.  They  hunt 
and  shoot  over  our  lands,  destroy  our  crops  and  fences,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  every  sort  of  abuse  and  extravagance,  both  as  to  general  and  local  government. 
Tlie  disposal  of  our  county  rates,  the  Turnpike  and  Statute  Labour  Trust  funds, 
are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  landed  aristocracy  ;  and  the  way  in  which  those 
funds  have  been  expended  is  a  disgrace.  In  fact  it  seems  to  be  their  study  to  be 
as  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  execute  as  useless  works  as  can  be  conceived." 

He  proceeds  to  particularize  some  local  instances  of  misappropriated  county  rates, 
and  adds,  *'the  great  evil  of  the  heavy  taxation  and  extravagance  which  pervades 
all  our  legislation  is  pauperism :  this  is  increasing  frightfully,  and  is  seriously 
interfering  with  the  improvement  of  land." 

That  is  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  a  county  which  has  others  than  parish  paupers ; 
it  is  the  county  of  the  Elliotts,  once  famous  as  freebooters,  bold,  cruel,  adventurousp 
•dishonest ;  now  famous  as  state-paupers,  greedy,  very  numerous,  and  not  very  par* 
ticular  as  to  what  they  get  or  how  they  get  it.  They  belong  to  the  great  familT 
paity  of  Whigs  which  at  present  governs  and  divides  the  patronage  of  the  British 
•empire.  The  Church,  Army,  Navy,  Diplomacy,  the  Pension  List— all  have  their 
£lliotts. 

During  the  same  week,  ending  22nd  November,  the  Association  corresponded 
inth  parties  in  Dundee,  London,  Wisbeach  (Cambridgeshire),.  Montrose,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Tiverton  (Devonshire),  Stroud  (Gloucestershire),  Brighton,  Birmingham^ 
and  Gloucester,  which  was  all  in  addition  to  the  extensive  and  very  satisfactory 
progRss  made  in  Liverpool  and  its  vicinilnr. 

And  during  the  next  week,  ending  Wednesday,  2dth  November,  the  influence  of 
the  Association,  in  addition  to  further  progress  made  in  Liverpool,  was  augmented 
iy  adherents  and  members  in  Birmingham,  London,  Dublin,  Gloucester,  Man* 
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Chester,  Edinbui^h,  Atblone  (Ireland),  Oxford, — (a  member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  that  city  having  sent  £5  for  Financial  Reform  Tracts,  to  be  distribated  amongst 
the  population  there) — ^Southport,  Carlisle,  Cheltenham,  East  Wretham,  near 
Thetford,  Norfolk  ;  with  three  gentlemen  (two  of  them  magistrates),  who  ordered 
a  o^aantity  of  the  tracts  for  distribution  amon';  the  other  magistrates  and  their 
neighbours,  Pool  A-utony,  near  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  London,  Stockport,  Gloucester, 
Buncom,  Richmond,  in  Surr«>y,  with  subscriptions  of  ten  shillings  each  from  two 
working  men,  William  Dyer  and  E<lward  Cain,  painters,  who,  in  their  letter,  said, 
if  any  movement  had  a  tendency  to  benefit  the  working  man,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  all  taxation,  and  by  placing  a  fair  proportion  of  that  which  was  left  after 
the  reduction  on  those  who  now  bore  less  than  their  share,  that  movement  was  this  : 
it  was  a  working  man's  movement,  and  they  would  support  it  Also  letters  from 
Petergate,  Nottingham;  Wexford,  Ireland :  Bond-street,  London;  Strand,  London; 
Wellington  Mills,  Manchester  ;  Doncaster  ;  Northumlierland  Hotel,  Dublin  ; 
another  letter  from  the  Roxburghshire  farmer ;  from  Balmore,  near  Inverness  ; 
Dunstable;  from  James  Whyte,  Esq.,  Abbotsbum,  near  Paisley,  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  Financial  Reform  Association  there,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  Also  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  kingdom,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  in  number,  were  supplied,  twice  a  week,  with  sections  of  the  Association's 
tracts.  And  during  the  week  ending  with  Wednesday,  the  6th  December,  the 
Association  corresponded  with  Leith,  Edinburgh,  Atblone,  Mr.  CoUett,  the  late 
Liberal  member  for  Athlone,  contributing  five  guineas  to  the  Association.  Henry 
Harwood,  Esq.,  of  Edward-street,  Portman -square,  London,  a  gentleman  much 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  education  among  the  poorest  of  metropolitan  children, 
in  sending  his  subscription  to  promote  Financial  Reform,  writes, — "  I  often  feel 
great  mortification  when  I  reflect  that  millions  are  annualy  wasted  in  converting 
men  into  useless  human  machines,  covered  with  gaudy  trappings,  while  myself  and 
other  gentlemen  collect,  with  extreme  difficulty,  the  means  necessary  to  rescue  from 
moral  and  physical  degradation  the  objects  of  our  solicitude,  the  poor  ragged  chil- 
dren." Also,  during  that  week,  the  Association  received  a  letter  from  Robert 
Wallace,  Esq  ,  M.  P.  for  Greenock,  expressing  the  hearty  concurrence  of  that  veteran 
financial  and  post-office  reformer  in  tne  Liverpool  movement,  and  promising  them 
a  visit.  Also  from  York,  Dublin,  Richmond,  Paisley,  ordering  a  quantity  of  tracts 
for  distribution  ;  York,  from  several  parties  ;  Hawick,  announcing  the  intention  of 
forming  a  Financial  Reform  Association  ;  Armagh,  Ireland  :  Blackheath,  London; 
Athlone,  Ireland  ;  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  subscriptions  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  a  clergyman. 

In  the  week  ending  1 3th  December,  the  Association  obtained  members  in  Y'ork  ; 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ;  Kelso ;  St.  Austle,  Cornwall ;  Hayle,  Cornwall ;  Wel- 
lington, Morpeth ;  Kensington,  London ;  Warrington ;  Carlisle ;  received  a  donation 
of  £20  from  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  M.P.  ;  and  transacted  extensive  correspondence  with 
many  other  towns,  and  about  255  newspapers  in  London  and  the  provinces,  besides 
making  very  considerable  progress  in  the  enrolment  of  members  in  Liverpool; 

In  the  week  ending  this  day,  the  subscriptions  and  correspondence  have  come 
from  Edinburgh,  Largs,  Renfrewshire  ;  Paisley,  Birmingham,  Dundee ;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manchester,  Thomas  Ba2ley,  Esq.,  who  writes, — 
"  I  assure  you  I  shall  have  sincere  pleasure  in  bringing  the  subject  of  Financial 
Reform  before  the  Chamber."  From  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  sends  a  file  of 
papers  from  Ceylon,  expository  of  the  disgraceful  waste  of  British  taxes  there,  and 
of  the  reckless  imposition  of  new  taxes  on  the  colonial  population,  which  has  driven 
them  to  revolt ; — the  Association  will  deal  with  this  subject  in  an  early  number  of 
their  tracts.  Also  letters  have  been  received  from  Woodbriilge,  Suffolk,  announcing 
the  intention  of  forming  a  Financial  Reform  Association  ;  from  Shrewsbury  ;  Spal* 
ding,  Lincolnshire ;  Homsey,  London ;  Preston ;  Stepney,  London ;  Portsea,  Hants ; 
Edinburgh ;  and  from  Hawick,  from  a  gentleman,  who  writes, — "  I  live  in  the  county 
of  the  Elliotts,  or  what  the  Admiralty  people  call  'Mintoshire,'  from  the  number  of 
recruits  it  sends  forth :  send  me  three  dozen  of  the  tract  (No.  5)  in  which  yon  refer 
to  the  Elliotte. "  And  another  from  that  town,  saying, — *  *  Hawick  holds  the  county 
in  ite  hands ;  and,  although  they  cannot  put  in  their  own  man,  they  can  send  either 
the  Whig  or  the  Tory  to  the  right  about.  We  want  more  of  your  Tracts.  We  are 
forming  a  Financial  Reform  Association.*'  And  from  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P., 
enclosing  a  donation  of  £10 ;  from  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  who  recently  contested  the 
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West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Bright  says,  after  stating  the  reason  why  he  writes, 
—"I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  your  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  already  been  very  useful,  and  will,  probably,  form  the  basis 
of  more  extended  operations.  I  am  looking  anxiously  for  the  letter  you  are  expecting 
from  Mr.  Cobden,  and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go  along  with  his  propositions.  The 
times  seems  to  me  to  require  a  bold  interference  with  tno  old  practices  of  Goyem« 
ment  in  this  country.  The  policy  hitherto  has  been  tu  spend  all  they  can  raise, 
instead  of  spending  as  little  as  possible.  But  this  springs  naturally  from  the  fact 
tbat  the  tax-payers  do  not  form  the  Parliament  (Jur  representation  is  a  juggle, 
and,  without  a  change  in  it,  I  doubt  if  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
extravagance  of  our  rulers. " 

The  Association  has  devoted  its  financial  labours  during  the  last  month  to  a 
searching  examination  of  the  expenditure  of  the  military,  naval,  and  colonial  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service  ;  and  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  examined,  they 
have  shown  that  the  costs  of  the  effective  war  forces  for  pay,  clothing,  lodgings, 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition,  and  transport  freights  from  station  to 
station,  are  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  war  expenditure.  The  figures  stand 
thus  :— For  the  war  departments  of  the  public  service,  from  the  31st  of  March, 
1848,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1849,  in  round  numbers,  ;£18,6O0,000  ;  the  cost  of 
collecting  which  is  £3,000,000  :  making  the  whole  cost  £21,500,000.  The  charge 
for  the  army  is  £6,818,686  ;  but  the  entire  of  the  effective  forces,  including  an 
enormous  staff  of  general  ofiicers  out  of  employment,  but  on  full  pay  ;  an  enormous 
staff  of  officers  holding  command  in  the  colonies,  with  double  pay,  treble  pay,  and 
with  table  allowances,  in  addition  to  all  their  pay,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  them,  to  sums  vanning  from  £1,000  to  £1,900  :  including  all  those  and  the 
enormous  War-ofiice  expenditure  in  London ;  the  charge  for  the  effective  aimy  is 
£4,201,178,  leaving,  for  the  non-effective  service,  a  sum  of  £2,117,588. 

In  the  Ordnance  department,  which  includes  the  artillery,  sappers  and  miners, 
tnd  engineers,  the  jmy  for  men  and  officers  is  £54 271  ;  but  additional  pay  to 
officers  "because  they  are  employed, "and  additional  pay  alter  that,  and  allowances 
and  additional  allowances,  make  the  expense  of  those  forces  amount  to  a  sum  which 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  from  any  documentary  authority.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  Ordnance  is  £3,115,218. 

The  arms,  accoutrements,  end  ammunition  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  to  the 
whole  army  is  under  £500,000,  which,  with  the  pay  of  the  forces  in  that  branch  of 
the  service,  is  about  £1,000,000.  Add  to  this  £250,000  for  scientific  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  the  sum  is  £1,250,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £1,865,218. 
This  sum  the  Association  has  shown  in  its  tmcts  to  bo  expended  chiefly  on 
persons  holding  duplicate  and  triplicate  appointments,  or  sinecures  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  garrisons  and  barrack-yards  at  home.  Nobody  can  be  so  fit  to  be  the 
barreck-masters  as  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  quartered  in  them. 

Add  the  non-effective  exx>ense  of  the  arm}',  £2,117,508,  and  the  unnecessary 
snrplus  of  the  Ordnance  together,  and  there  is  a  saving  of  £3,982,726. 

This  does  not  take  anything  from  the  enormous  stafi",  military  and  medical, 
which,  if  reduced  to  a  necessary  standard,  would  allow  for  pensions  to  disabled 
officers  and  soldiers.  Add  to  this  £500,000  for  the  Commissariat  Department,  the 
duties  of  which  can  be  better  discharged  by  the  military,  without  more  expense, 
and  there  is  a  saving  of  £4, 482, 726. 

The  total  charge  for  the  Navy  is  £7,953 ,842.  The  wages  to  seamen  and  marines, 
including  three  admirals  to  every  ship  afloat,  is  but  £1,425,380,  with  their 
yictoalling,  which  is  £653,683  :  the  costis  £2,079,063.  Add  the  liberal  allowance 
for  ship-building,  repairs,  and  other  services,  £1,500,000,  and  there  will  be  a  cost 
of  £3,579,063,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  sum  now  expended  on  the  Navy, 
leave*  £4,372,779 ;  to  which  saving  add  the  savings  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  and 
Commissariat,  and  there  is  £8,854,505.  Add  to  this,  savings  on  Civil  pensions 
and  useless  offices,  as  detailed  by  the  Association,  £700,000.  The  further  saving 
of  several  millions,  by  the  entire  revision  of  the  Civil  branches  of  Government 
sern<e,  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  Here  is  a  saving  of  more  than  nine  millions 
and  a  half,  without  discharging  one  soldier,  sailor,  or  officer  ;  without  reducing  the 
army  to  the  economic  standard  of  1835,  the  cheapest  military  year  of  the  present 
cenbiry.  And  if  the  nine  millions  still  left  be  not  enough  for  rewards  to  disabled 
men  and  officers,  be  it  remembered  that  each  ship  afloat  is  still  allowed  three 
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admirals  ;  in  fact,  the  navy  list  oi  officers  stands  untouclied.  Bnt  both  in  the 
navy  and  army  there  should  be  numerical  reductions,  though  to  what  extent  it  is 
not  for  the  Association  to  decide  at  present. 

The  labours  of  the  Association  have  probably  less  effect  on  the  Government  than 
on  the  countiy  ;  but  even  the  Government  are  becoming  Financial  Reformers  and 
economists.  They  have  intimated,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, that  the  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds  must  bo  withheld  from  the  Ri*foge 
for  the  Destitute  ;  and  that,  in  the  naval  dockyards,  no  person  below  the  rank  of 
captain  snpeiintendent  shall  get  door-mats  or  floor-cloths  from  the  stores  without 
paying  for  them. 

There  are  also  rumours  that  some  revision  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  is  to  be 
effected  by  reducing  the  number  of  Excise  and  Custom-house  officers.  They  are  to 
be  placed  npon  what  is  called  the  redundant  list,  similar  to  the  Army  redundant 
list  This  would  only  add  to  present  expenses.  The  Association  earnestly, 
anxiously,  cautions  the  public  from  being  led  away  with  those  rumours  into  an 
expectation  that  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform  is  intended  by  Government 
— that  must  come  from  independent  members  of  Parliament  A  scheme  of 
retrenchment,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  will  be  submitted  to  you  this 
evening. 

[The  reading  of  this  Ecport  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  applause  of 
the  meeting.] 

.The  Chairman  observed,  that  they  had  heard  the  Report  of  the  Association, 
and  the  next  business  would  bo  to  read  to  them  a  very  interesting,  a  vitally 
interesting  and  valuable  communication,  which  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Cobden, 
the  member  for  the  West  Riding.  It  would  occupy  a  little  time  in  going  over  the 
whole,  but  he  was  satisfied  the  matter  it  contained  would  be  found  to  be  such  as 
would  engage  their  serious  attention .  It  had  been  received  that  day,  and  was 
addressed  to  himself  as  President  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association.  The 
Chairman  then  read  the  following 

LETPER  FROM  MR.  COBDEN. 

London^  103,  Westhourn4^-tciTac4i,  I  Sth  December ,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, — I  <rathered  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  in  Liverpool,  that  you  have  two  objects  in 
view, — First,  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation  ;  and  secondly,  a 
diminution  of  the  present  amount  of  Government  expenditure.  I  ventured  to  offer 
an  opinion,  which  I  now  beg  to  repeat,  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,000,  and  apply  the  whole  of  that  sum 
to  tlie  removal  of  Excise  and  Customs  duties,  than  to  transfer  the  same  amount 
from  indirect  to  direct  taxation.  Excepting  in  Liverpool  and  a  few  of  our  largest 
trading  towns,  there  is  not,  at  present,  a  very  gi-eat  force  of  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  direct  taxation.  It  has  yet  to  be  created  and  organised.  But  there  is  a  very 
general  symiKithy  felt  in  the  proceedings  of  your  body,  founded  upon  a  strong  desire 
to  have  the  burthens  of  taxation  lightened  ;  and  tliereis  some  expectation  that  yon 
will  put  forth  a  plan  for  effecting  that  object.  My  reason  for  now  troubling  yoa  is, 
to  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  publish  a  National  BUDaKT, 
exliibitinfir  on  one  side  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  expenditure,  and  on  the  ether 
the  several  Excise  and  (Justoms  duties  which  yon  x^ropose,  in  the  lirst  place,  to 
abolish.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  a  perfect  financial  scheme,  such  as  may  be  con- 
templated as  the  ulterior  object  of  your  Association,  but  a  plan  which,  whibt  it 
went  in  the  direction  of  your  principle  of  direct  taxation,  and  relieved  the  msaa  of 
consumers  from  a  heavy  tax  upon  their  necessaries  and  comforts,  should  conmit 
those  politicians  of  all  shades  who  now  join  in  the  va^e  cry  for  "  economy  and 
retrenchment  **  to  some  practical  measure  worth  contending  for. 

I  suggest  that  you  take  for  the  basis  of  your  budget  the  expenditure  of  18S5. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  Government  in  that  year,  including  interest  of  debt  was 
£44,422,000.  Fcr  the  twelve  months  endiog  the  5th  April  last,  it  amounted  to 
£65,175,000,  being  an  increase  of  £10,763,000.  The  interest  of  the  debt  was  less 
by  £87,000  in  tiie  latter  than  the  former  year,  making  the  comparison  so  mnc^  the 
more  unfavourable  to  1848.  The  estimated  expenditni*e  for  the  current  year  ending 
the  6th  April,  1849  (see  liord  John  Rnssell's  speech  18th  February  last),  is 
£64,696,000 ;  so  that  we  msy  take  the  increase  to  be,  in  round  numbers^ 
£10,000,000  since  1886.    Do  you  see  any  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  retam 
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to  the  ezpenditnrc  of  that  year  ?  Englishmen  love  precedents  ;  and  they  are  not 
easily  persuaded  that  anything  is  Utopian  or  impracticable  which  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  last  thirteen  years  ;  and  this  is  one  reason,  though  I  will  find 
you  a  better,  why  you  should  base  your  budget  upon  that  of  1835.  If  we  go  back 
a  little  furtlier,  to  the  time  when  this  nation  was  still  under  the  rule  of  the  borough- 
mongers,  we  shall  find  a  startling  argument  in  favour  of  this  plan.  In  1830,  the 
last  year  of  the  Wellington-Peel  administration,  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes, 
exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  was  £18,024,000  ;  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  the  5th  April  of  the  present  year,  it  amounted  to  £26,747,000.  The  Tory 
Government  was  overturned  the  following  year,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  in  favour  of  economy,  and  the  House  was  soon  after  refoimed,  merely  on 
the  plea  of  its  profligate  waste  of  the  people's  money  ;  and  yet  we  have  now  an 
increase  to  the  expenditure  of  £8,723,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
Reform  Act  We  are  nmn  (uiually  ey^pending  more  upoii  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  alone,  than  was  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ichole  civil  and- 
military  establishments  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ooremmnit  1  When  these 
facts  shall  be  generally  known,  the  countiy  will,  I  think,  be  in  the  humour  for 
responding  to  your  appeal,  if  you  inscribe  as  the  motto  upon  your  banner,  **  The 
esrpenditure  of  ISZ5  ;  which  will  be  a  reduction  of  £10,000,000  from  this  year's 
budget. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  complicate  your  plan  by  proposing  any  new  imposts  to 
ronse  the  antagonism  of  interested  parties,  or  any  modifications  or  substitutions  of 
existing  taxes,  to  destroy  that  simplicity  of  object  which,  above  all  things,  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  public  agitation.  But  there  is  one  tax  from  which  the 
dominant  class  in  this  country  has  exempted  itself  for  half  a  century,  which 
exemption  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  British  people  any  longer 
to  tolerate — I  mean  the  probate  and  legacy  duty.  In  the  last  year  upwards  of  two 
millions  was  paid  into  tne  Exchequer  by  the  heirs  to  personal  property,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  hard-earned  accumulations  of  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  profes- 
sional men,  traders,  and  mechanics  ;  whilst  the  ducal  domain,  or  the  estate  of  the 
great  landed  proprietor,  passed  untaxed  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  This  year 
will  be  memorable  for  having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  last  remaining 

r)wer8  of  feudalism  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  excepting  Russia.  But 
know  of  no  privilege  which  the  nobles  of  Prussia,  Gallacia,  or  Hungary  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  as  a  tribute  to  the  enlightenment  of  this  age,  more  unjust 
in  principle  than  that  which  is  conferred  upon  our  landed  proprietors  in  the  statute 
paired  by  themselves,  imposing  duties  exclusively  upon  the  inheritance  of  personal 
property.  Let  ns  not  boast  of  English  freedom,  or  of  equality  before  the  law, 
whilst  this  injustice  remains.  In  what  form  could  aristocratic  privilege  assume  a 
more  offensive  and  costly  aspect  than  in  that  of  a  bold  and  palpa\ile  exemption  from 
taxation  f  I  do  not'  think  that  great  resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  this  tax,  provided  the  people  speak  out  as  becomes  them.  No  living 
proprietor  will  be  affected  by  the  change  ;  and  the  landowners  are  as  conscious  as 

ru  or  I  that  these  are  not  times  for  transmitting  such  a  class  privilege  to  posterity, 
assume  that  the  probate  and  legacy  duty  upon  real  estate,  entailed  and  unent^iiled, 
will  yield,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  £1,500,000.  By  the  above  plan  you  would  havo 
a  disposable  surplus  revenue  of  £11,500,000  ; — viz.,' ten  millions  from  the  reduction 
of  expenditure,  and  a  million  and  a  half  from  the  increased  produce  of  the  probate 
and  legacy  duty. 

I  will  now  trouble  you  vdth  my  views  as  to  the  disposal  of  that  amount ;  premis- 
ing that  I  have  not  felt  quite  free  to  choose  in  every  instance  those  items  of  the 
Castoms  and  Excise  duties,  which  I  should  myself  have  preferred  to  abolish  or 
reduce,  bnt  have  been  partly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
sQpport  of  every  class  and  interest  in  the  community,  whose  co-operation  will  be 
abundantly  requisite  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  plan  upon  the  Government. 

To  begin  with  the  Customs  duties.  The  present  duty  of  2s.  2d.  a  pound  upon 
tea,  whether  viewed  as  a  tax  upon  the  most  harmless  stimulant  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  or  as  an  impediment  to  the  operations  of  our  merchants  trading  with  China, 
It  one  of  the  most  indefensible  in  the  tariff.  I  would  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  a  lb., 
or  an  ad-veUorem  duty  yielding  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  by  which,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Cardwell's 
notion,  there  would  be  a  loss  for  the  first  year  of  £2,000,000.    The  duty  on  timber 
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and  wood  must  be  wbolly  abolished.  This  is  a  necessary  conset^uence,  if  not  an 
accompaniment  of  the  repeal  of  the  navi^^ntinn  laws.  The  amount  is  £945,000. 
(I  have  taken  this  and  all  the  following  items  from  the  finance  accounts  fur  the 
year  ending  January  5th,  1848,  deducting  the  expense  of  collection).  1  propose, 
also,  to  take  the  duty  off  butter,  cheese,  and  up^vards  of  one  hundreii  items  of  the 
Customs  duties,  yielding  altogether  £516,000 ;  and  leaving  only  about  twenty  articles 
in  the  tariff  paying  duty. 

These  three  sums  amount  to  £3,461,000. 

Next,  with  reference  to  the  Kxcise.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  when- 
ever you  touch  an  Excise  duty  at  all,  it  should  be  totally  abolished  ;  because  the 
great  objection  to  such  taxes — the  interference  of  the  exciseman  with  the  nrocessof 
production — applies  equally  whether  the  duty  be  great  or  small.  This  snould  be 
borne  in  mind  if  you  dciil  with  the  malt  t:ix  ;  and  you  viiist  deal  with  it,  if  you 
would  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  county  constituencies  in  your  movement.  To  a 
'  man,  the  farmers  are  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  ;  and  this  not  merely 
because  it  would  add  to  the  contentment  of  the  peasantry,  by  cheapening  a  beve- 
rage which  they  universally  consume,  and  also  relieve  their  employers  from  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  beer  which  they  give  to  their  labourers  at  certain  seasons,  but  the 
best  agiiculturists  loudly  protest  against  the  duty,  on  the  plea  that  it  denies  them 
the  free  application  of  their  capital  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  upon  malt,  and  thus 
prevents  the  profitable  growth  of  barley  upon  stiff  clay  lands.  Upon  this  subject 
Mr.  Lattimore,  speaking  for  an  influential  deputation  of  landlords  and  fanners, 
which  had  an  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell  in  February  last,  said, — "The 
malt  tax  disarranged  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  enhanced  the  price  of  artificial 
food  for  stock  and  cattle,  whereby  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  detenorated,  the 
demand  for  labour  lessened,  the  supply  of  bread-corn  and  animal  food  considerably 
decreased,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  were  also 
greatly  impaired."  Your  **National  Budget"  would,  therefore,  be  undeserving  the 
name  if  it  did  not  include  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  amounting  to 
£4,260,000. 

In  Kent,  Sussex,  and  two  or  three  other  counties,  there  is  an  active  agitation 
against  the  hop  duty.  The  expense  of  collecting  this  tax  is  alone  sufilcient  to 
condemn  it.  Nothing  could  so  well  exemplify  the  wasteful  and  costly  process  of 
collecting  revenue  by  means  of  Excise  duties  as  the  spectacle  exhibited,  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  every  autumn,  of  a  little  army  of  excisemen  dispei-sing  themselves  over 
half  a  score  of  counties,  to  levy  a  tax  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  hop-planters. 
I  question  if  anything  more  oarbarous  could  be  met  with  in  Turkey,  or  any  un- 
civilised country,  where  political  economy  had  never  been  heard  of  even  by  name. 
I  propose,  therefore,  the  abolition  of  the  hop  duty,  amounting  to  £416,000.  By 
including  the  malt  and  hop  duties  you  will  insure  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers, 
who,  now  that  free  trade  is  the  settled  principle  of  our  legislation,  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  The  landlords,  too  (at  least  such  of 
them  as  are  not  merely  professional  politicians),  will  henceforth  be  found  in  the 
front  ranks  of  those  who  advocate  economy  and  retrenchment  in  the  national 
expenditure.  Already  they  have  begun  to  ask,  and  with  good  reason, — Why  should 
we  not  have  cheap  government  as  well  as  cheap  corn  ? 

Next  is  the  article  of  soap.  What  a  satire  upon  our  sanitary  acts,  and  all  the 
pompons  agitations  in  favour  of  baths  and  wash-houses  is  this  tax  upon  the 
necessary  elements  of  cleanliness  ?  Not  a  word  need  be  said  upon  it  The  duty, 
amounting  to  £850,000,  must  come  off,  if  it  be  only  to  cleanse  us  from  the  stain  of 
national  hypocrisy.  That  which  soap  is  to  the  skin,  literature  is  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  mind,  and  yet  we  raise  £720,000  a  year  from  a  heavy  duty  upon  paper. 
By  including  this  in  your  budget,  you  will  promote  the  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people,  in  a  maaner  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
whatever  may  be  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  national  education.  The  last 
two  items  will  draw  towards  you  the  sympathies  of  the  Scotch  Excise  Refoimers. 

These  four  sums  amount  to  £6,246,000. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  taxes,  properly  so  called.  There  is  the  window  tax,  which, 
although  it  does  not,  like  the  Excise  duties,  operate  as  a  direct  impediment  to 
productive  industry,  is  open  to  the  fearful  objection,  that  it  **  obstructs  the  light 
of  heaven  and,  in  these  brief  words,  we  may  read  its  inevitable  doom.  London, 
Bath,  and  other  large  cities  are  pressing  the  abolition  of  this  tax  annually  upon 
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tlie  House,  through  Lord  Duncan,  and  you  must  not  think  of  excluding  it  from 
joor  *'  National  Budget."  It  yields  £1,610,000.  My  ''ways  and  means"  are  so 
nearly  exhausted,  that  I  can  only  add  tho  advertisement  duty,  amounting  to 
£160,000. 

These  Wo  sums  amount  to  £1,770,000.  The  total  loss  of  revenue  by  the  rednc* 
tion  of  the  above  duties  and  taxes  is  £11,477,000,  or  £23,000  less  tlian  the 
£11,600,000  of  surplus  which  I  propose  to  create,  by  the  diminution  of  expenditure, 
and  the  equalization  of  the  probate  and  legacy  duty.  1  subjoin  a  summary  of  th& 
fiiregoing,  in  a  concise  tabular  form  : — 

NATIONAL  BUDGKT. 

Proposed  reduction  of  erpenditure  £10,500,000  (   I*roiK:».>ed  n  *  1  ni'l i(»n  ( >f  Thities  and  Taxes 
Ynptmed  legacy  and  probate  duty  {  Lo$$  of 

vpon  real  estate,  whether  en-  crsTOMii  Di:Tiib<.  Revenw, 

tailed  or  unentailed    1,000,000   |  Tea-lJutytohflred>ioed 

to  one  HhilUng  jwr 

]K)Und   .€2,00u,000 

Timber  and  Wood- 
Duty  abolished  ....  »4r>,000 
Butter,  Cheese,  and 
iipwards  of  one  hun- 
dred smaller  items  of 
the  tarill'duties  abol- 
ishetl   ylC.OOU 


Fropoaed 

revenue 


amount   of  surplus 


.  £11,500,000 


Totd  lo88  uiion  GuRtonis   £:i, 461,000 

EXCISK  BLTlfX. 

Malt  -Duty  aboliHhed..  £4,260.000 
Hops—  „  416,000 
Soap—  ,,  850,000 
Pjiper-     ,.  720,000 


Total  loss  on  E\ci.se  

TAXICS. 

Window  Tax  —  Alwl- 

iBhed  £1,610,000 

Advertise  men  t  Duty 

Abolished   160.000 


£6,246,000. 


ToUl  of  Taxes   £l,770,00d- 

Total  loss  uiHiu  CJUitoms,  Excise, 
and  Taxes  £11,477,000 


I  repeat  that  I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  complete  financial  scheme.  Many  articles 
are  omitted  which  I  would  not  wish  to  be  considered  to  have  willingly  excluded, 
or  be  thought  to  have  overlooked.  I  have  gone  again  and  again  through  the 
dismal  catalogue  of  our  fiscal  burdens,  and  if  there  be  any  item  of  the  Customs  or 
Szciae  duties  which  you  are  sorry  to  miss  from  the  above  table,  be  assured  that  the 
omiaiion  has  caused  mo  equal  regret  Bricks  ought  especially  to  stand  one  of  the 
first  on  the  list  for  a  prospective  budget.  Tobacco  is  a  very  strong  case,  but  it 
inToives  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  that  I  could  not  include  it.  The  wine 
dntiea  also  call  for  a  revision  ;  not  to  name  others.  Then  there  are  some  duties  and 
taxes,  the  modification  of  which  does  not  neceasarily  involve  a  loss  of  revenue,  and 
which  may  be  dealt  with  independently  of  the  present  plan.  The  duties  on  foreign 
Slid  colonial  coffee  ought  to  be  forthwith  e<}ualized  ;  the  property  and  income  tax 
should  be  revised,  and  a  just  discrimination  made  between  fixed  and  precarious 
meomes.  For  the  stamp  upon  newspapers,  a  stamped  envelope  might  be  substi- 
tutsd,  bearing  upon  those  only  which  are  transmitted  by  post ;  and  the  stamp 
dotiei,  genendlv,  call  loudly  for  an  equitable  revision.  1  mention  these  examples 
to  show,  that,  by  adopting  the  proposed  "National  Budget,"  you  would  not  bo 
praelnded  from  effecting  oUier  financial  reforms.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  if  the 
mdnstry  of  the  country  were  further  disburthened  to  the  extent  I  have  named, 
fhers  would  be  an  accruing  surplus  revenue  from  the  remaining  sources  of  taxation 
lAieh  would  afford  the  means  of  continually  making  further  modificatious  and 
isdnetiotts  of  duties.  This  would  have  been  the  case  m  times  past,  notwithstand* 
isg  aJI  the  restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  if  the  increasing  income  had  not  been 
swallowed  up  by  Government  extravagance.  For  instance, — had  not  the  expendi* 
tms  been  increased  since  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  VTellington's  sdministration,  in 
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1830,  then,  notwithstanding  tlie  very  large  amount  of  taxes  and  daties  since 
remitted,  there  would  now  have  been  a  snridas  revenue  icitJumt  the  income  tax, 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  mode  by  which  I  would  reduce  our  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  1835.  The  great  increase,  since  that  year,  has  been  upon  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance.  In  the  year  1835  our  armaments  cost  us  £11,657,000 ;  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  on  the  5th  day  of  April  last,  they  reached,  including  £1,100,000  for 
the  Caffre  war,  £19,341,000;  and  I  expect  that  the  chai-ge  for  the  present  year  will 
not  be  much  less.  For  the  same  time,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Government 
exclusive  of  the  iuterest  of  the  debt  was  £26,747,000,  and  deducting  £19,341,000, 
the  cost  of  our  warlike  establishment,  it  leaves  only  £7,406,000  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  civil  expenses  of  the  Government.  It  will  be  self-evident,  then,  that  if  any 
material  retrenchment  be  effected,  it  must  be  mainly  upon  our  armaments,  the  cost  of 
which  has  been  increased  £7,000,000 ;  and  this  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  revolutionary  convulsions,  and  while  each  successive  speech 
from  the  Throne  assured  the  assembled  Parliament  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  all 
fori'ign  powers.  But  if  we  take  into  calculation  the  present  reduced  value  of  com- 
modities, it  will  be  found  that  £10,000,000  expended  upon  our  armaments  now  will 
go  much  further  than  £11,657,000  did  in  1835 ;  and  I  suggest  that  you  propose  the 
former  sum  as  the  nwHmum  expenditure  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  by 
which  you  will  gain  about  £8,500,000  of  the  proposed  saving  of  £10,000,000.  I 
by  no  means,  however,  wish  to  commit  your  Association  to  ten  millions,  as  the 
minimum  cost  of  our  armaments,  for  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  you  will  live  to  see 
the  waste  reduced  to  less  than  lialf  that  sum.  The  above-named  amount  \n\\  be 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States ;  greater  than  that  incurred  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia ;  and,  judging  by  her  promised  reduc- 
tions, nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  that  of  France. 

The  remaining  £1,500,000,  to  complete  the  proposed  reduction  of  £10,000,000, 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  saving  from  all  the  other  heads  of  expenditure,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the  management  of  the  Crown  lands. 

I  repeat,  emphatically,  all  hope  of  any  material  relief  from  taxation  hinges  upon 
the  question  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  our  army,  navy,  and  ordnance.  If 
it  be  objected  that  I  do  not  specify  the  particular  regiments  or  ships  which  I  pro- 
pose to  reduce,  mv  answer  is,  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  public  can  restrict  the 
Goveniment  at  all,  in  its  warlike  expenditure  at  a  time  of  peace,  is  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  money.  Disband  a  regiment,  or  pay  off  a  ship  to-day,  and  the  amount 
saved  may  be  spent  to-morrow  upon  steam-basins,  or  for  fresh  fortifications  at  Gib- 
raltar, Labuan,  or  Hong  Kong.  This  was  the  view  entertained  by  Sir  H  enry  Pamell, 
a  great  Whig  authority,  who,  in  his  work  upon  **  Financial  Reform,"  written  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  whilst  arguing  for  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  our  military  department,  says, — "Fix  upon  a  much  smaller  sum, 
^nd  tell  them  that  they  must  make  it  answer."  There  is  another  good  reason  for 
this  coni*se.  Some  influential  persons,  who  are  opposed  to  any  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  our  armaments,  yet  contend  that  the  present  force  may  be  kept  up  at  a 
very  reduced  cost.  In  their  eyes,  your  Duwimum  sum  may  represent  a  much  larger 
establishment  than  you  contemplate.  These  parties,  probably,  would  be  as  willing 
ts  myself  to  put  an  end  to  the  crimes  and  cruelties  imported  into  the  slave  trade  by 
the  interference  of  our  costly  fleet  of  cruizei*s  upon  the  African  coast ;  or  there  may 
be  other  savings  contemplated  by  them  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  in  their  opinion,  with  an 
^penditure  of  ten  millions,  nearly  as  large  an  effective  foreo  as  at  present  may  be 
maintained. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  contend  for  changes  in  our  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic 
policy  (though  1  will  not  attempt  to  do  so  at  length  now),  calculated  to  facilitate  a 
reduction  in  tbe  amount  of  our  armaments.  First  and  foremost,  we  must  insist  that 
the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  aflalrs  of  foreign  countries,  so  loudly  professed 
by  politicians  of  all  parties,  shall  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  policy  of  our 
GoYttrnment.  During  the  whole  of  last  year,  a  fleet,  as  formidable  as  that  required 
by  the  Americans  to  watch  over  their  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  was  mam- 
tained  in  the  Tagus,  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  British  people,  for  the  service  of  tlia 
Court  and  Government  of  PortugaL  At  this  moment  we  have  as  large  a  fleet  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  engaged  in  an  armed  interference  between  the  King  of  Naples 
and  his  Sicilian  subjects,  with  no  more  interest  or  right  on  our  part  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  have  to  send  a  squadron  off  Holyhead,  and  assume 
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the  ebaracter  of  an  armed  mediator  between  England  and  Ireland.  For  three  or  foar> 
years  we  haye  had  a  fleet  in  the  River  Plate,  interfering  in  the  endless  and  inezplic« 
able  sqnabbles  of  the  Monte  Yideans  and  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  which  has  at  last 
toded  in  a  ridiculons  failure.  I  would  wish  to  see  our  Goyernment  spare  the  people 
this  useless  expense,  by  simply  following  the  rule  obeenred  by  individutds,  of  leavuig- 
other  nations  to  settle  their  quarrels,  and  minding  its  own  business  better. 

I  am  also  aware,  that  any  great  reduction  in  our  military  establishments  mnstL 
depend  upon  a  complete  change  in  our  colonial  system ;  and  1  consider  such  a  change 
to  06  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  recent  commercial  policy.  I  am  prepareil  ta 
carry  out,  logically,  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  our  future  relationship  with  our 
colonies.  Nay,  more.  1  always  contemplated  that  the  practical  application  of  that 
principle  would  so  simplify  the  question,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  afterwards 
to  continue  the  ruinous  colonial  expanditure  which  we  have  hitherto  sustained.  Sa 
long  as  protection  was  our  ruling  policy,  the  nation  belieyed  that  the  exclusiye  trade- 
with  our  colonies  compensated  us  for  the  expense  of  governing  and  guarding  them. 
I  did  not,  of  course,  share  in  that  opinion ;  but  there  was  consistency,  if  not  wisdom, 
in  those  who  did.  But  we  have  now  declared  that,  for  all  commercial  purposes,  they 
shall  in  future  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relationship  towards  us  as  foreign  countries. 
For  seventy  years  we  have  denied  ourselves  the  right,  by  statute,  to  tax  them  for 
imperial  purpones.  Under  these  altered  circumstances,  will  anybody  be  found,  even 
amongirt  the  Protectionists,  aye,  even  Lord  Stanhope  himself,  who  is  prepared  ta 
maintain  that  henceforth  the  only  exclusive  connexion  we  are  to  preserve  with  our 
colonies  is  the  monopoly  of  the  expense  of  governing  and  garrisoning  them  f  Once 
let  them  see  that  free  trade  is  the  irrevocable  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  Pro- 
tectionists themselves,  will  join  with  me  in  demanding  an  exemption  from  the  ex- 
pense of  the  thirty  or  forty  little  armies,  which  (exclusive  of  the  troops  in  the  merely 
military  fortresses  of  Gibraltar,  &c.),  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  this  country  in  aU 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  together  with  the  little  army  always  afloat,  for  the  purpose,  in- 
credible as  such  folly  may  hereafter  appear,  of  transporting  reliefs  of  soldiers  from 
England  to  serve  as  policemen  for  Englishmen  at  the  antipodes !  We  have  only  to. 
give  to  the  colonists  that  which  is  their  birthright — the  control  over  their  expendi- 
ture, and  the  administration  of  their  own  local  affairs,  and  they  will  be  willing,  as  they 
are  perfectly  able,  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  their  own  civil  and  military  establishments. 

And,  finally,  I  contend  that  we  must  endeavour  to  act  at  home  more  in  accordance 
with  tiie  good  old  constitutional  principle  of  governing  by  the  civil  and  not  tli» 
military  power.  We  are,  I  fear,  tending  towards  too  great  a  reliance  upon  soldiers, 
and  too  little  on  measures  calculated  to  insure  the  contentment  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  It  were  madness  indeed  to  think  of  relying  upon  bayonets  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  our  institutions,  after  the  warning  examples  afforded  by  so  many 
countries  on  the  Continent,  where,  so  lately,  we  saw  military  despotism  crumbling^ 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  intolerable  costliness :  and  even  if  armed  authority 
has  everywhere  resumed  its  sway,  has  that  solved  the  problem  of  their  financial 
embarrassments  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  have  only  entered  again  on  the  more  vicioua 
circle,  where  enormous  armaments  lead  to  increased  expenditure,  to  be  met  with 
augmented  taxes,  which  will  be  followed  by  groaning  discontent,  and  end,  as  before, 
in  convulsions. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  tendering  you  and  your  fellow-labourers  my  best  thanks. 
By  your  efforts  to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  unjust  taxation,  to  remove  all  obstacle* 
from  the  path  of  industry,  and  to  widen  the  channels  of  foreign  commerce,  you  are 
doing  that  which,  more  than  armed  regiments,  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
our  institutions  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  will  be  gratifying 
to  me,  if,  in  this  too  long  letter,  I  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the  slightest  service 
to  the  cause  in  which  you  are  embarked.  My  sole  object  has  been  to  give  a  practical 
aim  to  your  valuable  efforts,  so  that  at  every  step  you  take  you  may  find  youraelvea 
nearer  to  a  defined  object,  the  attainment  of  which  shall  be  some  recompense  for  the 
labours  of  an  agitation  which  I  trust  will  become  nationaL 


I  remain,  dear  sir,  faithftilly  youxs, 


lilCHARD  COBDEN. 


Tq  £olerUou  Oladsiatu,  Ssq.,  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  AseocicUioT^ 
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Lawbxnce  HtY worth,  Esq.,  said  tliat,  having  bowA  Ike  mport  of  the  Commitieo  of 
the  Financial  Reform  Association,  and  learned  the  financial  state  of  tke  «oiiBtry»  they  would 
not  hesitate  in  coming  to  the  couchiDiAn  that  some  such  measure  as  that  recommended  in  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Cobden  should  be  carried  in  the  next  Parliament.  When  it  was  shown  that  a 
sum  of  nine  miUions  was  expended  for  mUiUry  purposes,  it  behoved  them  to  look  abooft^  and 
see  whether  a  great  portion  of  th«t  amount  might  not  be  saved,  more  especially  as  it  came  oat 
of  the  pockets  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community.  It  was  because  those  taxes  were  not 
taken  directly  Arom  every  mon^s  house  that  they  did  not  rise  and  protent  against  such  an  iniquity, 
4)eeause  they  paid  them  in  the  price  of  their  tea,  coffee,  soap,  and  other  articles ;  it  wss  therefore 
that  the  peo^de  did  not  protest  against  the  taxes  being  taken  out  of  the  poor  man's  income,  whea 
they  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  property  of  tlie  country.  (Applause.)  They  hoped  to  get  a 
retrenchment  of  the  national  expenditure ;  but  if  the  system  of  collecting  the  revenue  by  meoioi 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  was  continued,  it  would  mu  on  to  a  larger  amount.  The  flDonoeseC 
the  country  should  be  obtained  from  property,  and  not  from  the  articles  consumed.  He  partioi- 
pated  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  all  he  had  stated  as  to  retrenchment ;  and  if  he  brought  forward  a 
resolution  in  Parliament  in  accord^mce  with  the  suggestions  he  had  thrown  out,  he  (Mr. 
Heyworth),  would  give  him  his  most  cordial  support  (Applause.)  He  proposed  the  followina 
resolution  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  the  highest  gratification  thi*  admirable  and 
comprehensive  letter  of  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  President  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  exert  all  their  infiuonco  to  procure  the  adoption  of  his  financial  budget,  an 
a  measure  of  immediate  retrenchment,  and  as  an  important  preliminary  step  towards  those 
fhrtiier  reductions  in  expenditure  which  tiie  meeting  believes  to  be  still  practicable^  and  toworde 
a  complete  system  of  direct  taxation,  whioh  is  the  final  ol^ect  ol  the  Association."  The  preeent 
agitation  was  one  of  the  moat  imiK)rtant  that  liad  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
be  hoped  they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  in  order  tiiat  it  might  be  effectuaUy 
carrittd  out.  The  advantages  resulting  from  these  objects,  if  atuined,  would  not  be  confined  te 
this  country  merely,  but  they  would  be  extended  to  the  extremity  of  the  globe.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Francis  Boult  said  he  wished  to  make  one  ohsar\'ation  ou  a  single  word  which  dropped 
,  from  Mr.  Heyworth,  as  he  repeated  it,  and  as  it  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood.   He  did  not 
*  use  it  in  the  literal  sonso  which  he  named.   He  spoke  of  direct  taxation  on  property.  Now, 
that  would  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  opponents  as  a  letting  out,  an  admission,  that  it  woe  their 
plan  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  th^  themselves 
Deing  excused  their  share.   (Hear.)  Now,  Mr.  Heyworth  would  bear  him  out  that  they  were 
for  every  man  paying  his  fair  share  of  taxation,- -his  fisir  share  and  nothing  else.  (Hear,  and 
applause. )  If  a  working  man,  let  it  be  collecfted  proportionately  to  the  extent  of  his  propertT : 
but  let  not  our  precarious  incomes,  whether  derived  fh>m  trade  or  professions,  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  incomes  derived  f  ram  real  property,  the  value  of  which  was  augmented  daily  1^ 
other  people's  industry,  and  not  by  that  of  the  owner.   And  let  them  not  ])eri>etuate  that  fou 
disgrace  to  any  country  calling  itself  free,  which  they  now  beheld,  and  which  hod  beea 
repeatedly  exposed  a^  these  meetings,—  namely,  that  the  main  weight  of  taxation  was  laid  heavier 
and  more  heavy  upon  the  poor  man,  and  lighter  a'  d  more  light  on  the  rich,  in  proportion  to  hie 
riches.    (AppUuse.)   From  that  the  Asso<Jation  wished  to  wash  its  hands.  And  then  let  Un 
say  a  word  on  that  which  was  before  the  meeting,  which  was  now  before  this  country,  on  this 
ouestion  of  financial  reform.   I^et  it  not  be  underatood  that  their  movement  was  a  movement  oC 
tJie  commercial  against  the  sgriculturol  classes.— it  wss  no  section  or  party  move,~no  Whig  or 
Tory  trick ;  it  was  neither  Sectarian  nor  Church,  Catholic  nor  Dissenter.   From  oil  aaeli 
obstructions  they  were  entirely  free.  (Applause.)  They  embraced  all  parties  and  all  rleseea 
But  their  quarrel  was  this  :  it  was  industry  against  idleness— it  was  the  working  bees  ogafaet 
the  drones— (loud  applause)— and  they  claimed  that  every  man  who  was  able  and  willing  to  woik 
should  have  the  free  unlimited  market  of  the  world  to  work  In,  as  God  gave  it  to  him,  and*  bj 
the  blessing  of  Providence  they  would  win  it  for  him  yet.  (Loud  applause.)  It  is  their  mis- 
fortune that,  being  too  much  engrossed  in  their  own  concerns,  too  much  occupied  (and  oftea 
by  compulsion  soX  with  tlie  daily  toil  necessary  te  produce  their  daily  sustenance,  they  bed  eoi 
devoted  that  attention  to  the  practical  working  cf  Government  financial  measures  that  their 
importance  demanded  from  them.  (Hear.)  They  had  been  ruled  over  by  the  idle  men  of  the 
community,  by  men  whose  boast  it  had  been  that  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  ever  earned  oa 
honest  penny  by  their  industry-<cheer8>-and  they  had  taxed  them  at  their  pleasure,  for  tbeir 
own  benefit.  (Applause.)  Now,  that  must  no  longer  be  the  cose.   (Cheers.)  Let  them  lay  the 
taxes  so  that  tiii-y  should  bear  their  fkir  share  of  the  burden  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  they  would 
look  after  tiie  expenditure  in  a  very  different  fashion.  (Cheers  and  laughterl)  And  looUeg  at 
their  agitation,  there  was  one  hopeftil  feature  about  it   They  would  reooUeet  that  in  the  Aati* 
Corn-Law  agiution  there  were  a  variety  of  fallacies  of  all  kinds  thrown  out*  ftx>m  time  to  ttaa 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  mislead  them,  or  cast  imputations  on  the  motives  or 
those  euKSged  in  the  agitation  for  rei)cal ;  but,  in  this  agitation,  their  opponents  could  oonoelve 
no  available  faUocies,  no  convenient  tubs,  ready  to  be  thrawn  to  the  whale  of  pnblie  opinte 
Itwas  not  easy  to  east  imputations  on  those  who  came  forward,  and  say— tax  us  to  the  fair,  full 
extent  of  our  capability.  It  was  not  wry  easy  to  eonvinoe  any  working  man  that  it  would  be 
bad  for  him  to  have  the  necessities  and  conveniencies  of  life  brought  to  his  own  door,  sad  his 
labour  thereby  simultaneously  and  unavoidably  increased  in  value.   It  was  not  very  eaay  te 
eatisfy  Uie  tax-payers  of  this  great  empire  that  it  would  be  for  thehr  interes*  that  enoiBioae 
estabiishmenu  should  be  kept  unnecessarily-,  wosteftilly,  and  prodigally,  and  which,  they  bagged 
leave  to  tell  the  Times,  were  for  the  purpose  of  pro«  uring  convenient  and  gentienianly  sitoaiioai 
for  the  memberM  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  aristoenuqr.  (Applause.)  Therefore  he  bed  graat 
hope,  and  strong  confidence,  that  this  question  would  go  on  extending  from  day  to  day,  aad 
W(mki  szrive  at  a  successful  conclusion  much  sooner  than  any  other  similar  movement  Tbooe 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  tlie  present  abuses  were  a  smsU  minority,  who  continued  te 
keep  up  the  abuses  bv  getting  tip  faction  fights.   But  the  old  cry  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Uatbolfo 
and  Churchman,  eonid  rot  divide  them  on  that  occasion.   Foonde,  shiiliugs,  and  pence,  h« 
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tlianlffid  Ood,  knew  no  hing  of  politirfl.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  They  knew  neither  creed, 
Bor  sect,  nor  paH^.  .(Applaov*.)  He  expreKsed  great  obliRaticms  to  Mr  Cobden  for  the  letter 
foA  reefflved,  and  admiration  at  the  oonaummate  ability  with  which  it  wan  i>enned.  The  letter, 
admirable  as  it  wa%  and  the  measnres  snggested,  most  benencial  as  they  were,  were  only  a 
movement  in  their  direction.  They,  by  no  inetns,  went  the  length  of  the  A  saoclation.  Althoi^ 
they  propnaed  to  reda(*-e  the  expenditure  of  the  conntry  next  year  ten  millions,  tliat  would  not 
keep  them  from  asking  a  reduettoa  of  three,  four,  or  Ave  millions  thefollowing  year,  if  they  found  it 
practicable.  They  shonld  not  be  satisfieil  till  the  building  at  the  l)ottom  of  ttouth  Castle-street, 
which  prevented  shipping  firom  coming  into  the  port,  was  sirat  up,  or  tnmed  to  some  bettoc 
pvrpo^  In  thhi  great  work— and  he  took  leave  to  say  this  most  beneficial  and  merciful  work 
—he  trusted  they  shonld  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  industrious  classes  of  the  empire,  from 
th«  highest  to  the  lowest  It  was  everv  wcking  man's  question;  it  was  every  tradesman's 
question ;  it  was  every  merchant's  and  banker's  question  ;  and  every  shopkeeper^s  question. 
There  was  no  man  who  was  not  interested  in  it.  Their  success  had  been  greater  than  they 
anticipated ;  but  they  would  yet  receive  a  much  larger  measure  of  support  from  the  whole 
empire,  end  thnu  carry  this  question  to  a  successf\il  conclusion  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 
(Ltond  cheering.) 

The  leeolntion  was  pot^  and  carried  unanimously. 

Vr.  Priest  drew  the  sttention  of  the  meeting  to  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  and 
sweeping  reform  in  every  department  of  the  natifmal  expenditure,  and  the  necessity  for  relieving 
tb«  workii^  population  of  the  country,  by  whose  exertions  the  wealth  was  produced,  and  with 
the  exlBten<*e  of  which  all  tiiat  was  valuable  was  produced.  He  denounced  the  system  pursued 
hgr  the  Government  in  financial  aflkirs  as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  as 
tending  merely  to  the  advantage  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthier  classes,  and  hoped  tlie  meeting 
would,  by  their  exertions,  show  that  they  felt  the  importance  of  the  object  which  the  Association 
WM  contending  for,  and  were  prepared  to  cany  out  the  agitation  to  a  successftil  terminatloa. 
(Applaase.) 

On  the  motion  of  Lawbekcb  Hbtwortb,  Esq. .  a  vote  of  thanks  was  paased  to  the  Cliairmaa, 
and  eanied  by  acclamation. 

The  Cbaxxicav.  in  acknowledaing  the  compliment,  said,  he  did  not  look  at  the  question 
hefore  them  as  one  of  pounds,  shiUiuga,  and  pence  alone,  but  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  much 
more  hnporiant  object  to  be  gained.  In  loolting  at  the  present  constitution  of  society,  he  saw 
hetween  the  aristocracy  and  other  classes  a  deep  abyss,  which  prevented  the  people  from  passing 
towards  th^'m.  and  therefore  it  was  in  oarrytaig  out  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were  embarlcod 
that  be  looked  to  higher  motives  and  moie  important  results— that  the  time  would  arrive  when 
thc7  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  lews,  both  human  and  Divine,  with  greater  Justice  to  all- 
more  especially  that  which  broaglit  them  t  •  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  and  to  do  unto 
others  as  tbry  would  be  done  unto.  (Apiilause.) 

A  Gentleman  tat  Ihs  body  of  the  mom  suggested  that.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  measures 
with  eflbet,  thi^  should  have  a  Government  favoumble  to  their  views.  With  that  object,  be 
thneght  tl^  ought  to  use  all  their  elTorU  to  raise  Hi.  Cobden  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of 
Ihiglaarf.  (Applause;) 

The  Chaiioiaiv  said  he  had  no  oljection  to  such  a  course ;  but  it  was  quite  competent  to 
Ifee  peop  e.  if  they  set  resolutely  to  work,  so  to  operate  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  obU  • 
them  to  yieU  to  the  pressure  from  without  (AppUuse.) 

The  meetlBg  then  broke  up  shortly  after  (en  o'clock* 
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FINANCIAL  REFOEM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

1st.  To  use  all  lawfal  and  constlltttional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
ezpenditore  of  the  Government,  consLsteut  with  due  efficiency  in  the  seTeral  depart menta 
in  the  public  sen'ice. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  Ikiily 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  instead  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensiTflly* 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws  and  a  readjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 

ROBERTSON  GLABSTONB,  Esq.,  President. 

Terms  of  Membership.— Five  Shillings  per  annnm  and  upwards. 

The  tracts  already  re-issued  are — 

No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  the  augmentation  of  Kational  Burdens  since 
George  I.  ;  her  Mi^esty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household 
Tradesmen's  Bills,  Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  tlie  Departments  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes,  and  all  those  idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to 
be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment,  eating  up  her  Migesty's  Royal  inoome, 
and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.   Pjknsion  List. 

No.  III.  Taxatioc?  :  its  Amount  and  Sources  ;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People  ;  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Abmt  Expenditure. 

No.  V.   Ordnance  and  Colonial  Military  Staffs. 
No.  VI.   Cobden's  National  Budget. 

Post-office  or  Postal  Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  LiverpooL 

N.B.— The  foregoing  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made 
when  issued  in  1848.  The  reductions  and  abolitions  of  duties 
suggested  have  since  been  made,  but  the  reforms  in  the 
expenditure  are  not  only  still  required,  but  required  with  tenfold 
greater  urgency.  This  Tract,  however,  is  re-printed  to  show 
students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things  existing  a 
generation  ago. 

TiVAXCiAh  RapoBU  Association,  Licerjyool,  June^  1S82. 


LIVERPOOL:- -Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had,  by  Order, 
through  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS. 


FIB8T  Bbbdbs.] 


ISSUED  1849* 


No.  7. 


[REPEINT.] 


N.B. — The  following  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made  when 
issued  in  1840.  Many  of  the  details  may  have  since  been  altered,  but  it 
is  reprinted  to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of 
things  existing  a  generation  ago. 


THE  ARMY,  ORDNANCE,  COMMISSARIAT, 
NAVY,  COLONIES. 


THE  ARMY  CLOTHING;  TOGETHER  WITH  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
WILLIAM  NAPIER'S  ATTACK  ON  THE  ASSOCIATION,  AND 
THEIR  REPLY. 

The  Financial  Rbform  Association  having  laid  before  the  public  the  Army 
and  Ordnance  Expenditure  in  its  various  forms  of  gross  and  detail,  an  expendi- 
ture which  swells  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  war  forces  to  an  amount  which  the 
industry  of  the  nation  staggers  under,  might  now  proceed  to  show,  by  proofs, 
that  officers  rapidly  promoted  within  those  few  years  have  been  so  promoted 
through  vacancies  provided  for  them  by  the  retirement  of  others,  equally  or  more 
efficient,  on  full  or  oq  half-pay ;  but  those  proofs  can  only  be  given  by  naming 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  forced  into  high  military  rank  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  and  at  the  expense  of  fair-play  to  the  officers  whom 
they  push  aside,  in  a  list  inconveniently  long  for  present  publication. 

It  is  not  with  persons^  that  the  Association  has  to  deal  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
expenditure.  If  it  refers  to  persons,  it  is  to  illustrate  a  system.  It  is  with  a 
system  of  bad  practices,  long  continued,  it  has  to  deal ;  costly  and  pernicious  in 
proportion  to  its  long  continuance. 

Yet  though  the  Council  disavow  all  intentional  persons^lities,  and  shall  not  wil- 
lingly enter  into  them,  unscrupulous  disputants  may  invade  their  neutral  position, 
assail  them  by  misrepresentations,  and  so  drag  them  unwillingly  into  controversy. 
Such  a  disputant  is  Major-General  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier,  in  the  Tinui  of  the 
29th  December,  1848 ;  such  a  disputant  the  editor  of  the  TitMs  has  been  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  Council  can  afford  to  meet  either,  or  both,  or  a  thousand 
such,  so  long  as  they  oppose  facts,  as  they  now  do,  to  bold  presumption  and  vague 
assertions. 

When  they  shall  have  effected  th^  education  of  public  opinion  on  those  great 
principles  to  promote  which  they  are  associated — the  principles  which  must  guide 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  future,  if  its  honour  is  to  be  preserved ;  if  its 
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tax-paying  power — i|8  debt-paying  integrity,  are  not  to  be  eaten  up  by  improvi- 
dence and  idleness ;  when  public  opinion  shall  have  been  educated  in  those 
principles,  and  the  nation  marches  onward  in  one  movement, — those  who  lead 
that  movement  will  see,  as  all  leaders  of  successful  reforms  have,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  seen,  a  creature  at  their  side,  who,  when  they  struggled  with 
early  difficulties  to  overcome  ignorance  and  prejudice,  assailed  them  with  ridicule 
and  misrepresentation— they  will  see,  in  the  day  of  their  success,  that  creature  at 
their  side,  ready  to  knock  down  any  weak  opponent  who  may  yet  oppose  them, 
trample  on  any  prostrate  foie  who  is  down  and  cannot  get  out  of  the  way,  huzza 
the  loudest  of  all  who  make  a  noise,  and  vilify  all  who  will  not  join  them  in  the 
cry. 

Let  no  one  doubt  it !  The  day  will  come  when  the  Financial  Reformers  will  be 
encumbered  with  the  friendship  of  the  Times,  It  is  because  there  is  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  selfishness,  opposed  to  national  well-being,  that  organized  reform 
movements  become  necessary ;  and  because  such  evils  exist,  it  is  that  unscru- 
pulous  partisans  thrive  for  a  season,  by  opposing  those  reform  movements. 

The  absurd  blunders  of  the  Times,  about  military  promotions,  purchases  of 
commissions,  ("through  which  the  national  exchequer  is  enriched  I")  exchanges 
of  regiments,  from  "  freezing  Canada  to  burning  Hindostan,*'  and  the  services  of 
officers  exiled  to  Munster,  or  Connaught,  are  ably  exposed  by  a  military  corres- 
pondent resident  in  London,  who  authorizes  the  use  of  his  name,  and  whose 
exposition  with  other  matter  will  appear  in  an  early  section.  Meanwhile,  to 
dispose  of  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  officer,  or  any  of  his  numerous  military  and  naval 
relatives,  whose  motto  is— ^*  Ready,  aye  ready,**  all  of  them  being  ready  to  take 
what  they  can  get — it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  take  the^  future  turn-about  of 
the  Times,  and  join  the  Financial  Reformers,  because  they  are  now  provided  for 
out  of  the  taxes,  and  that  for  life.  But  they  were  not  always  so  provided  for.  It 
is  no  longer  ago  than  about  the  T.  Y.,  H.  O.  period  of  political  history,  that 
Reform  writers  had  few  stronger  arguments  to  urge  against  the  abuse  of  military 
patronage  than  this,  that  the  Napiers,  because  they  were  Whigs,  had  been  for 
many  years  uAtewarded  by  promotion  ;  and  if  a  correspondent  (who  is  quoted 
hereafter)  be  not  in  error,  no  tongues  or  pens  were  more  frequently,  at  least  more 
effectively,  employed  in  exposing  the  abuses  in  the  clothing  department  of 
regiments — ^the  head  tailorships — than  the  pens  of  the  Napiers.  Incessant 
grumbling,  however,  and  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that,  they  had  not  had 
their  fair  share  of  promotion,  gained  for  them  both  promotion  and  emoluments. 
One  got  a  command  in  India,  where,  besides  enormous  priae-money,  he  had  his 
pay  as  a  general  officer,  his  pay  as  commander,  his  field  pay,  and  his  *'  allowancest" 
more  than  can  be  enumerated  here.  Also  he  had,  and  has,  the  head-tailorship  of 
the  22nd  Regiment,  which  was  worth,  in  1843,  since  which  there  have  been  no 
returns,  £11442  9s.  id. ;  that  is,  allowing  him  the  usual  rate  of  ;^50o  as  pay  in  his 
capacity  of  clothing  colonel,  the  shop  profits  on  the  clothing  amounted  to  ig^z 
98.  id. 
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The  dates  of  this  officer's  (Sir  Charles  James  Napier's)  promotioti  were :  ensigiii 
Jaonaxy,  1794;  lieuteoanti  May,  1794;  captaii^  1803;  major,  z8o6;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  x8ix,  lirom  which  period  there  was  no  step  until  1825— fourteen  yei^rs; 
nor  was  there  a  step  from  1825  until  1837,  when  he  became  major-general.  In 
1845  ^  got  the  head  tailorship  of  the  22tid  Kegiment,  the  profits  worth  in  thiit 
9S*       as  already  stated ;  jknd  ib  1846  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 

geAeia. 

But  Sir  William  P.  P.  Napier  had  still  more  reason  to  grumble  at  the  want  of 
promotion  after  he  became  a  field-officer — ^had  still  more  reason  to  see  faults  in  the 
military  system  while  he  was  under  the  **  cold  shade  and  has  now  almost  as 
good  reason  (the  harvest  at  Scinde  excepted;  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
grumbling,  and  to  see  no  faults  in  the  military  system,  now  that  he  has  been 
promoted — ^now  that  he  has  commanded  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  the  very  lucrative  tailorship  of  the  27th  Regiment.  He  was  made 
ensign  in  June,  x8oo;  lieutenant,  April,  x8ox  ;  captain,  June,  1804;  major,  May, 
z8ix ;  and  lieutenant-colonel,  1813.  Serving  at  a  period  when  vacancies  by  death, 
«M  by  officers  selling  out  to  avoid  death  (see  his  own  History  of  the  Penfh^lar 
War  and  the  Wellington  Despatches),  were  so  frequent,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  his  slow  promotion.  But  the  **  cold  shade  **  fdl 
heavier  upon  him  afterwards.  Though  serving  in  18x3  and  18x4  in  the  north  of 
8^B«nd  sonth  of  France,  and  in  the  campaign  of  18x5,  and  though  a  soldier  of 
■crk  far  beyond  the  ordinary  standard,  he  moved  not  another  step  during  sevea- 
tsdb  jjwuu.  The  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  gained  him  a  step  fay  accident,  in 
Jvlf,  1630^'  that  of  a  colonel ;  but  he  remained  at  that  rank  until  November,  1841, 
ivhen<Ae  promotion  following  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  got  him  acddea- 
tally  another  step,  that  of  major-general.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  a  ton^iie 
snd  a  pen  *'  Riody,  ayg  nadyt*  and  the  newspapers  open  to  him,  he  shouM  hat* 
variegated  that  dreary  period  of  professional  darkness,  extending  from  1813  to 
X830,  and  again  to  X84X,  with  expositions  of  "  military  abuses.**  As  a  reason  why 
he  should  now,  with  the  press  still  open  to  him,  enliven  the  public  with  the  abuse 
of  ihe  Ftnanctal  Reform  Association,  which  is  now  engaged  in  exposing  '*  military 
abuses,**  let  us  refer  to  the  Ritum  of  Public  SalarUs  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams, 
late  Member  for  Coventxy,  in  1844 — unfortunately,  to  which  any 
such  return  extends.  At  page  X7,  in  Class  V.,  we  find — 

Major- General  W.  F.  Napior,  commaading  at  Ouemsey ;  staff  pay  as  colood . .       ^^415  j  9 

Unattached  pay  as  a  nu^or-^eral   400  o  o 

lieateaant-Govemor  of  Ghierasey— pay  and  emolaments   938  7  6 

Ke>vard  for  "-dlitfaigatshed  senriees  "  (#hkh  means  writing  the  history  which 
praised  Wellington,  and  which  so  took  him  from  under  the  "  cold  shade")  ....  soo  o  o 

Total  per  annum   j^x»963  »  3 

*  la  quoting  from  Tract  No.  1,  Sir  William  Napier  might  have  found  the  foUowinc  passage  ."-^ 
"  Haior-General  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  says  that  the  war  only  succeeded 
fai  defiance  of  political  corruption  at  home,  and  the  eold  OmAb  of  the  aristocracy."  He  did  not 
choose  to  quote  this,  nor  any  part  of  the  five  pages  of  extracts  from  the  Duke  of  WelHnfton's 
letters  in  the  same  tract,  which  extracts  conUin  the  Duke's  censure  of  the  metcaattte  jobbmg  tA 
the  aristocracy  in  the  Army. 
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'  Immediately  under  this,  in  the  same  return,  we  find  another  Napier,  presuilied 


to  be  the  one  at  that  time  in  Scinde,  of  whose  income  "  no  return  '*  had  been 
received.   And  next  to  him  is-^ 


This  officer  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1812,  and,  like  the  rest,  was  under 
the  "  cold  shade  "  until  1825,  when  he  was  made  a  colonel.  He  succeeded  to  be 
major-general  in  1837,  lieutenant-general  1846,  and  head  tailor  to  the  ist  West 
India  Regiment  in  1844.  The  shop  profits  on  this  regiment  have  not  been 
ascertained.  The  pay  for  being  clothing- colonel  was  returned  (in  1844)  at 
£324  13s.  id.  But  the  officer  who  then  clothed  the  regiment  drew,  in  addition, 
pay  as  ,a  major-general  unattached,  and  £5,000  per  annum  as  **  Governor  of 
Malta,"  the  profits  in  tailoring  being  allotted,  in  his  absence,  to  a  substitute. 

Another  of  the  '*  Ready ^  aye  ready's  "  is  Major-General  Thomas  Erskine  Napier, 
commanding  the  Limerick  district  in  Ireland ;  besides  which  there  is  a  young 
growth  out  of  various  old  stocks  coming  up  to  major-generalships  and  head 
tailorships,  some  of  whom  have  already  reached  the  dangerous  eminence 
(dangerous  to  the  taxes)  of    colonels  on  the  staff.*' 

Of  the  Napiers  in  the  Navy  List  nothing  shall  be  said  at  present.  They  also 
have  for  their  motto,  **  Ready,  aye  ready."  One  of  them  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  a  "  popular  constituency,"  but  is  now  more  profitably  emplojred  ia 
assisting  to  spend  the  seven  millions  nine  hundred  and  fifty -one  thousand  Hgki 
hundred  and  forty -two  pounds  voted  for  the  navy.  He  is  making  experimsnis  in 
tailing,  with  ships  which  were  built  upon  experiment.  But  to  return  to  Sir  William 
F.  P.  Napier. 

This  gentleman,  after  being  long  out  of  use  as  a  military  man,  was  made 
Commander  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey.  It  is  often  observed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  absurdly-expensive  system  of  colonies  so  monstrous  as  the 
appointment  of  military  governors  to  them,  with  their  long  staff  retinue  of  idlers 
and  mischief-makers.  But  the  worst  of  the  government  of  the  colonies  is  not  so 
absurd,  so  mischievous,  as  the  practice  of  sending  soldier- governors  among  quiet, 
industrious  people,  like  those  of  the  Channel  Islands,  to  usurp  civil  authority  ;  and 
to  send  soldiers  who  have  been  long  out  of  use,  and  who  are  eager  to  be  employed, 
is  the  worst  error  of  all.  Sir  William  Napier,  since  his  return  from  the  perilous 
government  of  Guernsey,  has  been  appointed  (5th  February,  1848]  tailor-colonel 
to  the  27th  Regiment  of  Foot ;  the  emoluments  of  which  office  were,  per  last 
official  return,  £i|2i4  4s.  This  sum,  allowing  £500  for  the  pay  of  the  Major- 
General  in  his  colonel  capacity,  leaves  £714  48.  as  the  shop  profits  pocketed  by 
him  in  his  tailor  capacity. 

In  the  T.  Y.,  H.  O.  correspondence,  the  Major-General  stated  in  October,  1848, 
that  he  did  not,  in  May,  1832,  at  the  Reform  crisis,  write  *'  indignantly  "  to  T.  Y., 
of  the  H.  O.,  that  he  had  received  his  sword  from  his  King,  &c. :  he  only  wrote 


Sir  Georee  T.  Napier ;  unattached  pay  as  a  major-general 

Pension  tor  wounds   

Govomor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  


;^400    o  o 

300  o  o 
5,000  o  o 


;^5,70o  o  o 


scornfully  that  T.  Y.,  or  any  one  else,  should  have  thought  him  likely  to  act  (in  a 
revolution)  with  a  Birmingham  attorney "  (Joseph  Parkes],  and  a  "  London 
tailor  "  (Francis  Place).  The  business  profits  of  Francis  Place  have  been  said  to 
be  several  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Moreover,  Francis  Place  had  retired  in  1832* 
In  1848,  when  Major-General  Sir  William  Napier  re-issues  the  stigma  of  having 
been  a  tailor  on  Mr.  Place,  he  is  himself  in  active  business,  and  working  for 
cheaper  customers,  with  narrower  clippings  to  make  a  profit  than  the  celebrated 
Londoner  did.   On  which  side  is  the  greatest    respectability  "  or    honour  ?** 

Considering  the  exposure  of  military  extravagance  upon  which  the  Financial 
Reform  Association  have  been  engaged ;  considering  that  they  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  field  htfore  Sir  William  Napier  was  pensioned  and 
promoted  to  be  Governor  of  Guernsey ;  to  be  a  majbr-general  and  a  clothing- 
colonel  ;  and,  considering  that  he  still  thinks  fit  to  write  on  the  subject  of  military 
abuses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  wrote  the  letter  published  in  the  Timtz  of 
December  29th.  In  replying  to  so  much  of  that  letter  as  they  deem  to  be  worth 
a  reply,  the  Association  prefers  to  do  so  in  the  words  of  one  of  several 
correspondents  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  details  under  discussion : — 

*'  Gentlemen,*'  writes  one,  I  find  Sir  W.  Napier  has  fallen  upon  you ;  but  all 
that  he  says  is  not  true.   About  a  soldier's  necessaries  he  says — 

"'The  Royal  reg:ulations  admit  only  of  a  specified  number  and  fashion  of  necessaries  for  a 
soldier.  The  colonel,  who  is  never  with  the  regiment,  knows  nothing  of  this  supply,  nothing  of 
the  cost,  nothing  of  the  arrangements  as  to  form,  fashion,  change,  or  duration.  Such  matters 
belong  to  the  interior  economy  of  regiments,  and,  subject  to  the  regulations,  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Uentenant-colonel  ana  the  captains. 

"  '  But  there  may  be  abuses :  look  at  the  checks : — 

•*  *  A  captain  orders  a  soldier  to  take  a  new  pair  of  trousers — ^but  within  the  regulations ;  he 
cannot  travel  out  of  them  as  to  form  or  number.  The  soldier  demurs,  appeals  to  the  commanding 
officer,  who  decides  against  him ;  the  man  can  still  appeal  to  the  inspecting  general,  or  he  may 
have  a  court-martial  on  the  case,  though  that,  in  a  doubtful  matter,  would  be  hsuardous  ;  but  he 
is  not  debarred  by  any  fear  from  complaining  by  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.' 

"  It  is  the  opposite  of  fact  that  any  soldier  is  encouraged  to  complain  by  letter 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  or  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  Inspecting-General.  He  would 
soon  have  the  word  *lawytr^  attached  to  his  name — a  designation  that  will  prevent 
any  private  from  being  made  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant ;  which  will  soon  bring  a 
corporal  or  a  sergeant  down  to  a  private  ;  and  that  attachment  to  a  soldier's  name 
will,  in  every  doubtful  case  of  misconduct,  act  against  him.  An  ordinary  man — 
Tom  Brown,  we  shall  say- -comes  into  barracks  a  few  minutes  too  late  for  stables. 
Little  is  said ;  or,  if  anything  be  said,  it  is  a  threat  of  being  reported  to  the 
adjutant  by  the  sergeant-major.  But  let  *  Lawyer  Tom  Brown '  come  in  too  late, 
and  he  is  reported  there  and  then,  and  gets  pack-drill,  to  walk  in  the  barrack- 
yard  with  his  saddle-bags  on  his  back  all  next  day.  Or,  if  it  was  complaining  of 
bis  commanding  officer  that  got  him  the  name  of  *  Lawyer  Brown,'  he  will  be 
*  built  up  to  barracks  '  for  the  smallest  fault.  Ordinary  Tom  Brown  may  come  in 
tipsy  as  often  as  he  likes,  if  he  goes  quietly  to  his  room  and  is  ready  for  duty 
when  called  on  ;  but '  Lawyer  Brown  '  must  go  to  the  guard-house.  Four  times 
tipsy  in  twelve  months  will,  by  the  regulations,  get  *  Lawyer  Brown '  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  which  will  stop  a  penny  a  day  from  him ;  but  ordinary  Tom  Brown, 
who  never  complained  of  the  necessaries  served  out,  their  bad  quality,  or  high 
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price— who  never  complained  of  anytiiing  to  the  geMral,  who  Mvtr  talked  of 
wtftfng  to  the  Horse  Guards— I  say  talkid,  for  no  soUHer  would  aetvallf  do  so — 
who  never  in  any  case  '  stood  up  for  his  rights  *— why,  he  may  get  twenty,  a 
hundred  times  tipsy  in  a  year— if  he  can — and  will  have  no  ceart-maitial  nor 
stoppage  of  a  penny  a  day. 
••And  Sir  W.  Napier  says:— 

"  '  The  clothinff  of  the  auny  it  settled  by  the  Queen's  GoTernment.  The  colonelfhave  epiy  to 
famish  it  according  to  the  Royal  warrant  and  established  patters.  It  haf  beea  *sm9  Wfm 
time  immemorial.  It  is,  as  to  texture  and  value,  superior  to  tne  clothine  of  any  contmental  army ; 
and  to  protect  the  soluer  from  un&ir  practices  in  the  supply,  the  followin|^  checks  have  beea 
provided: — 

"  '  A  permanent  Board  of  general  officers,  sitting  in  London,  reeeive  samples  of  <  . 

and  if  according  to  the  Royal  warrant,  those  samples  are  sealed  and  transmitted  to  the  r  „ 
as  a  test  for  the  examination  of  the  clothing  for  the  year ;  but  not  until  the  clotbiag>haa%BCB  i  _ 
checked  by  the  examination  6f  the  inspecting  oflScers  of  army  clothing,  a  difforent  body  from  the 
inspecting  Board  of  generals.' 

••It  will  be  enough  for  you  to  look  at  the  Army  List  and  see  who  those  general 
officers  are.  There  are  nineteen  of  them,  and  eleven  out  of  the  nineteen  are  what 
you  have  called  •  clothing-colonels,*  and  the  other  eight  are,  doubtless,  anxious  to 
be  so  as  soon  as  they  can." 

The  Council  have  turned  to  the  Army  Register,  and  also  to  the  Returns  of 
••  emoluments  from  clothing  received  in  1844 ;  and  they  find  that  the  Board  of 
deneral  Officers  appointed  to  prevent  the  issue  of  inferior  or  cheap  clothing  are  the 
IbUowing : — 

1.  Hon.  Sir  B.  Paaet,  Clothing  Ckilonel  of  the  23rd  Foo^  paid  as  Qovemar  of 

Chelsea  Hosj^tal    ^37  U  6 

Pension   T5o  0  0 

Pay  as  Clothing  Colonel   506  0  0 

.    Profits  from  the  clothing    87^15  1 

£?.414  Tl 

2.  Sir  Jamas  Gordon,  dothing  Colonel  of  the  VuX  FoQt»  paid  as  Qoact^r- 
master-General    £1.883  19  S 

(Other  aUowanoes  not  knows.) 

Pay  as  Clothing  Colonel   600  0  0 

Profits  on  clothing    rsf  9  • 

AMID 

5.  8far]taMI>arUs«,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  fi9UiFoot~pay  asm    tfoa  a  0 

Profits  on  clothing   TO  6  0 

£1.300  0  0 

4.  Sir  C.  Bnlkeley  Bgerton,  Clothing  Colonel  89th  Foot— pay  as  soch   £600  •  0 

Profits  on  dotlUng   60815  a 

£1.108  }B  2 

6.  Sir  Colin  Halkett,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  45th  Foot— pay  as  such   £500  0  0 

Profits  on  clothing    568  0  9 

Pension    360  o  0 

£1,442  0~9 

&  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  2lBt  Foot— pay  as  snch  ....       £500  0  0 

Profits  fkom  clothing   773  15  1 

Pension    3oo  0  0 

£1,573  15  1 
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7.  Bir  B^ward  Kerdflon,  M  J*.,  Olothlxig  Colonel  of  the  14th  DragoonB— pay 

Mim&b  .....rtTT.   £1,000  0  0 

(Profits  on  clothing  not  knomi.) 


8.  Sir  Jaeper  Nicolls,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  5th  Foot— pay  as  sach    £500  0  0 

Proflfs  on  clothiog   706  9  6 


£1,206  9  6 


9.  Sir  T.  ICMahon,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  10th  Foot— pay  as  such   £500  0  0 

Profits  on  clothing   783  16  4 


£1,283  16  4 

10.  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  40th  Foot.  Inthevear 
Uom  which  the  returns  are  ta&en  he  only  drew  his  pay  as  Clottdng 

Colonel   £690  8  2 

And  his  pay  and  allowances  as  Goremor  of  Gibraltar    4,096  18  4 

The  profits  being  allowed  to  some  officer  who  attended  to  the  tailoring 

dnnng  his  absence  in  GFibhiltar.   

£4,686  6  6 


11.  Henry  D'Oyley,  Clothing  Colonel  of  the  33rd  Foffc,  whose  pay  as  such  is       £600  0  0 
Profits  on  clothing   818  6  4 


£1,318  6  4 

The  remaining  eight  lieutenant-generals  and  major-generals  of  the  Clothing 
Board  have  not  yet,  or  had  not  at  the  date  of  the  Army  Register,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  that  post  of  ambition  for  which  all  general  officers  scramble,  and  all 
minor  officers  hope  to  obtain — namely,  the  tailor-colonelcy  of  a  regiment. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  guarantee  that  the  Board  of  General  Officers  offer 
against  clothing-colonels  doing  their  business  of  tailoring  at  a  profit,  the  guarantee 
is  nothing,  and  the  expense  of  that  Board  might  be  saved ;  for  they  do  not  perform 
their  duty  as  inspectors  of  their  own  tailoring  business  without  '*  additional 
pay,"  or  *•  allowance." 

But  it  is  the  indiscretion  of  the  angry  Major-General  that  leads  to  the  question- 
of  ni^ether  that  Board  offers  a  sufficient  guarantee.  The  question  was  not  mooted 
in  the  Tract  No.  4,  from  which  he  quotes.  The  assertion  therein  was  not,  as  he 
■ays,  that  general  officers  deliberately  "  supply  bad  clothing  to  obtain  greater 
profits."  The  assertion  was,  that  the  office  of  clothing-colonel  is  conferred  on 
general  officers  because  it  affords  a  profit  from  the  clothes,  and  that,  in  cases 
where  the  clothing  must  be  of  such  a  good  quality  as  not  to  afford  profit,  or  much 
profit,  an  allowance  in  money  is  made  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  cavalry  regiments ;  the  pay  of  clothing-colonel  (see  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  No.  7  of  the  foregoing  list],  is  £1,000,  while  it  is  generally  about  £500 
in  the  infantry,  where  the  clothing  is  inferior,  and  where  deaths  are  more  frequent, 
and  the  profits,  consequently,  greater. 

The  military  correspondent  already  quoted,  relative  to  the  custom  of  making 
charges  in  regimental  necessaries,  by  which  the  soldiers  have  their  pay  stopped, 
says : — 

"  Had  Sir  W.  Napier  been  a  soldier  in  the  same  regiment  with  me  he  would  have  had  to  leave 
off  wearing  stable  shoes  by  regimental  order,  though  they  were  not  half  worn.  He  would  have 
been  obliged  to  accept  a  pair  of  nigh-lows  to  wear  in  the  stables,  issued  from  the  Quartermaster's 
store,  at  os.  6d.,  to  be  paid  by  stoppages  ;  and  in  three  months  (before  the  hiffh-lows  were  half 
worn,  or  before  Uie  second  pair  ot  soles  were  half  worn),  be  would  have  been  obliged  to  throw  the 
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hiffh-lowt  aside  by  regimental  order,  not  allowed  to  wear  or  retain  them  in  bis  possession,  aad  he 
must  have  submitted  to  take  a  pair  of  shoes  (this  time  with  buckles),  from  the  Quartermaster's 
store,  and  again  pav  for  them  by  stoppages.  In  any  cavalry  regiment  he  must  submit  to  take  a 
pair  of  cloth  overalls,  and  a  new  stable  jacket,  and  pay  for  thei^i  bv  stonpages.  In  any  regiment* 
the  soldier  who  is  saving,  careful,  and  so  economical  as  to  go  to  the  haberdashers  to  buy  his  own 
linen,  hosiery,  flannels,  or  other  wares,  may  look  out  for  the  frowns  of  the  troop  sergeant-major 
(in  cavalry),  the  colour -sereeant  and  pay-sergeant  (in  infantry),  and  the  quartermaster  in  any  of 
th(*m.  If  the  soldier  takes  the  profit  which  they  look  for  to  any  other  shop,  he  will  soon  have  a 
handle  to  his  name  and  a  mark  upon  his  character ;  he  will  be  '  Lawyer  Brown.'  If,  by  a  chance, 
there  be  a  spot  upon  his  belts,  or  dullness  on  his  brasses,  or  rust  upon  his  ramrod  after  that — ah ! 
it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  gone  past  the  barrack  store  with  his  custom." 

Major-General  Napier  proceeds  to  argue  about  the  captains  of  the  army  not 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  necessaries  served  out  to  the  soldiers.  It  was 
not  alleged  that  they  had.  The  captains  were  not  spoken  of  nor  hinted  at. 
He  proceeds  into  other  matters  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  subjects  in 
question,  into  which  nothing  but  ignorance  would  lead  him. 

The  question  at  issue  is  this  :-i[rhere  being  an  average  of  pay  and  profits 
pocketed  by  the  clothing-colonels  of  130  regiments  of  about  £1,200  each,  making 
£'123,600,  and  these  clothing-colonels,  even  by  Sir  William  Napier's  own  show- 
ing, doing  nothing,  good  w  bad,  with  the  clothing ;  **  never  seeing  their 
regiments,"  as  he  admits ;  being  powerless  under  the  Board  of  Generals  and  the 
Queen's  regulations;  seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  might  not  the  whole  of  that 
sum  be  saved  to  the  tax-payers  ?  The  objection  of  the  Association  to  the  system, 
as  expressed  in  Tract  No.  4,  is,  that  a  fiction  is  contrived  by  those  general 
officers  to  take  money  from  the  public  purse  while  they  blindfold  the  public  eyes. 
Major-General  Napier  rushes  into  print  to  defend  the  **  honour"  of  this  fiction, 
and  the  honour"  of  those  who  blindfold  the  public  eye.  Against  pay  earned  by 
services  actually  performed  the  Association  makes  no  complaint;  nor  does  it 
question  the  amount  of  such  pay,  and  declare  it  to  be  too  high.  On  the  contrary* 
it  has  always  appeared  strange  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others 
engaged  actively  in  commerce,  that  gentlemen  boasting  of  their  high  birth,  of 
their  family,  and  their  personal  honour,  should  use  family  influence  to  scramble, 
and  political  influence  to  intrigue,  for  appointments,  the  legitimate  pay  of  which 
is  only  about  the  same  as  the  salaries  of  junior  clerks  or  head  porters  in  the 
establishments  of  merchants ;  and  whose  ultimate  advancement,  if  some  more 
powerful  scramblers  do  not  force  them  aside,  is  to  be  major-generals, 
lieutenant-generals,  possibly  generals,  or  (twenty  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  them),  field-marshals ;  whose  legitimate,  honestly  avowed  pay,  is  but 
equal  to  the  salaries  of  mercantile  clerks  of  the  first  class,  or  the  profits  of 
second  or  third-rate  tradesmen.  It  is  their  other  emoluments  which  make  their 
military  rank  valuable,  and  which  place  them  in  a  better  position ;  without 
these  they  are  discontented  grumblers.  To  obtain  these  they  scramble  into 
Parliament,  or,  if  they  cannot  obtain  seats  there  themselves,  rack  their  family 
influence  to  the  uttermost  to  place  relatives  in  Parliament  (nearly  three  hundred 
such  being  there  now),  through  whose  venal  votes  they  may  be  plated  elsewhere 
to  receive  those  other  emoluments  in  addition  to  their  legitimate  pay,  namely, — 
the  head- tailoring  of  regiments ;  the  horse-dealing  of  cavalry  and  artillery ; 
the  sinecure  commands  of  garrisons;  the  staff  commands  of  districts;  the 
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oommands  of  ships  or  dock-yards ;  the  governorships  of  colonies ;  the  table 
alknrancet,'*  and  official  pickings  of  such  governorships emoluments  which  are 
alike  oppressive  to  the  distressed  tax-payers  who  bear  their  burthen,  and 
discreditable  to  the  tax-eaters  themselves. 


On  the  z8th  Nov.,  1848,  the  Times  newspaper  contained  an  article  directed 
against  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  which,  with  a  few  facts,  contained 
many  unfounded  assertions.  The  Association  cannot  undertake  to  answer  all 
each  groundless  attacks  and  unscrupulous  assailants ;  but,  as  some  of  its 
correspondents  and  subscribers  have  thought  those  attacks  worth  replying  to,  it 
makes  a  further  selection  from  such  correspondents. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Association  wrote  thus  on  the  21st  of  December : — 

"  Ever  since  the  xoth  of  April  the  Timet  newspaper  has  assumed  to  itself  the  dictatorship  of 
lioblic  opinion,  and  so  despotic  are  its  mandates,  that  any  individual  or  association  su^gestingf  the 
mfcim  m  abuses,  or  the  retrenchment  of  public  expenditure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  Iwge, 
are  immediately  denounced  as  slanderers,  assertors  of  fallacies  and  falsehoods.  The  favourite  pets 
of  the  Time$  are  the  officers  of  the  army ;  no  person  unconnected  with  the  arn^  (or  civilians,  as 
tbey  are  styled),  dare  venture  to  question  whether  the  officers  of  the  armv  are  subjected  to  all  the 
privations,  hardships,  losses,  ftc,  &c.,  and  all  for  the  honour  of  the  tMna,  as  the  Timee  is 
ccmtinnally  endeavourin|^  to  make  us  believe.  Accordinif  to  that  paper  of  the  i8th  November 
last,  a  Mr.  A.  C.  Stewart  has  been  endeavourine  to  make  the  simple-mmded  people  of  Liverpool 
(the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  Liverpudlians  beings  called  timpletone),  believe  that  our 
standing  army  is  officered  by  5,7^4  gentlemen ;  men  who  spurn  an  honest  profession,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  dabble  in  the  commission  market  for  their  own  ag^andizement.  Now,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Stewart  has  erred  in  one  respect, — ^he  has  not  laid  bare,  so  much  as  he  mig'ht  have  done,  the 
system  of  jobbery,  jieculation,  and  aristocratic  influence,  which  prevail  to  such  a  pernicious 
extent,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  service  at  large.  The  Time$  says  it  is  perfectly  true  that  our  army 
is  officered  bv  5,734  gentlemen,  and  nothing  but  gentlemen ;  no  such  thing  as  a  blackleg  or  black- 
guard is  to  be  found  amongst  the  elect  5,734,  though  some  of  them  are,  at  the  present  time, 
awaiting  their  trial  at  the  Bristol  assizes,  for  stealing  ooor-knockers. 

**  Did  it  never  strike  the  editor  that  one  of  the  greatest  peett  of  the  present  day  is  the  enormous 
onmber  of  very  poor  gentjemen,  leaving  out  a  very  numerous  class  who  dub  themselves 
gentlemen  for  want  of  another  name  ?  Now,  Mr.  A.  C.  Stewart  and  the  Timee  are  both  wrong  as 
to  die  number  of  officers  and  gentlemen  quartered  on  the  National  Exchequer.  At  the  present 
tnoasent,  taking  those  on  iiill-pay,  half -pay,  unattached  pay,  and  retired  pay,  they  amount  to  the 
au>rmo«ts  nuinDer  of  13,000.  1  am  not  particular  to  four  or  forty,  as  it  is  easily  ascertained,  by  a 
idlerence  to  the  annual  Army  List.  A  large  portion  of  the  officers  on  the  unattached  and  half -pay 
Usts  have  been  eo  the  greater  pjorOon  of  their  livee.  The  Timee  asserts  that  the  gentlemen  who 
officer  the  British  armv  give  their  services  gratuitously,  or  nearly  so,  and  ^o  into  the  service  only 
for  the  honour  of  the  thing ;  that  the  aristocrat  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Stewart's  imagination  quarters  his  son 
on  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers  after  the  following  fashion : — *  In  conitideration  ui  the  rank  and 
title  of  captain  conferred,  be  nays  into  the  National  Exchequer  some  £itf>oo,  for  which  the  young 
gentleman  receives  the  very  liberal  per  centage  of  about  per  annum,  and  the  honour  of  being 
exOed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.' 

"  For  the  information  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  the  prices  of  commissions  of  the  various 
pades  of  officers  of  106  regiments  of  tne  army,  the  only  regiments  who  perform  the  hard  service 
the  Timee  speaks  of,  are  as  follows,  viz: — Eneign,  £^soi  Lieutenant^  £700;  Captain,  j^i,8oo: 
Maior,  £3,200 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  highest  purchascable  grade,  £4,500.  The  pay  and 
allowance  of  a  Captain  are  rather  more  than  £220  per  annum.  He  is  also  found  in  furnished 
lodgfings,  coals,  and  candles,  and  a  soldier  servant  si)ccially  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  free  of 
expense ;  such  extra  accommodation  could  not  be  obtained  in  London  or  Liverpool  under  32s.  per 
week,  bv  the  most  economical  gentleman.  This  will  raise  his  income  to  about  £300  per  annual, 
not  such  very  bad  interest  for  money,  especially  as  this  applies  to  the  young  gentleman  when 
mogly  ensconced  in  country  quarters.  It  must  also  be  understood,  that  the  officer,  on  advancing 
a  step,  simply  pays  the  difference  of  valve  between  the  two  commissions.  ^  He  has  also  the  chance 
of  iffomotion  without  purchase :  brevete,  death  vaeaneiee,  veteran  offleen  retiring  on  full  -pay,  and  the 
recent  augmentation,  have  all  tended  to  prevent  any  outlay  of  hard  cash :  the  anu>unt  of  moneys 
that  reach  the  national  exchequer  for  commissions  is  mere  moonshine — not  one  in  fifty.  The  THvue 
next  relates  the  old  worn  0ttt  story  of  every  Secretary  at  War  for  these  twenty  yean  past,  when 
the  money  vote  for  the  army  estimates  is  being  called  for,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  augmenting 
the  army,  'exiled  to  the  fevered  clime  of  theMediterranean*  'the  heats  of  India/  '  enowe  <^ 
Canada/  'hope  deferred,'  &c.,  8ic.  'And  to  be  transported,'  that  paper  says, '  at  a  moment's 
notice,  nrom  tne  interior  of  Canada,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  the  burning  plains  of  Hindoostan  1' 
Only  isncy  a  regiment  of  infantry,  bag  and  baggsige,  marching  double  quick  some  hundreds  of 
miles  on  tne  ice  to  catch  a  transport,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  convey  them  to  India  I 
Do  yon  donbt  this.  Reformers  of  Liverpool  ?  The  Time*  newspaper  declares  it.  Ssnr  no  more  about 
the  great  sea  serpent!  No,  Reformers  of  Liverpool,  such  trash  is  only  fit  for  Punch,  or  a 
poatoouflie.  No  regiment  was  ever  yet  sent  from  Canada  to  Hindoostan,  nor  ever  will  be ;  at  any 
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n$$^\hMM  <u>  har  at  prasent,  to  long  aa  weJiave        mgular  troops  idling  m  tbe  two  kmcdpms. 

7,000  mannes  on  shore,  13,000  Irisb  police  soldiers,  15,000  armed  pensioners,  xo,ooo  dockyard 
■■iiiat*, .  M^oM  fscmi^krif  Mut  militia  §k^  coaat  blockade  man,  vieiKifolkan  and  othoE  iwdHM* 
tpo  numerous  to  mention. 

"  In  1823  the  number  of  men  voted  for  the  army,  ordnance,  and  marine  corps  was  less  tban 
84,000.  In  1848  it  amounted  to  140,000 1  Yet  police,  railways,  8ic.,  were  not  in  existence  at  tbe 
former  period  to  make  one  thousand  soldiers  more  effective  than  two  thousand  without  railway. 
As  to  service  in  Canada.  Cobbett,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  gave  the  best  description.  The 
Sscretavy  at  War  waa  bonag  the  House,  on  one  occasion,  with  the  old  tale  of  bniUng  in  India 
and  freexina  in  Canada.  Cobbett  replied,  he  had  served  in  Canada  in  the  coldest  winter  ever 
ktibwii,  But  he  never  felt  its  ilf  effects.  The  time  of  the  soldiers  was  prind^all^  occupied,  the 
9fgmii^  in  shootiqg  wild  ducks*  or  courting  the  Yankee  girls ;  the  evening  in  sitting  round  a 
roaring  mess-roomfire,  smoking,  singing,  and  drinking  Jamaica  rum,  at  one  shilling  the  bottle ! 
Indeed,  so  nuch  attached  are  the  soldiers  to  service  in  Canada,  that,  on  a  rogiment  beiu|(  ordered 
home,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  commanding  officer  is  to  prevent  the  men  from  deserting.  So 
much  for  sefvice  in  Canada. 

"  Let  us  now  refer  to  the  land  of  cholera,  fever,  and  prize  money— India.  The  qiembers  of  tl^ 
Liverpool  Association  have  nrobably  observed  by  the  GoMtte,  the  choppings,  changings,  and 
retirements,  that  ii^ariably  take  place  on  a  reeiment  being  ordered  to,  or  returning  from,  India, 
particularly  in  the  cavalry.  Thb  is  w4utt  the  TiMe»  means  in  saying,  'the  young  gentleman  is 
obliged  to  purchase,  by  a  further  outlay,  the  irregular  and  extraordinary  advantage  of  spending 
thme  OF  four  yaan  ia  outpost  duty  among  tbe  peasantry  of  Connaugfat  and  Muoster.'  The 
«li^<yr  night  also -have  ad^edt 'and  doing  the  amiable  at  all  the  country  balls  throughout  tbe 
kumtm'  The  apoeting  world,  the  races  at  Phoenix  Park,  the  clubs,  levees,  theatres,  and  mi4- 
nignt  ravekies  oS  the  gay  oity  of  Dublin,  engage  a  Car  larger  portion  of  the  officers'  time  th^ 
QKtpoat  di^v  among  the  peotantc^.  The  Tiwies  should  know  that  the  outpost  or  detached  duties, 
in  #t«turbc«di84ricls,  are  alaiott  invariably  performed  by  a  portion  of  the  13,000  armed  policavw 
uit  aost  carious  part  of  the  affsir  of  these  exchanges  is  seen  when  an  officer's  '  ty4  loaa  ««ila' 
if  jCt  an  end— when  he  i«  about  returning,  with  his  regiment,  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  then 
gladly  eachangos  into  the  regiment  coming  out ;  parts  with  his  old  corps,  comrades,^  brother 
olficen,  an^  tnends,  so  dear  to  a  soldier,  simply  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  be  broiU4  in  India. 
Tms  it  the  iiractical  officer,  the  soldier  who  lives  by  the  sword ;  the  fighting  soldier,  who  m^^ 
th^  army  hU  profession.  Service  in  India  is  not  so  very  disagreeable  to  the  private  soldier 
pip<9-aU.v ;  one-half  the  regiment,  on  being  ordered  home,  volunteer  to  remain  behind.  Indeed* 
it,  M  doubtful  iif  entire  coqw  would  not  so  volunteer,  if  permitted. 

"  The  following  armv  regulation  will  satisfy  the  Liverpool  Association  as  to  the  alleged  hard- 
ships of  service  in  India.  No  soldier  is  permitted  to  volunteer  to  continue  to  serve  in  India,  on 
hfs  regiment  being  ordered  to  Europe,  except  on  the  following  conditions : — He  must  be  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  robust  health,  and  of  good  character.  There  are  occasions  when  regi- 
me.nt|.  suffer  severely  from  disease,  but  it  more  frequently  arises  from  carelessness  whilst  on  uie 
march,  and  the  effects  of  intempo-ance.  But  cholera  and  fevers,  even  in  India,  are  not  like  pri^ 
money,  the  largest  share  to  tbe  officers  I  At  Kurrackchee,  where  four  hundred  men  perished  in  a 
few  days,  only  one  officer  died,  and  he  was  previously  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

"  It  cannot  have  escaped  public  observation  the  early  age  at  which  many  of  the  aristocraev 
became  field  officers ;  some  of  the  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  present  day  attained  their  rank  win 
less  tban  ten  years  of  fcoms  tervi^e  I  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  ten  years  of  chopping  aaf 
changing  from  inlUpay  to  half-pay,  from  regiment  to  regiment,  &c.,— of  course  this  is  not  effected 
without,  as  the  TiwMt  says,  a  further  outlay.  A  private,  or  rather  bribing,  transaction  of  yslis» 
iflAuence  carries  the  day  in  those  cases,  in  direct  violation  of  the  army  regulations.  The  private 
soldier  who  is  reported  drunk  four  times  within  twelve  months,  is  lii^le  to  be  tried  by  court* 
qurtial  for  habitual  drunkenness ;  the  wealthy  aristocrat  may  barter  or  bribe  to  obtain  increased 
rank,  without  service,  with  impunity,  but  not  exactly,  as  the  Time*  says,— 'all  for  the  honour 
the  thing.' 

"  The  sooner  the  young  aristocrat  becomes  a  lieutenant-colonel,  the  highest  purchaseable  rank, 
tbe  sooner  he  becomes  a  g^eneral,  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  (that  is,  tailor  colonel),  governor  of  a 
colony,  or  obtains  a  supenor  command  in  India,  the  most  lucrative  commands  in  Inaia  being  in- 
variably held  by  officers  of  the  Queen's  army.  The  present  governor  of  the  distressed  little  sugar 
island  of  the  Mauritius  is  a  general  on  the  staff  ana  colonel  of  the  X3th  Regiment  of  Foot,  fiis 
salary  and  allowances  amount  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  palace  to  live 
in,  8ic.,  fltc.  Not  such  bad  interest  for  money.  At  any  rate,  the  Tiaies  cannot  call  it  'serving 
one's  country  gratuitously.' 

**  The  British  army  is  at  present  composed  of  nine  field  marshals  (the  largest  number  ever  on 
the  Army  List)  and  350  generals,  in  aadition  to  which  there  is  a  long  list  of  local,  or,  rather, 
fighting  generals,  who  pnncipally  command  our  armies  in  India.  To  this  latter  class  belonged 
such  veterans  as  Sale,  Dennie,  and  Shelton,  of  the  unfortunate  44th :  yet,  will  the  Reformers  of 
Liverpool  believe  that,  immediately  regiments  to  which  officers  of  this  description  belong,  arrive 
In  England,  they  arc  no  longer  generals,  but  simply  regimental  Houtenant-colonds,  placed  on  a 
level  with  men  who  were  not  even  born  when  they  were  fiehting  battles  which  are  now  historical. 
The  professional  veteran  officer  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  has  not  so  much  chance  of 
becoming  a  general  as  those  butterflies  who  flutter  in  tbe  sunshine  of  fashion,  but  who,  imme- 
diately their  corps  are  ordered  on  distant  or  disagreeable  service,  make  their  exit,  or  what  is  still 
much  worse,  vegetate  on  ImI/,  or  %naitaehed  pay,  until  another  opportunity  offers  to  enter  another 
regiment,  to  dawdle  at  home. 

"  The  British  army  is  composed  of  136  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  which  134  have 
Sinecure  colonelshq^s ;  tyro  regiments  (the  6oth  and  Rifle  Brigade)  have  each  three  general  offic», 
colonels.  There  are  also  twenty  general  officers  (colonels)  to  the  artilleiy  and  engineers,  'tk^ 
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„  — . .  MBqgPi^l  Qo>wijot»9f  Berwick,  InverpoM,  £4ipl>tti|rii  C^Ua,  kcu  (indeed 

 „     attie  can  boast  of  naVing  two  governors),  are  all  held  bv  general  officers  of  the  amy ; 

the  only  dut^  they  have  to  Acrt)rti  is  ta  dc»w  thepn  std^riflt.  The  Wh^lT  Government  of  1831 
declared  their  intention  of  aoolisning  these  nominal  but  expensive  sinecures  as  they  became 
It  was  partially  acted  upon  with  the  colonial  regiments ;  however,  on  their  resumption 
t&ey  retrogradra  into  the  old  track,  and,  what  is  worse,  created  sinecures  which  never 
c  existed.   The  African  corps,  which  previously  never  had  a  sinecure  colonelshqp,  was  'tyled 
,rd  West  India  regiment,  and  a  general  officer  was  immediately  appointed  colonel.  The 
lixed  Canaman  reeiment  has  also  a  general  officer  colonel,  and  it  is  rumoured,  that 
it  old  warrior,  residing  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  is  to  be  u>pointed  to  the  colonelcy  of 
ot  corps,  at  the  C^m,  to  increase  its  efficiency,  and  tor  the  good  of  the  service  1 

 lad  wtoitth,  two  tinteturt  oolonsUhipt  htme  bu%  adde^  to  ihs  cqth-  Of  ^tiUer^,  and 

ivo  coloQoIsaiid  lieiuenaat*  coTooels,  and  eighty  captains  and  subaltern^,  have  9U0  been  addid. 
**  I  can  satisfactorily  show  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  an  increase  of  a  single  officer ; 
OB  the  contrary,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  one  colonel  or  Uewtenant-coloneK  and  five  other 
oAcers,  to  every  eighty  gunners  in  ttie  corps  of  Royal  Artillery,  nearly  double  the  number 
aetring  wiA  the  Artnlery  cores  of  the  East  In^a  Company,  or  of  any  army  in  Europe,  with  the 
same  number  of  gunners.  The  corps  of  Koyal  Marines  is  the  only  one  in  the  Britim  serrice  in 
which  there  are  no  sinecures ;  they  number  near  13,000  men,  or  about  double  the  number  of  the 
tpg|^|ty-one  rogimei^ts  of  cavalry*  on  home  service,  each  of  which  has  a  sinecure  coloqelship.  The 
SMBrvices  of  the  Marine  corps,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe^are  too  well  known  for  me  to  particularise. 
"The  Marines  axe  not  patronized  by  the  aristocracy.  There  is  no  jumping  at  pleasure  from  haXt- 
my  to  fidl-pay,  no  chance  of  beardless  youths  commanding  gray-naired  mep,  no  m^ching 
tttrongh  counter  towns,  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  glorious  war,  &c.,  &c. 

"  The  Reformers  of  Liverpool  will  certainly  admit  that  the  officers  of  the  Marine  corps  are 
cither  vetT  ill-treated,  or  tuat  promotions,  rewards,  and  emoluments,  ara  shamefully  and  ex- 
travagantly lavished  on  officers  of  the  army.  The  Timet  says,  that  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
dblMB  (what  these  mysterious  duties  are  I  cannot  ventore  to  guess),  the  officers  abroad  are 
■■itbsawig  tha  offices  of  on^neer,  collector,  consul,  judge,  &c..  Sec.  These  are  mere  imaginations, 
hr  mm  esaggcrattcms.  Ho  military  officer  holds  a  civil  ^pointment  in  the  British  dominions 
■itiiTf  nay  or  allowances,  in  addition  to  his  military  pay ;  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  officer 
stationed  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sec.,  the  members  of  the  Association  can  estimate  for 
tnemsaves. 

"  Batf  the  officers  of  every  r^ment  on  home  service  are,  and  have  been  for  some  ^e  past,  on 
Ifl^viS     aWtce,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  March  c    '    "       >  - 


^  next,  X849.  •  _  •   *  Gone  home, 

^ —  —  ^e  thev  shot  * ' ' 

albevM laim  '  a  liule  of  hwor^  an4 


i^ri^Vas  the  TisMs^sj^'s — it  is  reasonable  they  should  know  '  a  little  of  law,'  and  proper 


"  I  should  have  presnmed  that  no  man,  having  any  preten^ons  to  gcntitity  or  edocatipn,  was 
ignorant  of  such  every-day  afflurs  as  a  little  taw,  a  little  M9lor$,  and  a  little  of  yeHMcs. 

**  Refemeis  of  Liverpool,  do  not  suppose  I  desire  to  cast  odium  on  the  profession  of  the  soMiery . 
The  esapire,  on  which  it  is  proudly  sud  the  sun  never  sets,  must  have  an  elective  navy  and  amy 
— an  enoioat  stean-fleet  must  and  will  be  our  principal  and  natural  defence.  However,  the  game 
of  war  Is  fast  passing  away.  Of  all  European  nations  England  has  the  least  cause  to  fear 
accression.  Soldiers  are  required  only  to  garrison  our  arsenals,  dockyards,  a  few  of  the  larMr 
IMVM,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  colonies — recent  circuiutances  have  fully  shown  that  ne 
pettce,  with  the  aid  of  the  citizens,  are  fully  competent  to  put  down  internal  disorder.  The  army 
Mimaftes  of  1840  must  be  reduced  from  1x3,000,  to  that  of  1830—80,000.  Tho  ordnance 
dtepaitfnent  must  be  amalgamated  with  the  array,  as  in  India ;  there  must  be  a  limited  number  of 
geaerals,  sinecures,  and  such  everlasting  pensions  as  the  Dukes  of  Schonberg,  Grafton, 
Marlborough,  8ic.,  must  cease.  A  saving  of  ;^7o,ooo  per  annum  can  be  effected  by  relieving  the 
col.oppls  of  the  ^rovhle  of  clothing  thair  regiments.  Some  of  our  most  expensive  cavalry 
regiments,  or  rather  squadrons,  composed  of  many  officers  and  few  troopers,  must  be  disbanded ; 
a  saving  of  two  or  three  millions  can  be  easily  effected  without  iznury  to  the  service,  or  danger  to 
the  empire.  Reformers  of  England,  remember  I — ^the  war  of  the  sword  is  all  but  past ;  the  war 
in  ^lich  we  are  now  fast  engaging  is  that  of  manufactures  and  of  commerce.  Our  most  powerfol 
nval.^the  United  ^j^tes,  is^ jlaily  ^takin^  the  full  advantage  of  our  heavily-taxod  industey. 

oper  to  exercise  it 

 c  is  not,  but  what  si 

country  in  the  world. 

"A  CORRESPONDENT." 

It  U  annecessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  practical  letter.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  the  pay  of  the  sinecure-colonels  referred  to  is  upwards  of 
;£'86,ooo  per  annum,  and  their  profits  from  clothing  and  horse-dealing  are  at  least 
£15*000^  together  ;f  z6z,ooo,  instead  of  the  sum  stated  by  our  correspondent. 
Also,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  aristocratic  lieutenant- colonels,  now 
commanding  the  holiday  home  regiments,  who  chopped  and  changed  into  that 
rank  in  less  than  twelve  years.  Lord  Cardigan,  who  amuses  himself  and  servea 
his  country  in  the  nth  Hussars,  entered  the  service  in  1824,  and  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1830 — in  six  years  and  seven  months.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  is 
still  a  youth,  yet  he  is  major-general  commanding  Dublin  garrison,  with  pay  as 
such,  staff  pay,  allowances,  forage,  quarters,  servants,  &c.,  also  tailor-colonel  to 
the  17th  Lancers,  from  which  he  receives  £gioo  of  pay,  besides  shop-profits ;  he 
also  has  £7%ooo  a  year  for  being  one  of  the  Royal  Family. 


Englishmen  f— you  of  the  middle  and  trading  classes,  and  you  alone,  have  the  power,  if  you  think 
proper  to  exercise  it.  boldiv  yet  temperately,  to  effect  such  reforms  as  will  make  England  what 
she  is  not,  but  what  she  might  and  ought  to  be- the  most  contented,  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy. 
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LETTER  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  F.  P.  NAPIER. 
To  thi  EDITOR  of  ihi  TIMES. 

Sir, — The  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association  has  transmitted  to  me  its  Tracts,  deoroos, 
I  suppose,  to  fix  my  attention  on  the  statements  relative  to  the  army ;  and  truly  I  find  something 
▼ery  worthy  of  attention  in  the  following  paragraph,  introduced  after  an  assertion  that  the  coloneU 
of  regiments  supply  bad  clothing  to  obtain  greater  profits : — 

"  4th  Tract,  page  52.— It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  clothes  provided  by  the  colonel 
are  only  a  part  of  what  the  soldier  wears.  AH  linen,  flannel,  hosiery,  shoes,  foraro  caps,  stocks, 
brushes,  combs,  and  small  articles,  besides  at  least  one  cloth  overall  for  draroons,  and,  occasionally, 
trousers  for  infantry,  are  provided  by  the  quartermaster  and  his  chief,  tne  clothing-colonel,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  soldier's  pay  by  daily  stoppages.  The  profits  accruing  from  these  regimental 
clothes  shops  afford  an  inducement  to  tne  heads  of  that  department  of  the  service  to  be  continually 
devising  changes  in  the  style  of  dress,  of  underclothing,  of  boots,  of  shoes,  and  the  other 
necessaries,  so  that  the  men  are  obliged  topurchase  new  articles  and  submit  to  stoppages  in  payment 
of  them,  while  the  articles  set  aside  ana  declared  to  be  unregimental  are  yet  in  good  condition — 
in  many  castes  not  l^If  worn." 

In  opposition  to  this  statement  I  offer  the  following  facts,  and  call  upon  the  public  to  say  what 
the  honour  of  that  Association  can  be  which  thus,  knowing  the  truth,  publishes  tne  false  j  or,  what 
its  title  to  guide^  and  instruct  the  nation,  if  in  ignorance,  arising  from  want  of  due  mqniry,  it 
scruples  not  to  vilify  and  insult  officers  having  the  honourable  claim  of  long  and.arduons  services 
to  the  respect  of  the  people : — 

First,  as  to  the  injurious  assumption  that  colonels  profit  by  furnishing  bad  clothing  to  their 
regiments. 

The  clothing  of  the  army  is  settled  by  the  Queen's  Government.  The  colonels  have  oiil|r  to 
furnish  it  according  to  the  Royal  warrant  and  established  pattern.  It  has  been  the  same  from  tnse 
immemorial.  It  is,  as  to  texture  and  value,  superior  to  the  clothing  of  any  continental  army,  and 
to  protect  the  soldier  from  unfair  practices  in  the  supply,  the  following  checks  have  been  provided. 

A  permanent  Board  of  general  officers,  sitting  in  London,  receives  samples  of  every  article,  and, 
if  according  to  the  Ro3ral  warrant,  those  samples  arc  scaled  and  transmitted  to  the  regiments  as 
a  test  for  tne  examination  of  the  clothing  for  the  year ;  but  not  until  the  clothing  has  been  again 
checked  by  the  examination  of  the  inspecting  officers  of  army  clothing,  a  different  body  from  the 
inspecting  Board  of  generals.  When  tbat  clothing  arrives,  the  lieutenant-colonel  orders  a  Board 
of  regimental  officers,  assisted  by  the  master  tailor  and  shoemaker,  to  examine  if  the  articles  agree 
with  the  sealed  patterns  ;  if  not,  the  whole,  or  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  thrown  back  on  the 
colonel's  hands,  and  he  must  provide  better  articles,  and  settle  as  he  can  with  the  clothiers. 

The  interest  and  pride  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  Board  of  regimental  officers  are  evidently 
involved  in  this  examination— with  the  soldiers,  as  officers  having  a  just  feeling  for  the  rights  cn 
the  men :  with  the  Morse  Guards  and  the  public,  as  presenting  a  contented,  well-dressed  corps,  or 
the  contra^.  But  the  check  does  not  stop  there.  The  general  officer  commanding  is  bound, 
at  his  half-yearly  inspection,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Queen's  regulations  have  been  obe^-ed ; 
whether  the  soldiers  have  any  complaints  to  make :  and  he  transmits  tormal  reports  of  these  things 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Nor  is  this  duty  lightly  performed.  Nothing  is  more  frank  and  just 
than  the  intercourse  on  such  occasions  between  the  general  and  the  soldiers.  The  officers  are 
ordered  to  retire,  the  general  remains  alone  with  the  men ;  he  invites,  he  encourages  them  to  state 
their  just  grievances,  if  they  have  any.  Nay,  if  they  only  think  they  have  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
his  duty  is  to  listen  patiently,  and  show  their  errors,  if  there  be  error. 

So  much  for  the  profits  derived  from  bad  clothing.  Now  let  us  examine  the  paragraph  qaoted 
from  page  52,  Tract  4. 

The  paragraph  assumes  that  colonels  of  regiments,  officers  who  have  passed  their  yoath  in 
honourable  service^  do,  in  their  old  age,  abandon  all  sense  of  justice  and  decency,  eke  out  their 
allowances  with  misenU)le  frauds  on  the  soldiers  by  whose  valour  they  have  been  raised  to  the 
situations  they  thus  disgrace.  Is  there  even  seeming  grounds  for  such  a  revolting  insolence  of 
falsehood  ?  Let  the  following  statement  of  facts  answer : — 

I.  The  extra  articles  of  clothing  termed,  in  military  parlance,  " necessaries,"  are  not  provided 
by  "  the  quartermaster  or  his  chief,  the  clothing-colonel."  They  are  not  provided  by  the  colonel 
at  all.  They  are  obtained  under  the  control  of  the  captain,  by  the  pay-sergeant  and  the  men  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Queen's  regulations  strictly  command  that  the  he»t  and  cheapest  articles  shall  be 
provided.  If  the  quartermaster's  stores  are  resorted  to,  it  is  because  the  articles  for  the  soldio- 
are  strictly  regimental  in  fashion,  and  being  purchased  wholesale,  are  better  and  cheaper,  the  price 
being  fix(^  from  time  to  timeb^  the  lieutenant-colonel,  assisted  by  a  board  of  officers ;  in  any  case 
the  colonel  has  no  partnership  in,  or  control  over,  the  sales  or  purchases ;  his  operations  are 
confined  to  the  general  clothing  established  by  the  Queen's  warrant.  So  entirely  unconstrained 
are  the  soldiers,  that  good  men,  and  generally  married  men,  are  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
purchase  for  themselves,  and  when  the  pay -sergeant  is  employed  to  buy  (at  the  retail  shops)ibrthe 
company,  one  or  more  soldiers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  otner  handicraft  men,  go  with  him  to  over- 
look and  advise  him  as  to  the  bargains  I 

a.  The  Royal  regulations  admit  only  of  a  specified  number  and  fashion  of  necessaries  for  a 
soldier.  The  colonel,  who  is  never  with  the  regiment,  knows  nothing  of  this  supply,  nothing  of  the 
cost,  nothing  of  the  arrangements  as  to  form,  fashion,  change,  or  duration.  Such  matters  Delong 
to  the  interior  economy  of  regiments,  and,  subject  to  the  regulations,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
lieutenant-colond  and  the  captains. 
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fiat  there  may  be  abuses ;  look  at  the  checks  :— 

I.  A  captain  orders  a  soldier  to  take  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  but  within  the  regulations ;  he 
caaaot  travel  oat  of  them  as  to  form  or  number.  The  soldier  demurs,  appeals  to  the  commanding 
<ificer,  who  decides  against  him  ;  the  man  can  still  appeal  to  the  inspecting-genoral,  or  he  may 
have  a  court-martial  on  the  case,  though  that,  in  a  doubtful  matter,  would  be  nasardous ;  but  he 
b  not  debarred  by  any  fear  from  complauing,  by  letter,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Is  this  official  protection  all  he  has  to  rely  upon  ?  No ;  there  is  for  the  lieutenant-colonel  a 
personal  motive  to  do  justice  to  the  soldier.  All  complaints  made  to  the  inspecting^^eneral 
must  be  reported  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  many  of  them  would  seriously^  affect  his  reputation  and 
prospects.  It  is  the  same  for  the  captain,  who  has  also  a  pecuniary  interest  to  contract  rather 
than  to  auipnent  the  soldier's  expenses.  Foul  dealing  cannot  be  hidden.  Each  soldier  has  a  little 
book  of  his  accounts,  signed  by  the  captain  ;  the  inspecting-general  compares  this  with  the 
captain's  books,  signed  by  the  soldier,  and  a  reference  to  the  regimental  defaulters'  book  would 
show  whether  the  man  was  well  or  ill-behaved ;  if  the  former,  it  would  give  weight  to  his  complaint. 
Again,  the  inspecting-general,  if  he  finds  the  aggregate  debt  of  a  company  of  zoo  men  to  exceed 
£xOf  must  make  a  special  nfort  of  the  &ct,  and,  it  no  satisfactory  explanation  be  furnished,  the 
uienteDant-colonel  and  captain  would  incur  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  displejisure. 

The  captain's  pecuniary  interest  is  powerfully  in  fiaivour  of  the  soldier.  If  a  man  dies,  or  deserts, 
his  accounts  are  immediately  made  up,  and  the  credit  balance  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  at 
War  for  the  heirs,  or  failing  of  heirs,  for  the  public  treasury.  But  if  there  be  a  debt  balance,  the 
captain  loses  it,  and  the  expense  of  the  man's  funeral  also,  and  there  an  end.  Ho  must,  therefore, 
be  at  once  both  stupid  and  dishonourable  to  cheat  the  soldiers,  and  take  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  put  in  that  of  his  colonel,  a  man  whom  he  has  probably  never  seen,  may  never  see,  and 
from  whom  he  can  scarcely  hope  amy  benefit. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  system  established  for  the  protection  of  the  soldier,  who  has  also  the  guarantee, 
no  slight  one  in  the  British  army,  of  his  oflScer's  honour  as  a  gentleman.  Will  those  persons  who 
have  so  wantonly  and  so  recklessly  assailed  that  system  and  that  honour,  make  public  their  system 
towards  the  poor  labouring  men,  women,  and  children,  from  whose  ceaseless  toil  they  derive  their 
own  riches?  Will  they  publish  a  true  detailed  account  of  their  truck  svstem  ?  Will  they  state 
wbat  care,  what  money,  what  help,  what  protection,  they  bestow  on  tneir  sick  labouring  people 
when  profits  are  falling  ? 

W,  NAPIER, 
M^or-G«nermi,  Colonel  of  the  97th  Regiment. 


icb  is  *'  false,"  or  publubingany  statement,  without  "  due  inquiry,"  to  be  maae  m  suco  a 
in  the  Time$  of  the  29th  of  December,  to  pass  uncontradicted,  being  well  aware  that  anv 
ch  th^  may  possess  to  public  confidence  must  rest  altoMther  upon  strict  veracity  and 


LETTER  OF  ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE,  ESQ.,  IN  REPLY  TO  SIR  WILLIAM 

NAPIER. 

To  tU  EDITOR  of  tlu  LONDON  TIMES. 

Sir,— In  the^imet  of  December  29,  there  is  a  letter  signed  "  W.  Napier,  Major-General, 
Colonel  of  the  27th  Regiment,"  in  which  a  quotation  is  maae  from  Tract  No.  4  of  the  Financial 
Reform  Association,  followed  by  these  words : — "  In  opposition  to  this  statement  I  offer  the 
following  facts,  and  call  upon  the  public  to  say,  what  the  honour  of  that  Association  can  be  which 
thus,  knowing  the  truth,  publishes  the  false ;  or  what  its  title  to  guide  and  instruct  the  nation,  if 
in  ignorance,  arising  from  want  of  due  inquiry,  it  scruples  not  to  vilify  and  insult  officers  having 
the  nonourable  claim  of  long  and  arduous  services  to  the  respect  of  the  people." 

However 
their 
that  y 
form  as 

title  which  ^  ,   ^   ^ 

carefid  adherence  to  facts  on  their  part ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  in  minor  details, 
considering  all  the  difliculties  of  obtaining  precise  information  upon  every  ptfticular,  errors  may 
occasionally  creep  into  their  statements:  but  the  main  facts  being  derived  from  authentic 
Parliamentary  documents,  are  correct,  or,  it  otherwise,  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  Association. 

That  part  of  the  Tract  which  Major-General  Napier  quotes  is  a  continuation  of  what  he  docs 
not  quote,  and  to  be  clearly  understood  diould  be  read  in  connexion  with  its  preceding  paragraphs. 
The  subject  is  the  clothing  of  the  army.  The  figures  are  taken  from  Parliamentary  documents, 
and  stand  thus  in  the  Army  Estimates,  and  thus  in  the  Tract  which  is  pronounced  to  be  false : — 

Clothing  allowances  to  colonels  for  providing  clothing  as  borne  on  esubllsbment   •     •   £SO\M  15  • 

peelal  allowance  to  the  colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  as  borne  on  establishment     -  8  10 

Allowanoes  to  colonels  for  providing  clotblng  for  augmentAions  -     .....  8,500  0  0 

Allowances  to  colonels  for  providing  clothing  to  supernumeraries  .....  8,000  0  0 
AUowanoes  to  certain  cavslry  regiments  to  cover  deficiencies  in  the  allowances  for  pro- 

vhUog  clothing,  Ac.   1,860  0  0 

OostoTpattama,  marking  great  ooats,  Ac.                                                               400  0  0 

Total  for  clothing  X81S,tf8  4  4 

It  became  necessary  at  this  point  to  explain  in  the  Tract  that  this  sum  was  not  the  "  total  for 
^thing ;"  that  great  coats  (wnich  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  clothing  of  a  soldier,  in  the  financial, 
if  not  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word),  are  charged  for,  not  in  the  Army  estimates,  thoujgh  used 
by  the  Army,  but  in  the  Ordnance  estimates.  It  was  also  necessary  to  remark  at  this  pout,  that 
while  the  paolic  might  suppose  the  sum  of  £iiSt^  4s.  4d.  to  be  expended  in  clothing  the  army, 
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aj  the  conmon^teiise  readinflf  of  the  estimate  would  lead  them  to  believe,  sach  wat  not  the  cM* 
The  following  words  were  used :— "  The  colonels,  bV"Mlrta/tf  ther  dbtftingr'ls  ptcMdM,  aM  In  ttftwt 
ipstanceft  general  officers,  who  obtain  the  head  colon^des  of  feginwnts  to  provide  ^e  olothinf 
aa  a  ^natter  of  trade  uid  profit.  They  are.  in  the  most  Hteral  sense  of  tlw  enressioii,  deahsrssn 
Clothes,  when  a  regiment  goes  abroAd}  becomes  sickly,  and  is  thinned  by  <le*lh,  the  clpthiil; 
colonel  to  whom  it  oelongti  and  ikAio  reMuuns  at  home,  i«oetve»  the  money  not  re^md  for  dead 
or  sick  men,  as  his  own  emolnaeot." 

Is  tMs  that  t^teh  is  *'  fitJse  ?"  Is  tMs  the  insult  ?  If  it  be  false,  it  is  wone  than  an  insult ;  if  it 
blftAie^  Ihoee-who  profit  by  the  system  must  bear  its  odium.  It  is  true.  Let  us  look  at  ft  m6^ 
dbsidy. 

Major-General  Napier  signs  hnneelf  "  Colonel  of  tin  sTtfa  RegimeBt."  A  Mlbf  uue  to  Hutfa 
Amy  Register  shows  that  he  "  obtained  his  regiment "  on  the  5th  of  PeihruafV,  T84S ;  coasequMdy 
he-has  not  3ret  had  it  one  year,  and  may  not  kaow  how  much  "  emoluntent "  (the  miHtarr  wM4), 
or  jprofit  (the  trade  word),  he  will  receive.  Ctreumstanoes,  however,  will  goide  Mm  to  form  «a 
esitimate,  or  amy  one  else  carmg  to  know.  Is  the  a^th  Reviment  servhig  in  an  mhealtliy  diaatb  ? 
and  Is.  its  numerical  strength  being  reduced  by  deadi  ?  It  redtsced,  hKfWlar  H  the  noinber  short  of 
the  full  coznplement  for  which  he  has  dvawn  clothing  money  ?  The  lateie  oficial  rsHns  jiablMnd 
are  those  of"  Public-salaries,"  1848,  referring  to  the  previous  year.  Turning  to  these,  it  is  seen 
ttat  fhe  bfficer,  a  lieutenant-general,  who  was  then  colonel  of  the  27th,  had  his  pay  and  emoluments 
returficd  by  the  War-office  at  £i,an  4s. ;  the  pay  as  colonel  being,  for  sucn  a  regiment,  aboiit 
/yoo;  the  amount  of  emolument,  or  profit,  out  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament,  under  the  head 
of'^Clothing,"  as  quoted  in  Tract  No.  4,  would  be  £71^  4s. 

This  regiment  was  evidently  not  at  its  full  strength  then,  else  the  emolnment  worild  have  h&en 
only  about  j^Soo,  which,  with  the  pay  of  £soOi  would  have  grv^n  the  HifiifMM  income  frtita'tBIs 
source  of  ^1,000.  Had  the  regiment  been  as  much  reduced  as  the  aand  was  in  1843  (Sir  Chalies 
James  Nax»ier*s  regiment),  the  profit  would  have  been  as  high  as  ^£942  98.  zd.  Thepa^  of  £spo 
ad4ed  to  that  sum,  gave  the  clothing-colonel  who  then  held  tl  the  amount,  according  to  ihe 
Parliamentaxy  document,  of  1^1,442  9s.  xd. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  mort  of  these  general  officers  have  other  official  incomes  than  the  pay 
jDtM'  tasoMHieiitk  of  the  clothhig  department.  Several  made  "no  returns,"  but  as  neatly  a$  an 
average  can  be  calculated,  the  emoluments  from  clothing  are  ^75,000.  The  estimate,  as  v6tedbjr 
Parliament,  is  therefore  tms  milch  more  than  necessary.  Ana  the  pay  of  the  clothing-colonels  u 
£8IS^  7s.  6d.^  -vAYyihglt&m  ;^x,8b6'Hi'the  hMehold  cavalry,  to  £^00  in  the  infsuitnr  of  the  line. 
This  expense  is  likewise  unnecessary ;  if  Sir  William  Napier  descnbes  the  duties  of  the  colonels 
truly,  they  seldom  see,  may  possibly  never  have  seen,  their  regiment ;  they  have  no  control  over 
the  quality,  pattern,  or  issue  of  the  clothing ;  in  short,  they  do  nothing— they  are  permitted  to  do 
notfamg. 

Yet,  probably,  in  respect  of  them,  as  the  Board  of  General  Officers  who  inspect  the  clothing,  and 
protect  the  regiments  from  having  an  inferior  article  imposed  on  them,  the  Major-Generalproves 
too  much.  No  imputation  is  cast  upon  that  Board  oT  officers  in  the  Financial  Reform  Tracts : 
th^  are  not  hinted  at.  But  as  the  Major-General  chooses  to  appeal  to  their  ezistense  as  a  proof 
thatt  a  check  upon  the  issue  of  clothing  is  established,  it  is  not  improper  to  point  to  the  fact  in 
returh,  that  eleven  out  of  nineteen  of  the  memt^rs  of  that  Board  are  in  receipt  of  profits  firom 
cldtHfaig,  besides  their  pay  as  colonels,  of  sums  varying  from  ;^5so  to  £876  each. 

General  Napier's  assertion,  that  the  ckfthtegin  the  British  army  is  better  than  hi  oCherserviees, 
prates  nothing.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  worse  by  75,000  «  yean  or  thereabouts,  than  the  coontry 
pays  for.  lu  having  been  the  same  from  time  iuBRUorlai  only  ttends  to  <how  the  necetfllCy  filr 
unprovement. 

Another  port  of  that  statement  which  Sir  William  Nsyier  prononnces  in  the  T1me§  to  be  '*  M^** 
wis,  that  in  cases  where  no  profits  axise  to  the  coloac»l9,  oecaose  of  the-  superior  onality  of  the 
clothing,  allowances  ai««iade  to  them  acconUnglv.  The  official  returns  bear  out  tnh  staieftent 
to  the  very  letter.  The  clothing  is  more  costiy  in  the  Life  Guards  than  in  the  xsl.  Draanooh  QuanAs 
of  the  line;  and  the  pay  of  the  clothing- colonels  is '3^1,800  each.  It  is  more  COMW  in  the*ist 
Dragoon  Guards  than  in  the  and  Dra^goon  QuavdSf  and  their  pay  is,  in  the  fonher /x,roo,  #Mte 
in  ttoe  latter  it  is  j^tiooo.  The  doCbing  is  more  costly  in  the  cavalry  than  In  the  itffanttf,  avtf*  so 
£t}O0O  and  ,^900  of -pay  is  allowed  In  the  former  inssead  of- £900  and  large  profits  m  the<lMter. 

Moreover,  some  regiments,  as  the  Grenadier  Guards,  instead  of  allowing  a  profit  on  their  clothing, 
redbire,  as  in  the  estfmate,  special  allowance  to  the  colonels,  as  bohie  on  the  osCabushfnent, 
j^,093  8s.  xod.  And  as  the  xith  Hussars,  whose  scarlet  trousers  aire'  extras,  require  and'obtain 
in  the  estimates  mch  an  item  as  the  fbHowiftg' :— Allowances  to  certain  caValry  regiments  to  cover 
deficiencies  in  the  allowances  for  providing  clothing,  ftc.,  1^1,850. 

It  wss  such  items  as  these  that  formed  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which  Sir  WaUaa^a|rierdid 
not  quote,  but  which  heireferred  to,  and  woufd  have  the  pubnc  to  beNeve  "  false.*' 

The  paragraph  which  he  did  quote  ceased  to  have  its  full  meaning  and  force  when  deta^^hKifrto 
do  duty  byTts^£  It  became  necessary  to  explain  (and  in  doing  so  that  parasrairtt  was  Written) 
thxrthpueh  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  voted  for  clothing  the  army,  that  clotoinff  only  formed  a 
paft  Wat  the  soldier  required ;  that  all  linen,  hosiery,  flannels,  forage-caps,  Bags,  breeches* 
gloves,  stocks,  brushes,  &c.,  were  provided  out  of  the  soldier's  pay. 


Tber^  islMthmg  "  false  "  in  that :  it  is  a  fact.  The  Major-General  noes  faito  proqft  tt>  ^w 
lhat  tmSMiB  of  -companilM  have  -no  pecnmiary  interest  tn  we  issue  of  those  HHhw^o  flMHUb. 
TIW  I>a<;t»  of  ^  AssUMlmlott,' KMOi  heMftmd  to  Hftfitiftjdid  M'wgfftefMi^^'MSS  tb 
Wi<8u^fM  "ttfayftispect. 
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fiat  it  mentioned  quartennatters  of  regiments  as  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  serving  tbe 
soldiflTB  with  those  articles.  It  might  have  mentionied  others  acting  between  the  quatermasters 
and  the  privates,  but  did  not.  It  stated  that  the  clothing-colonels  of  cavalry  rt^ments  are  also 
bone«dealers ;  that  they  have  a  profit  on  colts  and  fillies  purchased  ^oung,  and  ted  at  regimental 
diaige.  The  expression  "  horse-dealer  "  may  be  nnpalataole,  but  it  is  true. 

Those  portions  of  the  Majon-QepfSF^l's  W*^^  sta^a  how  Ihe  soldier  ia  encouraged  to  complain 
to  the  Inspecting-General,  sud,  it  He  be<ids  ndt,  tb  the  C6mifian3br-in -Chief,  of  the  conduct  of 
Itis  regimental  superiors,  or  to  his  commanding  officers,  of  any  other  officer,  do  not  come  within  the 
range  of  business  before  the  Financial  Reform  Association.  But  if  any  soldier  in  the  ranks  be 
asked  his  opinion  on  those  points,  it  will  differ  altogether  from  that  of  Sir  William  Napier.  A 
soldier  who  rqwrts  his  non-commissioned  officers  to  their  superiors,  or  Any  .of  the  fifgim«ptal 
officers  to  their  superiors,  is  a  "  marked  man."  He  makes  to  himself  a  bed  of  thorns,  on  which 
he  must  lie  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  regiment — so  it  is  said. 

Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier  concludes  thus  Such,  Sir,  is  the  system  established  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldier,  who  has  also  the  guarailteo  (no  slight  one  in  the  British  army)  of  his 
officer's  honour  as  a  gentleman.  Will  those  persons  who  nave  so  wantonly  and  so  reckles^y 
Miailed  that  y^tem  and  that  honour,  make  public  their  system  towanlB  the  poor  labouriag  men, 
w^Mnten,  nd'CiJiiilreij,  from  Whose  ceaseless  toH  thev  dsvtve  their  own  riches  ?  Will  tfasy't^oblMh 
a  true  detailed  account  of  their  truck  system  ?  Will  they  state  what  care,  what  moiMV)*1iiiBt 
help,  what  protection,  they  bestow  on  their  sick  labouring  people  when  profits  are  falling 

TSitiM  parcgittoh  ilnglit  be  left  to  be  answered  by  its  own  irrelevance  and  abtin^kj^  were  it*  "Sot 
that  there  may  oe,  possibly,  somebody  to  read  it  as  ignorant  of  tite  questions  involved  in  it  as* its 
writer  seems  to  bo.  Therefore  it  shaU  be  answered. 

2.  *'  Such  is  the  system  established  for  the  protection  of  the  soldier — [Protection  against  whom  ?] 
— who  has  also  the  guarantee— no  slight  one  m  the  British  army — of  his  officer's  honour." 

The  Financial  Reform  Association  made  no  reflection  en  the  honour  of  the  regimental  officers. 
The  elaborate  explanation  of  "  that  sjrstem  "  which  protects  the  soldier  from  them  does  reflect  on 
their  honour. 

s.  "Will  those  persons  who  have  so  wantonly  and  so  recklessly  assailed  that  system,  &g." 

The  system  of  protecting  the  soldier  was  not  assailed.  It  was  the  system  of  voting  money  in 
Parliament,  in  the  name  of  providing  clothing  for  the  army,  part  of  which  money  is  afterwards 
divided  as  emoluments  among  generM  offcen,  some  of  wbOM  sit  ki  Pkrllaitient,  tkild  vbte*  these 
voly  saou  (if  7H  4S*  of  which  is  Sir  William  Napier's  shacfe^  besides  hb  otber  paf:«>ivlAth  -was 


3.  "  Win  they  publish  a  true  detaifed  account  of  fheit-  trtick  s^thm  ? " 

They  have  no  truck  system ;  nor  ddes  payment  by  truck  exist  in  Livefik>oI  in  th^  business  of 
commerce  or  manufactures.  If  it  emts  at  all,  now  t^at  laws-have  been  ehactcd  to  sttp))rQSsti^  It 
is  when  "  tailing"  wheat  is  given  to  labourers  as  wages  ait  the  rateof  j^isa  Load,  while gooAwbaAt 
sdls  at  j^xo  a  load,  as  explained  in  the  Times  of  December  30,  or  on  certain  properties  about 
Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  probably  not  unknown  to  Sir  William  Napier,  whc^  tne  seldrlaji^ourer 
is  paid  bj  letting  con-acres  to  plant  potatoes  at  £B,  £iOf  £12,  or  ;^x^  per  acre,  or  in  paying  the 
daily  wages  in  two  meals  of  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  andone  of  yellow  meal. 

^.  "  Will  they  state  what  care,  what  money,  what  help^  what  proteotiea,  tbcytbsstow  tmrtbeir 
sicK  labouring  people  when  profits  are  falling  ?  " 

Yes,  they  not  only  support,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  their  pnMtc  hespittah  for 
the  sick  poor,  but  (as  well  as  their  labouring  men,  women,  and  children,)  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
medical  establishment  for  the  sick  military  officer ;  they  pay  for  the  regimental  hospitals  axid  all 
their  expenses,  except  that  portion  of  them  paid  by  the  stoppages  on  the  pay  of  the  private  soldiqr 
patients,  whose  officers  pay  nothing. 

Tlie  prominence  you  have  riven  to  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier's  letter,  chafgfng  the  FiMoicial 
Reform  Association  with  puolishing  falsehoods,  and  charging  them  with  other  sins,  which  are 
here  sallied  to,  leads  the  Council  to  expect  the  same  favour  to  this  communication. 


assailed. 


I  am,  &c.. 


ROBERTSON  GLADSTONE, 
Pkesldent  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association. 


Liwrpool,  Januarjf  4,  1849. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM, 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 


xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutioDal  means  of  inducing  the  most  rivid  economy  in  thm 
enenditnre  of  the  Goverament,  consutent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  tin 
public  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  svstem  of  direct  taxation,  faixlj 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lien  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  espenstvely- 
coUected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Ro^al  establishment, 
eatine  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Abmy  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order. 
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Financial  Reform  Association, 


Liverpool^  Jul^,  1882. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS. 


F1B8T  SBBIZ8.] 


ISSUED  1849. 


No.  8. 


[BEPRINT.] 


N.B.— The  following  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made  when 
Issued  in  1840.  Some  of  the  details  may  have  since  been  altered,  but 
it  is  reprinted  to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state 
of  things  existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet 
to  be  reformed. 


THE  WOODS,  FORESTS,  AND  ESTATES  OP 
THE  CBOWN. 


Betobe  eoDsideriog  the  present  management  of  the  Woods,  Forests,  and 
Estates  of  the  Grown,  it  appears  desirable  to  lay  before  the  publio  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  national  property ;  the  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tion would  therefore  incite  attention  to  the  following  particulars The  Estates 
of  the  Grown  enumerated  in  Domesd^  Book,  are — 1,422  manors,  68  Royal 
forests,  13  chases,  and  781  parks  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  country  of  which, 
while  a  small  part  was,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  the  priyate  estate  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  a  farther  portion  consisted  of  confiscated  Saxon  property,  over  which 
be  would  naturally  exercise  a  conqueror's  right,  the  great  duIk  was,  under  the 
Saxon  Kings,  denominated  "  Folkland,"  land  of  the  people,  and,  as  such, 
strictly  inalienable  under  any  circumstances.  Fleta  says,  and  he  is  confirmed  by 
Bracton,  that, "  it  is  unlawful  for  the  King  to  alienate  ancient  manors  or  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  Grown,  and  that  eyery  King  is  bound  to  resume  the  alienated  property 
of  the  Grown ; "  and  he  adds,  "  nor  will  prescription  of  length  of  time  ayail  the 
wrongful  holder  of  this  property ;  for  length  of  time  in  this  case  only  aggra- 
vates, rather  than  lessens,  the  injury;"  and  though  this  fundamental 
law  was  yiolated  by  nearly  every  Sovereign  in  succession,  we  find  frequent 
resumptions  of  all  such  illegal  grants,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  with 
impeachments  of  Ministers  for  procuring  grants;  and  similar  measures  were 
proposed  under  James  I.,  and  even  as  late  as  Gharles  II. ;  but  these  fell  through, 
the  receivers  of  the  stolen  property  being  by  this  time  too  powerful ;  and  by 
21st  James  I.,  c.  5,  (amended  and  made  more  effectual  by  9th  George  III.,  o. 
Id,)  it  was  enacted  for  their  security,  "  that  a  quiet  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  sixty  years  before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  of  any  estate  originally  derived 

*  **  N«ra  huid  to  the  valna  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  (the  Coiiq[aeror'8)  realme,  above  the  Xitatei 
«t  the  Oharcb,"  eajn  Chief  Justice  Vorteecae, 
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from  the  Grown,  should  bar  the  Crown  from  any  right  or  suit  to  recover  such 
estate,  under  pretence  of  any  flaw  in  the  grant,  or  other  defect  of  title.*' 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  alienated  Grown  lands  to  a  large  extent,  to  save  imposing 
taxes  on  the  people :  it  would  be  well  if  her  successors  could  assign  any  reason 
half  as  creditable  for  their  dilapidations.  James  I.  granted  away  the  national 
property  in  foolish  prodigality ;  Gharles  L,  in  order  to  avoid  calling  a  Parliament, 
and  to  make  war  upon  his  people.  Gromwell  sold  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Grown  property,  but  the  sales  were  declared  void,  and  the  lands  resumed, 
immediately  on  the  restoration,  by  Gharles  II.,  who  forthwith  made  away  with 
a  large  portion,  in  his  turn,  to  provide  funds  for  his  debaucheries,  and  estates 
for  his  mistresses  and  their  children ;  and  William  III.,  to  establish  and  reward 
his  Dutch  followers  and  the  promoters  of  the  revolution,  so  impoverished  the 
Grown  (the  estates  being  almost  all  granted  away"),  that  an  Act  was  passed 
(Anne  I.  c.  7),  restricting  all  future  grants  and  leases  from  the  Grown  to  three 
lives  or  thirty-one  years;  the  fact  being  that  the  Ministry  of  the  day  consented 
to  the  measure,  because  there  were  no  estates  of  any  consequence  remaining  for 
them  to  dispose  of.  There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  law, 
like  others  made  for  the  same  purpose,  availed  very  little,  and  that' the  remnant 
of  the  national  estates  continued  to  be  regarded  by  each  successive  King  and 
Ministry  as  a  convenient  fund,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  absolute  discretion  in 
jobbing  and  political  corruption,  or  simple  peculation,  as  might  appear  most 
expedient :  and  tbat  effectual  means  were  generally  taken  to  prevent  detection, 
or  even  inquiry,  will  appear  from  the  voluminous  reports  to  Parliament  (a.d. 
1787  to  1792)  of  the  Gommissioners  of  Inquiry  appointed  under  George  III., 
A.D.  1786.  It  is  therein  set  forth,  with  due  official  lamentation,  among  other 
matters,  that  there  were  **  no  maps,  surveys,  or  other  accounts; "  *'  not  one  plan 
of  any  forest  which  proved  accurate ; "  the  then  late  Surveyor-General,  Mr. 
John  Pitt,  stating  that  none  had  ever  come  into  his  possession,  and  that  he  bad 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  far  as  possible  from  "old  books 
purchased  at  sales ; "  uso  that  "  he  believed  many  grants  had  been  made,  of 
which  no  record  existed  in  his  office;"  the  Gommissioners  refer  also  to  "abuses" 
which  they  have  discovered  in  the  management  of  the  forests;  so  that  on  the 
whole  it  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  to  find  that  the  income  from  all  the  Grown 
property,  which  in  1660  was  stated  to  be  jg2 17,900,  exclusive  of  jB45,698  then 
already  lost,  had,  in  1787,  dwindled  down  to  j£l 0,563  12s.  Id.,  with  a  prospec- 
tive augmentation  of  ^6,221  Os.  2}d.  more;  and  this,  though  the  real  annual 
value,  according  to  the  latest  surveys  and  valuations,  many  of  which,  as  the 
Gommissioners  are  careful  to  inform  us,  were  by  no  means  recent,  and  gave 
but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  their  actual  worth,  was  jB  1 02,626  148.  1^.1 
In  looking  over  the  list  of  Grown  tenants,  it  is  painful  to  find  so  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  combining  to  defraud  the  public.  "  Baron,  and 
squire,  and  knight  of  the  shire,'* — clergyman  and  layman,  appear  emulouslj 
scrambling  for  a  share  of  the  nation's  spoils.  A  few  specimens  may  be  worth 
insertion  here  as  curiosities: — The  Duke  of  Bedford  held  the  manor  and 
estates  of  Ampthill  and  Millbrooke,  valued  at  ^508  6s.  lid.  yearly,  at  a  rent  of 
£10  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  to  be  raised  to  £60  after  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
death,  having  paid  a  fine  of  ^420  for  the  lease  ;'^'  Lord  Gower,  a  mansion  and 
offices  worth  j£500  per  annum,  at  a  rent  of  ^56  13s.  4d.,  with  a  fine  of  ^£170  ; 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Garlisle,  Lanercost  Priory,  with  div^  messuages  and  lands, 
value  ;£213  7s.  yearly,  at  MO  per  annum,  and  i;300  fine;  Rev.  John  FuUarton, 
demesne  land  in  the  Forest  of  Gillingham,  value  M02  10s.,  for  £S2  10s.  and 
a  fine  of  ^320 ;  Lord  Villiers,  the  manor  of  West  Ashford,  value  jE122,  for  £11 
18b.  3d.  per  annum,  and  no  fine ;  f  Rev.  James  Wilkinson  (in  trust)  the  manor 

«  Thii  property  was  sold  to  Lord  Holland,  in  182 >,  for  £14,561  178.  Id. 
i  Sold,  in  1816,  to  John  WlUiams,  Esq.,  for  £8,000. 
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and  demesnes  of  Eckington,  value  £719  ISs.  lOd.,  for  JU6  Is.  6d.,  and  a  fine 
of  ^1,250 ;  *  George,  Bake  of  Marlborough,  Marlborough  House  aud  lands 
adjoining,  value  ^600  per  annum,  for  ^75  rent,  and  a  fine  of  ^30. 

In  short,  the  large  resources,  provided  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Government,  have  been  squandered,  plundered,  and  nearly 
dissipated,  and  their  places  supplied  by  most  oppressive  and  unequal  taxes 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  William  the  Conqueror's  income  from  this 
Bonroe  was  estimated  at  ^1,061 10s.  1^.  per  day,  now  variously  computed  to  be 
worth,  in  our  present  money  (entirely  exclusive  of  the  increased  value  of 
property),  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  millions  per  annum.  Last  year's  (1846)  net 
payment  into  the  Exchequer,  from  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Crown  Lands,  wits 


In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  Association  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  avow,  that  unless  a  sense  of  the  dishonour  of  retaining  property, 
obtained  by  such  flagitious  means,  should  lead  any  of  the  present  wrongful 
holders  of  the  people's  inheritance  and  estate  to  restore  it  voluntarily,  they  see 
no  hope  of  ever  recovering  any  part  thereof.  That  process  would  be  so  beset 
with  difficulties,  so  complicated  by  a  variety  of  opposing  considerations,  at  every 
step,  as  to  be  all  but  politically  impossible.  The  facts  here  detailed,  however, 
will  not  be  without  their  weight  in  determining  the  proper  rate  of  a  Land  and 
Property  Tax ;  and  they  teach  impressively  the  practical  lesson  that  no  Govern- 
ment should  ever  be  trusted  by  the  people,  without  constant  and  vigilant 
inspection. 

The  remains  of  the  national  property  were  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  existing  Board  of  Commissioners,  by  Act  60  Geo.  III.,  o.  65,  passed  in 
1810;  and  the  date  deserves  notice,  seeing  that  this  measure  was  *'mo8t 
partioularly  recommended "  (by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  in  1703),  and 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  seventeen  years,  until  "  the  death  of  the  late 
Surveyor-General  of  Land  Bevenne,  in  1809,"  afforded  a  "convenient 
opportanity  of  oanying  this  scheme  into  effect"  (See  Commissioners'  first 
report,  1812.)  The  land  reyenues  of  Ireland  were  not  handed  over  to  the 
commiesioners  until  1627,  nor  those  of  Scotland  until  1832  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  was  added, 
and  ooncurrently,  the  Board  were  "  charged  with  the  execution  of  improvements 
m  various  parts  of  the  metropoUs"  (Report  of  Select  Committee,  1848.) 
Thus  the  Board  has  now  the  management  of,  first,  all  the  royal  gardens,  parks, 
forests,  and  woodlands ;  second,  the  land  revenue,  consisting  of  leasehold  rents, 
fee-farm  rents,  and  profits  of  mines,  manors,  &o.,  in  London,  and  in  nearly 
eveiy  county  in  England  and  Wales.  (It  may  be  needful  to  explain  that  the 
fee-farm  rents  are  small  fixed  sums,  reserved  to  the  Crown  in  former  grants  and 
aales,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  each,  probably,  the  evidence  of  some 
bygone  waste  or  dilapidation.  They  were  formerly  extremely  numerous,  but 
bsTe,  very  properly,  been  sold  to  a  large  extent.)  These  yielaed,  in  the  year 
eoding  &Ui  January,  1847,  a  gross  revenue  of  Jg 106,609  5s.  2}d  *  besides  some 
mall  extras  in  England  and  Wales;  quit,  Crown,  and  composition  rents, 
mesne  profits,  &o.,  in  Ireland,  gave  ^60,706  18s.  2d. ;  Crown  rents  and  duties, 
fines,  compositions,  &o.,  in  Scotland,  j6  1 5,788  17s.  6*d.;  Aldemey  and  Man, 
sondries,  ^£6,300  8s.  8d.  The  commissioners  have  also  the  control  of  the 
Holyhead  Road  and  Harbour,  besides  all  public  works  and  buildings,  including 
repairs  and  alterations  in  the  Royal  palaces  and  gardens,  the  public  offices,  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  to 
fdlfil  efficiently  duties  so  important  and  multifarious  mast  reijuire  considerable 
ibility,  great  energy  and  industry,  and  a  large  amount  of  various  knowledge  in 

*  Bold  to  rtaiooM  pnrchaaera,  a.d.  1804  to  18S8,  for  £59,102  ISi. 
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the  commissioners;  and  that  even  these  will  be  unavailing  without  the  utmost 
exactness  and  regularity  in  all  matters  of  account;  a  careful  selection  of 
subordinates  in  each  department,  and  the  most  strict  and  vigilant  sunervision, 
80  that  every  individual  officer  may  feel  himself  liable  to  be  called  upon 
frequently,  and  at  any  moment,  to  give  an  account  of  his  trust  to  a  competent 
superior,  who  will  neither  pardon  incapacity,  nor  connive  at  the  slightest  breach 
of  integrity. 

Before  examining  how  far  the  present  system  has  succeeded  in  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  established,  or  acted  beneficially  for  the  public  interest,  it  may 
be  well  to  allude,  briefly,  to  the  constitution  oi  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
itself,  and  to  the  present  members  thereof.  The  commissioners  are  three  in 
number.  The  office  of  first  commissioner  has  become  a  purely-  political 
appointment,  generally  filled  by  one  of  that  class  whose  peculiar  privilege  it 
seems  to  be,  to  receive  in  every  department  of  the  public  service  the  Iftrgost 
amount  of  pay  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  work,  with  no  real  responsibility. 
Of  course,  each  change  of  Ministry  brings  with  it  a  new  first  commissioner,  to 
receive  ^2,000  per  annum  for  performing  certain  routine  functions,  under  the 
instruction  of  his  colleagues  and  subordinates,  but  who  is,  most  probably, 
displaced  by  the  time  he  has  acquired  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  property 
under  his  administration,  by  a  successor,  equally  ready  to  receive  the  pay,  and 
equally  requiring  tuition  on  every  point  of  his  official  duties.  Lord  Gariisle, 
the  present  first  commissioner,  before  Lord  Duncan's  committee,*  (Q.  68,  et 
seq.f)  defines  clearly  enough  the  separate  departments  of  the  second  and  third 
commissioners ;  but,  of  the  first,  he  **  is  not  aware  that  he  can  state  distinctiy 
that  his  duties  difier  from  those  of  the  other  commissioners,  as  to  any  matters 
that  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Woods  and  Forests."  And  again : — He 
rather  presides  over  the  whole  business  than  attends  to  any  particular  branch." 
A  pleasant,  gentlemanly  position,  no  doubt,  convenientiy  precluding  any  liability 
to  censure  for  abuses,  however  gross,  provided  only  that  they  are  of  sufficientiy 
long  standing.  The  only  special  duties  of  the  chief  commissioner,  belonging 
strictly  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  are  to  "  attend  the  Board  regularly  eveiy 
Tuesday  and  Friday,"  and  be  the  official  medium  of  oommunication  with  the 
Grown  and  the  Treasury,  when  in  town;  though  he  holds  other  offices,  or  is 
member  of  other  commissions,  amounting  in  aJl  to  not  fewer  than  nineteen, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  "  nominal  appointments,"  in  the  duties  of  which 
his  Lordship  has  never  taken,  or  been  invited  to  take  any  share;  while  only 
three  (the  Commons'  Enclosure  Commission,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Sewers'  Commission),  appear  to  involve  any  real  work,  or  to 
consume  much  time ;  and  altogether,*'  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  sanitary  measures  in  Parliament,  though  those  duties  fully  occupy  my  time, 
are  not  more  than  can  be  intrusted  to  the  same  person,"  (155) ;  though  to  the 
next  question  his  Lordship  "  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  fuller  justice  might  not 
be  done  to  some  of  those  offices  by  a  person  who  had  less  to  do  "  (150).  The 
two  answers  do  not  cohere  very  well,  but  the  Association  cannot  help  that 
The  patronage  is,  of  course,  apportioned  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  work ;  the 
chief  commissioner  makes  "  all  out-door  appointments,"  including  "  the  depu^ 
surveyors  and  receivers,"  and  the  architect ; "  and  the  in-door  olerks  ais 
appointed  by  the  three  commissioners  in  turn.   (157,  158,  150  ) 

The  second  commissioner,  Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  in  1834,  having  been  previously  to  that  time  private  secretary  to 
the  chief  commissioner  in  1803,  and  secretary  to  the  Board  in  L810.  He  receives 
jG  1,200  salary,  and  £250  compensation  for  loss  of  income  by  his  promotion, 
and   lives  upon  the  premises," — rent  free,  of  course,  though  this  is  not  stated. 

*  Thronghont  this  article  the  fignies  in  brackets  refer  to  the  evidence  before  Iiovd 
Duncan's  committee. 
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He  "  has  the  general  duty  of  iDquiring  into  the  Royal  forests,  parks,  woodlands, 
the  Holyhead  roads,  the  improyemeuts  in  the  Metropolis,  for  which  act^  have 
passed  the  Legislature,  and  the  puhlic  works  and  buildings."  Lord  Carlisle 
adds,  "  and  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the 
department;"  hut  to  this  Mr.  Milne  yery  prudently  demurs,  and  says  that  this 
duty  "belongs  in  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Board"  (344).  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Milne  was  specially  recommended  for  appointment  as  a 
commissioner  by  Lord  Duncannon,  on  the  8 1st  July,  1834,  as  "intimately  i 
acquainted  with  all  the  Grown  estates/*  and  as,  '*  in  the  situation  of  commissioner, 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  constantly  yisiting  the  forests,  and  of  giving 
efiect  to  the  regulations  made  for  bringing  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
and  that  Mr.  Milne,  since  his  appointment,  has  been  in  the  ISew  Forest  '*  once 
in  erery  year,  and  frequently  twice,  not  more  than  twice  in  any  year,  but  always 
oooe*'  (4722) ;  and,  being  asked  by  Mr.  Trelawney  whether  it  has  ever  occurred 
to  him  that  improyemeuts  might  be  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  in  the  management  of  the  estates  generally,  and 
hare  yon  any  suggestion  to  offer  upon  the  subject  ?"  Mr.  Milne  replies,  "  that 
qnestion  is  so  general  I  am  not  aware  that  I  oould  suggest  any  improyement  in 
the  general  system ;  on  particular  details  I  haye  no  doubt  improyemeuts  may  he 
always  made"  (4752^.  Taken  in  .connexion  with  the  eyidence,  which  will 
presentlj  be  adduced,  of  the  state  of  the  department  of  which  Mr.  Milne  is  the 
acknowledged  head,  these  two  answers  appear  to  the  Association  to  demoustrate 
completely  the  utter  unfitness  of  Mr.  Milne  for  the  important  post  he  occupies. 

The  third  oommissioner  is  the  Honourable  Charles  Gore,  who  "is  more 
espedallv  concerned  with  the  lands  and  manors  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  Aldemev,  with  the  land  reyenues  of  the  Grown  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  the  ofBce  of  Quit  Hents  in  Ireland,  and  with  all  leasehold  houses 
in  London,  Windsor,  and  Richmond"  (68).  The  yaluable  labours  of  Lord 
Duncan's  committee  haying  been  brought  to  a  close  last  session,  before  going 
through  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  the  Association 
raserre  any  observations  on  the  third  commissioner,  his  duties,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  performed,  in  the  hope  of  being  furnished  in  a  few  months,  by 
the  reappointment  of  that  committee,  with  full  and  particular  information  upon 
many  points,  respecting  which  they,  with  the  public  generally,  are  now  much  in 
tbe  dark.  Meantime  it  may  be  well  to  give  both  the  junior  commissioners  the 
beaefit  of  Lord  Garlisle's  statement,  that "  the  duties  of  the  office  are  at  present 
diaeharged  by  the  two  other  commissioners,  with  singular  industry  and 
intelligence"  (180) ;  and  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gore's  department  may  be  found  to 
justify  the  eulogium  somewhat  better  than  bis  colleague's.  The  value  of  his 
Lordship's  certificate  to  character  will,  however,  scarcely  be  improved,  by  his 
recorded  belief, "  that  those  estates,  namely,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  have  been 
managed  with  singular  attention,  and  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  intelligence" 

(220)  .  After  reading  the  subsequent  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
impression,  that  his  Lordship  simply  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter, 
and  ffood-naturedly  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  his  colleagues  and 
saboroinates  before  the  committee  and  the  public. 

Tbe  three  commissioners,  though  called  chief  and  juniors,  are  upon  an  equal 
footing  of  rank  and  authority,  and  Lord  Gariisle  ri89)  "  is  not  prepared  to  say 
whether,  apon  general  grounds,  a  paramount  heaa  of  the  department  would  not 
be  tbe  most  efficient  mode  of  transacting  its  business;  three  persons,  with 
eoneurrent  rights,  might  occasionally  run  the  risk  of  coming  into  conflict,"  and 

(221)  **  such  a  state  of  things  would  occasion  great  embarrassment :"  which  the 
Association  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  any  more  than  that  (207)  "  the  business  of 
the  office  is  much  complicated  and  impeded  by  the  communications,  in  writing 
lad  yerbally,  made  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Treasury,"  which  his  Lordship, 
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in  substance,  admits.  "The  responsibility  of  the  three  commissioners  is 
oommoD/'  says  his  Lordship  (76),  but  he  does  not  say,  nor  has  the  Association 
been  able  to  ascertain,  wherein  the  responsibility  consists,  nor  how  it  is  to  be 
enforced ;  and  the  Council  are  constrained  to  consider  the  term  an  official  fiction, 
being  well  assured  that,  had  any  legal  responsibility  existed,  or  other  means  been 
at  hand  to  punish  the  commissioners  for  gross  neglect  and  maladministration, 
neither  the  accounts  of  the  office,  nor  the  property  under  their  charge,  would 
ha?e  been  in  so  disgraceful  a  state  as  the  eyidence  before  Lord  Duncan's 
committee  discloses. 

What  sort  of  accounts  the  commissioners  kept  before  1829  does  not  appear, 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  being  first  introduced  in  that  year  by  Lord 
Lowther ;  but  it  does  appear,  very  clearly,  that  Mr.  Milne  had  excellent  reasons 
for  not  choosing  to  idlow  the  control  of  the  accounts  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
solely  to  his  department,  if  he  could  help  it,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  25th  July,  184B, 
the  last  accounts  made  up  and  submitted  for  audit  were  to  3 let  March,  1843. 
which  had  been  examined  by  the  auditors  to  31st  March,  1842,  but  not  finally 
audited  beyond  Slst  March,  1839 ;  though  "  the  persons  employed  in  making  the 
payment  of  the  Board,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  and  in  maSdng 
up  the  books  of  account,  amount  to  fifteen,"  whose  salaries  exceed  ^£4,100  per 
annum — **  a  full  and  fair  establishment  for  such  accounts — they  appear  to  be 
limited."  And,  after  alf;  "  the  accounts  haye  not  been  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  a  clear  account  (namely,  of  capital  and  income)  to  be  made  ;  besides, 
the  books,  though  they  haye  recorded  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  have 
neyer  furnished  such  information  as  to  proye  the  accuracy  of  the  sums  paid  over, 
and,  therefore,  it  has  been  generally  a  matter  of  estimate."  (Eyidence  of  W. 
0.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Paymaster-General,  who  **has  lately  commenced 
to  place  these  accounts  on  a  better  footing." — (See  No.  5,593,  et  seq,)  The 
ruinous  consequences  of  such  arrears  of  account  will  immediately  suggest  them- 
selyes  to  eyery  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  business.  The  Association 
rejoices  to  obserye  that  a  reform  has  commenced  in  this  respect  It  would  seem, 
howeyer,  to  be  due  to  the  Treasury,  and  not  at  all  to  the  singular  industry 
and  intelligence"  of  any  of  the  commissioners. 

The  committee  of  last  session,  in  their  report,  diyide  the  twelye  Royal 
Forests,  still  subsisting,  into  two  classes : — "  1st,  Forests  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  Grown  haye  been  defined  and  freed  from  all  intermixture  with  the  rights 
of  indiyiduals;  and,  2nd,  Forests  in  which  that  intermixture  still  exists.'* 
They  add : — **  That  the  prejudicial  efifects  of  this  intermixture  were  adyerted  to, 
and  strongly  deprecated,  by  the  commissioners  of  1787,  in  their  reports, 
addressed  to  the  Kinff  and  Parliament,  upon  the  condition  of  the  forests  at  that 
period,"  and  proceed  to  inform  us  that,  in  seyen  forests,  namely,  Windsor, 
Bere,  Woolmer,  Alice  Holt,  Delamere,  Parkhnrst,  andSalcey,  "enclosures  haye 
been  efieoted  and  allotments  in  seyerally  made  to  the  Grown ;"  while  in  the  fiye 
remaining  forests  of  Dean,  Whittlewood,  Waltham,  Whyohwood,  and  New 
Forest,  an  intermixture  of  the  rights  of  indiyiduals  with  those  of  the  Grown 
still  exists,  more  or  less.  The  Association  finds  that  the  former  class  contains 
20,486  acres,  the  latter  about  108,368  acres,  so  that,  in  sixty  years,  one-sixth 
part  only  of  an  arrangement  so  eyidently  and  ui^gently  needful,  for  the  due  and 

Srofltable  management  of  the  property,  has  been  accomplished:  for  which 
elay  the  Boara  of  Gommissioners  are  solely  responsible,  since  it  is  incon- 
ceiyable  that  Parliament  would,  eyen  in  its  worst  condition,  haye  refused  to  pass 
any  law  which  the^  might  haye  called  for  officially  for  such  purpose ;  and  as 
regards  Waltham,  including  Hainault  and  Epping  Forests,  in  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  necessity  was  most  immediate,  Mr.  Milne  admits  that  he  has  not» 
either  as  sole  secretary  in  1822,  nor  since,  as  commissioner,  called  the  attention 
of  Parliamant,  or  oteii  of  the  Board,  to  this  luljeot  (684  el  Mg.)»  and  thia  is 
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ibe  more  unpardonable,  as  Mr.  Milne  is  fully  aware  ^888  et  seq.)  that  the  old 
forest  law  "  could  not  be  maintained,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  at  present," 
and  that  the  Tarioas  officers  of  the  forests,  still  elected  according  to  ancient 
law  and  usage,  have  not  for  many  years  attempted  to  perform  their  prescribed 
duties;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  has  been,  as  far  as  the  Association  can  discover, 
neither  law  nor  government  in  the  forests,  but  every  man  has  done  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  of  course  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  the  public, 
without  any  effectual  steps  being  taken  by  these  well-paid  commissioners  to 
introduce  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  having  reference  principally  to  the  New 
Forest,  and  to  Whittlewood,  Why ch wood,  and  Waltham,  or  Epping  Forests,  the 
Association  will  mainly  confine  themselves  to  bringing  forward  the  facts  therein 
elicited,  with  such  comments  as  they  naturally  suggest  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  committee  will  be  re-appointed  next  session,  and  full  information 
obtained  respecting  the  residue  of  the  Crown  property,  not  forgetting  that  part 
situate  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  which  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  thorough  reformation  is  much  needed. 

First  The  existence  of  large  herds  of  deer  is  universally  condemned. 
These  animals  are  utterly  useless,  except  to  furnish  venison  to  the  Royal  table, 
and  to  a  long  list  of  official  and  other  privileged  persons  (who,  however,  pay 
considerable  fees  for  them),  and  are,  in  eveiy  respect  a  mere  nuisance:  they 
destroy  the  young  plantations,  make  farming  impossible,  demoralize  the  whole 
surrounding  population,  and,  there  is  no  doubt  frequently  serve  as  a  stalking- 
horse  for  timber-stealing,  as  in  winter  they  are  fed,  in  a  great  measure,  on  what 
is  called  browse,  namely,  the  tops  and  small  branches  of  trees.  There  are  in 
Whittlewood  Forest  l.TOO  or  1,800  deer,  in  Whychwood  1,600,  or  1,600,  and  in 
the  New  Forest  3,855.  Mr.  William  Downes,  land  agent  of  Dedham,  in  Essex, 
who  is  agent  to  Earl  de  Grey,  Earl  Amherst  Lord  Headley,  and  others,  states, 
of  WhitUewood  Forest  (1628  et  8eq.) — "  Where  the  trees  are  left  uninjured  by 
pruning,  they  are  generally  sound,  thriving  trees;  but  when  they  are  lopped 
and  pruned  for  the  keep  of  the  deer,  they  are  nearly  destroyed,  and  unfit  for 
use;"  "hundreds  of  trees  (fine  odka),  many  of  them  100  feet  a  tree,  are 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  cutting  off  the  branches  for  the  deer  to  feed  upon." 

The  amount  of  damage  (done  by  the  deer)  is  enormous."  And  again  (1667) 
— "  The  keep  of  every  buck  is  equal  to  the  keep  of  eight  or  ten  sheep.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  can  keep  eight  or  ten  sheep  with  what  you  can  feed  one  buck, 
but  you  require  a  buck  to  be  kept  five  or  six  years,  whereas  the  sheep  are  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before  they  yield  a  return." 

Secondly :  it  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  forests  are  maintained  for  the 
purpose  oi  supplying  timber  to  the  navy;  whereas,  it  appears  that  not  one  foot 
of  timber  has  been  delivered  for  that  purpose,  at  least  oy  the  eommissioners, 
nnce  1832.  The  Admiralty  have  latelv  been  accused  of  not  buying  their 
timber  in  the  cheapest  market,  but  the  Woods  and  Forests  were  too  dear  even  for 
them.  Why  a  price  should  have  been  put  upon  the  timber  at  aU,  and  the  public 
compelled  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  puttingit  into  an- 
other, is  not  verj  obvious;  but  even  if  this  were  necessary,  and  if  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  their  anxiety  to  show  a  large  revenue,  desired  a  higher  price  than 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  their  well-known  and  conspicuous  zeal  for 
eeonomy,  thought  fit  to  allow,  why  the  difference  was  not  arranged  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  Treasury,  is  a  question  for  which  the  Association  can  discover 
but  one  answer,  viz.,  that  it  suited  the  private  purposes  of  the  officials  in  both 
departments  to  deal  with  any  other  parties  rather  than  with  each  other— an 
answer  involving  so  serious  an  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of  the  officers 
eonoemsd,  as  only  strong  evidence  would  justi^r.  But  the  following  shoit 


ettraot  from  the  Committee's  report,  confirmed  by  the  unwilling  admiesion  of 
the  chief  commissioner,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  by  various  testimony 
before  the  Committee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mode  of  making  contracts  for 
the  sunply  of  navy  timber,  as  described  to  the  committee  on  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance  expenditure,  last  session  on  the  other,*  appear  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question.  "The  committee  regret  to  state,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  their  sittings,  and  in  consequence  of  communications  which 
had  been  addressed  to  their  chairman,  irregularities  in  tbe  felling,  lotting, 
selling,  and  delivering  of  timber,  have  been  found  to  prevail  to  a  very  serious 
extent  in  the  New  Forest.  These  irregularities  are  at  present  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  an  officer  sent  to  the  forest  for  that  especial  purpose,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods."  The  Council  would  guard  themselves  from 
being  supposed  to  impeach  the  honesty  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  or  of 
the  £ords  of  the  Admiralty — ^they  presume  that  the  plunder  has  been  the  work 
of  subordinates  in  both  departments ;  but  they  cannot  too  severely  condemn  the 
laxity  and  carelessness — perhaps  idleness  and  neglect  of  duty  would  be  more 
correct  terms — ^which  have  permitted  such  practices  to  spring  up  and  continue,  with- 
out check  or  correction.  To  show  that  these  evils  are  by  no  means  of  yesterday, 
and  were  no  secret  to  any  bod^,  except  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  discover  and 
prevent  them,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  or  two  items  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  timber-merchant  and  valuer,  of  Millbrook,  South- 
ampton : — "  james  Reed,  son  of  William  Reed,  assistant  deputy-surveyor  in 
New  Forest,  is  employed  in  the  forest  by  his  father  at  ^80  per  annum,  but 
refused  a  situation  worth  ^6200  per  annum"  (2933).  "  William  Barnes,  wood- 
man, whose  wages  are  jG30  per  annum,  starts  his  son  George,  a  saddler's 
apprentice,  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  Regarder,  the  pay  of  which  in  one 
jfear,  has  never  exceeded  jS24  10s.  (1761),  and  pays  upwards  of  ^500  electioneer- 
ing expenses  for  him"  (2038,  et  aeq,)  The  said  Mr.  James  Reed  "was  very  much 
in  debt  in  the  village  where  he  resided,  and  the  timber  merchants  that  he  used  to 
favour,  by  allowing  them  to  have  the  timber  by  private  contract,  paid  his  debts" 
(2984).  "  At  the  New  Park  sale,  there  were  750  ends  (pieces)  of  timber  as 
advertised,  and  at  the  sale  there  were  not  more  than  570  ends — the  others  had 
gone"  (3016.)   Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  quoted  from  this  and 


was  Colonel  Thomhill,  the  resident  deputy-surveyor,  while  all  this  "  fair  work" 
was  going  forward?  How  is  it  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  resign  his  office, 
"  solely  on  the  grounds  of  ill  health,"  since  the  appointment  of  Lord  Duncan's 
committee?  and  has  he  paid  a  balance  of  ^6700  7s.  7d.  owing  by  him  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1847,  being  precisely  jGIOO  68.  less  than  the  sum  in  his  hands 
on  the  6th  of  January^  1846  ? 

Even  if  it  were  seriously  intended  to  devote  so  much  soil  to  the  purpose  of 
growing  navy  timber,  the  system  pursued  in  the  Royal  forests  would  seem  as  if 
expressly  contrived  to  prevent  the  supply  being  either  regular  or  abundant 
Passing  over  the  waste  and  destruction  hj  deer,  and  the  heavier  depredations  of 
the  officers,  the  conflicting  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the  Crown,  before  referred 
to,  are  the  cause  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  forests  remaining  waste, 
producing  little  timber  and  no  food,  whether  for  man  or  beast,  beyond  the 
scanty  herbage  which  grows  spontaneously,  and  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  send  their  horses,  cattle,  and  (illegally)  pigs  to  pick  up  a 
living.  From  a  return,  dated  3rd  February,  1831,  we  learn  tnat  of  66,678  acres 
in  New  Forest,  only  6,000  acres  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  timber;  and  of 
21,473  acres  in  Dean  Forest,  11,000  acres  are  so  appropriated,  the  residue  being 

*  See  the  trldence  of  J.  Kash.  Baq.,  and  the  Committee's  report  Thii  witneas,  a  tfanher 
tterohent,  states  distinctly  that  timber  is  bought  by  dealers,  from  the  Bojal  Forests,  and  then 
re-sold  to  the  docktards,  fraopenUy  with  two  profits  chaiged  upon  it ;  yet  the  Adnuraltj  and 
GoBiailslonerB  of  woods  and  Forests  eoold  not  agree  as  to  piloe  I 


other  witnesses,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
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open  commonable  lands ;  "  the  enclosed  lands  to  be  thrown  open  when  the  trees 
are  past  danger  of  deer  or  cattle,  when  an  equal  quantity  may  be  enclosed  out 
of  the  waste,  in  lieu  of  what  shall  be  restored  to  common/'  In  Whittlewood 
and  Wbychwood  Forests,  containing  together  8,209  acres,  2,990  acres  are  open 
eommonable  lands,  but  in  these  forests  "the  enclosed  lands  consist  partly  of 
coppices,  which  are  by  law  thrown  open  to  deer  and  cattle  at  the  end  of  seyen 
or  nine  years  from  the  time  when  first  enclosed,  at  which  period  the  young  trees 
are  not  past  danger  of  deer  and  cattle,  and  are,  in  consequence,  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed."  In  this  return  of  1881,  Waltham  Forest  is  described  as 
containing  3,278  acres,  all  commonable.  Mr.  Milne  states  to  Lord  Duncan's 
committee  (507)  that  this  forest  is  estimated  to  contain  12,000  acres,  but  "U 
VNU  never  Tneaau/red"  The  only  portion  that  was  mapped  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Land  Eevenue  is  Hainault,  about  3,000  acres,  probably  die 
aboTe  8,278  acres.  *<  Singular  industry  and  intelligence,"  indeea  I  one  hap^y 
result  of  which  has  been  an  extensive  system  of  encroachment-'in  plain 
£n^li8b,  the  appropriation  of  these  public  lands,  by  private  individuals,  to 
their  own  uses,  ends,  and  purposes;  and  it  is  really  aimeult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  deeply  discreditable  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  and  their 
legal  advisers,  tnan  the  passive  indifiference  with  which  they  have  permitted 
this  process  of  bland  absorption"  to  proceed  unchecked.  On  all  the  Crown 
proper^  it  has  prevailed,  more  or  less ;  but  in  Waltham  Forest,  in  which,  from 
Its  vicinity  to  London,  the  land  has  become  very  valuable,  and  is  daily 
improving,  the  encroachments  are  most  serious.  John  Gardiner,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  firm  of  Femberton,  Crawley,  and  Gardiner,  solicitors  to  the  Woods  and 
Foreets,  informs  us  (614)  that  **in  1886  or  1837,  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners had  been  called  to  the  great  encroachment  made  upon  the  open 
wastes  of  Eppiog  Forest,  and  generid  instructions  were  given  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  see  how  it  stood ;"  and  "  a  special  report  was  made  to  the  Treasury 
upon  the  encroachments  in  May,  1842 ;"  and  their  approbation  was  expressed  of 
the  course  recommended." — (A.  Milne,  Esq.,  66d'4-6.)  In  1843,  an  information 
was  actually  filed  against  an  encroacher  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  May, 
1848,  that  case,  or  another,  was  to  have  been  tried,  to  settle  the  question : 
**  whether  the  lord  of  a  manor  can  make  grants  of  portions  of  the  waste  of  the 
forest  within  his  manor,  under  which  the  grantees  may  hold  their  encroachments, 
freed  and  discharged  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown;"  but  after  great  expense 
being  incurred,  it  was  not  tried,  and  "  is  now  (l&th  May,  1848)  ready  for  trial, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  come  on  in  or  after  the  ensuing  Trinity  Term,  1848" 
— (614) ;  and  sometime  in  June  or  July,  this  year,  the  case  (Regina  v,  Hallett) 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  sort  of  "  diligence"  used  in  this  ease 
is  tolerably  evident— the  Woods  and  Forest  solicitors  require  eleven  years  to 
bring  a  case  to  trial,  and  are  still  employed  nevertheless !  The  encroachments 
bad  oommenced  in  1831  (W.  Cotton,  Esq.,  4792),  and  for  five  or  six  years  no 
notice  whatever  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  of  them  by  the  Crown;  and,  of 
course,  thev  have  been  going  on  very  rapidly  until  the  above  decision.  Nay,  the 
Woods  and  Forests  are  stated  to  have  consented  to  many  of  them,  and  even  to 
have  made  some  on  their  own  occount — e,  g.^  a  sale  of  16  acres  to  a  Mr.  Hall 
Dare,  in  1843;  and  when  a  verderer  remonstrated,  and  threatened  to  abate  the 
encroachment,  our  friend  Mr.  Gardiner  answered,  "  If  you  dare  to  touch  any 
fsQoe  enclosing  any  land  that  the  Crown  has  granted  to  Mr.  Hall  Dare,  as  a 
consideration  for  money  paid,  I  will  bring  an  action  against  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests"  (H.  J.  Conyers,  Esq.,  4876J.  Whereupon  Mr.  Convers 
oomplained,  very  reasonably,  "  I  am  made  a  fool  of ;  I  came  here  to  act  and  do 
my  duty,  and  then  you  threaten  to  bring  an  action  against  me  if  I  do  mv  duty, 
miat  am  I  to  do  ?"  Which  question  he  seems  to  have  answered  practically,  like 
•n  other  lords  of  manors  in  the  forest,  by  hdping  himself  liberally  to  the  common 
land  and  the  Queen's  timber.  Further,  at  a  Forest  Court,  held  on  the  0th  Ju^, 
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1831,  ''some  hundreds  of  enoroaohments  were  presented"  "covering  some 
hundreds  of  acres,  and  applying  to  some  hundreds  of  parties."  These  were 
reported  in  full  to  "A.  Milne,  Esq.,  Office  of  Woods  "  Ac.,  on  the  80th  of  October, 
1631 :  but  when  the  next  court  was  held,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1832 — [N.B.  Bj 
law  these  courts  should  be  held  every  forty  daysj-^no  official  communication 
had  been  received  in  reply  to  such  letter"  (John  Gutts,  Esq.,  5350).  Mr.  Cutts 
explains,  with  charming  frankness,  the  whole  mystery  of  this  iniquity,  and  his 
revelations  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  encroachments  have  been  carried  on 
are  perfectly  astounding.  Two  copyholders,  and  the  lord  of  the  manoi^s 
steward  for  the  time  being,  form  what  is  called  a  "  Homage  Court,"  which  Mr. 
Gutt^  contends  has  power  to  grant  away  any  waste  lands  within  that  manor, 
irrespective  of  the  rights  of  any  party  whatsoever  (5365).  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Gutts  (who  is  the  Lord  Warden's  steward,  and  apparently  his  master,  and 
not  his  servant),  holds  a  court  of  homage  in  one  of  the  manors  within  the 
forest,  he  "  writes  to  Mr.  Noble,  the  bailiff,  or  manager,  on  the  spot,"  that  *'  he 
summons  two  copyholders  (who  may  be,  and,  no  doubt,  frequently,  not  to  say 
generally,  are  tencmU  under  Mr.  Gutt8*s  management  and  innuence),  but  with- 
out giving  any  public  notice  of  his  intention,  or  any  general  notice  to  either 
freeholders  or  copyholders ;  and  in  a  court  so  constituted  the  public  property 
is  granted  away,  and  appropriated  by  wholesale.  "We  inclose,  and  have 
inclosed,  waste,  time  out  of  mind,  and  we  have  a  riffht  to  inclose.  I  could 
name  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  building  property  that  have 
been  built  upon  waste  so  granted;  indeed,  I  hardly  know  a  ouiloing  in  the 
parish  of  Woodford  and  Wanstead  where  I  could  not  trace  the  title  to  a 

Srant  of  the  waste  "  (5368).  **  There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  acres  inclosed 
itely  "  (5446).  "  I  can  show  the  court  rolls  for  the  property  all  round  the  forest, 
and  that  the  only  title  to  the  property  is  this  grant  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  homage"  (5451}.  Moreover,  Mr.  Gutts  has  cut  timber 
on  his  estate  at  Woodford,  within  the  precincts  of  the  forest,  and  sold  1,000 
worth  at  a  time."  "Manwood  says  that  a  freeholder  cannot  cut  his  own  wood ; 
but  I  do  not  pay  any  respect  to  that,  nor  do  1  know  anybody  who  does  in 
Waltham  Forest  (5393).  Of  course  not.  Why  should  anybody,  with  only 
Mr.  Milne  and  Messra  Pemberton,  Grawley,  and  Gardiner,  to  compel  them  ? 
After  having  obtained  a  verdict  against  Mr.  Hallett,  for  encroaching  to  the 
extent  of  74  acres  in  this  forest,  these  gentlemen  let  him  off  for  ^100,  **  but 
a  fraction  of  its  value  (Mr.  Watts,  5467) ;  and  only  in  last  year's  report,  the 
Gouncil  of  the  Association  observe  that  some  encroachments  upon  the  Grown 
property  in  Wales  have  been  sold  to  the  enoroachers  (officially  described  as 
occupiers  ")  for  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  value  (24th  Report,  p.  4), 
and  this  is  **  according  to  th^  usual  practice  "  (ibid) ;  so  that,  if  encroachments 
do  not  multiply,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  commissioners.  The  natural  way  to 
preserve  the  property  would  seem  to  be  to  make  encroachments  cost  the 
offenders  twice  as  much,  at  least,  as  land  honestly  bought  in  the  market,  Knd 
a  iefir  such  examples  would  go  far  to  deter  others  fi^m  embarking  in  the 
speculation.  But  to  return,  for  a  moment,  to  Mr.  Gutts:  he  is  right  in  his  law, 
or  he  is  wrong,  which  other  witnesses  say  he  is ;  and,  indeed,  the  tone  of  his 
evidence  is  very  much  that  of  a  sharp  practitioner  putting  on  a  bold  front  to 
cover  a  bad  case ;  but  either  way  the  commissioners  are  utterly  without  excuse. 
If  he  is  right,  how  is  it  that  they  have  allowed  the  matter  to  sleep  in  Parliament 
since  1822,  and  taken  no  measures  to  adapt  the  law  to  present  cireamstanceaf 
If  wrong,  then  why  has  the  law  not  been  enforced,  ana  Mr.  Gutts  and  others 
prevented  from  helping  themselves  to  what  they  had  no  right  to?  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Hallett*s  case,  before  alluded  to,  does  not,  according  to  Mr.  Gutts, 
decide  the  point  at  issue  after  all,  inasmuch  as  his  was  not  a  grant  from  a  Lord 
of  a  Manor,  which  most  of  the  other  enoroaohments  are ;  so  that,  it  would  seem, 
another  suit  must  be  instituted,  which  it  is  muoh  to  be  desired,  that  Mem 
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Pemberton,  Crawley,  and  Gardiner,  should  oontriye  to  bring  to  a  decision  in 
somewhat  less  than  eleven  years,  otherwise  there  will  assuredly  not  be  an  acre 
of  Waltham  Forest  left  to  attest  the  vigilant  guardianship  of  the  commissioners 
and  their  legal  advisers. 

Attached  to  each  of  the  Forests  now  under  consideration,  is  an  important 
personage  called  a  Lord  Warden,  with  a  nominal  salary  of  "  five  pounds  a  year, 
and  no  perquisites,  except  of  venison"  (A.  Milne,  Esq.,  430).  What  their 
duties  ought  to  be,  the  Association  does  not  find  clearly  described  in  the 
eridence,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  foar  was  summoned  to  give 
any  account  of  his  stewardship. 

In  the  New  Forest,  the  Warden  is  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge; 
Waltham,  Lord  Momington;  Whittlewood,  Duke  of  Grafton;  Whychwood, 
Lord  Churchill ;  the  last  three  being  all  hereditary  offices,  and  a  very  curious 
example  they  furnish  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  public  derives  from 
being  saddled  with  offices  of  that  description.  "In  Hainault  Forest  [Mr. 
Milne  becomes  ambiguous  here ;  Waltham  Forest  comprehends  Epping,  which 
is  common  land,  subject  to  rights  (and  wrongs  also,  we  find)  of  lords  of  manors, 
fireeholders,  &c.,  and  Hainault,  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  fee  simple ;  surely 
Mr.  Milne  cannot  mean  that  Lord  Momin^n,  or  his  steward,  attempt^  to  cut 
timber  there?  ]  the  warden  claimed  to  cut  timber  upon  the  wastes  of  the  forest, 
but  has  been  stopped  recently  by  injunction  "  (496) ;  some  more  of  the  active 
Mr.  Cutts's  handiwork,  no  doubt!  In  Whychwood  Forest,  the  late  Lord 
Churchill,  whose  duties  are  '*the  preservation  of  the  deer  and  game,  and  the 
Royalties,'*  not  satisfied  with  "  ^62  lis.  8d.  yearly  payment,"  "  deer  and  game, 
to  an  unlimited  extent,"  for  his  own  use,  '* heath,  firs  (query,  furze?)  fern, 
bashes,  and  shrubs  (not  saplings),  and  timber,  for  certain  specified  repairs,"  set 
up  a  claim  to  all  the  timber  in  the  forest,  and  put  the  pubbc  to  an  expense  of 
£7,013  in  a  law  suit,  which  was  another  eleven  years'  affiur,  having  been 
instituted  by  the  diligent  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Crawley,  and  Gardiner,  in  April, 
1884,  and  not  brought  to  trial  when  Lord  Churchill  died  in  1845 ;  whereby  the 
suit  was  abated,  and  the  question  is  undecided  to  this  hour.  The  present  Lord 
Churchill,  however,  has  made  proposals  for  an  amicable  settlement,  which  may 
possibly  save  further  litigation,  and  another  of  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Co/s 
little  bills.  In  this  forest  the  Warden  appoints  all  the  officers,  so  that  the 
commissioners  have  practically  no  control  over  the  property  which  they  nomi- 
nally take  care  of.  In  Whittlewood  Forest,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  receives  £37 
lOs.  salary,  has  all  the  underwood,  which  is  cut  every  twenty- one  years,  Wake- 
field Lodge,  and  the  pasturage  of  Wakefield  Lawn,  consisting  of  200  to  300 
acres,  besides  venison  and  game,  ad  Ubitwm;.  but  his  Grace  claims  ail  the  deer 
as  his  own,  while  the  commissioners  say  they  belong  to  the  Crown.  The 
parties,  fortimately,  have  not  got  to  law  yet,  and  if  the  deer  were  once  killed  off, 
possibly  that  catastrophe  might  yet  be  avoided.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
discrepancy  between  Mr.  Milne's  answer  No.  430  previously  quoted,  and  his 
subsequent  enumeration  of  the  pay  and  perquisites  of  the  Lord  Wardens :  it  is 
another  proof  of  Mr.  Milne's  "intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  Crown 
estates."  The  public  will  now,  probably,  agree  with  the  Association,  that 
hereditary  Lord  Wardens  should  be  placed  in  the  same  schedule  with  heredi- 
tary Grand  Falconers  and  hereditary  pensioners,  and  abolished  forthwith ;  in 
fact,  the  office  is  a  useless  sinecure  altogether,  and  very  iiy  urious  to  the  property, 
by  creating  a  divided  authority,  with  opposing  interests,  in  the  Forests. 

The  reyenue  derived  from  the  forests  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected, 
and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  kind  of  management  which  has 
afflicted  these  fine  estates  so  long.  In  New  Forest  the  income  in  six  years— 
J88(^e  to  1040-1— was  i600,648|  and  the  expeaditurt  in  the  same  period 
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;  in  six  years— 1841  -2  to  1846-7— the  income  had  fallen  to  jS58,296,  and 
the  expenditure  had  risen  to  ^66,472,  showing  an  actual  loss  hy  the  property 
of  ahout  £2,220  yearly ;  in  1804  the  total  expenditure  wajs  jgd,l&2,  and  the 
income  £7,069 ;  in  1847  the  expenditure  was  £10,287,  and  the  income  £6,971 ! 
Even  the  New  Park  Farm,  on  which  no  rent  is  charged,  is  carried  on  to  a  loss ; 
and  Mr.  Milne's  attempt  to  explain  this  state  of  things  will  not  haye  much 
weight  with  any  one  wno  has  read  the  evidence,  or  even  the  foregoing  short 
extracts.  The  total  income  from  all  the  forests,  for  the  year  ended  5th  Januaiy, 
1847,  is  stated  in  a  return  dated  17th  March,  1848,  to  have  heen  £44,245,  and 
the  expenditure  £35,889 ;  credit  heing  taken  for  large  sales  of  timber  and  bark, 
or  equal  to  about  £8,400  per  annum.  Mr.  Downes  says  of  Whittlewood 
Forest,  the  net  income  from  which,  last  year,  was  £1  8s.  O^d.,  that  "  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  management"  (1592).  "  Whit- 
tlewood Forest  is  at  present  paying  literally  nothing,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  give  £5,000  a-year  for  it,"  and  be  at  the  cost  of  inclosing  and  cultivating  it; 
or,  "  allowing  me  three  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  timber,  I 
would  give  from  £18,000  to  £20,000  a-year"  (1669  to  1671).  Whychwood 
Forest  produced  last  year  £L28  Is.  7d. ;  Mr.  Downes  values  it  at  £4,625  a-year, 
besides  £280,000  to  £800,000  worth  of  timber  (1643  and  1658).  New  Forest 
lost  the  country  last  year  £3,266 ;  Mr.  Downes  estimates  the  land  of  the  forest 
"in  its  present  state'*  to  be  worth  £21,892,  after  allowing  for  rights  of  oom- 
monage,  feeding,  &c.  The  timber  and  plantations  he  values  at  £942,000,  equal 
at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  £82,970  per  annum  (8818  et  »eq).  Waltham 
Forest  produced,  last  year,  £852  7s.  6d. ;  out,  unfortunately,  the  evidence  does 
not  contain  any  estimate  of  its  real  value. 

In  short,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  discovers  every  conceivable 
fault  of  management,  without  one  single  visible  merit;  and  perhaps  the  most 
offensive  part  of  the  exhibition  is  the  self  satisfied  tone  of  the  various  officials, 
not  one  of  whom  appears  to  imagine  that  anything  can  possibly  be  wrong  in 
himself  or  his  department  All  past  experience  proving  so  abundantly  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  negligence,  jobbing,  and  corruption  in  the  management 
of  the  national  estates,  the  Council  of  the  Association  are  necessarily  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  sooner  the  temptation  is  withdrawn  and  this  department 
closed  for  ever,  the  better.  They  would  recommend  the  immediate  destruction 
^  of  the  deer,  and  the  passing  of  a  short  compulsory  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
settling  of  the  various  conflicting  rights  in  the  forests,  and  immediately  there- 
after the  sale,  by  public  auction,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  the  smaller  the 
better,  either  on  lease  or  in  perpetuity,  as  may,  on  mature  deliberation,  appear 
most  advisable,  of  all  the  land  m  the  forests.  The  timber  should  goat  the  same 
time :  if  wanted  for  the  navy,  suitable  wood  can  always  be  had.  The  proceeds 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  JBy  this  means  profitable 
employment  would  be  found  for  large  numbers  of  farmers  and  labourers,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  these  now  barren 
wastes  would  cease  to  be  a  national  reproach. 

Turning  to  the  general  account  for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1347,*  we 
observe,  that  the  gross  ordinary  income,  exclusive  of  the  Forests,  Parks,  and 
Gardens,  but  including  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  &c.,  estates,  is  £278,868  16s.  7d. ; 
a  considerable  sum,  suggesting  the  interesting  question  whether  it  is  at  all 
nearer  to  the  real  value  of  the  property  than  the  Forest  revenue.  This  point 
should  be  strictly  investigated.  The  charge  for  the  collection  and  management 
of  the  above,  including,  apparently,  all  the  expenses  of  the  offices  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  except  £6,808  charged  against  public  works  and 

*  The  acoounts  and  report  to  5th  Jannazy,  184S,  ate  not  yet  pnUiahed  I— Januaty,  1M9. 
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buildings,  is  JE46,008  lis.  7d.;  but  this  is  exolusiYe  of  ^40,704  16s.  6d.  for 
rfttes  and  taxes,  rents,  repairs,  compensations  upon  the  abolition  or  regulation 
of  offices,  superannuation  and  retired  allowances,  engrossing  conyeyances  and 
Crown  leases,  iSl  which  are  lumped  together  with  miscellaneous  payments,  and 
amount  to  that  sum.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  ^13,274  6s.  8d.  for  ancient  stipends 
and  annual  payments  to  schools,  churches,  chapels,  and  other  foundations, 
including  payments  charged  on  the  land  revenue,  by  Act  of  8  and  4  William 
rV.»  0.  86 ;  so  that  about  five  per  eent  of  this  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  Established  Church.  And  the  Association  has  to  observe,  that  wnere- 
exer  a  piece  of  land  has  been  granted  for  building  schools,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  able  to  discover,  it  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  predominant  sect,  which 
eannot  be  considered  a  fair  or  impartial  application  of  national  property.  The 
expenditure  upon  the  Boyal  parks  and  gardens,  the  parks  in  London,  the 
Phoenix-park,  Dublin,  and  the  Curragh  of  Eildare,  is  ^£61,318  lis.  2d.,  less 
jB8,568  6s.  4d.  received  from  those  sources — evidently  a  monstrous  waste. 

The  Association  does  not  understand  upon  what  princiole  the  empire  at  large 
is  to  be  taxed  to  provide  places  of  recreation  for  the  inhaoitants  of  London,  or 
to  effect  local  improvements  in  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world.  In  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  loeal  improvements  are  carried  out  by  local  means ; 
but,  in  these  accounts,  the  Association  finds  upwards  of  jgl  13,000  expended  in 
the  formation  of  Victoria  Park,  London  ;  j99S4,000  for  improvements  under  8rd 
and  4th  Victoria,  and  £1,202,000  under  7th  Geo.  IV.,  altogether  about  two 
millions  and  a  quarter,  exclusive  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other 
public  buildings,  which,  being  for  national  purposes,  are  properly  defrayed  by 
the  national  exchequer.  It  is  true  that  the  last-named  sum  has  been  nearly 
recovered  by  the  re-sale  of  the  property  purchased,  and,  perhaps,  the  second 
may  be;  but  the  Association  considers  it  unsafe  and  improper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  such  works,  and  is  of  opinion  that  thej  ought,  in  all  such 
oases,  to  be  left  to  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities.  The  outlay  for 
improving  Dublin  has  been  very  heavy,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
money  has  also  been  expended  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Council  are  fully  sensible  that  details  such  as  those  contained  in 
this  article,  however  important  in  themselves,  are  infinitely  less  so  than 
the  great  question  of  the  system  of  national  taxation,  to  which  they  propose  to 
devote  tiieir  principal  attention  at  an  early  day ;  they  conceive,  however,  that, 
by  exposing  the  prodigality  and  corruption  so  rank  in  evei^  department  of  the 
expenditure,  they  are,  while  demonstrating  both  the  necessity  for  large  retrench* 
ments,  and  their  practicability,  gradually,  but  surely,  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  that  entire  change  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation  which  they  advocate,  and 
would  most  earnestly  recommend.  A  system  which  can  generate  such  wicked 
extravagance  in  the  administrators  of  the  public  purse — which  can  make  its 
"  appointed  guardians"  partners  and  abettors  of  the  crime,  and  lull  the  very  tax- 

Eayers  themselves  into  a  state  of  such  amazing  carelessness  and  indifference,  as 
as  too  generally  prevailed  upon  this  subject  for  many  years  past,  "is  not,  and 
it  cannot  come  to  good."  It  stands  condemned  by  its  evil  fruits,  and  must 
suggest  to  every  reflecting  mind  the  question — Whether  to  levy  every  man's 
oontribution  to  the  nationid  expenditure  directly,  assessing  it  fairly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  and  nature  of  his  resources,  would  not  prove  at  once  the  most 
effectual  check  to  the  idle  profusion  of  the  representatives,  and  a  much  needed 
spur  to  the  vigilance  of  the  electors? 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Poit  for  the  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  of  Arthur  Young's,  published 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  which  we  are  glad  to  inserti  as  showing  how  clearly  the 
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exidting  state  of  things  was  foreseen  by  that  eminent  man,  and  that  our  opinion 
of  the  necessity  to  sell  the  Forests  is  fully  borne  out  by  his.   The  Post  says : — 

'*  The  error  which  was  committed  at  the  commencement  of  the  system  was  very 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  that  acute  observer  and  admirable  writer,  Arthur  Young,  in 
his  '  Observations  upon  the  Bill  for  the  Increase  and  Preservation  of  Timber  within 
the  New  Forest.*  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  proclaimed  that  the  scheme  was  nothing 
but  jobbery,  and  that  this  great  tract  of  land  would  be  *  kept  waste,  and  subject  to  no 
common  rights,  in  order  that  browse,  and  pollards,  and  fuel,  and  heath,  and  in- 
spectors, and  overseers,  may  be  found  a  hundred  years  hence— in  a  word,  everything 
but  what  will  be  looked  for.*  At  the  end  of  sixty  years  we  find  that  it  is  just  as  he 
predicted.  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  the  only  man  who  could  see  into  future  public  events . 
Young  also  is  among  the  prophets. 

He  insisted  that  Ministers  who  set  on  foot  the  Woods  and  Forests  establishment 
had  in  view  a  Y&cy  different  crop  from  that  of  timber : — 

" '  The  Ministers  who  bring  in  this  Bill  are  not  fools :  they  know  mankind  better— they  know 
themselves  better— they  dp  not  bring  it  forward  therefore  for  oak,  and  wonld  laogh  at  the 
infontine  credoUty  that  gare  credit  to  such  a  profession :  the  crop  they  look  for  is  of  a  different 
nature  and  growth— inspection— oontrol— commission— vlew^zamination—«nd,by  consequence 
officers  and  appointments  in  plenty.* " 

'*After  giving  the  partieulars  of  the  Bill  upon  which  Government  had  determined, 
he  thus  proceeds 

"  *Sach  are  the  first  praetleal  fmlts  of  a  commission  which  has  sat  for  many  years  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  public,  and  from  which  some  persons  were  weak  enough  to  expect  the  sale  and 
cultivation  of  the  Royal  forests  and  chases  I  " 

"  <  It  is  not  easy  to  find  proper  terms  for  characterising  the  proposition  in  the  manner  it  merits : 
the  English  language  would  fail  one  in  the  search  of  epithets  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of 
a  plan  which  has  not  one  single  feature  of  common  sense  to  recommend  it. 

"  <  There  are  but  two  principles  on  which  a  Royal  forest,  can  be  converted  to  national  use. 
First,  by  the  absolute  sale  and  alienation,  and  consequent  trust  in  the  private  interest  of  indl- 
Tiduals  for  producing  whatever  crops  are  wanted,  whether  wheat  or  oak.  Second,  by  retaining 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  trusting  to  officers  and  to  officers'  deputies  for  the 
cultivation. 

"  'The  first  is  the  only  effective  and  ho%e»t  proceeding ;  it  insures  to  the  public  the  cultivation 
,of  the  waste  tract ;  it  saves  all  the  roguery,  expense,  and  patronage  of  officers  for  doing  what 
centuries  of  experience  tells  us  they  never  will  do,  and  which  never  can  be  done  but  by  indi- 
viduals acting  for  themselves. 

"'This  Bill  prefers  the  second  method,  and  the  great  care  it  takes  in  naming  a  crowd  of 
officers,  overseers,  and  comptrollers,  points  out  too  clearly  for  any  one  to  mistake  the  aim ;  it  is 
too  gross  to  be  mistaken— thb  whole  would  bs  a  job.'  " 

"  He  then  shows  very  clearly  why  all  such  attempts  to  grow  oak  must  be  unsuc- 
cessful, except  in  producing  rich  opportunities  to  endow  useless  oommissionerships, 
and  to  keep  up  expensive  establishments.   He  says 

« (The  pretence  Is  the  future  supply  of  navy  timber.  Let  us  inquire  whether  the  provisions 
are  really  adapted  to  that  end,  or  whether  patronage,  appointment,  and  control,  be  not  the 
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objtefei  nally  in  yiew.  I  bellere  it  may  be  recelTed  aa  a  mazim,  that  to  rtUse  oak  in  guantitUt, 
im  a  country  in  a  high  ttate  of  culture  and  civilization,  it  an  abtolute  impo$Hbility.  Price  will  not 
Allow  it  The  OoyemrDent  of  any  conntry  will  always  be  able  to  bay  timl^er  from  badly  culti- 
rated  conntries  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  Individnals  in  a  cultivated  one  can  afford  to  aell  it. 
Price  in  one  country  regolates  price  in  another.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  push  the  growth 
of  oek  ia  to  promote  the  culture  of  a  bad  crop  instead  of  a  good  one,  which  is  a  gross  absurdity. 
Oak  In  quantities  can  never  be  found  but  in  forests  of  great  extent,  and  where  wolves  or  bears, 
or  other  wild  beasts,  restrain  very  much  the  increase,  and  keeping  of  cattle  and  deer,  which  are 
the  great  enemiea  of  trees.  When  oaks  sow  themselves  in  such  forests,  and  rise  thiek  and 
mheeded,  one  master  tree  will  be  nuned  up  by  several  surrounding  bad  ones,  and  all  protected 
hy  impervious  thickets  of  bushes,  Ac.,  especially  black  thorn,  in  such  a  climate  as  England ;  and 
it  is  age,  and  not  a  rapid  cultivated  growth,  that  makes  the  valuable  timber ;  it  is  what  no  one 
win  allow  in  a  cultivated  country,  and  will  be  found  only  where  men  do  not  regard  timber, 
because  worth  less  than  the  carriage  to  remove  it. 

*'  'There  is  one  possible  way  of  forcing  oak,  which  is  by  imitating  nature :  a  howling  desert 
where  scarcely  the  footstep  of  man  appears,  is  the  nursery  of  an  oak :  form  such  a  desert,  and 
yon  are  as  sure  to  have  oak.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  one  possible  method  only— by  walling 
in  the  given  tract  of  land  as  soon  as  acorns  are  sown,  and  leaving  neither  gateway,  stUe,  entrance, 
nor  footpath;  and  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  any  person  to  enter.  Let  there  be 
inspection  or  examination,  and  there  must  be  ofiicers  and  their  deputies  to  inspect ;  you  have 
fhOB  salaries  and  public  expense ;  you  will  be  sure  to  have  everything  except  oak.' " 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

lit.  To  use  all  Uwfol  and  conititiitioBal  means  of  indncingr  the  most  riffid  economy  in  tlie 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  aepaitments  of  the 
public  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expenuvely- 
coUected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  npon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  op  Msmbership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List;  Augmentation  of  National  Burden^ since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  H.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden*s  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  Auguit,  1882. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  all 

Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  WiuiAiis  9l  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liveipool, 
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FINANCIAL   REFORM  TRACTS. 


F1B8T  Bebies.]  issued  1849.  No.  9. 


[BEPBINT.] 

N.B.— The  following  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made  when 
issued  in  1849.  Some  of  the  details  may  have  since  been  altered,  but 
it  is  reprinted  to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state 
of  things  existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet 
to  be  reformed. 


THE  DEAD  WEIGHT  OF  THE  ARMY. 


Ill  1821,  a  period  of  distreM,  reductions  were  made ;  but  in  1824,  a  time  of  prof- 
perity,  we  got  back  to  our  old  extraragance.  So,  in  1829,  there  baa  been  a  falling  off 
of  the  reyenne,  and  that  has  compelled  redactions  of  which  we  sbonld  not  otherwiie 
bare  heard.  I  am  a  little  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  some  of  the  reductions  talked 
of.  The  Noble  Duke  (Wellington)  has  said  that  his  pkn  was,  that  when  an  office 
became  Tacant,  to  put  in  a  pensioner  to  sare  the  pension  to  the  country.  But  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Noble  Duke's  plan  was,  first  of  all,  to  make  officers,  in  order,  afterwards, 
to  make  them  pensioners ;  and  then,  finding  them  pensioners,  to  make  them  officers 
again,  as  a  saying  to  the  public. — Speech  of  Lord  King  on  the  State  of  the  Country, 
feb.  1830. 


SECTION  X. 

THB     HOME  STAFF. 

Haytko  shown  how  the  irregular  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Ordnance 
swells  the  mere  oflBce  expenses,  for  salaries,  postage,  stationery,  &c.,  to 
£D1,136,  the  Association  proceeds,  in  this  section,  to  show  that  in  the 
ArmyK)flBce,  and  in  the  staff  of  the  Home  Department,  enormous  office 
expenses  are  incurred  to  repeat,  in  part,  the  duty  paid  for  by  the  Ord- 
nance-office. 

But,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Britain  is  divided  into  the  follow^ 
inj  districts  ^nd  si^b-distrjcts  for  military  purposes, 
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The  FiBST  Chief  District  is  the  Northebn  and  Midland,  with 
head-quarters  at  Manchester ;  Lieatenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Arbathnot 
commanding ;  with  Lieutenant  Fane,  of  the  54th  Foot,  and  Lord 
Burghersh,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a  captain  of  the  17th  Foot 
(both  absent  from  their  regiments,  but  drawing  regimental  pay),  as  his 
aids-de  camp,  with  Colonel  H.  W.  Barnard,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
absent  from  that  regiment,  acting  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  receiving 
regimental  pay  and  the  pay  and  allowance  of  that  office,  and  Colonel 
Torke,  receiying  double  pay  as  an  assistant  quartermaster-general. 

The  sub-districts  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  Countie;  are,  first,  die 
north-west  counties,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Chester,  where 
Miyor-General  Sir  William  Warre  commands,  and  reports  all  his 
business,  through  a  staff  of  clerks,  to  Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot,  at  Man- 
chester, who,  by  his  staff  of  clerks,  reports  from  Chester  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  in  London ;  where,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
the  postages  alone  amount  to  more  than  £80,000  per  annum.  The 
officers  at  head-quarters  send  answers  or  orders,  by  their  secretaries  and 
expensive  complication  of  clerks  to  Chester,  by  way  of  Manchester, 
where,  in  defiance  of  railway  convenience,  and  the  progress  of  the  age, 
the  answers  or  orders  must  be  delayed  to  be  copied  by  the  staff  there, 
then  sent  on  to  Chester  to  be  copied,  and  issued,  after  more  delay  and 
copying,  to  regimental  quarters.  The  counties,  or  parts  of  counties, 
which  thus  receive  their  military  orders  from  London  through  Manches- 
ter, and  from  Manchester  through  Chester,  are  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Flintshire,  Denbighshire  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  a  roundabout 
way  this  of  communicating  orders  from  London  to  Shrewsbury. 

To  transact  this  roundabout  business  at  Chester,  Captain  Warre,  of 
the  57th  Foot,  is  taken  from  his  regiment,  his  regimental  pay  following 
him,  and  is  put  upon  staff  and  pay  allowance  as  an  aid-de-camp.  Also, 
Captain  Gordon,  of  the  9 1st  Foot,  is  taken  from  his  regiment  in  like 
manner,  to  be  brigade-major. 

The  second  sub-district  of  the  Midlands  is  formed  of  the  shires  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  York,  Derby, 
Nottingham  and  Rutland;  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  York, 
Major-General  Thorn  commanding;  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  of  the  36th 
Foot,  aid-de-camp  ;  and  Captain  Wynyard,  mijor  of  brigade.  In  this 
district  there  are  all  the  same  expenses  and  delays  in  communicating  with 
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London,  through  the  superior  officer  at  Mancheeier,  that  occur  in  the 
fint  sub-district.  In  vain  the  railways  accelerate  the  carriage  of  travel- 
lera  and  letters  from  London  to  Nottingham,  or  Derby,  or  York.  The 
multitude  of  military  officers  for  whom  there  is  no  legitimate  employment 
must  be  provided  for;  younger  sons,  disinherited  by  primogeniture, 
must  be  provided  for ;  the  connections  of  corrupt  politicians  must  be 
prorided  for ;  and  this  is  part  of  the  provision  that  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute "  shall  be  formed  at  Manchester,  under  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  another  at  York,  under  a  major-general ;  and  that  all  reports  from 
regiments  at  Nottingham,  or  Derby,  to  London,  shall  go  to  Tork  to 
employ  a  staff  of  tax-paid  officials  there ;  who  send  them  to  Manchester 
to  employ  the  officials  there ;  who  at  last  send  the  correspondence  to 
London. 

The  third  sub-district  comprises  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford, 
Northampton,  and  Worcester,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Birmingham,  Colonel  Arbuthnot  commanding ;  Captain  Mein,  of  the 
13th  Foot,  absent  from  his  regiment,  major  of  brigade.  And  here,  again, 
at  the  distance  of  four  hours  from  London,  reports  must  be  sent  to  be 
dedared  and  copied  at  Manchester  before  they  take  that  short  journey 
of  four  hours  to  London  direct. 

The  Sboond  Chief  District  of  England  is  the  South- West,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Hants,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Portsmouth,  Miyor-General  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence 
commanding ;  Msgor  Harvey,  87th  Foot,  absent  from  his  reghnent,  acting 
IS  aid-de-camp;  Captain  J.  H.  Purves,  as  major  of  brigade.  In  this 
''refuge  for  the  destitute"  there  are  all  the  usual  tax-paid  chiefs  and 
assistants. 

The  Third  Chibp  Distriot  of  England  is  the  Western,  comprising 
the  eonnties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset  (exclusive  of  Bristol  and 
its  vicinity,  which  sends  its  reports  direct  to  London  and  receives  them 
direct).  The  head-quarters  of  this  district  are  at  Devonport,  Miyor- 
General  the  Honourable  H.  Murray  commanding;  Captain  Prothero,  of 
the  14th  Foot,  with  double  pay,  acting  as  aid-de-camp ;  Captain  T. 
Nelson,  of  the  40th  Foot,  with  double  pay,  miyor  of  brigade ;  with  all 
the  usual  staff  of  tax-paid  assistants. 
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As  a  sub-district,  subject  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  and  part  of  Wales ;  head-quarters  at  Carmarthen,  Colonel 
Lowe  commanding ;  Major  Parkinson,  unattached,  aid-de-camp ;  Captain 
Mann,  of  the  90th  Foot,  both  with  double  pay  and  allowances,  major  of 
brigade;  with  all  the  usual  staff  to  report  to  Devonport,  and  so  to 
London. 

The  next  district  is  Jersey ;  Major-General  Sir  J.  H.  Reynett  com- 
mander and  governor,  with  pay  and  allowance  in  his  three-fold  capacity. 

The  next  district  is  Guernsey  and  Alderney ;  Msgor-General  John 
Bell  commander  and  governor,  with  similar  pay  and  allowances  according 
to  his  rank  and  his  two  offices ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  town- 
major,  with  two-fold  pay. 

There  is  next  a  district  for  the  inspection  of  cavalry,  called  the 
District  of  London,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Major-General  Brotherton, 
with  Lieut.  Bourke,  of  the  75th  Foot,  for  his  aid-de-camp,  and  Lord 
De  Ros,  a  colonel  on  half-pay,  acting  as  major  of  brigade  (the  nature  of 
whose  duties  no  soldier  can  even  guess  at),  receiving  the  half-pay  with 
one  hand,  the  full  pay  of  brigade-major  with  the  other  hand,  which, 
having  put  into  his  pockets,  he,  whose  dignity  in  the  peerage  is  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  old,  holds  out  both  his  hands  for  forage ; " 
which  having  received,  he  holds  out  another  hand  for  lodging-money ; 
and  then  both  hands  for  "  postage  and  stationery and  after  that,  opens 
his  pocket  for  travelling  expenses and  lastly,  for  salary  for  a  clerk,*' 
to  do  such  duty  as,  by  any  contrivance,  can  be  attached  to  the  office. 
The  young  De  Roses  are  also,  by  their  political  connections,  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond,  Leinster,  Rutland,  &c.,  perching  themselves,  or  are 
perched  upon,  military  positions,  where  they  can  pick  up  something  to 
live  upon. 

The  next  district  is  that  of  North  ^Britain ;  Msgor-General  Riddell 
commanding ;  Captain  Riddell,  Royal  Artillery,  aid-de-camp  ;  Colonel 
John  Eden,  assistant  adjutant-general;  Lieut.  John  O'Neill,  staff 
adjutant;  each  receiving  pay  according  to  army  rank,  and  staff  pay 
according  to  staff  rank ;  the  first  drawing  pay  for  the  sinecure  office  of 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  (which  costs  JSd64  for  its  government, 
charged  upon  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  besides  General  RiddelFs  pay  as 
governor,  charged  upon  the  Army  Estimates).  The  Governor's  charges 
arOy  in  addition  to  his  army  pay,  staff  pay,  and  Castle  pay,  £138  13s.  2d. 
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ibr  forage;  £-200  for  lodging  money;  £a  10s.  3d.  for  stationery; 
^05  Ids.  6d.  for  travelling  expenses ;  and  £1  Is.  for  miscellaneous 
expenses.  His  relative,  the  aid-de-camp,  draws  artillery  pay  as  captain, 
additional  artillery  pay  because  he  is  employed,  and  staff  pay  because 
r  h6  is  not  employed  with  the  artillery  ;  and  then  £70  Is.  3d.  for  "  forage," 
as  a  BtaiOf  officer,  and  £46  13s.  for  lodging  money."  The  items  are 
not,  individually,  heavy,  but  they  are  repeated  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  the  colonies  until  they  amount  to  millions  sterling. 

The  counties,  or  parts  of  counties,  of  England  not  included  in 
miJitaiy  districts,  are  Bedford,  Berkshire,  Brecon,  Bristol  and  its 
vicinity,  Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Leicester,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Suffolk^ 
Sarrej,  Sussex,  South  Wales  and  North  Wales,  except  Denbigh  and 
Flint. 

It  is  clear  that  if  those  counties  can  be  commanded  from  head- 
quarters in  London,  the  others  might  be  so  commanded,  and  the  staff 
expenses  saved.    For  any  purpose  of  real  service,  when  troops  are  called 
upon  to  act  as  an  armed  police,  the  actual  commanders  are  the  civil 
iQBgistrates  and  the  regimental  officers.    But  with  forces  of  county  and 
boroQgh  constabulary,  such  as  are  now  establbhed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  it  can  no  longer  be  urged,  as  heretofore  it  was  urged,  that  the 
ganisons  and  regiments  serving  at  home  are  required  as  an  armed  police. 
It  was  one  of  the  arguments  used  to  reconcile  the  ratepayers  in  boroughs 
<nd  coanties  to  an  increase  of  local  taxation  to  maintain  an  augmented 
police  force,  that  fewer  soldiers  would  be  necessary,  and  the  national 
^8  would  thereby  be  reduced  in  amount.    This  is  not  the  result. 
Although  the  counties,  boroughs  and  cities  have  their  formidable  police 
^ices,  and  though  railways  facilitate  the  morement  of  troops,  rendering 
one  regiment  as  effective  as  many  regiments  were  before,  when  infantry, 
^7  forced  marches,  could  not  exceed  thirty  miles  a-day,  the  garrisons 
tt^  home  service  troops  are  not  reduced  in  number;  on  the  contrary, 
tl^y  are  augmented. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  regiments  retained  at  home  are  so  retained 
fer  exchanging  reliefs  with  regiments  abroad ;  that  our  colonial  depen*^ 
Sendee  require  long  terms  of  military  service  from  the  regiments  of  the 
and  that  the  forces  at  home  are  requisite  to  relieve  those  forces 
abroad.    This  has  been  urged.    But  what  is  the  fact?    The  most 
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expensWe  of  the  regiments  on  home  service  do  not  take  their  turn  in 
relieving  the  regiments  abroad.  If  thej  did,  the  period  of  home  service 
might  be  as  favourable  as  it  is,  and  the  troops  at  home  be  reduced  one- 
half.  A  reference  to  the  Army  Register  shows  that  the  regiments  which 
do  not  take  their  turn  of  foreign  service  are  almost  exclusively  officered 
by  connexions  of  the  aristocracy  and  Members  of  Parliament,  the  only 
exceptions  being  in  the  class  of  officers  who  have  positive  hard  work  to 
perform — the  lieutenant-colonels  commanding,  the  adjutants,  and  quarter- 
masters— though  they  are  not,  in  all  cases,  exceptions. 


SECTION  XL 

THE  WAB-OfFICB  GLEBES  BETIBED  FROM  SEBVIOB. 

The  last  section  must  have  prepared  the  reader  of  this  for  a  statement 
of  excessive  expenditure  in  the  department  of  War-office  clerks.  But 
nothing  in  the  last,  nor  in  any  previous  section — nothing  within  the 
range  of  common  reading,  or  of  ordinary  imaginations^  would  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  that  expensive  sets  of  clerks  and  other  officers  are  paid 
handsome  salaries  for  doing  nothing  at  all. ,  They  are  paid  for  having 
had  the  official  goodness  to  retire  from  office  to  receive  their  salaries  with- 
out  working,  that  other  clerks  might  be  appointed  to  receive  salaries  and 
perform  the  work  in  their  places. 

The  system,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  through  the  mystified  public 
accounts,  seems  to  be  this : — When  one  set  of  political  principles,  or  one 
Parliamentary  faction  prevails  over  another,  and  a  change  of  Ministry 
ensues,  the  Secretary-at-War,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  other 
chiefs  of  departments  in  the  war  establishments,  are  changed  also. 

The  new  comers  have  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge  to  those  who 
placed  them  in  their  new  places.  Means  are  used  to  make  a  number  of 
clerks  retire,  by  which  vacancies  are  created,  by  which  new  appointments 
can  be  made,  by  which  Ministerial  favours  can  be  conferred,  and  gratitude 
earned  for  gratitude  discharged,  fiut  this  must  be  done  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  in  the  estimates  laid  before  Parliament  that  a  saving  has  been 
effected.  To  manage  this,  certain  offices  are  abolished,  the  occupants  of 
places  in  those  offices  retiring  on  full  pay,  and  certain  new  offices  are 
created,  to  which  a  staS  of  fresh  men,  with  a  few  old  ones,  to  act  upon 
tbsm  as  Isavsn^  to  infiise  the  spirit  of  the  old  office,  are  appointed ;  or» 
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as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  a  graduated  scale  of  salaries  is  made  out, . 
Tailing,  it  may  be,  from  £200  to  £600  a-jear,  according  to  length  of 
service.  A  clerk  rises  by  degrees  from  £'200  to  £350.  To  save  the  public 
money,  so  it  is  alleged,  when  vacancies  are  required  for  the  exigencies  of 
Ministerial  supporters,  the  clerk  who  has  reached  £350,  and  who  in  time 
might  arrive  at  £600,  is  induced  to  retire  on  the  reduced  pay  of  £250, 
in  favour  of  a  fresh  man  at  £250.  Those  two  sums  of  £950  being  put 
together,  shows  £500,  as  now  paid,  against  £600,  which,  they  say,  would 
bave  ultimately  been  the  old  clerk's  salary.  This  juggle,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  has  deceived  even  some  of  the  Parliamentary 
economists.  It  must  not  deceive  them  longer.  The  Financial  Reform 
Association  pledges  itself  to  the  country,  that  neither  this  juggle  nor  any 
other  part  of  the  corrupt  system  shall  continue  to  be  a  deception  to  the 
public  without  exposure. 

As  preliminary  to  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  the  retired  officers 
and  clerks  at  head-quarters,  the  expense  of  those  employed,  or  nominally 
employed,  may  be  repeated: — 

Comxakdbb-in-Chisv'b  Officb   £17,102  15  3 

AltfUTANT-GENSBlIi'B  OFFIOB  :— 

SalarleB  of  Clerks,  &c  £8,865  18  8 

Poatage  of  letters    6,666  15  8 

Forage,  and  travelling  expenses   672  16  1 

The  pay  of  Adjutant-General  and  asBlstants   3,242  1  3 

 £14,447  11  8 

Qt7abtebmastbr-Gemebai.*b  Office   £7,062  13  5 

8bcketabt-at-Wab'b  Office:— 
Salary  of  Secretary-at-War,  his  deputy,  his  derks,  and  contin- 
gencies  £33,665  3  5 

From  which  dednct   500  0  0 

(which  is  defrayed  by  the  Admiralty. )   

£33,155  3  6 

Add  postage  of  letters    20,052  10  2 

Total  for  the  office  of  Seoretary-at-War    £53,207  13  7 

Jxjsaa-AimKSATB-GBNBBAii'g  Office  £4,770  3  1 

Total  for  the  Staff  Department  at  head-aoarters   £96,590  17  0 

Such  is  the  bill  of  expenses  for  those  employed,  or  nominally 
employed,  in  the  offices  where  much  of  the  actual  duty  done  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  duties  of  the  Ordnance,  the  Commissariat,  the  Colonial, 
and  other  offices. 
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TflE  AMOUNTS  PAID  TO  OfFIGEBS  AND  ClEESS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  DISPLACED 
TO  MAKE  WAy  FOE  FAVOUEITES  OP  NEWEE  MiNISTEBS  ABE  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 


RETIRED  ALLOWANCES. 


1  AsBistant  Military  Secretary.. 

1  Princijpal  Clerk  

I  Superintendent  of  Accotuite  . . 
1  Private  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 

tary-at-War   

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

2  Ditto  at  £2uu  each 

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  in  Civil  employ  .. 

1  Messenger  

1  Deputy  Secretary^fct-War 

1  Ditto  £1,800,  including  a  pen- 
sion of  £800  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  Mr. 
Francis  Moore  has  volun- 
tarily relinquished  to  the 
service  of  the  public  . . 
And  to  repay  income-tax  paid 
on  the  sum  which  he  has  re- 
linquished   

Mr.  Francis  Moore  has  still 
£1,0U0  a-year,  and  though  he 
has  more  merit  for  generosity 
than  any  one  else  in  this  list, 
he  is  handsomely  paid  for 
having  been  kind  enough  to 
his  superiors  to  resign  office 
in  favoui^.of  one  ot  their 
friends.  £1,000  a-year  to  live 
upon,  and  do  nothing,  is 
liberal  pay  in  a  country  where 
the  producers  of  wealth  are 
struggling  for  a  bare  exis- 
tence, or  are  grappling  with 
bankruptcy  from  mommg  to 
night,  to  keep  it  out  of  t£elr 
houses;  meeting  the  tax- 
gatherer  at  every  turn— that 
tax-gatherer  helping  to  over- 
throw them  in  the  unequal 
struggle.  This  system  cannot 
continue ! 

1  Chief  Examiner  of  Accounts 

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

2  Ditto  at  £450  each 

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

2  Ditto  at  £30u  each 

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

4  Ditto  at  £200   

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

3  Ditto  at  £175  each 

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto'..  ..   

5  Ditto  at  £150  each 

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

2  Ditto  at  £125  each 


£733 

6 

8 

606 

0 

0 

666  13 

4 

150 

0 

0 

516  13 

4 

375 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

23U 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

125 

6 

0 

120 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

2,5U0 

0 

0 

1,000   0  0 
29  3  4 


1,000  0 
533  6 
480 
466 
900 
375 
350 
600 
270 
253 
224 
212 
800 
182 
180 
625 
160 
156 
152  10 
750  0 
145  0 
135  0 
130  U 
250  0 


1  Clerk  

2  Ditto  ut  £75  each  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

3  Messengcrb— one  at  £66,  one  at 

£40,  and  one  at  £30 

DEPABTMENT  OF  FOREIGN 

ACCOUNTS. 
1  First  or  Chief  Clerk     . . 

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S 
OFFICE. 

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  


ADJUTANT-GBNEBAL'B  DE- 
PABTMENT IN  NORTH 
BBITAIN. 

1  Clerk  

1  Messenger,  at  Is.  per  day 

ARMY    MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT. 

1  Principal  Inspector 

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  at  48.  6d.  per  day  . . 
LATE  ABMY  PAY  OFFICE. 

1  Accountant   

1  Cashier,  retired  on  full  pay  .. 

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Extra  Clerk   

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

4  Deputy  Paymasters-General, 

at  15s.  a  day  each 

2  Ditto  at  lOs.  each  

1  Ditto  at  7s.  6d.  

6  Ditto  at  58  

OFFICE  OF  MILITARY 
BOARDS. 
1  Assistant-Secretary 
LATE  MUSTER-MASTER- 
GENEBAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

1  Deputy-Master  

Master-General,  at  £1  Is.  9d. 

each  day  

1  Clerk  

LATE   COMl'TliOLLEK  OF 

ARMY  ACCOUNTS. 
1  Comptroller 

1  Secretary  

1  Ditto  

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

LATE  AGENT-GENEBAL'S 
DEPABTMENT. 

1  Agent-General  

1  Deputy  Agent-General  . . 

1  Clerk  

1  Ditto  

2  Ditto,  each  at  £90  a-ycar 
1  Ditto   . . 

1  Ditto  


C1U\ 
xoU 

n 
u 

Q 

150 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

725 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

262  10 
125  0 
82  2 


1,000 
850 
400 
375 
300 
221 
130 
82 
68 
60 


1,000 
530 
290 
120 
80 
50 


350 
350 
110 
100 
180 
85 
50 


1,095  0  0 

865  0  0 

136  17  6 

647  10  0 


125  0  0 


1,000  0  0 


396  18  0 
99  0  0 
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BETIBED  OFFICEBB. 

CHELeSA  HoSPZTAIi. 

1  Physician  and  Sugeon..      ..  £250  0  0 

1  Deputy-Smgeon   94  10  0 

1  Clerk   5000 

1  Ditto   42  0  0 

1  Apothecary   210  0  0 

1  Clerk   860  0  0 

1  Ditto   130  0  0 

1  Ditto   lis  0  0 

3  Ditto  at  £110  a-year  each  330  0  0 

1  Ditto   105  0  0 

1  Ditto   94  0  0 

1  Ditto   asoo 

1  Ditto   84  0  0 

3  Ditto  at  £80  a-year  each  240  0  0 

1  Ditto   76  0  0 

1  Ditto   74  0  0 

1  Ditto   72  0  0 

3  Ditto  at  £70  a-year  each       . .  210  0  0 

1  Ditto   6500 

2  Ditto  at  £57  a-year  each  114  0  0 

2  Clerks  at  £55  a-year  each  110  0  0 
1  Ditto   64  0  0 

3  Ditto  at  £50  each   150  0  0 

1  Ditto   4800 

1  Ditto   4600 

2  Ditto  at  £46  each   90  0  0 

1  Ditto   40  0  0 

1  Ditto   39  12  0 

1  Ditto   3600 

1  Inspector  of  Pensioners,  Han- 

orer    121  0  0 

BoTAii  MHiiTABY  College. 

1  Inspector-General  500  0  0 
1  Captain  of  Cadets,  at  78.  Id. 

a-day    129  5  5 

1  Professor  of  FortUications  220  0  0 

1  Ditto  of  Classics   182  10  0 

1  Instractor  of  Arithmetic  109  0  0 

1  Ditto  of  Landscape  Drawiiig  230  O  0 

1  Ditto  of  Fortifications..  135  0  0 

1  Master  of  Military   Drawing  68  0  0 

1  Master  of  Fortifications  113  0  0 

1  Professor  of  Mathematics  330  0  0 

1  Clerk    50  0  0 

1  Honsekeeper    43  0  0 

1  Cook   2300 

1  Sempstress   25  0  0 

1  Ditto   28  0  0 

1  Sergeant-Major   52  0  0 

1  None    20  0  0 

1  Ditto   2000 

1  Blatron    70  0  0 

1  Housekeeper    47  0  0 


I  Hospital-Sergeant  .    . .  £12 

1  Pioneer  Corporal   14 

1  Beading  Mistress   16 


1  Ditto   20 

1  Hospital  Nurse   12 

1  Ditto   8 

1  Sergeant-Porter   34 

1  MisceUaneons  359 
Total  for  retired  pay  to  clerks  in 
the  army  civil  serrice,  and 
other  servants   in  Great 

Britain  £35,695  11  0 

To  which  add  similar 
retired  salaries  in  Ire- 
land : — 

1  Clerk,  Chief  Secretary's-office    418  9  4 
1  Ditto,  office  of  Military  Ac- 
counts   69  4 

1  Burgeon-General  150  0 

1  Assistant-Secretary  of  Lieut.- 

General  Commanding  276  18 

1  Messenger  to  Ditto  16  17 

1  Clerk   98  0 

1  Daughter  of  the  late  Deputy 

Paymaster  of  Kilmalnham..  100  0 
1  Provedore,  Kilmainham  203  1 

1  Clerk  to  Paymaster,  Ditto  30  9 

1  Ditto  to  the  Begistrar  . .  42  0 

3  Nurses    27  0 

1  Brigade    Major,  Yeomanry 

Department   

2  Ditto  

1  Ditto  

1  Paymaster  and  Agent  of  Wi- 

dows' Pensions  

2  Agents  of  half -pay 

Other  Servants    194  9  9 


168  9 
393  1 
112  6 

498  9 
563  17 


Total  for  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  £39,048  4  11 

Deduct  probable  saving  for  this 

year  by  deaths  815  19  4 


£38  232  5  7 
Deduct  sums  contributed  by  the 
various  new  appointments  of 
clerks  to  the  foregoing  offices    732  5  7 


And  there  remains  to  be  paid  by 
the  public  for  retixxKl  clerks 
and  servants  in  the  army  civil 
service,  from  1st  April,  1848,  to 
31st March,  1849      ..      ..£37,500  0 


The  foregoing  are  only  a  part,  and  a  small  one,  of  the  retired  allow- 
aooes  to  the  whole  War  estahlishment.  Bnt,  as  one  branch  of 
ezpenditnre — the  retired  pay  of  the  civil  service  branch  of  the  army 
(the  ordnance,  navy,  Ac,  being  still  in  reserve,  as  also  the  retired  pay 
to  the  military  branches  of  the  array), — they  afford  evidence  of  unjust 
government  practices,  which  no  reader  can  fail  to  understand.  The 
bona  fide  superannuations  to  aged  servants  are  exceptions  ;  bnt  these, 
in  the  foregoing  list,  are  few.  That  list  is  one  of  prices  paid  and 
received  for  Parliamentaiy  support. 

SECTION  XII. 

THE  SBTIBED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ABMY. 

The  last  section  contained  the  particulars  of  emoluments  known  as 
"  retired  pay,"  or  "  superannuations,"  drawn  by  the  clerks  and  other 
civil  aervanta  of  the  army,  who  have  vacated  their  offices  to  make  way 
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for  new  sets  of  clerks  appointed  by  new  sets  of  Cabinet  MinisterB.  The 
snm  to  be  paid  in  the  current  year,  out  of  the  taxes,  to  those  favourites 
of  political  fortune,  is  £37,500. 

The  present  section  embraces  other  sums  of  retired  pay  and  allowances 
in  the  Army  department  of  the  War  establishments,  in  four  classes. 

First  Class.  For  the  pay  of  general  officers  not  performing  any  duty, 
and  not  holding  the  clothing  and  horse-dealing  offices  as  head  colonels  of 
regiments — their  pay.  according  to  the  particulars  given  below,  JB76,000. 

Second  Class.  For  full  pay  to  officers  who  have  been  induced  to  retire 
from  the  army,  and  waive  their  claims  to  future  promotion,  to  make  room 
for  other  officers — their  pay,  distributed  according  to  the  particulars 
given  below,  £67,000. 

Third  Class.  Allowances  and  rewards  to  officers  and  others  for  dis- 
tinguished services,  and  for  appointments  in  garrisons  to  which  no  mili- 
tary duty  attaches,  but  which  have  been  conferred  on  officers  as  rewards, 
in  addition  to  retired  full  pay,  or  half-pay,  distributed  according  to  the 
particulars  stated  below,  £15,607. 

Fourth  Class.  For  pay  and  allowances  to  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  appointed  to  volunteer  corps,  and  for  contingent 
allowances  to  those  volunteer  corps,  including  the  expenses  of  field-officers 
of  the  army  who  may  be  appointed  to  inspect  those  corps ;  and  for  the 
pay  and  other  expenses  of  clerks  to  the  Lord-lieutenants  of  counties, 
occasioned  by  those  corps  of  volunteers  (but  not  including  the  cost  of 
their  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition,  which  is  ohaiged  to  the 
account  of  Ordnance  stores),  £80,308  10s. 

There  is  no  official  statement  of  particulars  of  this  sum  yet  attainable, 
as  several  of  those  volunteer  corps  have  only  been  formed  during  the 
present  year ;  and  others,  like  that  of  Sir  John  Gerard,  called  the 
Lancashire  Hussars,"  are  only  in  process  of  formation. 

Eeferring  back  to  the  particulars  of  the  first  dass,  we  find  them  to  be 
as  follow : — 

PER  ANNUM. 

10  Unemployed  G^neralB,  at  £1  128. 6d.  per  day    £6,681  5  0 

16  Unemployed  GeneralB,  at  £1  5b.  per  day    7,300  0  0 


26  Unemployed  Lieatenant-OeneralB,  at  £1 58.  per  day   11,406  6 

60  Unemployed  Major-Generals,  at  £1  5b.  per  day   31,481  5  0 

And,  "  For  an  additional  allowance  to  Buch  of  the  above  general  officers  as 
were  reduced  In  1814  from  commissions  in  the  Foot  Guards  as  Field 


officers  and  Captains,  to  complete  their  pay  to  the  foUowlng  rates" 
(beLog  curious  specimens  of  retrenchmentX  one  unemployed  General 
(formerly  third  Major  in  the  Guards^  his  pay  being  £700  per  annum,  and 
the  ordinary  pay  £466  5s. .  the  difference  to  place  him  in  the  same  position 
if  he  had  obtained  all  his  promotion  in  the  Foot  Guards,  is 


is   848  16  0 

  „    _  Foot  Guards), 

to  make  their  pay  of  £466  68.  each  up  to  £600  each    175  0  0 


2  Unemployed  Generals  (formerly  Captains  of  companies  in  the  Foot  Guards), 

'  •  •    ^of  *      "  " 


For  the  charge  of  general  officers  removed  from  their  regi- 
mental commissions  in  the  Foot  Guards  in  1821, 1836, 1880, 
1841,  and  1846,  and  who  receive  paj  according  to  the  rank 
they  now  hold,  as  if  thej  had  continued  in  the  Guards,  and 
received  their  promotion  there  : — 

8  Unemployed  Lieutenant-Generals,  one  at  £900  per  annum,  one  at  £550, 

andoneat£600    0  0 

2  Unemployed  Major^nerals,  at  £000  each   liJOO  0  0 

For  the  oharge  of  42  other  unemployed  MaJor-G^nenOa  at  ^iOO  pw  a&num  laoh     16,800  0  • 
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For  the  charge  of  five  other  unemployed  general  officers, 
who  receive  more  than  £400  per  annum  each,  namely — 

1  Unemployed  Ueutenant-Oeneral,  at  £1  68.  7d.  per  day   £466  17  11 

1  Unemployed  Malor-Oeneral,  at  £1 9s.  2d.  per  day    632  1  0 

8  Unemployed  liaJor-OeneralB,  at  £1  Sb.  per  day  each    1,260  6  0 

Making  a  total  of  pay  for  unemployed  general  offlcera,  and  for  allowances  to 


make  the  pav  of  those  remoTed  from  the  Foot  Guards  (to  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  country)  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  been  remoTed,— in 
other  words,  to  shift  we  burden  oil  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  under 
pretence  of  remoylng  it    76,000  0  0 

The  particulars  of  the  second  class,  namely,  for  retired  field  officers 
and  captains  of  the  army  who  have  heen  induced  to  retire  on  full  pay, 
waiving  their  claims  for  promotion,  hy  which  promotion  is  found  for  a 
new  set  of  officers,  and  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  whole  is  augmented  by 
the  sum  of  £57,000 ;  this  being  occasioned  by  an  arrangement  made  in 
1840,  under  pretence  of  retrenchment   Those  particulars  are  for — 

S2  lieutenant-Colonels,  at  17s.  each  per  day   £6,206  0  0 

90  Majors,  at  16s  each  per  day   

46  CSaptains,  holding  brevet  rank  as  field  officers,  which  brevet  rank  was 


90  Majors,  at  16s  each  per  day    6,840  0  0 

"  '^ptains,  holding  brevet  rank  as  field  officers,  which  brevet  rank  was 
conferred  on  them  and  others  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  marriage,  and 


some  of  the  Royal  births,  adds  9b.  a-day  to  their  pay  for  life ;  45  at  18s. 

7d.  per  day  each   11,166  6  8 

70  Captains  (without  the  rank  of  brevet  field  officer^  at  lU.  7d.  per  day   ^  14,797  14  2 

Making    £87,906  0  6 

fiom  this  charge  is  to  be  deducted  a  sum  which,  through  oilloial  mystery,  or 
the  financial  disorder  of  all  the  army  accounts,  is  introduced  in  this 

account  without  explanation   6,662  2  6 


0 


And  there  remains     £81,846  7  11 

Add  for  retired  full-pay  subalterns,  &o. — 

82  lieutenants,  at  7s.  6d,  each  per  day    £11,228  16  0 

13  lieutenants,  at  6s.  6d.  each  per  day    1,642  2  6 

1  Sub-Iieutenant,  at  lis.  lOd.  per  day   216  19  2 

90  Snsigns,  at  6s.  8d.  each  per  day   1,916  6  0 

1  JEnsign,  at4s.8d.perday   86  8  4 

8  l>aymast6rs,  at  16s.  each  per  day    821  6  o 

6  Adjutants,  at  88. 6d.  each  per  day     776  12  6 

16  Quartermasters,  at  6s.  6d.  each  per  day    1,806  0  0 

7  Quartermasters,  at  6s.  each  per  day   766  10  0 

1  Surgeon,  at  14s.  Id.  per  day   267  0  6 

2  Assistant  Surgeons,  at  7s.  6d.  each  per  dav   278  16 

AUowance  to  one  of  the  above  officers,  who  formerly  held  companies  in  the 

Invalids   80  0  0 

£67,868  8  4 

Deduct  probable  saving  by  casualties   863  8  4 

And  there  remains  to  be  paid  this  year  for  officers  who  have  been  induced  to 
retire  on  fuU  pay,  to  make  room  for  new  officers,  as  arranged  by  the 
Government  in  1840,  in  shape  of  a  measure  of  economy,  but  which  is. 
in  reality,  an  addition  to  the  -wasteful  expenditure  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  a  people  whose  burdens  are  crushing  them  to  commercial  death, 
namely   £67,000  0  0 

The  third  class  of  militaiy  costs  to  be  particularised  in  this  section  is 
one  amounting  to  £15,597 ;  of  that  sum,  j68,206  16s.  Id.  is  paid  to 
officers  as  additions  to  full  or  half  pay,  in  name  of  rewards  for  distin- 
guished services.  The  nominal  list  of  those  officers  is  too  long  to  be 
repeated  here.  Some  of  them  have  per  annum  under  this  head, 
and  are,  doubtless,  officers  of  distinction ;  but  most  of  them  hold  a 
plurality  of  offices, — some  being  regimental  clothiers  and  horse-dealers, 
drawing  pay  and  profits  as  such,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  as  sinecure 
governors  of  garrisons ;  while  others,  though  irreproachable  as  officers, 
have  been  put  upon  this  list  in  consequence  of  political  rather  than 
military  aervioes  of  dittinotion.   It  is  not  yet  twelve  months  ainoe  a 
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Member  of  Parliament,  eminent  as  an  economist,  drew  upon  himself 
the  severe  animadversion  of  naval  and  military  officers  and  of  their 
political  connexions,  by  declaring  the  army  and  navy  to  be  trading 
professions,  and  that  they  were  unnecessarily  large  and  expensive.  Of 
those  who  were  the  sharpest  in  rebuking  this  economist  was  a  military 
Member  of  Parliament,  elected  by  a  popular  metropolitan  constituency. 
It  was  a  service  of  consequence  to  that  Government,  which  was  adding 
to  the  numbers  and  expensiveness  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  hear  from 
the  representative  of  a  large  and  popular  constituency,  that  the  army 
and' navy  were  not  too  large,  that  they  were  not  more  expensive  than 
was  requisite,  and  that  they  were  not  trading  professions.  It  may,  or  it 
may  not,  have  been  for  this  timely  poUtical  service ;  it  may  have  been 
for  some  previous  military  distinction,  that  this  military  Member  of 
Parliament  was  placed  on  the  list  of  those  receiving  the  rewards  now 
under  examination  by  the  Financial  Reform  Association  ;  but  if  so,  it  is 
remarkable  that  his  vindication  of  an  extravagant  miUtary  expenditure 
and  his  reward  came  together. 

Besides  those  officers  who  have  rewards  in  money  without  any  office 
being  attached  to  the  reward  (about  fifty  in  number,  absorbing  the  sum 
of  dg8,296  15s.  Id.  as  already  stated),  there  are  the  following  who  have 
the  pay  of  offices,  to  which,  using  the  language  of  the  official  estimates, 

no  duty  is  attached.''  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sums  set 
against  each  office  do  not  express  the  actual  expense  to  the  public.  A 
sinecure  governor  has  an  actual  establishment  under  him  in  the  place 
where  he  is  governor,  who  also  receives  pay.  And  to  pay  and  manage 
the  department  of  the  Army-office,  through  which  their  pay  and 
allowances  pass,  a  set  of  expensive  clerks  is  required  ;  while  to  pay  and 
manage  other  portions  of  the  sinecure  pay  and  allowances,  another  set 
of  expensive  clerks  is  required  in  the  Ordnance-office.  Taking  the 
governorship  and  lieutenant-governorship  of  Edinburgh  Castle  as  an 
instance,  the  sinecure  pay  of  the  governor  is  charged  in  the  shape  of 
sundry  allowances  under  the  head  of  Home-staff.  But  there  is  also  a 
lieutenant-governor,  whose  emoluments  come  through  the  department  of 
military  rewards,  now  under  examination.  He  receives  £173  7s.  6d.  of 
pay,  and  £200  as  an  allowance  for  ''fire  and  candles."  The  pay 
department  requires  a  staff  of  clerks,  and  the  fire  and  candle  depart- 
ment a  staff  of  clerks — the  latter  making  out  balances  with  the 
Commissariat,  who  should  issue  the  fire  and  candles  ;  and  a  third  set  of 
clerks  in  the  Commissariat  is  employed  in  striking  balances  with  them 
about  transactions  which  have  no  real  existence ;  while,  again,  the 
Ordnance  department  incurs  a  similar  expense  for  the  inferior  offices  in 
the  Castle,  which  those  sinecures  call  into  existence. 

The  list  of  rewards  to  army  officers,  in  shape  of  sinecure  garrison 
appointments,  stands  thus  : — 

t>EB  ANKtTV. 


Aldemoir,  Town  Major    £69  19  2 

Belfast,  Town  Major    63  13  8 

Ditto,  Liodging  aUowance   25  4  0 

Berwick,  Governor  Sir  J.  BaUmrst    568  15  10 

Dartmonth,  Fort  Major    69  19  2 

Dancannon  Fort,  Fort  Major    03138 
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EdinbTiigh  Castle,  Lieutenant-Governor   £173  7  6 

Ditto,  fire  and  candle    20nOo 

OraTeeend,  liientenant-Goyemor    173  7  6 

Hnll,  Lientenant-Govemor  •   173  7  6 

Malta,  Garrison  Qnartermaeter   136  17  6 

New  Geneva,  Fort  Major   159  4  0 

Portsmouth,  Physician    173  7  6 

Qnebeo,  Governor    346  15  0 

Ditto,  for  fire  and  candle     98  17  1 

Bt.  Mawes,  Captain  or  Keeper    104  18  9 

Searboron^,  Governor    1542 

Sheemess,  Governor. .    284  7  11 

Snemoath,  Lientenant-Govemor    173  7  6 

e  of  Wii^t,  Captain  of  Sandown  Fort    173  7  6 

Ditto,  Captain  of  Carisbrook  Castle   173  7  6 

Ditto,  Captain  of  Cowes  Castle   173  7  6 

Fort-Wiluam,  Lientenant-Govemor   173  7  6 

Portsmouth,  Surgeon   44  21 

Portland  Castle,  two  porters    21  5  10 

Isle  of  Wight,  seven  wardens    85  3  4 

Ctoque  Ports,  Lord  Warden    474  10  0 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Dover  Castle    173  7  6 

Deputy-Governor,  Dover  Castle   104  18  9 

Pay  of  the  ofBcers  and  gunners  of  Archcliife,  Bulwark,  and  of  Dover, 

Sandown,  Deal,  Sandgate  and  Walmer  Castles    539  8  10 

Which,  with  the  former  sum  of  £8,296  158.  Id.  makes  13,507  8  10 

Add  to  which  the  following : — 

A  sum  not  to  exceed  £2,000  a-year  to  be  distributed  pursuant  to  her  Majesty's 
warrant  of  the  19th  December,  1845,  in  annuities  or  rewards  for  distinguished 
meritorious  service  to  sergeants,  in  sums  not  exceeding  £20  a-year,  which  may 
be  held  during  service,  and  together  with  pension   2,000  0  0 

Total  for  rewards  under  this  head   £15,507  0  0 

While  examining  the  costs  incurred  by  the  retirement  of  employed 
military  officers,  on  the  pretence  of  retrenchment,  by  which  the  cost  of 
the  army  is  in  reality  augmented,  the  Financial  Reform  Association 
observes,  with  suspicion,  the  report  that  the  Government  contemplate  a 
revision  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  departments  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  in  the  army.    The  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  We  understand  that  the  redactions  in  the  Excise  will  be  of  a  very  extensive  nature ; 
and  that,  independently  of  those  officers  who  will  be  recommended  for  permanent  retired 
allowances,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  will  be  placed  upon  the  redundant  list,  to  be 
re-admitted  into  the  service  as  vacancies  may  arise  in  the  reduced  establishment;  and 
nntil  all  these  redundant  officers  shall  have  heen  provided  for,  no  new  appointments  will 
be  allowed  to  take  place." 

Now  what  the  public  interest  requires  is  a  reduction  of  expenditure, 
not  a  removal  of  Excise  officers,  to  remain  idle  and  draw  pay  in  their 
idleness.  Should  this  Excise-office  and  Custom-house  reform  resemble 
the  Army,  Ordnance,  and  Navy  reform,  the  **  redundant"  officers  will  be 
paid  fordoing  nothing,  while  new  departments  are  created,  with  additional 
officers,  to  do  the  duty  of  the  **  reformed"  department. 

SECTION  xm. 

UNEMPLOYED  OFFicEns  OF  THE  ARMY. — (Continued,) 

The  classes  of  unemployed  officers  which  the  last  section  treated  of 
were  those  retired  on  full  pay,  and  those  who,  besides  retiring  on  full  pay, 
were  in  the  receipt  of  reward  and  other  emoluments,  many  of  them  having 
retired  to  give  way  to  other  officers,  a  few  of  them  only  being  disabled 
from  service  by  old  age. 
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The  present  section  treats  of  officers  who  are  in  receipt  of  half-pay, 
some  of  them  aged  or  disabled,  most  of  them  as  able  and  as  willing  to  be 
employed  as  they  were  at  any  previous  period  of  their  lives,  but  who  are, 
to  the  expense  of  the  nation  and  the  discredit  of  the  Tarious  Govemments 
which  have  thus  wasted  the  public  revenue  and  added  burden  to  burden 
upon  the  industrious  people,  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the  favourites  of 
political  parties,  who  could  not  have  risen  to  high  rank  as  fast  as  was 
desired,  had  these  remained  in  the  service.  The  sums  paid  to  them  are 
as  follows : 


PKRDAT.  PEBAMirUM. 

68  Lieut  .Colonels   lU.  Od.  £38,726  0  0 

4  Ditto  12   6..      912  10  0 

1  Ditto,  receiving  a  portion  of 

half-pay    100  15  0 

Special  allowance  of,  £100  a-year 
each,  to  20  Lieut -Colonels  of 
long  and  meritorions  serrice, 
having  the  brevet  rank  of  Colo- 
nel, who  having  retired,or  who 
may  retire,  to  half-pay,  after 
80  years'  service,  on  full  pay. .  2,000  0 

1  Major  7  6..      186  17 

240  Ditto   9  6..  41,610  0 

4  Ditto  10  0..      780  0 

4  Captains  8  U..      286  18 

65  Ditto   5  0..    6,981  6 

4  Ditto   6  6..      401  10 


797  Ditto   7  0.. 101,816  16 


67  1  10 
64  16  0 
2,967  18 
888  B 
0..  12,921  0 
6..  68,666  10 
8..  7,068  16 
848  12 


4.. 

0 


2. 


67  Ditto  7  6..  7,801  17 

58  Captains  8  0. .  7,788  0 

1  Ditto,  receiving  a  portion  of 

half-pi^   

1  Captain-Lieutenant  8  0.. 

66  Lieutenants   2 

7  Ditto   8 

177  Ditto  4 

886  Ditto  4 

88  Lieutenants   4 

9  Ditto  6 

1  Ditto,  receiving  a  portion  of 

half-pay   6416  0 

1  Ditto,      ditto  A   44  16  0 

1  Ditto,      ditto   29  16  0 

1  Ditto,      ditto   28  10  0 

82  Comets,  Ensigns,  and  Second 

Lieutenants   1  10..  1,070  18  4 

8  Ditto  2  6..  866  0  0 

188  Ditto  8  0..  7,281  16  0 

11  Comets,  Ensigns,  and  Second 

Lieutenants   8  6..  702  12  6 

1  Paymaster  4  0..  78  0  0 

1  Ditto  6  0..  109  10  0 

9  Ditto   7  0..  1,149  16  0 

62  Ditto  7  6..  7,117  10  0 

8  Ditto  8  0..  292  0  0 

2  Paymasters  10  0..  866  0  0 

15  Ditto   12  6..  8,421  17  6 

8  Ditto   18  0..  711  16  0 

4  Ditto   16  0..  1,096  0  0 

4  Adjutants   2  0..  146  0  0 

2  Ditto  8  0..  109  10  0 

9  Ditto  4  0..  667  0  0 

7  Ditto  4  6..  674  17  6 

1  Quartermaster  1  6..  27  7  6 

84  Quartermasters  2  0..  1,241  0  0 

1  Ditto  2  6..  46  12  6 

46  Ditto  8  0..  2,618  10  0 

26  Ditto  4  0..  1,826  0  0 

8  Ditto  6  0..  278  16  0 

41  Ditto  6  0..  4,489  !«  0 

9  Ditto  8  0..  1,814  0  0 

8  Veterinaiy-SnrKeons  ..8  6..  191  12  6 

8  Ditto  i  6-  246  7  6 


246  7  6 
1..   1,639  1  8 


8  Veterinary  Surgeons  .  .7s.  Od.  £888  6 

8  Ditto  8  0..  488  0 

8  Ditto   12  0..  667  0 

1  Chaplain  2  6..  46  12 

4  Ditto  8  4..  243  6 

6  Ditto  6  0..  466  C 

1  Ditto  6  6..  10«)  7 

1  Ditto  6  0..  109  10 

1  Ditto  7  0..  127  15 

1  Ditto  7  6..  186  17 

8  Ditto   16  0..  876  0 

1  Deputy  Q.  M.  General  .11  0. .  800  16 
1  Inspecting  Held  Officer 

of  Militia  11  0..  200  16 

4 Sub-Inspectors  of  Militia7  0..  511  0 

1  Ditto  8  0..  146  0 

8  Depot  or  District  Pay- 
masters  7  6..  410  12 

1  Ditto   12  6..  228  2 

District  Adjutant  4  0.. 

3  Ditto  4  6.. 

4  Surgeons-Major  of  Foot 

Guards  21 

1  Beffimental  Surgeon- 

Major  11  6..  209  17  6 

2  Surgeons  2  0..  78  0  0 

1  Ditto  6  6..  100  7  6 

8  Ditto  6  0..  828  10  0 

82  Ditto  7  0..  4,088  0  0 

8  Ditto  8  0..  438  0  0 

26  Ditto                         10  0..  4,662  10  0 

7  Ditto   11  6..  1,469  2  6 

18  Ditto   18  0..  8,084  6  0 

43  Ditto   16  0..  11,771   6  0 

1  Ditto   17  6..  819   7  6 

4  Assistant-Surgeons  ....2  6..  182  10  0 

4  Ditto  3  0..  21«  0  0 

88  Ditto  4  0..  2,774  0  0 

1  Ditto  6  0..  91   6  0 

1  Ditto  6  0..  109  10  0 

6  Inspectors-General  of 

HospiUU   20  0  .  2,190  0  0 

1  Ditto  21  1..  384  15  6 

2  Ditto   25  0..  912  10  0 

7  Ditto   80  0..  8,882  10  0 

2  Deputy  Inspectors- 

General  10  6..  883  6  0 

6  Ditto  12  6..  1,140  12  6 

1  Ditto   14  0..  266  10  0 

4  Ditto   16  0..  1,095   0  0 

6  Ditto   17  0..  1,661  6  0 

6  Ditto   20  0..  2,190  0  0 

1  Assistant  Inspector  ..10  0..  182  10  0 

I  Ditto   12  6..  228  2  6 

1  Assistant  Inspector  ..17  0..  810  6  0 

10  Physicians   10  0..  1,826  0  0 

8  Staff-Surgeons   5  0..  278  16  0 

1  Ditto  6  0..  109  10  0 

17  Ditto  7  0..  2,171  16  0 

3  Ditto  9  0..  492  16  0. 

1  Ditto  9  6..  178  7  6 

13  Ditto   10  0..  2,872  10  0 

8  Ditto   11  6..  629  12  6 
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FIB  DAT.  FIB  AKVITlf . 

2  Stafl-SmseoBS  lS8.0d.  £488  0  0 

4  Ditto   16  0..  1,168  0  0 

1  Ditto   22  0..  401  10  0 

6  Ditto,  Ist  Ctiu   15  0..  1,642  10  0 

10  Ditto,  ditto  17  0..  8,102  0 

4  Ditto,  2nd  Class  6   0..  488  0  0 

1  Ditto,  ditto  18  0..  287  6  0 

1  Ditto   16  0..  278  16  0 

8  Staff  Assist. -Surgeons.. 8  0..  164  6  0 

6  Ditto  4  0..  866   0  0 

2  Ditto  7  6..  278  16  0 

6  ApothMaries  6  0..  466  6  0 

Ditto   7  6.. 

7  Hospital  Assistants....  2  0..  265  10  0 
2  Pnxreyors  10  0..  965  0  0 

22  DepntjPiinreyon  6  0..  2,007  10  0 

1  Ditto  8  0..  146  0  0 

1  Superintendent  12  6.. 

&KDUCSD  OITFICEES  OF  HS& 
MAJESTY'S  AMSBICAN 
FORCES. 

2  Captains  6  0..  82  10  8 

7  Lieutenants   2  4..  298  1  0 

1  Ditto  8  0..  64  16  0 

2  Ditto  4  0..  146  0  0 

1  Second  Lieutenant  ...  .8  0. .  64  16  0 

12  ICnsigns   1  10..  401  10  0 

1  Adjutant  4  0..  78  0  0 

1  Quartermaster  2  0..  86  10  0 

REDUCED  AND  BSTIUED 
OFFICRBS  OF  HEB  MA- 
JESTY'S LAND  FORCES. 

1  Lieutenant-Colonel   600  0  0 

1  Ifajor    100  0  0 

1  captain    191  6  0 

1  Lieutenant   24  0  0 

1  Ditto  8  6..  63  17  6 

2  lieutenanta   4  6..  164  5  o 

1  Ditto  7  0.  127  16  0 

2  Taarmasters  6  0..  182  10  0 

2  Ditto  7  6..  278  15  0 

14  Qoartermasters  8  0..  766  10  0 

2  Ditto  4  6..  164   6  0 

14  Chaplains   4  0..  1,022  0  0 

1  Ditto   16  0..  292  0  0 

1  AsBictant-Surgeon  ....8  0..  64  16  0 

1  Adjutant  4  0..  78  0  0 

1  Dep.Commlss.-06nerall6  0..  273  16  0 

1  Commissary  of  Musters  ....  169  8  9 

1  Ditto   100  0  0 

2  Chaplains,  £86  each  per  annum  70  0  0 
4  Ditto,  £40  each  per  annum  . .  160  0  0 
1  Ditto  16  0..  278  16  0 


FIB  DAT.  VmSLAMKUlL 

1  Master  of  Depot  Vessel,  Ports- 
mouth  £86  0  0 

1  Offlcer.commandingJerseyTroop    73  0  0 

1  Quartermaster  Os.Od.      164  5  0 

1  Provost  Marshal    200  0  0 

1  Quartermaster,Mllitar7  Asylum    75  0  0 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 
1  Director-General  of  Military 

Hospitals    866  17  6 

1  Inspector-General    of  Hos- 

pitals 80  0..  647  10  0 

2  Ditto   87  11..  1,883  19  2 

1  Ditto   601  19  7 

1  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 

Hospitals   24  0..  488  0  0 

1  Physician  10  0..  182  10  0 

1  Surgeon  (regimental)    75  0  0 

1  Assistant-Suigeon   4  0..  73  0  0 

1  Ditto   7  6..  186  17  6 

1  Purveyor  16  0..  278  15  0 

1  Ditto   8  0..  64  16  0 

1  Medical  Clerk    54  0  0 

SEDUCED  AND  RETIRED 
OFFICERS  OF  HER  MAJES- 
TY'S AMERICAN  FORCES. 

1  Adjutant    86  0  0 

6  Red.  Adjutants  of  Yeomanry 

 8  0..      278  16  0 

6  Reduced  Sei^eant-Majors  of 

Yeomanry  l  6..      164  6  0 

Total  for  Yeomanry    488  0  0 

£417,022  3  11 
Deduct  probable  saving  by  casual* 

ties   £2,806  16  11 

Probable  charge  for  Half -pay,  MQi- 

tary  Allowances,  d%  £414,715  7  0 

In  aid  of  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated:— 

The  surplus  upon  the  sales  of 

conmiissions  of  officers  who 

were  not  entitled  to  receive 

the  full  value  thereof   8,688  0  0 

The  sums  retained  by  the  public 

from  the  half-pay  of  lunatic 

officers,  beyond  the  expense  of 

their  maintenance,  to  the  Slst 

December,  1847,  which  are 

liable  to  be  repaid  on  the 

recovery  of  such  officers    177  7  0 

Appropriations  in  aid   8,715  7  0 

Remains  to  be  provided  £406,000  0  0 


Looking  back  at  so  ponderous  a  mass  of  expenditure  devoted  to  such 
purposes,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  hard-earned 
re«oarce8  of  an  over-burdened  nation,  the  question  is  a  natural  one — Why 
sach  an  anprofitable  outlay  should  exist  ?  Affairs  of  State  ought  to  be 
administered,  however  liberally,  still  prudently ;  a  reason  should  exist  for 
the  grant  of  each  shilling  of  the  public  money,  nor  should  there  be  any 
greater  proportion  of  dead-weight  payments  among  those  who  have  earned 
the  wages  of  the  State,  than  among  those  who  have  been  employed  in 
commerce. 

FWAKCIAL  BSIOBM  ASSOCIATION, 

Liverpool,  February,  1849. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means \>f  inducing  the  most  ririd  economy  in  tbe 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  oepartments  of  the 
puDlic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  blaster  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  V^ooDS,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooee,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

so,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  Stptember,  1882. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS. 


Fnn  Bbbikb.]  issued  1849.  No.  lo. 


[EEPMNT.] 


N.B.'The  following  Tract  was  as  correct  as  it  could  be  made  when 
Issued  in  1849.  Some  of  the  details  may  have  since  been  altered,  but 
it  is  reprinted  to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state 
of  things  existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet 
to  be  reformed. 


THE  NAVY. 

SECTION  1. 

SHIP-BCILBING  AND  ENGINE-MAEING. 

Oir  the  2nd  of  Febmarr,  1848,  a  select  oommittee  of  fifteen  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed,  '*  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  on  aceonnt  of  the  Aiut, 
Jfmfj,  and  Ordnance,  and  to  report  their  Obserrations  thereupon  to  the  House."  This 
eommittee  consisted  of 

Lord  Sbtmoub,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Fox  Hanle,  Sir  William  Molesworth,-  Mr.  William  Hiles^' 

Mr.  Hnme,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Greene, 

Mr.  George  Bankes,         Mr.  Corrj,  Sir  Francis  Tbomhill  Baring, 

Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Walter,  Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Marqnis  of  Granbj,  Mr.  Edward  Ellice, 

The  business  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Lord  Seymour,  Sir  James  Graham  (formerly 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  Mr.  Carry  (formerly  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty),  Mr. 
Hnme,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  During  their  sittings,  extending  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  long  Parliamentary  session,  they  were  occupied  with  eyidence  relatiye  to  the  expenses 
of  the  nayy.  A  yolume,  of  1,226  folio  pages,  containing  the  report  of  the  committee, 
10,191  Questions  and  answers,  and  a  large  number  of  official  documents,  tabular  state- 
ments, oc,  has  been  printed. 

To  read  a  yolume  of  such  dimensions  seems  a  formidable  task,  yet  few  will  begin  this 
without  going  through  it  The  Financial  Reform  Association,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
cannot  obtain  the  ongioal,  nor  find  time  to  go  through  it  if  they  had  it,  makes  a  few 
leleetions.  In  the  flnt  place,  Mr.  Ward,  the  present  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  hia 
evidence,  states : — 

"I  should  say  that  there  is  no  department"  (under  Government)  "  in  which  the  want 
of  a  regular  system  has  been  so  much  felt  as  in  the  Admiralty ;  one  in  which  so  many 
ezDenaiyo  alterations,  particularly  in  naval  construction,  have  been  created  by  the 
iooden  ehaiiffes  of  persons  having  the  authority,  and  by  the  want  of  a  systematie 
application  of  certain  principles.  There  is  a  doubt  that  the  alterations  in  nayal  oon- 
■truction  have  been  one  cause  of  the  immense  increase  of  labour  in  the  duckjards,  and 
of  our  great  national  expenditure." 

An  iwiyerse  vote  in  the  party  warfare  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave,  with  a  new 
Ministry  to  the  country,  new  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  a  new  secretary,  and  a  whole 
legion  of  applicants  for  employment  and  Sute  pay.   iShips  on  the  stocks  were  pulled  to 
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pieces,  the  timber  re-hewed  into  other  shapes,  or  sold  as  offal,  and  new  frames  of  other 
ships  of  other  dimensions  laid  on  in  their  places ;  ships  completed  in  the  building  were 
pronounced  not  to  be  worth  rigging ;  or,  if  completed  in  the  rigging,  not  to  be  worth 
manning  and  commissioning  for  sea ;  and,  accordingly,  new  ones,  without  regard  to 
number  or  expense,  were  hastened  forward,  whilst  these  virgin  ships,  to  the  extent  of 
seventy  or  eighty,  were  kept,  and  are  now  kept,  in  the  harbours,  going  to  decay,  or 
getting  repairs  to  the  extent  of  £20,000  or  £25,000,  once  in  eyery  cycle  of  six  or  aoTen 
years ;  they  hare  not  been  commissioned,  and  never  will  be,  as  they  are  alleged  to  be 
complete  failures.  As  many  or  more  hare  been  taken  to  pieces  within  a  few  years. 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  their  servants  have  worked  at  some  as  children  do  at 
toys,  adding  a  piece  to  the  length  and  taking  away  a  piece ;  changing  form,  and  restoring 
form ;  cutting  down  and  building  ap,  until  the  thing  under  their  hands  has  grown  so 
monstrously  absurd,  that  they  have  thrown  it  aside  as  wayward  children  do,  disgusted 
at  their  own  work.  And  so  they  have  gone  on  to  something  else,  to  repeat  the  nune 
expensive  child's  play. 

But  not  only  have  the  amateur  lay  Lords,  and  the  crotch etty  sea  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  amused  themselves  with  millions  of  public  money  and  scores  of  ships  every 
year  thus;  they  have  employed  servants  equally  incapable  and  crotchetty.  Mr.  Greuze, 
the  surveyor  to  Lloyd's,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 
who  was  a  master-snipwright  in  the  Admiraltjr  Dockyard  up  to  1844,  and  still  retained 
a  partiality  for  some  of  the  practices  there  which  othei^  did  not  approve,  was  unable  to 
withhold  his  condemnation  of  the  Admiralty  ships  built  since  1831^  by  the  surveyor  of 
the  navy.  He  stated  that  in  1843  and  1844  he  had  been  officially  employed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  ships-of-war  which  had  been  built  during  ten  years ;  but,  in  reply 
to  Question  9,029,  put  by  Mr.  Hume,  said  he  would  rather  be  permitted  to  forego  any 
examination  upon  tnat  subject."  Whereupon  Question-  9,030  was  put  by  Mr.  Hume 
thus : — **  The  committee,  however,  request  that  you  will  state  (thouga  you  may  be  com- 
pelled in  doing  so  to  mention  facts  that  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  parties  who  took 
part  in  that  construction)  what  opinion  you  formed  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  for  the  public  service  V*  To  which,  being  thus  pressed,  he  replied — 
"  That  the  ships  were  merely  a  series  of  experiments,  not  founded  on  correct  principles." 
And  to  the  next  question,  he  answered,  that  these  were  **  the  whole  of  the  ships,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  that  were  built  by  Sir  William  Symonds.'* 

Question  9,032  rby  Mr.  Hume). — "  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  all  the 
ships  built  by  Sir  William  Symonds  were  built  without  regard  to  the  scientific  principles 
to  which  you  refer  ?  *' 

Answer. — "  I  do  not  say  they  were  built  without  regard  to  scientific  principles,  but  I 
say  that  Sir  William  Symonds  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  progress  which 
correct  principles  of  naval  architecture  bad  made  to  make  them  available  in  the 
construction  of  his  ships;  thus,  for  instance,  one  great  fault  was  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  correct  principles  on  which  the  stability  of  ships  depends.  •  ♦  All  his  ships 
were  more  or  less  uneasy,  so  as  to  render  them  virtually  insufficient  as  men-of-war. 
They  were  expensive  from  their  wear  and  tear.  ♦  ♦  An  uneasy  ship  deteriorates 
fast,  because  the  strains  upon  her  are  heavy.  She  becomes  loose  and  leaky,  and  the 
admission  of  water  causes  her  to  decay  fast ;  therefore,  she  is  frequently  under  repair." 

Other  witnesses  proved  the  astounding  numbers  of  ship-building  abortions  which  had 
been  begun,  not  completed,  taken  to  pieces  and  the  timber  re-converted  for  ships  of 
other  sizes,  or  sold  as  '*  offal.*' 

But  in  steam-engines  made  for  the  navy,  and  the  ships  built  for  the  engines  in  the 
dockyards,  without  their  respective  artists  having  any  knowledge  of  what  the  other  was 
doing,  exceeds  in  absurdity,  and  even  in  costliness,  the  freaks  of  Sir  William  Symonds 
and  the  amateur  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  a  practical  engineer,  and  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, who  had  been  extensively  concerned  in  the  construction  of  first  class  steam-shipa 
and  their  engines— those  magnificent  vessels  which  work  like  clock-work  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean— explained  how  easy  it  was  to  obtain  a  certain  result  in  the  mercantile  steam  navy, 
while  in  the  war  steam  navy  all  was  uncertainty  and  reckless  cost 

Question  7,027  (by  Mr.  Cobden). — "You  have  explained  to  the  committee  how  it  ia 
that  in  private  yards  they  obtained  one  uniform  result  in  building  steam  vessels  where 
the  builders  are  experienced ;  how  do  you  account  for  the  failures  which  have  taken 
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place  in  the  Admiralty  steamers  daring  the  interval  of  time,  as  yon  have  stated  to  the 
eommittee,  the  merchant  steamers  have  been  so  nniformly  snccessftd 

Answbb. — I  think  the  cause  is  just  the  difference  between  people  of  experience 
Irailding  and  neople  of  inexperience.  *  *  *  Sir  William  Symonds,  for  example, 
bepm  to  build  a  war  steamer.  Sir  William  Symonds  had  never'  built  a  war  steamer 
before ;  the  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  taking  the  section  midships,  which  we 
leaned,  by  our  dear  experience,  to  be  the  only  section  that  would  answer,  he  took  a 
leetion  of  a  sailing  vessel  which  we  had  found,  seven  years  before,  would  not  answer ; 
jiut  putting  back  we  work  seven  years." 

Later  on  we  shall  see  the  extent  of  tonnage  built,  and  its  cost  per  ton,  under  this 
blundering  and  wilful  system  frem  1832  to  1847.  A  few  specimens  of  the  steamers  here 
▼ill  serve  our  present  purpose.* 

The  Boyal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  is  one.  The  naval  architect  had  spoiled  a  good 
manj  ships  in  attempting  to  make  a  steam  navy,  and  fooled  away  a  good  number  of 
milhons  sterling  before  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  Boyal  yacht ;  so  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  had  gained  experience.  But  no ;  the  Victoria  and  Albert  cost  in 
building,  rigging,  and  fitting  for  sea,  £69,941 ;  but,  on  getting  afloat,  the  obstinate  ship 
held  down  her  head,  and  would  not  move  except  at  the  risk  of  being  driven  by  the 
engines  to  the  bottom.  The  engines  had  to  be  taken  out ;  fittings  pulled  down  to  get 
them  out ;  and  before  they  and  the  fittings  were  replaced,  a  further  sum  of  £43,806  was 
expended.  The  engines  were  lighter  than  they  should  have  been,  being  constructed  for 
another  ship.  This  construction  of  engines  for  one  class  qf  ships,  and  placing  them  in 
another  when  they  are  found  not  to  work  in  the  class  intended,  degenerate  occasionally 
to  a  farce. 

Three  first-class  steamers  were  built—the  Simoon,  to  carry  engines  of  780-horse 
power;  the  VuUan,  to  carry  engines  of  700- horse  power;  and  the  Megctra,  to  carry 
engines  of  566- horse  power.  The  Admiralty  men  changed  their  minds  after  the  engines 
were  in  progress  and  partly  paid  for,  thinking  them  too  heavy.  They  resolved  to 
transfer  them  to  three  ships  of  the  line,  already  afioat.  Preparations  were  made,  at 
great  expense,  to  render  those  ships  of  the  line  fit  to  receive  them.  But  again  the 
Admiralty  men  changed  their  minds,  thought  the  three  ships  of  the  line  would  be 
spoiled,  and  so  the  large  engines  lie  unemployed.  Meanwhile  two  steamers  were  ordered 
to  be  built,  and  begun,  called  the  Seahorse  and  Eurotas,  the  engines  of  which  were 
to  be  360-hor8e  power.  Mr.  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  made  engines  by  contract  for 
the  Admiralty,  refased  to  tender  for  engines  of  that  size  "  to  be  crammed  into  the  small 
hold  of  the  Seahorse  and  Eurotas but  other  engineers  tendered,  and  the  engines  were 
made.  Not  so  the  ships.  The  minds  of  the  Admiralty  Lords  were  chans^ed,  the  Seahorse 
and  Eurotas  abandoned,  and  the  engines  left  unemployed.  The  Lords  looked  around  to 
discover  if  they  could  use  them  anywhere — anyhow ;  and  seeing  the  Simoon  without  an 
engine  (which  was  built  for  one  of  780-hor8e  power),  ordered  one  of  those  of  350-hor8e 
power  to  be  placed  in  that  ship. 

Mr.  Gordon,  an  engineer,  the  London  agent  of  Mr.  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  says — "The 
reckless  waste  of  money  in  altered  and  defective  plans  in  building  ships  and  steam 
engines  for  the  navy  would  long  since  have  made  any  mercantile  company  bankrupt." 
He  rives,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  progress  of  science  in  the  steam-factories  of 
the  dockyards,  the  fact  of  the  practical  men  there  being  debarred,  through  formality  in 
speaking,  from  suggesting  improvements  to  the  superior  officers ;  while  these,  again, 
must  make  their  reports  through  Somerset-house,  whence  the  suggestion  goes  by  message 
to  the  Admiralty,  at  Whitehall,  where  it  lies  on  the  table,  to  be  considered  by  the  Lor(U. 
They  may  or  may  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  practical  suggestion ;  but  they 
answer,  and  send  their  answer  to  Somerset-house,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  the  surveyor 
or  captain  superintendent  of  the  dockyard,  who  conveys  it  to  the  master  builder  or 
engineer,  or  some  one  else.  But  the  chances  are  that  it  has  been  lost  by  the  way,  or  so 
absurdly  transformed  in  its  formal  progress  from  one  power  to  another,  that  it  no  longer 
Implies  to  its  purpose.   On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gordon  states,  many,  if  not  most  of  the 

*In  the  original  issue  of  this  tract  a  complete  list  of  the  ships  built  by  Sir  William  Symonds 
was  given,  showing  the  different  dates  upon  which  they  were  launched.  From  which  it  appears 
that  two  were  buUi  in  1832.  eight  in  1838,  seven  in  1834,  six  in  1836,  ten  in  1836,  seven  in  18S7, 
thirteen  in  1888,  twelve  in  1889,  ten  in  1840,  twelve  in  1841,  thirteen  iq  1842,  six  in  1843,  ten  In 
1844,  eleven  in  1846.  six  in  1846,  and  ten  in  1847.  The  drop  tn  1843  from  thirteen  to  six  was 
doubtless  made  owmg  to  the  gross  blundering  over  the  Victoria  and  Albert. 
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practical  improTementf  in  the  engine  factories  of  priTate  firms  orig:inate  in  suggestions 
or  remarks  made  by  intelligent  workmen,  foremen,  and  other  subordinates  to  their 
superiors,  who  are  always  ready  to  be  spoken  to,  and  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
improrements  suggested. 

SECTION  II. 
SHIP-BUILDING. 

Beferring  again  to  the  eyidenoe  of  Mr.  Creuze,  the  Sunreyor  to  Lloyd*i,  which  he 
gUTC  before  the  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  28th  June,  1848,  the  reader  may  be 
reminded  that  he  pronounced  the  ships  of  war  built  during  ten  years  preceding  1844  as 

failores,"  as  a  series  of  experiments  not  founded  on  correct  principles;"  and  that  the 
principal  nayal  architect  employed  on  them  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
progress  which  correct  principles  of  naval  architecture  had  made.**  The  architect  was 
Sir  William  Symonds ;  but  it  is  only  lair  to  him  to  say  that  he  acted  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Lords  and  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty;  and  that  during  that 
period  those  offlciid  personages  had  been  seyeral  times  chaogea,  in  the  alternate  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  Whig  and  Tory  politics.   Nor  was  Sir  W.  Symonds  the  only  builder  who 

rt  public  money  by  millions  annually  in  the  dockyards  up  to  1844,  at  which  time 
Creuae  and  otners  were  officially  employed  to  examine  and  report  on  his  ships,  nor 
in  the  three  following  years,  in  which  he  was  still  the  builder  of  nayal  abortions.  There 
were  others ;  but  as  the  shiiM  which  they  built,  and  which  failed,*'  hayo  not  beea 
specified,  a  statement  of  their  cost  must  be  omitted. 

The  official  returns  contain  more  particulars  than  we  can  quote,  but  they  do  not 
aifect  the  questions  of  '*cost  to  the  country,**  or  failure  in  construction/^  and  are 
therefore  omitted. 

The  "  cost  per  ton  when  launched,*'  does  not  in  all  cases  express  the  actual  coat,  as 
some  were  launched  with  the  hulls  fitted  for  sea,  while  others  were  lann<^ed  bobie 
being  fitted  for  sea. 

The  returns  do  not  show  the  expenses  of  alterations  upon  those  ships  in  the  desperate 
efforts  to  correct  their  mal-construction.  We  haye  no  record  of  those  expenaes 
farther  than  the  gross  annual  charge  under  the  heads  of  wages  and  materials.  The 
accounts  of  repairs  do  not  distinguish  between  alterations  for  £sulty  construction  and  for 
tear  and  wear,  except  in  some  cases.  But  eyen  where  they  do  so,  they  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  expenses  of  repairs  ^  which  should  haye  been  called  aUeroHoiUt  have 
been  deliberately  misrepresented  by  the  officers  of  the  dockyards,  that  the  extent  of  the 
alterations  might  be  withheld  from  the  Goyemment — (see  questions  and  answers  from 
9,067  to  9,100,  quoted  in  next  section).  This  grays  fact  attaches  not  alone  to  oertan 
specified  cases ;  but  the  eyidence  which  makes  the  astounding  disclosure  alleges  that  a 
secret  understanding  exists  among  the  superior  officers  that  they  are  not  to  diyulge  thoee 
practices  of  falsifying  the  accounts ! 

The  tonnage  of  the  ships  built  and  launched  by  Sir  William  Symonds,  from  hia  first 
year.  1832,  up  to  the  end  of  1847,  seems  to  be  120,970,  which,  on  an  ayerage  of  £22 
per  ton,  represents  a  cost  of  £2,661,340. 

The  tonnage  of  the  ships  built  and  launched,  the  productions  of  other  builders,  from 
1832  to  1847,  appears  to  be  66,943,  which,  at  £25  per  ton  (they  being  generally  laiger 
ships),  represents  a  cost  of  £1,673,675. 

The  amount  yoted  for  ship-building,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nayy,  were,  in  thoee 
years,  the  following : — 

.  .  £6,250,120 
.  .  6,943,720 
.  .  7,528,87S 
.    .  7,747,166 


1832  .  . 

.    .  £4,878,634 

1838  . 

.    .  £4,811,990 

1814 

1833  .  . 

.    .  4,658,134 

1839  . 

.    .  4,197,611 

1845 

1834  . 

.    .  4,678,009 

1840  . 

.  5,824,074 

1846 

1835  .  . 

.    .  4,246,723 

1841  . 

.    .  6.805,353 
.  6,818,171 

1847 

1836  .  . 

.    .  4,633,643 

1842  . 

1837  .  . 

.    .  4.788,761 

1843  . 

.  6,382,990 

£91,992,762 

The  wages  and  cost  of  yictualling  for  all  hands,  sailors  and  marines,  in  those  sixteen 
years,  were  probably  about  £26,000,000,  estimating  by  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
each  year.  Add  to  this  the  cost  for  ship-building,  ss  already  stated,  namely,  £4,334,916, 
and  tnere  ia  a  sum  of  £30,334,916.   Add  to  the  cost  of  ship-building  one-half  for  rigging. 
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■fli,  ind  stores  to  oomplete  for  sea,  or  £2,167,547,  and  there  is  a  cost,  ezclosiTe  of 
machinery  to  steamers,  repairs,  and  doekyard  buil^ngs,  of  £32,502,462,  about  one- 
third  only  of  the  whole  money  yoted.  Guns  and  ammunition  are  paid  for  under  tha 
Ordnanee  estimates. 

It  is  true  there  are  more  ships  than  those  launched  in  that  period  of  sixteen  jears, 
and  ther  must  be  kept  in  repair.  It  is  tme  that  the  machinery  of  the  steamers  u  not 
indudea,  and  it  is  highly  ezpensire.  It  is  true  that  dockyard  buLlding;s  and  plant  are 
not  included^  and  they  are  highly  expensiye.  But  it  is  of  the  cost  of  that  machinerr, 
placed  in  ships  without  due  regard  to  their  soientifiG  construction,  the  machinery  itself 
mipropcrly  constructed  in  many  cases,  as  will  be  shown  from  endence ;  it  is  of  the  dock- 
yard buildings  and  plant,  extensive  works  beinf  often  begun  without  orders  from  the 
Admiralty ;  and  above  all,  it  is  of  the  repairs,  but  more  strictly  alterations j  which  the 
heaviest  oomplaints  must  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section  that  the  accounts 
of  repairs  have  been  deliberately  **  falsified"  (that  is  the  word  of  an  eminent  witness), 
in  the  dockyards,  to  hide  the  cost  arising  from  original  mal-construction  of  the  ships. 

Lord  Sejimour,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (9088). — "  That  misrepresentation  had 
been  made  designedly 

M  S.  Creme,  Esq.^  Snffineer,  Surveyor  to  LloyeCs. — Designedly  ;  it  mtist  have 
been  designedly." 

It  thus  appears,  that  while  sixty  millions  sterling  out  of  the  ninetv-two  millions 
voted  for  the  navy  in  sixteen  years  have  to  be  accounted  for  under  the  heaas  of  Dockyard 
Works,  Steam-engine  Factories,  Non-effective  Services  and  RepairSf  the  public  are 
fedoeed  to  the  dis^p^eeable  necessity  of  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  aceounU  rendered 
of  the  expenditure  of  that  appalling  amount  of  taxation. 

SECTION  III. 

0UBI0U8  DISCLOSURES  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 

The  evidence  referred  to  at  the  dose  of  last  section  is  the  following 
9060. — Sir  James  Oraham. — "At  the  present  moment  the  accounts  being  kept  as 
against  each  ship,  and  Sir  William  Symonos  being  no  longer  surveyor,  the  exact  prime 
cost  of  any  one  of  his  ships,  as  contrasted  with  the  prime  cost  of  other  ships  of  the 
same  daas,  would  show  the  comparison  as  accurately  as  it  would  be  posfible  to  obtain  it, 
would  it  not?" 

A.  JP.  B.  Creuze,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  Lloyi^s, — "  It  could  not  be  satisfactorily  got  up. 
I  will  give  an  instance :  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  manual  labour,  such  as  convicts  could 
give ;  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  employ  more  labour  of  that  sort  upon  one  ship 
than  upon  omotAer,  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  shipwrights  doing  a  great  deal  of  that 
labour ;  or,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  employ  eonoiets  in  one  case,  and  free  lahowrers  in 
onoiker. 

*'9061.  Then  the  accounts  kept  in  the  Queen's  yards,  as  respects  the  prime  coit  of 
ships,  appear  to  you  to  be  worthless  ? 

'*Not  worthless.  They  are  very  valuable  checks;  but  as  to  their  being  taken  as 
Mittive  fMts,  so  that  deducting  the  less  sum  from  the  greater,  to  say  that  is  the 
mfferenoe  between  the  cost  of  two  ships,  I  think  they  are  so  far  worthless. 

*'9062»  Accounts  professing  to  represent  fhcts,  and  not  really  representing  them,  do 
ippear  to  yon  of  value  ? 

Yes,  as  operatbg  as  a  check ;  as  showing  the  dockyards  that  the  governing  powers 
wiah  to  exert  a  control  over  the  expenses.  The  very  anxiety  in  the  snbordinatea  to 
make  thoee  accounts  appear  small  will  lead  to  economy. 

9068.  Still,  in  your  opinion,  the  statement  of  facts  would  be  delusive,  and  not 
ooodiisive? 

*'It  would  be  ddrndve,  and  yet  the  being  forced  to  keep  accounts  would  be  very 
tafaiable. 

9064.  Though  leading  to  erroneous  oonclusions  ? 
M  Though  leafflng  to  erroneous  oondusions,  I  know  that,  in  private  yards,  ship-builders 
keep  aooounts  of  all  the  ships  they  build,  but  the  results  are  only,  after  all,  aa 
appro  1  iwatioiL 
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'*  9065.  What  was  the  first  frigate  built  by  Sir  William  Bymonds  > 
♦•The  Vernon. 

.'^9066.  You  say  that  he  had,  by  iadactioxii  to  arriye  at  knowledge:  the  Venm 
bein^hifl  first  ship,  was  his  first  experiment,  when  he  had  the  least  knowledge  ? 

**  9067.  Therefore,  the  Vernon^  probably,  would  be  the  greatest  failure  ? 
Not  necessarily,  because  he  might  not  be  competent  to  drawing  correct  instruotions ; 
it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  prerious  professional  or  general  scientific  education  to 
draw  correct  instructions.*' 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  Sir  James  Graham  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  1832,  and  appointed  Sir  William  Symonds  to  the  high  office  of  surveyor  and  ship- 
builder-in-chief. It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  croes-ezamine  this  witness,  when  he  had 
accused  Sir  William  Symonds  of  building  mal-constructed  ships,  to  show  that  those  shipa 
had  not  cost  more  in  prime  cost  and  repairs  than  others.  Hence,  the  witness  was 
drawn  into  the  necessity  of  showine  that  convict  labour  may  be  employed  upon  some 
ships,  and  not  upon  others ;  and  as  he  next  showed  under  the  pressure  of  cross-examina- 
tion (which  was  urged  for  a  very  different  purpose),  that  the  accounts  of  repairs  and 
other  dockyard  works  were  deliberately  falsified,  or  intermingled  to  conceal  the  cost  of 
repairing  those  ships.  The  questions  and  answers  thus  continue,  Sir  James  Graham 
being  still  the  interrogator. — 

9068.  When  he  built  the  Vernon,  he  had  no  means  of  drawing  any  induction  at 
all ;  it  was  his  first  frigate  ? 

It  was  his  first  frigate,  and  he  professed,  himself,  when  he  commenced,  that  all  the 
ships  should  be  built  uike ;  that  the  line-of-battle  ships  and  the  cutters  should  be  upon 
the  same  lines. 

9069.  You  say  his  vessels  i>itch  heavilv ;  if  Sir  Francis  Collier  has  said,  that  the 
Vernon  was  one  of  the  easiest  ships  in  which  he  ever  sailed,  would  that  have  any  effect 
upon  your  judgment  ? — None. 

9070.  You  have  said  that  his  ships  are  inefficient  as  men-of-war ;  if  the  opinions 
of  admirals  and  captains  should  be  that  the  Queen  is  the  finest  first-rate  in  her  Majesty's 
service;  that  the  Vanguard  is  the  most  westherly  line-of-battle  ship;  that  all  &e 
frigates,  generally,  are  superior  to  any  frigates  of  the  same  class,  that  would  not  shake 
your  opinion*  probably,  of  their  being  inefiicient  men-of-war  ? 

**  Decidedly  not,  there  was  no  correct  standard  to  compare  them  mth,  I  dare  say 
every  captain  reported  faithfully  according  to  his  own  belief;  but  every  captain  reports 
favourably  of  his  own  ship.  There  were  no  ships  that  were  as  good  as  ships  can  he 
(according  to  present  knowledge)  in  existence.  Perhaps  the  Canopus  was  the  best  ship 
to  have  coinpared  a  line-of-battle  ship  with. 

9071.  xou  say  that  the  ships  are  expensive  from  the  wear  and  tear ;  you  say  that  the 
accounts  kept  as  to  the  cost  of  construction  are  not  conclusive,  but  lead  to  erroneous 
calculation ;  does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  accounts  kept  with  respect  to  the 
wear  and  tear  against  ships  ?^Yes. 

"  9072.  Therefore  your  opinions  about  the  relative  cost  of  the  wear  and  tear  would 
not  be  shaken  by  accounts  showing  that  the  wear  and  tear  is  not  greater  in  Sir 
William  Symonds^s  ships  than  in  others  f 

<*  No ;  I  am  certain  that  the  accoxmts  that  were  kept  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
Vernon,  at  Sheemess,  were  incorrectly  stated.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  aocounti 
kept  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rigging  of  the  Pique,  at  Portsmouth,  were  incorrectly 
stated. 

'<9073.  Designedly  so  ? 

"  Designedly  so. 

««9074.  By  whom? 

**  I  would  rather  take  the  risk  of  beinff  supposed  to  have  made  a  remark  I  cannot 
Bubstantiate,  than  mention  names.  I  bel  ieve  I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession,  at  this 
very  moment,  stating  the  fact  of  the  flalsification  of  the  accounts  at  Sheerness ;  and  I 
am  cognisant  of  the  fact  of  a  threat  that  was  held  out  to  an  officer  of  PortsmovUk 
Dockyard,  if  he  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  rigging  of  the  Pique, 

•«  9076.  You  are  not  sure  that  you  have  the  letter,  and  you  were  not  a  witness  to  the 
threat  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  letter ;  but  I  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote 
the  letter,  who  was  the  o0cer  employed  in  the  repair  of  the  Vernon. 
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"  9076.  Who  is  that  person  ? 

*'  I  object  to  give  his  name. 

"  9077.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  object  ? 

"  Because  he  is  still  in  the  service,  and  it  might  be  detrimental  to  him. 
"  9078.  Why  detrimental  to  him  ? 
Because  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  he  known  to  have  told  the  secrets  of  the 
teniee ;  infact,  when  we  were  in  the  service  we  never  spoke  of  such  things, 
["  The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
"  The  witness  was  recalled  and  again  examined.] 

"9086.  When  you  spoke  of  the  falsification  of  the  accounts,  to  what  did  you  refer  ? 
"When  I  say  accounts,  I  do  not  mean  money  accounts;  but  it  is  a  falsification  of 
the  accounts  of  the  circumstances. 
"  9087.  You  mean  a  misrepresentation  as  to  the  repair  of  the  rigging  ? 
"  I  mean  a  misrepresentation  as  to  the  repair  of  the  rigging. 
"  9088.  And  you  said  that  that  misrepresentation  had  been  made  designedly  ? 
^  Designedly ;  it  must  have  been  made  designedly. 

"9089.  And  yet  it  was  made  by  an  officer  of  very  high  personal  character  ? 
"It  was  made  by  ah  officer  of  very  high  personal  character. 

"  9090.  Tou  conveyed  the  impression  to  my  mind  that  it  was  not  made  except  under 
I  the  influence  of  some  high  authority ;  was  that  the  impression  which  you  meant  to 
I     convey  to  the  committee? 

"This  officer  of  high  character,  I  expect,  was  the  originator  of  the  wish.  It  was 
veil  knovm  at  the  time  that  the  Admiralty  of  the  day  was  exceedingly  favourable  to 
I  Sir  WHUam  Symonda  and  to  his  ships,  and,  consequently,  every  officer  in  the  service 
I  woiUd  be  very  desirous  to  make  every  thing  appear  to  chime  in  with  the  views  of 
I      the  AdmiraUy. 

"  9091.  You  think  it  was  done  by  this  officer  from  a  desire  to  do  what  he  thought 
woqM  be  agreeable  to  the  Admiralty  of  the  day? — ^Exactly. 

"9092.  Can  you  state  the  date  of  that  repair  of  the  rigging  of  the  Pique  1 

"  I  cannot   The  time  when  she  had  a  new  rigging  could  be  easily  ascertained. 

"  9093.  You  say  that  it  was  under  Sir  Frederick  Maitland's  superintendence  of  the  . 
ywd?~Ye8. 

"  9094.  When  there  was  a  general  rigging  of  the  Fique  i 

''I  believe  a  general  riggin§[  of  the  Pique. 

"  9096.  When  was  the  repair  of  the  Vernon  t 
I         I  think  it  was  the  first  repair  she  underwent  at  Sheemess.   I  beg  it  may  be  clearly 
understood,  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention,  when  I  entered  this  room,  of  making 
tay  charges  whatever ;  I  was  forced  into  it  by  the  cross-examination." 

The  nature  of  that  examination  and  cross-examination  was  not  likely  to  induce  others 
to  make  such' disclosures  of  dockyard  secrets.  Mr.  Corry,  formerly  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  next  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
this  witness,  apparently  with  a  view  to  elicit  that  he  was  a  disappointed  servant  of  the 
dockyards,  an^  therefore,  an  unfair  witne^. 

"  9096.  (Mr.  Corry.)^'WAa  not  Mr.  Read,  who  was  associated  with  yon  and  Mr. 
Ohfttfield  in  preparing  a  report  upon  naval  architecture,  and  likewise  in  proposing 
designs  for  an  80-gun  ship,  a  36-gun  frigate,  and  a  12-gnn  brig,  promoted  while  those 
designs  were  under  preparation  ?—  Yes. 

"  9097.  I  believe  you  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Admiralty  very  shortly  after- 
wards ? — I  retired  from  the  service  in  1844. 

"  9098.  Mr.  Read  was  the  senior  officer  employed  on  that  occasion,  was  not  he  ? 

^'Hewas. 

*<9099.  Haye  you  any  reasoit  to  know  that  at  that  time  the  Admiralty  entertained  the 
intention  of  promoting  Mr.  Chatfield  on  an  early  opportunity  ? — No. 

"9100.  Mr.  Chatfield  has  been  since  promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant  master  ship- 
WHj^ht,  has  not  he  ? — He  has,  veij  lately,  indeed,  been  promoted." 

iDBtead  of  endeavouring  to  elicit  from  this  and  other  witnesses  facts  of  irregularity, 
inisrepresentation,  or  falsification,  the  members  of  the  committee  who  had  been  in  tihe 
I  Government,  or  were  in  it,  or  were  politically  connected  with  those  who  had  been  in,  or 
were  in,  seem  to  have  had  but  one  rule  of  conduct  throughout  the  inquiry,  namely,  to 
deter  the  witnesses,  by  imputations  conveyed  in  cross-examination,  from  makioff  anj 
charge  against  the  dockyard  anthoritiefl.   In  this  case,  however,  they  were  foiled.  It 
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WAS  the  crois-examination  by  Sir  James  Graham  that  elioited  the  statement  relatiTO  to 
the  repairs  of  certain  mal-constmcted  shipa.  And  Mj,  Corry,  in  his  attempt  to  make 
it  appear  that,  if  the  witness  had  been  promoted  in  the  dockyards,  he  would  not  hare 
dimlged  the  secrets  of  the  service,  only  exposed  what  was  his  opiniort  of  senrants 
train^  up  under  a  bad  system.  Mr.  Creoze  left  his  subordinate  situation  in  the  Admi- 
ralty to  be  promoted  to  tne  most  responsible  and  respectable  public  senrice,  in  respect  of 
ship  surreying,  in  the  kingdom;  he  left  his  subordinate  situation  there  to  survey, 
classify,  and  oold  under  his  scientific  observance  for  the  purposes  of  insurance,  the 

Seatest  navy  in  the  world,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain.   He  must  have  left 
e  dockyards  with  a  high  reputation,  else  he  would  not  have  been  appointed  to  that 
high  office. 


SECTION  IV. 

NAVAL  STORES.— THE  ROYAL  FORESTS. 

It  has  been  alleged,  as  an  argument  against  the  proposition  of  not  spending  more 
revenue  on  the  military  and  naval  armaments  in  fotare,  than  was  found  su^ent  in  1836. 
that  '*  the  economy  of  that  period  was  dishonest " — that  an  apparent  ^*  economy  was  kept 
up  for  delusive  purposes  " — that  **  the  stores  were  exhausted,"  and  had  to  be  replenished 
by  an  increased  expenditure  in  subsequent  years." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  quantities  of  materials  in  the  dockyard  stores,  as 
furnished  each  year  from  1833  to  1848  inclusive,  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  There 
are  fifty-two  kinds  of  rough  timber  specified,  and  in  each  of  the  years  of  low  expendi- 
ture there  were  larger  quantities  of  timber  in  store  than  in  other  years,  elm  alone 
excepted,  an  article  comparatively  littlo  used  in  ship-building.  A  few  of  the  leading 
materials  used  in  the  docxyards  are  here  selected,  as  proofs 

QUAHTinXB  OF  TiMBEB  IN  THE  DOCKTABOS  ON  THE  IST  OF  JaNUABY  IN  EACH  YXAB 

FBOM  1833  TO  1848. 


Years. 

Loads 
English 

Loads 
English 

Loads 
English 

Loads 
Foreign 
Timber, 
aided  or 
square. 

Loads 
Foreign 

Loads 
English 
and 

Loads 
English 
and 

Oak^ugh 
oontentB. 

Oak 
sided. 

Oak 
converted. 

Timber, 
converted. 

Foreign 
Thick  StniF 

Foreign 
Planln. 

U33 

8286 

9,376 

6974 

34,187 

6202 

2885 

3009 

IBM 

6618 

9,078 
12,196 

5402 

31,934 
32,013 

6744 

4031 

4056 

1836 

4445 

5207 

6694 

4695 

5018 

1836 

3160 

16.036 

4746 

32,356 

6758 

5278 

5065 

1857 

2643 

17,010 
16.938 

3864 

28,821 

6432 

6081 

6042 

1836 

1840 

3403 

25,066 

4960 

6821 

6935 

1839 

1446 

15,635 

3234 

21,724 

5134 

6809 

6228 

1840 

3404 

14,060 
12,910 

3876 

19,313 

5740 

5613 

6965 

1841 

3549 

5112 

20,81)0 
22,880 

6744 

7011 

7414 

1848 

2161 

14,168 

6490 

7908 

7227 

7228 

1843 

781 

16,223 

6440 

27,794 

7956 

80U 

8543 

1844 

308 

14,676 

6950 

28,719 

9704 

9192 

9029 

1845 

383 

13,968 

6882 

85,090 

11,951 

T746 

8494 

1846 

779 

11,140 
10,820 

6994 

21,833 
23,144 

11,750 
12,624 

dtAMA 

Wn 

7888 

1847 

1340 

6508 

7274 

7884 

1848 

880 

U,848 

7266 

23,398 

12,650 

7422 

8906 

The  deals  for  deob'ng  and  snob  porposea  were  one-third  more  in  1884,  '85,  '86, 
and  '87  than  in  any  other  four  years  of  the  period. 

The  hemp  in  store  was  7,801  tons  in  1836,  and  7,421  in  1886,  since  whioh  the 
quantity  has  decreased,  and  was,  in  1848,  only  6,067  tona. 

The  pitch  in  store  ranged  from  2,000  to  8,000  tons  irom  1838  to  1839,  and  was 
redneed  in  1848  to  1,272  tons.   Tallow  and  oil  were  stored  in  the  same  proportions. 

The  •* bolts"  of  eanyas  were  86,041  in  1838,  24,911  in  1885, 22,906  in  1836, Tazj- 
ing  to  17,427  in  1839,  and  were  33,589  in  1848. 
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Of  yun  thm  wore  8,918  *< bawls"  in  1886,  2,706  in  1886,  2,843  in  1847,  and 
8,554  in  1848. 

Of  oables  there  were  2,757  tons  in  1885,  2,611  in  1886, 1,061  in  1847,  and  1,058 
in  1848;  whUe  in  the  years  1841  and  1842  there  were  only  863  and  816  tons 
reapeetiTely. 

The  qoantities  of  some  other  articles  in  store  are  seen  in  the  following  table 


MZSCSLLAMBOUS  AbTIOLSS  IN   StOBI  IM  THE  DOCKTABDS  ON  THB  IST  OF  JaHUABT 
IN  EACH  TbaB,  FBOM  1833  TO  1848,  INCLU8IVB. 


Yean 

Anchors. 

Bower 
Chain 

Tons  of 
Iron 

Tons  of 
Copper 

Boats, 
Barges. 

Bow- 
sprits, 
Ut  Bates. 

Lower  Masts, 
1st  and  2n<LBates. 

Cftbleft. 

BaUast. 

Sheathing. 

Fore. 

Main. 

Mken. 

1883 

2616 

748 

66,651 

368 

62 

27 

21 

24 

38 

1SS4 

2441 

857 

60,058 

378 

67 

22 

16 

20 

88 

US6 

£180 

842 

68,878 

347 

64 

23 

13 

16 

28 

1896 

23Z7 

784 

62,200 

441 

61 

21 

16 

16 

10 

1837 

2189 

689 

61,038 

350 

42 

17 

8 

11 

17 

1888 

652 

69,922 

352 

32 

20 

10 

11 

14 

1830 

1760 

667 

60,982 

434 

36 

19 

16 

16 

12 

1840 

1606 

736 

61,658 

389 

44 

20 

18 

13 

18 

1841 

1648 

718 

61,073 
62,124 

276 

43 

12 

11 

10 

10 

184i 

1668 

644 

179 

26 

16 

16 

16 

14 

1848 

1826 

716 

01.866 

131 

29 

26 

22 

18 

17 

1844 

2142 

663 

63,011 

188 

32 

28 

24 

28 

24 

1846 

2326 

600 

63,350 

366 

42 

21 

22 

22 

20 

1846 

2386 

718 

62,037 

376 

60 

22 

23 

23 

21 

1847 

2804 

659 

68,670 

223 

61 

22 

21 

22 

10 

1848 

2482 

646 

59,301 

26) 

48 

20 

19 

17 

16 

The  lower  masts,  elsssified  as  third,  fourth,  fifth,  aad  sixth  rates,  were  in  similar 
miaatities  to  the  first  and  second  rates  in  the  table,  ttte  six  different  rates  of  top  masts, 
lower  jards,  and  topsail  yards  were  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  masts ;  where 
titer  differed,  the  Tariation  was  in  fsTonr  of  the  years  of  economy. 

xhe  bowsprits  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  rates  were  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  of  the  first  rates  in  the  teble. 

Bbips*  launches,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  rates  were  similar  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  boats  and  barges  in  the  table.  So  also  were  pinnaces,  yawls,  cutters, 
jolly-boats,  dinges,  and  gigs. 

Blocks,  rigging,  and  sails  were  in  similar  proportion  to  the  other  stores  specified. 

Bq^t  stsTcs,  and  all  the  articles  of  sheathing,  were  in  similar  proportion  to  the  copper 
sheathing  specified  in  the  table. 

Tar  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  ]^itch  already  noticed. 

Coals  for  smitheries  yard,  steam-engines,  steam-Tessds,  and  coked,  were  less  in  qoaatity 
in  1839,  1842,  and  1845,  than  in  1835. 

Thus  the  proof  is  complete,  that  the  stores  were  not  dishonestly"  reduced  in  the 
dockyards  in  1835. 

The  returns  which  aiford  this  proof  also  show  the  neater  increase  of  expenditnre,  in 
stores  of  all  kinds,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  period,  Uian  in  1835.  If  it  be  contended 
thmi  fewer  ships  were  built  than  were  necessanr  in  1835,  the  reply  is,  look  at  the  watU — 
look  at  the  alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  nud-construction  of  the  ships  built  STen 
in  the  most  economical  years.  And,  again,  look  at  the  unnecessary  cost  of  snip-building 
in  timber  common  to  erery  year ;  and  to  the  unaToidaMe  excess  in  the  cost  of  iron  in 
1835  OTcr  the  prices  of  1848.   At  present  we  turn  to  the  timber. 

The  Financial  Reform  Associatiott  mTC,  in  its  Tract  No.  8,  a  description  of  the  Royal 
foiests,  which  are  said  to  be  maintained  as  forests  to  produce  timber  for  the  naty ;  though, 
in  fact,  ther  are  kept  up  to  breed  and  feed  deer  for  a  few  place-holders ;  to  proTide  the 
uAaoBs  for  the  holders,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  breed  the  holders  for  the  plaoss.  The 
Uonneil  regret,  while  exposing  the  lo«es  to  the  public  imposed  by  those  forests,  aad  by 
other  property  called  Crown  lands,  to  be  compelled  to  refer  to  the  dyil  list  TOted  by 
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Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sovereign.  But  having  shown  in  their  Traet 
No.  1,  how  extravagant  was  the  payment  of  certain  offices  in  the  Royal  establishment 
not  requisite,  by  any  estimate  of  common  sense,  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  Throne ;  and 
how  absurd  were  other  of&ces  whose  very  existence  in  a  civilized  age  is  a  reproach ;  it 
has  been  contended  and  nrged  that  the  Sovereign  (in  the  person  of  George  III.)  had 
surrendered  the  Crown  lands  and  forests  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  for  which  the  vote 
of  the  civil  list  in  retnm  was  only  a  moderate  compensation.  The  value  of  the  Royal 
forests  is  estimated  on  two  principles. 

The  first  principle  is  involved  in  such  propositions  as  the  following: — Britain  is 
powerful  among  natione ;  Britain  is  powerful  because  she  has  a  great  navy ;  Britain 
cannot  maintain  a  great  navy  without  timber  to  build  and  repair  her  men  of  war ;  Britain 
obtains  timber  from  her  Royal  forests.  Therefore  the  Royal  forests  must  be  maintained 
to  sustain  the  power  of  Britain  among  nations. 

The  second  principle  is  contained  in  this  fiction — that  over  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Royal  forests  tnere  is  a  surplus  of  income ;  therefore  they  should  be  maintained.  But 
how  stands  the  fact?  There  is  no  such  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  and  Royal 
forests  as  is  equivalent  to  the  civil  list.  If  the  complicated  accounts  were  clearly  rendered, 
it  is  probable  the  public  would  find  the  Crown  lands  and  forests  to  be  a  serious  annual 
loss. 

The  timber  of  which  the  navy  is  built  is  not  obtained  frt>m  the  Royal  forests,  except 
in  fractional  quantities ;  and  those  fractional  quantities  are  not  obtained  from  the  forests 
direct.  That  department  of  Gk>vemment  called  the  Commission  of  Woods  and  Forests 
sells  the  timber  to  the  merchants ;  the  merchants  sell  it  to  the  contractor,  who  has  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  dockyards ;  and  that  contractor  sells  the  forest  proper^  of 
the  pubhc  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  public  service,  at  an  average  of  £16  10s.  per  load 
(squared  contents),  while  other  merchants  offer  to  supply  the  dockyards  at  £13  158. 
(squared  contents),  which  supply  the  Admiralty  refuses. 

Mr.  Nash,  of  the  firm  of  Nash  and  Gumey,  timber  merchants,  stated  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  took  evidence  on  the  navy  estimates  in  1848,  that, 
"The  trade  generally,  in  fact  I  may  say  to  a  man,  believe  that  no  person  in  the  trade 
will  receive  A  contract  but  Messrs.  Morris." 

Messrs.  Nash  and  Gumey  offered  to  supply  timber  in  February,  1843,  to  the  dockyards 
at  Woolwich,  Sheemess,  and  Portsmouth,  at  prices  considerably  less,  as  was  subsequentlj 
ascertained,  than  th&  tender  of  Messrs.  Morris,  which  was  accepted.  The  tender  accepted 
is  kept  secret  from  other  competitors.  They  only  obtain  a  Imowiedge  of  it  by  getting  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  move  for  a  return  after  its  term  has  expired,  the  Government 
opposing  a  return  if  moved  for  in  Parliament  during  the  time  the  contract  is  in  operation. 
Mr.  Nash  was  asked  by  Mr.  EUioe  if  it  would  not  be  a  great  precaution  on  the  occasion 
of  the  tenders  being  opened,  if  all  the  merchants  tendering  were  present  to  see  them 
opened,  and  hear  the  decision?'  and  replied  that  It  would  be  so.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  make  that  order ;  hut  it  vxmld  be  very  much  like  turning  the  tide  to  ^et 
such  a  thing  done  at  Somerset  House" 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bond  which  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Nash  and  Gumey, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  tender  being  refused  in  1843,  in  favour  of  one  at  a  higher  price : — 

''We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  become  bound  with  John  Nash  and  Henry  Guraej 
in  the  sum  of  £25,000,  for  the  whole  or  a  due  proportion  of  that  sum,  for  a  part  only  of 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  British  oak  timber,  oak  thick-stuff  plank, -and  tree-nails  to 
Her  Majesty's  dockyards,  tendered  for  by  them  this  day.  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servants,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Union  Dock,  Limehouse  (reference,  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart.), 
W.  B.  Gumey  (reference,  Gosling  and  Sharpe.") 

Mr.  Morris,  who  obtained  the  contract  at  a  higher  price  than  the  tender  which  was 
accompanied  by  that  letter  of  surety,  did  not  furnish  the  quantity  of  timber  required 
within  the  time  specified.  Messrs.  Nash  and  Gumey  had  a  large  stock  at  Chepstow  and 
elsewhere,  which  they  prorided  in  anticipation  of  the  contract  not  obtained,  and  offered 
to  supply  the  dockyards  with  the  quanti^  still  required  (and  which  Mr.  Morris  could  not 
supply),  at  10  per  cent,  under  the  contract  price  of  Mr.  Morris ;  but  the  Admiralty, 
though  complainine  of  the  want  of  timber,  would  not  accept  the  offer. 

Mr.  Nash  says,  the  practice  is  for  the  Admiralty  to  advertise  for  tenders  to  be  sent  in, 
for  a  quantity  of  timbor  much  more  than  they  require,  or  which  any  merchant  can  supply. 
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Thej  thoB  deter  competition,  nve  the  contract  to  the  party  who  has  had  it  for  thirty 
yean,  and  accept  from  him  the  real  quantity  required,  which  is  much  lets  than  that 
adrertised  for. 

Q.  "What  was  your  tender  for  any  one  of  the  yards  in  1846  >" 

A.  "  Takinjc  the  most  difficult  yard,  Pemhroke,  we  tendered  for  thick-stuff  at  £14  a-load. 
Mr.  Morris  got  the  contract  at  £16  lOs.  For  Sheemess  yard  we  tendered  at  £13  lOe. 
(Woolwich  and  Chatham  the  same).  Our  average  would  have  heen  £13  15s.  Mr. 
HoriiB  reoeiTed  for  them  all  £16  lOs." 

Q.   Had  the  price  of  timber  advanced  in  that  year 

A.  "No;  it  was  lower." 

a   Was  Mr.  Morrises  contract  higher  ?" 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.   Timber  had  fallen  and  Mr.  Morris  received  a  higher  price 
A.  "Yes," 

Q.   How  do  you  account  for  that  rise  in  the  contract  price  ?*' 

A.  "It  was  perfectly  certain  in  the  trade  that  no  one  else  would  have  the  contract  bat 
Mr.  Morris,  and  noboay  would  tender.  I  believe  there  was  not  any  one  else  tendered 
bat  ourselves." 

As  respects  the  supply  of  timber  from  the  Royal  forests,  Mr.  Nash  affords  the  following 
information : — 

Sir  James  Graham, — Bo  you  know  anything  of  the  supply  of  timber  from  the  Queen's 
fonsts?" 
A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "There  is  no  supply  now  direct  from  the  forests  to  the  Queen's  yards,  is  there 
A.  "None ;  it  is  all  sold  by  auction." 

Q.  "  Do  you  think  that  an  advantageous  arrangement  for  the  public,  or  otherwise  ?" 
A.  "Quite  otherwise." 

Q.  "  Why  do  you  think  it  a  disadvantage  to  the  public?" 
.  A.  "  Because  good  timber  might  as  well  go  direct  to  the  yard  as  be  sold  to  me,  and  I 
^Te  to  sell  it  to  the  contractor.    1  have  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it,  and  the  contractor  has 
to  ret  a  profit  out  of  it,  and  you  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  for  your  own  timber  again^ 

The  subject  of  supplying  the  dockyards  with  timber  was  illustrated,  also,  to  the  com- 
mittee, by  Mr.  Bobertson,  of  Pembroke,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  dockyard  there, 
sabieqnently  an  agent  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  contractor.  After  serving  the  contractor 
fsithfally,  ror  a  number  of  years,  his  services  were  dispensed  with  (to  the  regret  of  Mr. 
Morris,  as  his  letters  produced  before  the  committee  proved),  because  the  officers  of  the 
dockyard  opposed  all  manner  of  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  timber  which  came 
tkroueh  the  agency  of  Mr.  Robertson.  They  caused  it  to  lie  in  the  snn  many  months,  . 
by  which  it  was  rent^  declining  to  measure  and  receive  it  They  rejected  large  quantities 
of  a  quality  never  rejected  before ;  and  Mr.  Robertson  says  (which,  by  the  letters  of  the  ^ 
contractor,  seem  true),  they  gave  the  contractor  reason  to  believe  that  the  tosses  he  thus  ' 
sHstained  might  be  avoided  if  he  did  not  longer  continue  the  affenoy  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
Their  hostility  to  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  arisen  partly  from  his  opposition  to 
the  dockyard  politics  at  the  Pembroke  elections ;  for  it  seems  the  officers  employ  so 
many  people,  have  so  many  contracts  for  building,  excavating,  levelling,  &c.,  to  offer ; 
have  so  many  nice  little  bargains  of  "  offal''  timber  to  give  (the  produce  of  infant  men- 
of-war  begun,  altered,  stopped,  begun  again,  changed  in  form,  and  ultimately  taken  to 
pieces) ;  nave,  in  short,  so  many  favours  to  confer,  and  so  many  fears  to  work  upon,  that 
they  can  return  their  candidate  at  will. 

Mr.  Robertson,  thus  released  from  connexion  with  the  dockyard,  comes  forward  and 
discloses  its  practices,  which  disclosures  are  not  the  least  curious  of  the  many  curiosities 
in  the  great  naval  blue  book  of  184S.  He  is  an  opposition  witness,  and  may  speak  with 
as  animus.  But  to  reject  the  information  offered  by  such  witnesses,  is  to  decide  that 
the  public  shall  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  dockyard  system.  No  person  employed 
in  any  of  the  yards  darei  to  divulge  the  practices  carried  on  "within  the  walls  while 
employed  there. 
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SECTION  V. 

THE  KEPAIES  AND  ALTERATIONS  OP  SHIPS  ORIGINALLY 

MAL-CONSTRUCTED. 

After  penumg  the  cnrioas  diBolosares  in  last  section,  the  tax-pa^ine  student. of  nary 
itatistics  must  desire  to  know  what  sums  are  set  down  for  repairs of  shijps.  The 
history  of  the  Fmion,  gathered  from  oflScial  docnments,  seems  to  oe  the  following : — 

The  Vernon  was  the  earliest  offspring  in  the  official  career  of  Sir  William  Sjmonda. 
Her  keel  was  laid  at  Woolwich,  in  October,  1831,  and  she  was  launched  on  the  1st  of 
Hay,  1882.  Her  tonnage  was  2,082 :  her  cost,  **fitted  for  sea,"  £48,487.  In  one  winter 
and  spring,  six  months  only,  the  Vernon  came  into  complete  existence.  Other  ships, 
raoh  as  the  Trafalgar^  at  Woolwich,  begun  in  1829,  being  without  their  own  eonstmetors 
to  protect  and  foster  them,  were  neglected,  and  all  the  fayours  of  the  new  builder  and  the 
new  Admiralty  lavished  on  their  own.  The  Trafalgar  was  not  completed  until  1841. 
A  number  of  other  ships  were  similarly  delayed.  Thus  many  thousands  of  pjounds  of  the 
taxes  of  1828, 1829,  and  1830,  were  expended,  and  lay  a  dead  loss  upon  the  timber  stocks 
twelTe  yean.  Yet  such  a  disposal  of  the  taxes  seems  to  haye  been  more  fayounible  for 
the  nation  than  that  disposal  of  £48,487  which  brought  the  Vernon  into  existence. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  eyidence  quoted  at  length  in  Section  III.,  that  the  aooounts  of 
her  repairs  were  designedly  misrepresented,  to  conceal  her  inflrmitiee  and  costliness ;  yet, 
eyen  according  to  those  accounts,  she  appears  to  have  had,  at  a  yery  early  age,  aa 
extraordinary  power  of  consuming  taxes.  From  May,  1832,  to  some  time  in  1838,  ahe 
lay  a  helpless  thing  upon  the  breast  of  the  ocean,  or  in  her  watery  cradle  at  Sheenien, 
not  yet  a  tax-eater ;  out  in  the  next  twelve  monUis,  her  consumption  became  enormous 
Ibr  a  ship  under  two  years  of  age.  Her  **repairs"  cost  £3,081 ;  and,  in  the  next  twelre 
nionths--etill  lyins  at  Sheemess,  still  unfit  to  leave  the  nursery  hospital — this  young 
M  wooden  wall'^  of  Old  England  swallowed  up  £2,111  more  for  ■*  repairs." 

In  1835  she  was  either  moderate  in  her  tax-eating  appetites,  or  the  "  falsification  of 
aooounts  "  made  her  appear  to  be  so :  the  cost  for  repairs  was  only  £273. 

In  1836  it  was  less,  only  £103. 

In  1837,  the  fifth  year  of  her  afe,  she  made  up  for  Qie  moderation  of  the  two  previous' 
years.  Her  "  repairs  "  were  set  down  at  £9,036 ;  and  in  the  next  year  she  consumed 
£8,423  more. 

In  1839  she  moderated  to  £455,  rising  to  £707  in  1840,  but  decreasing  to  £141  in 
1841.  In  1842  nothing,is  told  of  her ;  while,  in  1843,  she  is  put  upon  the  homoeopathic 
allowance  of  £77*  She  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  thriven  on  such  short  allow- 
ances, for  next  year,  1844,  she  obtained  £2,372,  and  in  1845,  £1,181 ;  in  1846  only  £64  ; 
but  in  1847,  though  there  is  the  entry,  Not  yet  received,  being  at  sea,''  there  is  the 
ominous  intimation  of  her  return  to  her  native  country,  and  her  tax-eating,  in  the  words, 
"  Bequires  a  very  large  repair."   However,  the  figures  ffiven,  make  a  total  of  £19,601. 

There  are  statements  of  particulars  of  the  cost  of  other  ships  given  with  those  of  the 
Vemont  to  show,  by  comparison,  that  other  builders  have  given  tne  country  costiy  ships 
as  well  as  Sir  Wilham  Symonds.  To  this  dispute  about  the  merits  of  men  the  pubuo 
are  indebted  for  learning  something  of  the  ments  of  ships  and  their  cost,  otherwise  thej 
might  not  have  known. 

The  Caledonia  is  a  first-rate,  carrying  120  guns,  and  measuring  2,712  tons.  She  was 
launched  in  1808,  has  been  twenty-one  years  in  comndssion,  and  nineteen  years  lying 
anused. 

The  first  cost  of  the  Caledonia  was  •  £81,507 

Her  repairs  cost  from  1808  to  1815   £10,448 

From  1815  to  1831    92,151 

From  1831  to  1834    3,575 

From  1834  to  1839    9,500 

From  1839  to  1844    4,715 

From  1844  to  1847    8,959 

  £123,348 

Total  for  cost  and  repairs  £204,855 
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The  Bt.  Vincent,  a  ship  now  in  oommivion,  buHt  in  1816, 

Ooet    £87,444 

And  for  xepain  linoe  then    68,088 

£160,582 

'^Baqfoixing  a  large  repair  when  paid  off,"  in  the  words  of  the  Admiraltj  retom. 

The  Iwfregndble  ii  an  unfortunate  instance  of  a  misapplied  name.  She  waa  bnilt  in 
1810,  at 

A  Coat  of    £60,267 

Fitted  for  sea  in  1812,  at  a  ooet  of   4,739 

And  has  since  been  tronbled  with  <^paira*'  to  the  ooet  of.  •  95,426 

Cost  and  repairs  of  the  hn^gndbU,  now  a  harbonr  ship. .  £160,482 

Bat  the  story  of  the  Tremendoui  is  a  more  interesting  one.  The  hair-breadth  esoapes 
of  this  ship,  in  the  perilous  serrioe  of  lying  in  harbour  at  Sheemess  and  Chatham,  boaraed 
every  year  br  her  **  enemy,"  the  snrreyor,  orderiug  repairs  for  her,  and  ultimately  dooming 
lier  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  sold  for  old  timber,  is  romantic.  Like  the  Im^egnablUt 
bar  name  was  a  misapplication  of  a  strong  word.  The  Tremendom  wss,  among  shins, 
•  firiendlees  orphan,  r^obody  seemed  to  have  any  friendship  for  her.  They  ran  up  mUs 
of  repairs  against  her  to  take  awajr  her  character,  and  still  ordered  more,  until  the  e?ent 
came  whieh  they  seem  to  haye  had  in  view.  Her  name  and  fame  became  such  a  reproaeh ; 
eztraTagances  of  other  ships  in  their  "  repairs  "  being  laid  to  her  charge,  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  at  last  signed  her  death-warrant,  and  she  was  taken  to  Deptford  to  be 
destrored.  The  work  of  destruction  began,  but,  like  the  heroine  of  a  melodrama,  doomed 
to  suner  for  another's  crime,  her  delirerers  appeared  at  Deptford  just  in  time  to  saye  her, 
and  she  was  saTcd ;  she  has  changed  her  name,  and  is  now  a  respectable  frigate,  and  may 
^  heand  of  any  day  by  inquiring  for  the  Grantpuf. 

The  following  **  Extracts,  from  the  Annual  Surreys,"  give  the  leading  fi^ts  in  oiBeial 
language: — 

SHBBRHB88,  1836. — TremendouB  requires  a  middling  repair." 
SHniLirESS,  1837. — Tremendom  requires  a  middling  repair,  and  will  oost  £31,987." 
"  Chatham,  l^Z.-^Tremendmu  requires  a  middling  repair,  and  will  cost  £31,987 ; 
after  such  repair  she  may  last  six  years." 
[These  two  sums  are  not  explained.] 

•*  June  28th,  1843. — I  would  recommend  that  the  Tremendom^  as  she  will  require 
more  than  £32,000  to  make  her  efficient  fbr  serTice,  be  selected  to  rephice  the  Buke  as  a 
lasarette  at  Standgate  Creek,  being  found  unfit  for  further  seryioe. 

(Signed)  W.  Stmohds. 

''Amu&ALTT  OsDna,  16th  July,  1848.— TremmdoM,  not  to  be  fitted,  as  another 
■hip  in  lieu  d  the  Duke  is  not  required." 

^  December  19th,  1843. — Proposed,  with  other  ships,  to  be  sold  or  taken  to  pieces,  as 
more  eoonomioal  than  to  repair. 

(Signed)  W.  Stmohds. 

Admiralty  Obdbb,  29th  February,  1844.-- The  Tremendom,  at  Sheemees,  to  be 
prepared  for  being  sent  to  Deptford,  to  be  broken  up." 

Next  follows  a  report,  dated  May  2,  by  Captain  Hill,  stating  how  his  attention  wu 
drawn  to  the  ship  after  the  breakage  had  begun ;  that  she  was  in  a  sound  condition, 
''not  hafing  been  at  sea,  or  in  commission,  since  she  had  a  large  repair." 

Kext  comes  an  ^'Admiralty  order,"  dated  May  4, 1844,  stopping  the  work  of  up-breaking. 
And  this  is  followed  by  an  order  to  appoint  surreyors  to  examine  her,  ^  Taking  care," 
■ays  the  order,  "  not  to  recommend  any  who  hare  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  former  or 
present  surveys  of  this  ship."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Admiralty  doubted 
the  propriety  of  entrusting  her  fate,  though  her  sound  timbers  were  now  exposed,  to  thoee 
who  had  be/ore  passed  sentence  on  her.   She  was  sayed  accordingly. 

Next  comes  "  A  Return  of  the  expense  of  convertine  the  Tremendom^  74  gun-ship, 
into  a  frigate  of  reduced  form  ;  number  of  days  in  hand ;  cost  in  labour  and  materials, 
b  comparison  with  cost  of  building  a  new  ship."  In  hand  from  21st  May,  1844,  to  10th 
Jaaaary,  1846. 
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Cost  of  Materials   "   £8,028 

Workmanship   6,006 


ToUl    £14,034 

Comparatiye  cost  of  building  a  new  frigate  of  equal  class  and  armament : — 

Materiab   £33,354 

Workmanship   11,813 


ToUI    £45,167 

14,034 


Difference    £31,133 


This  differenoe  is  a  kev  to  many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  ship-building, 
repairing,  altering,  and  fitting  np,  now  in  progress  in  the  dockyards.  The  ship  wss 
supposed  to  be  worthless,  except  as  for  old  materials.  She  was  oiBooyered  to  be  worth 
oonyerting  into  a  fifty-gnn  fri^te.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  her  conversion 
and  the  cost  of  a  new  frigate  is  credited  to  the  country  as  a  saring.  Accordingly,  steps 
are  taken  to  enrich  the  country  by  a  succession  of  such  savings,  of  which  a  few  specimens 
are  subjoined. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  a  three-decker.  A  master  shipvmght  and  an  admiral  super- 
intendent thought  she  would  make  a  good  two-deckeri  carrying  00  or  100  guns,  and 
would  only  cost  £25,000  to  be  cut  down  to  that  class.  After  a  correspondence  with  the 
Admiraltv,  in  which  it  came  out  that  the  razeeing  of  the  Wi7id$or  CasUe  on  some  former 
occasion  nad  cost  £42,680,  and  of  the  Ocean  £45,432,  the  estimated  cost  for  the  Prinee 
Regent  was  reduced  to  £24,500.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1844,  the  Admiralty  ordered 
the  ship  to  be  cut  down.  The  surveyor  of  the  nayy  suggested,  that  in  cutting  down  ships 
they  cut  away  the  soundest  parts,  and  left  the  unsounaest,  which  were  in  the  bottom. 
The  surveyor,  Sir  William  Symonds,  was  not  so  potent  as  he  once  was.  He  was  now  a 
builder  of  experience,  but  he  was  fast  growing  out  of  favour.  The  prospect  of  having 
an  excellent  two-decker  for  £24,500,  seems  to  have  charmed  the  Admiralty,  and  they  seem, 
by  the  returns  which  they  ordered,  to  have  contemplated  a  number  of  other  cheap  two- 
deckers,  to  be  made  out  of  the  Hibemia^  Queen  Charlotte^  St.  Vincent^  Britanniat 
Howe,  Princess  Charlotte,  Impregnable,  Camperdown,  Nelson,  Royal  George,  and  RoycU 
Adelaide  (the  three  last  being  ships  that  had  never  been  at  sea !)  But  Sir  William 
Symonds  reminds  the  Admiralty  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  equal  to  twelye  decks 
mounting  240  guns,'*  and  woula  "reduce  the, effective  power  of  the  navy.*' 

This  seems  to  have  let  in  a  new  U^ht  upon  the  Admiralty ;  they  paused,  and  the  Prinee 
Regent  only  was  reduced.  The  estimate  for  cutting  her  down  to  a  ninety-gun  ship  had 
been  £24,500,  but  the  actual  cost  being  a  trifle  more,  namely,  £29,315  more  than  the 
estimate,  the  service  done  to  the  country,  even  by  Sir  William  Symonds,  in  preventing, 
for  a  time,  the  reduction  of  twelve  decks  instead  of  one,  will  appear  to  be  considerable. 
Here  u  an  official  Return  of  the  actual  Cost  of  the  Prince  Regent,  repairs,  alterations, 
&c.,  sailing  from  Portsmouth  24th  March,  1848 


Cost  of  cutting  down  and  repairing  her  hull   £37,673 

Mast  and  yards    2,954 

Rigging  and  stores   13, 1 88 


Total   £53,815 


The  last  thing  heard  of  the  Prinee  Regent  was  her  behaviour  "  in  a  stormy  passage 
to  Lisbon,  at  the  be^nning  of  January,  1849,  in  the  squadron  of  Sir  Charles  Kapier, 
which  "  behaviour is  reported  to  have  been  so  good,  in  comparison  with  the  bad  beha- 
viour of  certain  three-deckers,  and  of  herself  when  she  belonged  to  that  class,  that  a  ease 
seems  to  be  made  out  for  the  reduction  of  the  rest.  The  arithmetic  of  the  Admiraltj 
will  demonstrate  what  the  country  gains  by  cutting  down  three-deckers,  which  dip  their 
port-holes  into  the  sea  in  the  gentlest  of  breezes,  some  of  which  they  dare  not  send  to 
sea  at  all,  as  a  breeze  would  lay  them  on  their  beam-ends,  or  send  them  to  the  bottom ; 
or,  if  ballasted  sufficiently  to  be  steady,  the  quantity  of  ballast  required  woidd  bring  the 
water-mark  above  the  lower  ports.  One  of  those  three-deckers,  which  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  sent  to  sea,  ii  the  Nelson,  built  and  named  in  honour  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  working  admirals,  but  lying  in  dock,  a  monument  of  satire  upon  the  politioal  jobben 
who  take  upon  themselves  tine  management  of  the  navy. 
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Bat  the  oatting  down  of  larger  yesseU  to  a  smaller  size  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
among  ships  of  an  inferior  class.  There  is  a  return,  dated  Ist  May,  ISiS,  showing  the 
HiTing,  and,  consequently,  t?ie  accession  of  wealtht  to  the  conatry  oy  cutting  down  nine 
42-gnn  frigates  into  ooryettes.  It  is  shown  that,  to  have  huilt  corvettes,  the  cost  would 
baye  been  £27,000  each,  wh       the  nine  haye  only  cost  as  follows : — 

Curapoa  £3,790 

Aigle  (expense  returned  as   unknown ;  not  in  office  ")    

Magicienne   6,6 10 

Amazon   8,104 

Dcedalus   5,464 

Brilliant   8,321 

Hayannah    9,707 

Trincomalee  11,721 

Amphitrite  15,238 


Making  a  total  of  £68,955 

Nine  at  £27,000  each  would  haye  been.  £243,000 

Deduct   68,955 


And  there  is  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  country, 

according  to  the  Admiralty,  amounting  to   £174,045 

There  haye  been  many  more  ships  cut  down  than  those  referred  to  in  this  section ;  but 
the  specimens  here  giyen  are  deemed  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  Admiralty  system. 

The  sjstem  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  supposition  that  nobody  is  Ukely  to  haye 
penetration  enough  to  see,  or  power  of  reasoning  to  comprehend,  that  the  cost  of  building 
the  luge  ships  should  be  the  proposition  in  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  on  cutting  them 
down.   As  thas : — 

Cost  of  building  a  three-decker   £82,000 

Cost  of  reducing  that  three-decker  to  a  two-decker   53,815 

Total  cost  £186,815 

Cost  of  building  a  two-decker   60,000 

Loss  by  the  Admiralty  system  of  getting  a  two-decker  £75,816 

Bat  the  cutting  down  "  is  a  trifling  matter,  compared  with  the  **ttdding  to  the  length** 
of  ships,  to  make  them  into  steamers. 

This  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  steam  nayy,  a  more  serious  financial  subject  now 
than  the  sailing  nayy.  Thirty-four  sailing  frigates,  which  cost  £45,000  each,  or  upwards, 
were  found  to  be  useless  from  mal-construotion.  One  of  them  was  lengthened,  and  made 
into  a  steamer,  at  a  cost  of  £59,489,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  simil^y  dealt  with.  And  this 
if  to  be  done  because  the  steam-frigates,  built  of  iron,  are  now  alleged  to  be  unfit  for  ships 
of  war.  Thirty  of  those  first-class  iron  steamers  were  built  by  order  of  the  Admiralty  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  practical  servants  of  the  dockyards,  without  the  iron  being 
pot  to  the  proof  as  a  material  for  war.  One  of  them,  built  and  named  in  honour  of  the 
town  of  Birkenhead,  is,  however,  talked  of  as  a  ship  fit  to  be  placed  under  fire,  to  prove 
how  many  broadsides  she  will  bear  before  going  t-o  the  bottom. 

No  less  costly  method  of  proving  the  applicability  of  iron  to  war  ships  has  been  sug- 
gested than  a  battery  upon  one  of  the  most  expensive  naval  steamers  I  Proofs  were  not 
sought  until  thirty  such  frigates  were  bdlt,  and  others  ordered ;  and  now,  still  without 
the  proof,  thirty-three  timoer-built  frigates  are  being  transformed  into  steamers,  to 
■npersede  those  of  iron,  at  an  expense  for  transformation  greater  than  their  original  cost 
in  building. 

PDfANOIAIi  REPOBM  ASSOCIATIOX, 
Liverpool,  Fefe^wry,  1849. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 



The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rifid  economy  in  the 
•ipendtture  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  ocpartments  of  the 
public  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Tbrms  op  Membership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  IL  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobdbn's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooxe,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  October,  1882. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  all 

Booksellers.  • 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Williams     Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS. 


FlMT  Sbbixb.] 


ISSUED  1849. 


No.  11. 


[REPMNT.] 


N.B.— The  following  Tract  was  originally  issued  in  1849,    Some  of 
the  scandals  it  refers  to  have  since  been  amended,  but  it  is  reprinted 
-  to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things 
existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet  to  be 
reformed. 


SIR  WM.  MOLESWORTH,  BART.,  M.P.. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  25th  July,  1848, 


COLONIAL  EXPENDITURE  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


[Through  the  obliging  permission  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  Finan* 
dal  Reform  Association  was  enabled  to  present,  in  an  entire  form,  to 
its  sabscHbers  and  the  public  generally,  the  important  facts  contained 
in  his  speech  on  Colonial  expenditure,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  25th  July,  1848.  So  complete  and  searching  an  exposure 
of  Colonial  Administration,  and  of  the  net  profits  accruing  to  this 
country  from  her  extended  Colonial  empire,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  elector  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  each  may  determine  for 
himself  how  far  it  is  either  wise  or  just  to  keep  up  an  enormous  armed 
force  and  most  extravagant  civil  establishments,  for  no  other  purpose, 
ostensibly,  than  to  foster  and  protect  a  commerce  which  would  be 
established  as  certainly,  and  probably  more  rapidly  and  safely,  were 
the  Colonies  to  be  self-governed,  as  many  of  them  are  able  and 
desirous  to  be.] 

Sir,— In  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  motion  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  I  must  entreat  the  indulgence  of  the  House ; 
for  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subject  will  compel  me  to  trespass  at 
•ome  length  upon  its  patience.   My  object  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  call 
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the  attention  of  the  Hoose  to  the  amount  of  the  oolonial  expenditoie  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  endeavoar  to  estahliah  the 
following  positions :  1st  That  the  oolonial  expenditure  oan  he  diminished 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  empire ;  2nd.  That  the  system 
of  colonial  policy  and  government  can  be  so  amended  as  to  ensure  more 
economical,  and  altogether  better,  government  for  the  colonies.  And 
lastly,  that  by  these  reforms  the  resources  of  the  colonies  would  be 
developed,  they  would  become  more  useful|  and  their  inhabitants  more 
attached  to  the  British  empire. 

In  speaking  of  colonies,  I  do  not  intend  to  Include  under  that  term  the 
territories  which  are  governed  by  the  East  India  Company,  but  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  foreign  possessions  of  the  Grown  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Notwithstanding  this 
limitation,  the  oolonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  contains  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  square  miles — an  area  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  British  India  added  together.  Of  this  vast  space  about  one  million 
of  square  miles  have  been  divided  into  forty  different  colonies,  each  with 
a  separate  government :  four  of  them  are  in  Europe,  five  in  NorUi  America, 
fifteen  in  the  West  Indies,  three  in  South  America,  five  in  Africa  and  its 
vicinity,  three  among  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  five  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  population  of  these  colonies  does  not  ezoeed  6,000,000; 
of  this  number  about  2,500,000  are  of  the  European  race,  of  whom  about 
600,000  are  French,  about  860,000  are  lonians  and  Maltese,  a  few  are 
Dutch  or  Spaniards,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  1,600,000, 
are  of  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  descent  Of  the  2,500,000  inhabitanta  of 
the  colonies  who  are  not  of  European  race,  about  1,400,000  are  Cingalese, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  1,100,000  are  of  African  origin. 
In  1844  |the  last  complete  return)  the  declared  value  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  the  colonies,  amounted  to  about  000,000 
sterling.  The  whole  colonial  expenditure  of  the  British  empire  is  about 
£8,000,000  sterling  a  year ;  one-half  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  colonies* 
and  one-half  by  Great  Britain.  That  portion  of  the  colonial  expenditure 
which  is  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  consists  of  military,  naval,  civil,  and 
extraordinary  expenditure. 

1st.  The  net  military  expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the 
colonies  (including  ordnance  and  commissariat  expenditure)  was  returned 
to  Pariiament,  for  the  year  1832,  at  £1,761,505 ;  for  the  year  1885-86, 
at  £2,030,060 ;  and  for  the  year  1843-44  (the  last  return)  at  £2,656,019, 
an  increase  between  1832  and  1843  of  £795,414.  The  present  military 
expenditure  is  probably  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1843-44 ;  for  the 
military  force  in  the  colonies  amounts  at  present  to  about  42,000  men 
(exclusive  of  artillery  and  engineers),  or  to  about  three-eighths  of  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  British  empire  (exclasive  of  the  army  in  India). 
For  this  amount  of  force  we  shall  have  to  vote  this  year,  first,  in  the  army 
estimates  for  the  pay,  clothing,  <&c.,  of  42,000  men,  and  for  the  foreign 
staff,  about  £1,500,000 ;  secondly,  in  the  ordnance  estimates  for  the  pay 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers  (which  I  will  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  in 
1843-44),  for  ordnance  establishments,  barracks,  fortifications,  and  stores 
m  Uie  colonies,  about  £500,000  $  and  thirdly,  in  the  commissariat  esti- 
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mates  for  oommiatariat  servioes^  proyisions,  forage,  fuel,  light,  Sbo,,  in  the 
oirfoDiea,  about  de460»000 ;  in  aU,  about  J63,600,00O,  which  will  be  the 
diieet  military  expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  colonies, 
iar  this  year.  To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  military  expenditure 
by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  colonies,  for  one  year,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  this  sum  of  Jg2,500,000,  a  very  oonsiderable  sum,  on 
account  of  reliefs,  militaiy  establiahments  at  home,  and  other  matters, 
which  are  in  part  required  in  order  to  keep  up  so  large  a  military  force 
in  the  colonies.  It  is  OTident,  therefore,  that  I  shall  underestimate  the 
military  expenditure  by  Oreat  Britain,  on  account  of  the  colonies,  when 
I  set  it  down  at  only  J62,500,000  a  year. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  naval  expenditure  by  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  the  colonies.  At  present  we  have  about  235  ships  in  commis- 
sion, with  a  complement  not  much  short  of  40,000  men.  Of  these  ships, 
about  13d,  with  a  complement  of  about  25,000  men,  are  on  foreign  stations: 
some  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  on  the  North  American  and  West 
Indian  station,  some  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  others  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas,  or  protecting  our  interests 
in  New  Zealand.  Now  the  House  will  remember  that,  in  every  debate 
that  has  taken  place  this  year  on  the  estimates,  the  extent  of  our  colonial 
empire,  and  the  new  colonies  which  are  springing  up  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas,  were  among  the  chief  causes 
assigned  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
honourable  ffentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield,  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  increase  of  that  force, 
whidi  has  doubled  both  in  magnitude  and  cost  during  the  last  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  I  may,  therefore,  without  exaggeration,  assume  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  ships  on  foreign  stations — that  is,  one-fifth  of  the 
shSpe  in  commission — or  45  ships,  with  a  complement  of  about  8,000 
men,  are  maintained  on  account  of  the  colonies.  Now  I  infer  from  the 
estimates,  and  from  the  returns  presented  to  the  House,  that  these  ships 
will  cost  the  country  annually,  for  wages  and  victuals  of  crews,  wear  and 
tear  of  vessels  and  stores,  more  than  £700,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
we  shall  have  to  vote  this  year,  in  the  navy  estimates,  £65,000  for  naval 
establishments  in  the  colonies,  another  £66,000  for  naval  works  and  repairs 
in  the  colonies,  and  £181,000  for  freight  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  the  colonies.  These  sums,  added 
together,  will  give  a  total  of  above  £1,000,000  sterling  as  the  direct  naval 
expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  colonies,  for  one  year. 
To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  naval  expenditure  by  Great  Britain, 
OD  account  of  the  colonies,  for  one  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to 
this  sum  of  £1,000,000  sterling,  a  very  oonsiderable  sum  on  account  of 
rsliefis,  and  of  building  new  ships,  likewise  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
naval  eetablishments  at  home,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  packet  service  to  the  colonies,  which  last  item  alone  costs  £418,000  a 
year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I  shall  very  much  underestimate  the 
naval  expenditure  by  Oreat  Britain,  on  account  of  the  colonies,  when  I 
set  it  down  at  only  £1,000,000  sterling  a  year,  or  at  one-eightb  of  the 
vboJe  naval  expenditure  of  Great  Britain, 
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3rd.  The  civil  eipendituie  by  Great  Brittin  on  aooount  of  theooloniea 
is  chiefly  defrayed  by  sums  annaally  voted  in  the  misoellaneooa  estimatee, 
under  the  head  of  colonial  services ;  some  portion  of  it,  however,  is  paid 
for  under  acts  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  estimated  this  year  at  £300,000. 
It  consists  of  numerous  items,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  have  presently  to 
refer.  I  will  now  only  mention  that  we  pay  £27,000  a  year  for  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  £30,000  a  year  for  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  West 
Indies,  between  £11,000  and  £13,000  a  jear  for  the  clergy  of  North 
America,  and  that  last  year  we  divided  the  diocese  of  Austndia  into  four 
bishoprics,  erected  a  bishopric  at  Cape  Town,  and  conveyed  the  right 
reverend  gentlemen  who  held  these  sees  to  the  colonies,  at  the  expense 
of  this  country. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  extraordinary  expenditure  by  Great  Britain, 
on  account  of  the  colonies,  I  put  down  such  items  as  the  insurrection  in 
Canada,  for  which,  in  the  interval  between  1838  and  1843,  there  were 
special  grants  to  the  amount  of  £2,096,000 ;  as  the  Kafir  war,  on  account 
of  which  there  is  a  special  grant  this  year  of  £1,100,000,  and  for  which 
we  shall  have  probably  to  pay  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more ;  as  the  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand,  which,  at  a  low  estimate,  will 
cost  half  a  million ;  as  £314,000  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  South 
Australis,  in  1843 ;  aa  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire  and  other  disasters  in  the 
colonies,  for  which  we  gave  £50,000  in  1846 ;  as  the  risk  of  non-payment 
of  loans,  such  as  £336,000  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  £716,000 
to  the  West  Indian  Planters ;  and  innumerable  other  items.  On  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  £300,000  a  year  would  have  been  wholly 
inadequate  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenditure  by  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  the  colonies.  I  will  put  it  down«  however,  at  £300,000  a  year, 
and  I  will  omit  all  mention  of  the  sums  paid  for  emancipating  the  negroes 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  civil  expenditure  on  account  of  our  attempt  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  which  many  persons  would  charge  to  the  account 
of  extraordinaxy  colonial  expenditure. 

If  the  four  sums  which  I  have  just  mentioned  be  added  together, 
namely,  £3,500,000  for  the  army,  including  ordnance  and  commissariat, 
and  £1,000,000  for  the  navy,  £300,000  for  civil  services,  and  £300,000 
for  extraordinary  expenses,  the  total  direct  expenditure  by  Great  Britain, 
on  account  of  the  colonies,  would  amount  to  at  least  four  millions  a  year ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  veiy  much  less  than  the  actual 
annual  cost  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain.  Now,  I  beg  the  House  to 
observe,  that  the  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  the  colonies  in  the  year  1844  was  nine  millions  sterlings 
including  the  one  million's  worth  of  exports  to  Gibraltar,  which  are  sent 
to  Gibraltar  to  be  smuggled  into  Spain.  Therefore  the  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  colonies  amounts  to  nine  shiUings  in 
every  pound's  worth  of  its  exports ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  every  pound's 
worth  of  goods  that  our  merchants  send  to  the  colonies,  the  nation  pays 
nine  shillings ;  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  our  colonial  trade  consists  of 
goods  which  are  sent  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  establishments  in  the 
colonies.  What  are  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  colonial 
possessions  in  return  for  this  expenditure  ?   Colonies  are  supposed  to  be 
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asefbl  either  for  political  or  oommercial  purposes,  and  with  reference  to 
these  objects  they  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  should  be 
considered  separately ;  first,  military  stations,  acquired  chiefly  for  political 
purposes ;  secondly,  colonies,  properly  so  called,  supposed  to  be  of  value 
chiefly  for  commercial  objects. 

Our  military  stations  are  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Bermuda,  the  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  St.  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  What  do  these  stations  cost  us — of  what  use  are  they 
to  ibis  country  ?  They  are  called  the  outposts  of  the  British  empire,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  periods  of  war,  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
Aot).  But  it  appears  to  me  that  most  of  them  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  centre  of  the  empire,  that  in  time  of  war  they  would  be  sources  of 
weakness  and  not  of  strength ;  for  they  would  compel  us,  contrary  to  every 
sound  principle  of  warfare,  to  scatter  instead  of  concentrating  our  forces. 
Therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  really  serious  struggle,  they  would,  like  other 
outposts,  in  all  probability,  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Moreover,  it  is 
evident  that  we  can  only  retain  possession  of  them  as  long  as  we  have 
the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  but  having  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  cover  all  of  them  with  fortifications,  and  fill  all  of  them 
with  troops.  I  believe  a  wiser  generation  will  hold  wiser  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  these  possessions.  I  will,  however,  for  the  present, 
suppose  that  some  of  them  are  of  some  use  to  the  country,  and  proceed 
to  tell  the  House  what  they  cost  us. 

First.  Gibraltar  and  Malta :  in  1843-4  the  total  expenditure  incurred 
by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  these  stations  was  £866,000.  About  the 
same  sum  is  expended  upon  them  every  year,  for  their  garrisons  consist 
of  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  men  (exclusive  of  artillery  and 
engineers),  and  considerable  sums  are  annually  expended  on  building  and 
repairing  fortifications,  naval  works,  <&c.  It  is  stated  in  the  navy  and 
ordnance  estimates  of  this  year,  that  the  works  now  in  progress  in  these 
two  colonies  will  cost  us  £460,000.  I  will  not  ask  whether  they  are  worth 
the  price  we  pay  for  them.  But  I  do  question  the  utility  of  protecting 
the  Ionian  Islands  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  at  a  cost  to 
this  country  of  about  £130,000  a  year,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
dedared  value  of  our  exports  to  those  islands  in  1844.  When  England 
first  became  the  protecting  sovereign  of  the  Ionian  States,  it  was  on  the 
express  condition  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  their  military  expense  should 
be  borne  by  the  States ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  subsequently  fixed  at 
£35,000  a  year.  In  1843  the  Ionian  States  were  £122,000  in  arrear,  and 
I  believe  the  arrears  are  still  greater  at  present.  We  have  spent  large 
soms  on  military  works  at  Corfu,  and  a  grant  of  £l'^,873  is  to  be  proposed 
this  year  to  complete  some  of  these  works.  Therefore  our  military  stations 
in  the  Mediterranean  require  abogt  8,000  troops,  and  they  cost  us  at  least 
half  a  million  a  year,  exclusive  of  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  That  fleet,  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
has  cMisisted  of  twenty«three  ships,  with  a  complement  of  6,000  men, 
the  expense  of  which,  for  wages,  victuals,  wear  and  tear,  may  be  reckoned 
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at  half  a  million  a  year.  The  declaied  value  of  our  exports  to  these 
stations  is  about  £1,400>000,  of  which  nearly  a  million  is  a  smuggling 
trade  through  Gibraltar  into  Spain. 

I  next  proceed  to  the  Bermudas.  Since  the  peace  we  have  expended 
there  upwards  of  Jg600,000  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  convict  labour)  on 
navy  and  ordnance  works  alone ;  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  to  complete 
these  works  a  further  sum  of  J6160,000  will  be  required.  At  the  Bermu- 
das there  is  a  garrison  of  1,200  men,  at  a  cost  (exdusive  of  the  expense 
for  convicts)  of  about  £90,000  a  year.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  such  costly 
establishments  and  fortifications  on  these  worthless  rocks  ?  It  is  said 
that  the  Bermudas  are  useful  as  a  means  of  aggression  against  the  United 
States^  and  that  we  have  garrisoned  them  and  fortified  them  lest  the 
United  States  should  take  possession  of  them.  I  believe  the  United 
States  would  not  accept  of  them  as  a  gift.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  a 
comfortable  residence  for  the  admiral  on  the  North  American  statitm,  for 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  house  at  a  cost  of  about  £15,000. 

I  next  proceed  to  St  Helena,  which  costs  us  in  civil  and  military  expen- 
diture about  £4Q,000  a  year,  and  to  the  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of 
AMca,  which  in  a  similar  manner  cost  us  about  £52,000  a  year.  These 
colonies  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  military  stations,  nor  are  they  of  much 
commercial  importance :  their  main  object  is  to  impede  the  slave  trade. 
The  fleet  which  we  had  last  year  upon  this  station  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  ships,  with  250  guns,  and  a  complement  of  2,781  men,  and  its  cost 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  wsges,  victuals  of  crews,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  ships,  at  £301,628  a  year.  Besides  these  sums  we  generally 
expend  about  £80,000  a  year  on  other  matters  connected  with  what  is 
called  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Therefore,  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion a  year  is  the  direct  expenditure  by  Great  Britain  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  traffic.  It  may  not  be  proper  to  include  all  this 
under  the  head  of  colonial  expenditure ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  my  belief  that  it  is  a  most  useless  expenditure,  and  to 
recommend  Parliament  to  abandon  it,  together  with  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  other  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  thus  to 
save  the  country  an  outlay  of  at  least  £450,000  a  year. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  colony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  (the  area  of 
which  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom).  It 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  commercial  colony  as  well  as  a  military 
station.  As  a  commercial  oolony,  it  is  not  of  muoh  importance.  In 
1844,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  it  was  only  £458,000,  and 
our  imports  from  it  were  £258,000.  The  difference  was  made  up  hj 
the  military  expenditure  of  Ghreat  Britain,  which  for  1843-1844 
amounted  to  £294,000,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  our  exports. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  troops  in  the  colony  was  2,051  rank  and 
file ;  last  year,  the  number  was  at  onetime  5,470  rank  and  file.  This 
inorease  was  in  consequence  of  the  Kafir  war ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  fleet  on  this  station  was  increased  to  nine  ships,  widi  a 
oomplementof  1»700  men,  whioh  fleet  must  have  oost  this  country  at 
the  ratii  of  £170,000  a  year.    For  that  war  we  have  already  paid 
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£1,100,000)  and,  in  all  probability,  ^00,000  or  £900,000  more  will  be 
zeqnired  to  clo^  the  aooonnt.  The  House  will  not  be  astoniahed  at 
thia  expenditure  when  it  is  informed,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Harrj 
Smith,  *Hhat  in  the  last  bit  of  a  bmsh  with  a  Kafir  chief  called 
Sandhilli,  £56,000  were  expended  in  waggon  hire  alone."  One  word 
with  regard  to  tiiat  war, — for  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  pranks 
that  colonial  governors  can  play,  of  the  little  control  that  the  Seeretarj 
of  State  for  &e  Colonies  can  exercise  oyer  them,  and  of  the  danger  to 
which  ibis  country  is  perpetually  exposed,  under  the  present  colonial 
system,  of  having  vast  sums  of  money  expended  upon  a  worthless 
colony.  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  Algeria  of  England.  The 
Kafir  war  which  has  just  terminated  was,  I  l^lieve,  the  fourth  in  the 
last  thirty  years.    The  one  which  preceded  it  is  said  to  have  cost  this 


nearly  the  same  cause,  namely,  cattle  stealing  along  a  firontier  of 
npwwds  of  700  miles.  Sometimes  the  Kafirs  stole,  or  were  accused 
of  stealing,  the  cattle  of  the  colonists ;  the  colonists  retaliated ;  then 
they  came  to  blows;  blood  was  shed;  the  Oolonial  Government 
interfered ;  a  larg^  expenditure  of  public  money  ensued,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  This  was  the  case  in  the  last  war. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  that  war,  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  persons,  apparently  with  great  reason,  ascribe  it  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  system  of  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  mistaken  policy  of  the  missionaries ;  and  they  maintain  that  the 
war  was  inevitable,  and  only  too  long  delayed  by  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Kafirs.  Other  persons,  with  much  show  of  reason,  ascribe  its 
origin  and  ill  success  to  the  haste  and  indiscretion  of  the  Gbvemor, 
Sir  P.  Maitiand.  However  this  may  be,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
war  was  this :  a  Kafir  on  the  frontier  stole  an  axe.  He  was  arrested 
and  sent  off  to  prison.  On  the  road  a  rescue  was  attempted ;  a  confiict 
ensued ;  on  the  one  side  a  Kafir,  on  the  other  side  a  Holjientot  constable 
wore  slain,  and  the  prisoner  was  rescued.  Application  was  then  made 
to  certain  Kafir  chiefs  to  give  up  the  offenders.  They  refused,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  colonial  authorities  were  not  entitled  by  treaty  to  send 
a  Kafir  to  prison  for  such  a  trifle  as  stealing  an  axe,  and  that  the  blood 
of  the  Hottentot  had  been  paid  for  in  the  blood  of  the  Kafir  first  killed ; 
and  they  entreated  the  Governor  not  to  be  in  haste  with  forces,  but  to 
have  a  talk  about  the  matter  and  try  to  understand  it.  However,  the 
Governor  at  once  hastened  to  the  frontier ;  by  his  orders  Kafirland  was 
invaded;  but  every  arrangement  was  so  iU  xnade  that  our  troops  were 
repulsed ;  twice  our  baggage-waggons  were  cut  off;  and  the  victorious 
Kafirs,  in  their  turn,  invaded  the  colony.  For  months  Sir  P.  Maitiand 
lived  in  the  bush,  enduring,  according  to  his  own  account,  unheard-of 
bardshipe,  wh^i  he  was  very  properly  superseded.  Great  was  the  amaae- 
ment  and  indignation  of  his  successor,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  at  the 
state  of  affiurs  which  he  discovered  in  the  colony.  He  declares  that  he 
cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  confusion,  unauthorized  expense, 
and  (as  he  believed)  attendant  peculation  which  had  obtained."  In 
that  pecnlataon  it  is  rumoured  that  men  of  high  station  were  implicated. 
Numerous  instances  of  reckless  expenditure  are  stated  in  Sir  Henry's 
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despatoheB.  One  of  ft  settlement  on  the  Eat  Bivet,  where  the  few 
inhabitants  were,  on  the  plea  of  defending  the  finontier,  reoeiving  rations 
at  the  rate  of  £21,000  a  year.  Another  in  the  vicinity  of  a  station 
called  Block  Drift,  where  rations  had  been  reg^nlarly  given  to  a  nomber 
of  Kafirs  who  had  been  fighting  against  ns.  Sir  Meniy  attempted  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  these  abuses ;  and  the  war  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a 
dose,  when,  unfortunately,  fourteen  goats  were  lost.  They  were  tracked 
across  the  frontier  into  the  territory  of  a  Elafir  chief;  he  was  required 
to  restore  them,  and  to  give  up  the  supposed  thief.  Twelve  of  the  goats 
were  immediately  sent  back,  but  the  chief  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
other  two,  and  of  the  thief^  if  there  were  one.  Sir  Heniy  Pottmger  was 
not  satisfied.  He  ordered  a  secret  expedition  into  Kafirland,  to  surprise 
the  chief  in  question.  The  expedition,  as  usual,  failed;  the  chief 
escaped ;  the  ixoops  retreated,  after  having  killed  a  few  Kafirs,  and 
carried  off  some  head  of  cattle;  and  the  war  was  kindled  afresh. 
Throughout^  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  thwarted  by  a  divided  command ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  his  troops  were  unsuited  for  Uie  servioe 
which  they  had  to  perform.  For  instance,  old  officers  of  the  Peninsula, 
accustomed  to  regular  warfare,  were  intent  upon  displaying  their 
strategic  skill  in  a  contest  with  savages;  heavy  dragoons,  mounted 
upon  chargers,  armed  with  rifles  impossible  to  load  on  horse-back; 
and  English  regiments,  with  their  ordinary  clothing  and  accoutrements, 
had,  under  the  burning  sun  of  AMca,  to  attack  Kafirs  skulking  in  a 
bush  all  but  impenetrable  to  Europeans.  In  such  a  war,  seven  British 
regiments,  with  artillery  and  engineers,  were  not  a  match  for  half  the 
number  of  naked  savages  armed  with  assegais.  The  war  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  a  dose  had  it  not  been  for  the  colonial  corps, 
who,  oomposed  of  Hottentots,  led  on  by  brave  and  energetic  young 
English  officers,  followed  the  spoor  of  the  Kafirs,  captured  their  eatde, 
and  hunted  them  down  like  wohes.  By  these  means  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
brought  the  war  to  a  close  just  as  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  H.  Smith. 
Sir  H.  Smith,  in  addition  to  other  marvellous  feats,  has  made  the  Kafir 
chiefs  kiss  his  foot,  has  proclaimed  himself  their  only  Inkosi  Inkulu 
(great  chief),  and  has  added,  on  the  north  of  the  colony,  some  40,000 
square  miles  (about  the  size  of  England)  of  as  barren  a  desert  (to  use 
the  woids  of  the  surveyor-general)  as  is  to  be  found  upon  the  earth's 
crust  Thus  the  loss  of  one  axe  and  two  goats  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  cost  this  country  a  couple  of  millions  sterling.  I 
attach  no  blame  to  Lord  Grey  or  his  predecessor  on  account  of  this 
war ;  it  is  clear  from  their  despatches  (I  trust  they  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  it)  that  they  were  helpless  and  ignorant ;  and  I  believe  Lord  Grey 
was  as  much  astonished  as  any  man  when  he  heard  the  amount  of  the 
bill  to  be  paid.  I  warn  the  House,  however,  that,  under  the  existing 
system,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  every  four  or  five  years,  there 
should  not  be  a  similar  war,  with  a  similar  bill  to  pay.  For,  with  a 
frontier  of  about  700  miles  in  extent,  causes  of  war  with  the  neighbouring 
savages  will  perpetually  recur.  In  the  colony  such  a  war  is  most  popular, 
and  is  wished  for  on  account  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  Great  Britain; 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  prolong  its  duration.  There  is  but  one  means 
of  securing  our  purses  for  the  future,  namely,  by  withdrawing  our  troops 


from  the  frontier,  ftnd  lettiqg  the  colonists  distinctly  understand  that 
thej  must  defend  themselves,  and  pay  the  cost  of  such  defence.  Then 
ihej  will  have  the  strongest  motives  to  present  the  commencement,  and 
to  hasten  the  termination^  of  a  Kafir  war.  In  return  for  so  doing,  they 
should  receive  free  institutions,  and  have  complete  control  over  their  own 
expenditure.  Then  a  thousand  troops  would  be  a  sufi&cient  garrison  for 
Cape  Town ;  and,  in  ordinary  years,  there  might  be  a  saying  at  the  Gape, 
in  military  expenditure  alone,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £300,000  a  year.. 
If,  however,  public  money  be  to  be  spent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
would  be  better  both  for  this  country  and  for  the  colony  that  it  should  be 
spent  on  emigration.  I  believe  that  about  £10  a  head  is  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  sending  emigrants  to  tli^t  colony.  Now  the  direct 
military  expenditore  by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  colonies  is  at 
the  rote  of  £60  a  year  for  each  soldier  in  the  colonies.  Therefore,  if  we 
were  to  reduce  our  military  force  at  the  Cape  by  1,500  men,  and  were  to 
send  there,  in  their  stead,  9,(K)0  emigrants  a  year,  there  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  a  reduction  in  our  expenditure  on  account  of  that  tolony ; 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  would  enable  the  colonists  to  guard 
tiieir  frontier  effectnaJly  against  the  Kafirs. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I  procei^d  to  the  Mauritius,  which  may 
likewise  be  looked  upon,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  commercial  colony. 
The  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  it  of  British  produce  was  £985,000 
in  1844.  The  whole  expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  in  1843-44,  on 
account  of  this  colony,  was  £02,000 ;  I  should  think  that  it  costs  some- 
what more  at  present,  for  we  have  about  2,000  troops  at  the  Mauritius, 
and  we  are  going  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  island,  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  £150,000.  Where  is  the  necessity  for  keeping  this  amount  of 
military  force  at  the  Mauritius  ?  Is  it  in  order  to  keep  down  the  planters? 
It  is  true  they  are  discontented  and  overburdened  bj  taxation ;  but  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  bestow  upon  them  free  institutions,  and  to  give 
them  complete  control  over  their  expenditure ;  then  a  thousand  men 
(which  was  about  the  amount  of  the  military  force  in  that  colony  in  1826) 
would  be  an  ample  garrison. 

From  the  Mauritius  I  should  proceed  to  Hong  Kong ;  but  first,  I  vrill 
stop  for  a  moment  at  Ceylon.  As  Ceylon  is  neither  a  military  station 
nor  a  colony,  properly  so  called,  hut  is  a  subjugated  territory  of  the  same 
kind  as  our  possessions  in  India,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better 
governed  by  the  East  India  Company  than  by  the  Colonial  OfBce,  in  which 
case  we  should  have  nothing  to  p»y  for  the  troops  in  that  island.  In 
1843-4  the  military  expenditure  by  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £110,000, 
in  addition  to  a  military  expenditure  by  the  colony  of  nearly  £70,000. 
At  present  the  military  force  in  Ceylon  consists  of  4,000  troops,  including 
colonial  corps.  Now,  £110,000  a  year  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a 
colony,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  which  did  not  exQeed  £240,000 
in  1844;  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  import  trade  from  Ceylon, 
especially  of  coffee,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 

I  now  arrive  at  Hong  Kong.  From  the  1st  of  May,  1841,  when  we 
took  poosoosion  of  that  ialand,  up.  to  the  dOth  September,  1846,  we  have 
wpendad  upon  it  £314,000,  mluaive  of  the  soma  derived  from  the  local 
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retenue.  I  find  in  the  Navy,  Ordnftnoe,  Commissariat,  and  MiseeHaneons 
Estimates  for  this  year,  that  Hong  Eong  appears  under  sixteen  diffisrent 
heads,  for  sums  amounting  in  all  to  <94,514 ;  to  which  must  he  added 
the  expense  of  paying,  clothing,  of  1,200  troops,  which  must  amount 
to  at  least  £40,000  a  year.  Therefore  Hong  Eong  hids  fair  to  be  ft 
costly  colony,  as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be,  when  the  salary  of  the  governor 
is  £6,000  a  year.  As  the  East  India  Company  has  a  fleet  of  its  own  to 
defend  its  own  possessions,  the  greater  portion  of  this  expenditure  is  on 
account  of  the  trade  with  China,  which,  on  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years,  did  not  exceed  £2,000,000  a  year  in  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures. 

Next,  I  have  to  inform  ttie  House  that  Labnan  appears  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  our  estimates  (Mr.  Hume :  Ha,  ha,"  laughter),  as  yat 
only  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates  for  the  sum  of  £9,837,  £d,000  of 
which  is  the  salary  of  his  Excellency  the  Riyah  Brooke,  of  Sarawak  (Mr. 
Hume :  '*  Ha,  ha,"  laughter),  to  whose  dominions  in  Borneo  we  hare 
this  year  appointed  a  consul  at  the  salary  of  £600  a  year.  Now,  as  in 
these  matters  the  first  step  is  all  the  difficulty,  we  may  expect  in  a  year 
or  two  to  see  Labuan,  Sarawak,  and  perhaps  in  their  train  some  half- 
dozen  other  Bomean  principalities,  holding  conspicuous  places  in  the 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  estimates.  Then  we 
shall  build  barracks  and  fortifications,  and  garrison  them  with  a  few 
troops.  The  troops  will  create  a  demand  for  a  small  quantity  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures.  To  protect  the  trade  thus  arising,  a  ship  or 
two  of  war  will  be  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  public  expenditure  will  be  the  increase  of  the 
traffic,  till  at  length  we  shall  be  informed  that  the  Bridsh  merchant  is 
carrying  a  flourishing  commerce  with  these  settlements,  at  the  usual 
cost  to  the  nation  of  ten  shillings  in  every  pound  sterling  of  her  exports. 
This  is  the  most  approved  Colonial  Office  fashion  of  colonizing  and 
creating  a  colonial  trade,  very  different  from  the  old  English  mode. 

I  will  now  conclude  the  catalogue  of  the  military  stations  with  the 
Falkland  Islands.  On  that  dreary,  desolate,  and  windy  spot,  where 
neither  com  nor  trees  can  grow,  long  wisely  abandoned  by  us,  we  have, 
since  1841,  expended  upwards  of  £35^000 ;  we  have  a  civil  establishment 
there  at  the  cost  of  £6,000  a  year ;  a  governor  who  has  erected  barracks 
and  other  necessary*'  buildings,  weU  loop-holed  for  musketry ;  and 
being  hard  up  for  cash,  he  issued  a  paper  currency,  not,  however,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Colonial  Offioue. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  twelve  military  stations  and  Ceylon  contain 
about  23,000  troops ;  and  that  portion  of  their  ciril  and  military  expen- 
diture which  is  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  amounts  to  at  least  £1,800,000 
a  year,  exclusive  of  extraordinary  expenditure  for  Kafir  wars,  which, 
on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  may  be  put  down  at  much  more 
than  £100,000  a  year.  To  these  sums  must  be  added  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  four  large  fleets  which  are  stationed  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  military  stations;  namely,  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  African,  the 
Cape,  and  the  Chinese  stations.  These  fleets  consist  at  prssent  of  M 
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ships,  witb  a  complement  of  18,000  men,  and  mnst  cost  a  million  and  a 
half  a  year  for  wages  and  Tictuals  of  crews,  and  wear  and  tear  of  Tessels. 

What  I  propose  to  the  House  is  this :  to  withdraw  our  military  pro* 
tecUon  from  the  Ionian  States ;  to  dispense  with  our  stations  and  fleet 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  to  reduce  our  establishments  at  the  Cape 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  to  bestow  on  these  colonies  free  institutions ;  to 
transfer  Ceylon  to  the  East  India  Company ;  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  oyer 
the  expenditure  for  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  and  Sarawak ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  claim  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Then  10,000 
men,  instead  of  23,000,  would  be  sufficient  to  garrison  the  military 
stations  in  the  following  manner :  6,000  for  Malta  and  Gibraltar;  4,000 
lor  Bermuda,  the  Gape,  the  Mauritius,  and  Hong  Eong.  If  this  were 
done,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  military  and  naval  expenditure  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  a  million  a  year  for  the  military  stations  alone. 

I  now  come  to  the  colonies,  properly  so  called,  which  have  been  planted 
in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Australasia.  For  what  pur- 
poses, I  ask,  were  colonies  originally  planted  by  England  ?  What  benefit 
does  this  country  deriTO  from  her  dominion  over  her  colonies?  Our 
ancestors  would  have  answered  these  questions  in  the  following  manner. 
They  would  have  told  us  how  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  being  uneasy  at  home,  had  migrated  to 
America;  they  were  prudent  and  energetic  men,  of  the  true  Anglo-Saxon 
breed,  which  is  best  fitted  to  wage  war  with  the  savage  and  the  forest ; 
and  biBing  left  alone,  they  flourished ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
without  costing  one  farthing  to  the  country,  they  became  a  numerous 
and  thriving  people.  Then  the  shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of 
England  vnshed  to  secure  their  custom,  and  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  day,  they  petitioned  Parliament  that  the  colonists  should  be  confined 
to  the  English  shop ;  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  they  wanted  in 
Europe ;  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of  their  colonial  produce  as 
the  English  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  Parliament  acceded 
to  this  request.  Thence  the  old  system  of  colonial  monopoly,  which  was 
the  sole  end  and  aim  of  the  domimon  which  England  assumed  over  her 
colonies.  To  maintain  that  monopoly  and  that  dominion,'  vast  sums 
were  expended,  costly  wars  were  waged,  and  huge  military  and  naval 
establishments  were  kept  up;  but  it  was  always  supposed  that  the 
expense  thus  incurred  was  repaid  by  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade.  I  will  not  attempt  to  strike  the  balance 
of  past  profit  or  loss.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  the  abandonment 
of  colonial  monopoly,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  colonial  dominion, 
which  vrere  derived  from  that  monopoly,  must  likewise  be  abandoned. 
Now  to  monopoly  free  trade  has  succeeded,  and  the  last  relic  of  the 
colonial  system,  in  the  shape  of  the  navigation  laws,  is  about  to  perish. 
Our  colonies  are  free  to  trade  with  whom  they  will,  and  in  what  manner 
tfaey  will.  Therefbre  they  wiQ  only  trade  with  us  when  they  can  do  so 
more  profitably  with  us  than  with  other  oountries.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  trade  is  oonoemed,  the  colonies  are  become  yiriually  independent 
states,  exoept  that  they  may  not  enact  laves  to  restrain  their  inhabi- 
tants from  buying  from  us,  or  sailing  to  us,  if  it  be  for  their  interest  so 
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to  da  It  is  evident,  hoif  erer,  that  if  the  colonies  were  independent 
states,  the7  never  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  prevent  their  inhabitants 
from  selling  to  us ;  but  it  tobj  be  said  that  they  might  be  so  foolish  as 
to  prevent  their  inhabitants  from  buying  from  us.  If  this  be  all  the 
mischief  which,  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  colonies  becoming  independent  states,  tiben  it  follows  that  all  the 
benefit  which,  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  we  derive  from  the  sums 
which  we  expend  on  colonial  dominion  consists  in  the  power  which  we 
thereby  possess  of  averting  the  possibility  of  the  colonies  enacting 
hostile  te^ifiGs  against  our  produce  and  manufactures.  The  amount  of 
this  benefit  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  value  of  our  export  trade 
to  the  colonies.  Now,  the  declared  value  of  the  export  of  British  produce 
and  manufiEhctures  to  the  North  American,  West  Indian,  and 
Australasian  colonies  for  the  year  1844  (the  last  complete  return)  was 
about  £6,000,000 ;  the  direct  expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  on  accounl^ 
of  those  colonies,  cannot  be  less  than  two  millions  sterling  a  year.  I 
ask,  is  it  worth  our  while  to  spend  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  pf  a  diminution  in  an  export  trade  of  ^6^000,000 
a  year.  I  put  this  question  to  any  mercantile  man :  would  it  be  worth 
his  while  to  pay  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  his  goods,  to 
secure  that  Uiose  goods  shall  freely  compete  with  the  goods  of  other 
nations  in  the  markets  of  the  North  American,  West  Indian,  and 
Australasian  colonies  P  And  if  it  be  not  worth  his  while,  is  it  worth 
our  while  to  pay  it  for  him  p  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  mar- 
vellous empire,  in  many  respects  unparalleled  in  history,  but  in  no 
respect  more  marvellous  than  with  reference  to  its  (Colonies.  Every 
other  nation  has  attempted,  in  some  shape  or  form,  to  draw  tribute 
from  its  colonies ;  but  Englimd,  on  the  contrary,  has  paid  tribute  to  her 
colonies.  She  has  created  and  maintained,  ait  an  enormous  expense, 
the  extensive  colonial  empire  for  the  soler  purpose  of  buying  customers 
for  her  shopkeepers.  This  (as  Adam  Smith  has  justly  observed), 
was  the  project,  not  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  of  a  Government 
inflaenoed  by  shopkeepers.  It  maj  be  said  that  I  have  omitted  to 
consider  the  value  of  the  import  trade  from  the  colonies,  which  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  export  trade;  but  no  one  fears  that  the 
colonies  would,  if  they  became  independent  states,  refuse  to  sell  to  us ; 
they  would  only  be  too  happy  so  to  do«  We  do  not,  therefore,  require 
colonial  dominion  in  order  to  buy  from  them ;  and,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
really  require  colonial  dominion  even  to  sell  to  them ;  for  if  we  buy  from 
them,  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  receive  payment  in  our  poodooe 
and  manufactures,  if  cheaper  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  that 
interest  would  in  the  long  run  prevail.  It  does  appear  to  me,  therefore, 
to  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  on  colonial 
dominion,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  free  trade  with  the  colonies.  I 
now  ask,  is  this  large  colonial  expenditure  by  Great  Britain  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  which  shall  secure  free  trade  between  them,  and  the  other 
benefits  which  I  do  believe  Great  Britain  may  derive  from  her  colonies  P 
I  must  be  permitted  to  consider  these  questions  separately  with  regard 
to  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  colonies. 
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Jn  the  Nortli  Amerioan  oolonieSy  iike  miliiary  foroe  amoiints  to  aboat 
9,000  men.  The  zniHtary  expenditure  bj  Ghreat  Britain  for  the  year 
1848-4,  was  iB698,000.  The  civil  expenditure  hj  Great  Britain  for 
the  same  year  was  £84,000 ;  this  Bum  inclnded  an  annual  charge  of 
about  £12,000  for  the  North  American  clergy,  and  of  about  £15,000 
for  the  Indian  department.  The  whole  direct  expenditure  by  Great 
Britain  for  that  year  was  retnmed  to  Parliament  at  £786,691.  To 
this  snm  mnst  be  added  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  packet  service, 
which  costs  £145,000  a  year ;  and  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
fleet  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  station,  which,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  mnst  have  cost  £800,000  a  year.  When 
it  is  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  these  eams.  Parliament  specially 
granted,  in  the  interval  between  1888  and  1848,  £2,096,046  on  account 
of  the  insurrection  in  Canada ;  in  1846,  £50,000  to  sufferers  by  fire  at 
Quebec  and  St.  John's;  and  in  other  years,  smaller  sums  on  account  of 
the  Bideau  Canal,  canal  communication  in  Canada;  militia  and 
volunteers  in  Canada,  &c.,  which  in  the  interval  between  1885  and 
1847  amounted  to  £193,174,  it  follows  that  the  North  American 
colonies  have  cost  Ghceat  Britain  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  million 
sterling  a  year  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  present  they  mnst  cost 
at  least  £800,000  a  year.  Now,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending 
with  1844,  the  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  the  North  American  colonies  was  £2,600,000  a  year.  Is 
it  worth  our  while  to  pay  £800,000  a  year,  that  is,  30  per  cent,  on  these 
exports,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  some  diminution  in  that 
trade  ?  For  what  purpose  do  we  keep  9,000  troops  in  North  America  P 
Is  it  to  protect  the  colonists  against  the  United  States  ?  But  if  they  are 
loyal  at  heart,  they  are  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves ;  if  they 
are  disloyal,  twice  9,000  men  will  not  keep  them  down.  But  suppose 
they  were  to  separate  from  us,  and  to  form  independent  states^  or  even 
to  join  the  United  States,  would  they  not  become  more  profitable  as 
odoaies  than  they  are  at  present?  The  United  States  are,  in  the 
strict  signification  of  the  word,  still  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as 
Carthage  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  Sicily  were 
oolonies  of  Greece ;  for  the  word  colony  does  not  necessarily  imply 
dependency,  but  merely  a  community  composed  of  persons  who  have 
removed  from  one  country  and  settled  in  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
oaltivating  it.  Now,  our  colonies  (as  I  will  term  them)  of  the  United 
States  are  in  every  point  of  view  more  useful  to  us  than  all  our  other 
oolonies  put  together.  In  1844,  we  exported  to  the  United  States 
produce  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  £8,000,000 ;  an  amount 
equal  to  the  whole  of  oar  real  export  trade  to  all  our  colonial  dominions, 
which  we  govern  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,000  a  year ;  while  the  United 
States  cost  us  for  consular  and  diplomatic  services  not  more  than 
£15,000  a  year;  and  not  one  ship  of  war  is  required  to  protect  our 
trade  with  the  United  States— in  fact,  a  British  ship  of  war  is  very 
raraly  seen  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Again,  more  emigrants 
go  directly  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  than  to  all  our  other 
oolonies  put  together.  In  the  ten  last  years,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  1,042,Q00  emigrants  left  th)s.  pountry, 
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of  which  xuunbev  552,000  mni  diracdy  to  Oub  Umied  Statee;  how 
xnany  went  indirectly,  through  Canada,  I  oannot  nndertake  to  say. 
Last  year  251,000  oersons  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  to  Nortii 
America,  14d,000  of  whom  went  directly  to  the  United  States,  the 
remaining  109,000  to  the  colonies.  At  present,  it  is  considered  that 
colonies  are  chiefly  nsefnl  as  affording  markets  for  our  produce,  and 
outlets  for  our  population.  It  is  evident  that  in  both  these  respects, 
independent  colonies  are  as  useful  as  dependent  ones.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, propose  to  abandon  the  North  American  colonies ;  but  if  we  are 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  the  continuation  of  the 
present  vast  expenditure  and  that  of  abandoning  these  colonies,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  alternative  would  be  the  more  profitable  one  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  But  I  maintain,  that  if  we'  govern  our 
North  American  colonies  as  we  ought  to  govern  them,  follow  out 
rigorously  the  principle  of  responsible  government,  and  leave  them  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  uncontrolled  by  the  Colonial  Office,  we  may 
with  safety  diminish  our  military  force  and  expenditure,  and  they  will 
willingly  continue  to  be  our  fellow-subjects. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  military  force  amounts  to  about  six  thousand 
men.  In  the  year  1843-4,  the  military  expenditure  was  £513,886; 
the  civil  expenditure  was  £74,462.  This  civil  expenditure  consists  of 
an  annual  charge  of  «620,300  for  ecclesiastical  establishments;  of 
about  £18,000  for  the  salaries  of  governors ;  and  of  about  £35,000  for 
the  salaries  of  stipendiary  magistii&tes.  The  total  amount  of  the  direct 
expenditure  incurred  by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  these  colonies  for 
1843-4,  has  been  returned  at  £593,834,  or  within  a  trifle  of  what  it 
was  in  1835-6.  But  in  order  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  cost 
of  these  colonies,  we  should  add  to  this  direct  expenditure  a  portion 
of  the  expense  of  the  fleet  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station,  which  fleet,  as  I  have  already  stated,  must  cost  the  country  at 
least  £300,000  a  year ;  a  portion  likewise  of  the  expense  of  the  packet 
service  to  and  nrom  the  West  Indies,  which  is  contracted  for  at 
£240,000  a  year ;  likewise  something  on  account  of  the  risk  of  the  non- 
repayment  of  loans,  such  as  £50,000  this  year  on  account  of  the 
hurricane  in  Tobago ;  £166,000  which  the  Colonial  Office,  somewhat 
usurping  the  ordinary  functions  of  Parliament,  promised  without 
consulting  Parliament  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  in  Februaiy 
last ;  and  the  £50,000  with  which  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the 
City  of  London  has  vainly  hoped  to  appease  the  West  Indian  interest. 
How  much  of  these  loans  will  ever  be  repaid  ?  And  we  must  likewise 
add  the  cost  of  landing  captured  negroes  free  of  charge  in  the  West 
Indies ;  I  have  already  mentioned  the  cost  of  capturing  them.  I  am 
afraid,  therefore,  that  our  West  Indian  colonies  will  in  future  cost  this 
country  directly  much  more  than  £700,000  a  year,  which  is  just  one- 
fourth  of  the  declared  value  of  our  annual  exports  to  these  colonies,  on 
the  average  of  five  years  ending  1844.  And  that  export  trade  is 
decreasing,  and  will  decrease ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value 
of  West  Indian  property  has  greatly  diminished.  I  will  not  trespass 
on  the  patience  of  the  House  by  making  any  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  that  subject  was  so  fully  discussed  a  short  time 
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ago.  I  win  merely  remark,  that  some  West  Indian  proprietors  liave 
Baid  that  we  must  either  restore  the  valne  of  their  property  by 
protooting  their  sugar,  or  they  will  throw  off  our  dominion.  Now,  u 
we  choose  between  these  altematiyes  there  oan  be  little  doubt  which 
would  be  the  cheaper ;  for  if  we  were  to  abandon  those  colonies,  there 
would  be  a  direct  saving  of  j8700,O0O  a  year,  and  no  protecting  duty 
on  sugar.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  make  them  a  present  of  ten  millions 
sterling,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  independent  states,  we  should 
be  gainers  thereby  to  the  amount  of  at  least  d&350,000  a  year.  Though 
I  utterly  disbelieve  that  the  West  Indian  colonies  can  ever  be  of  the 
slightest  value  to  this  country,  as  colonies,  for  their  climate  is  quite 
unauited  to  our  race,  and  they  will,  in  all  probability,  become  negro 
islands,  like  Haiti ;  though  they  have  been  the  most  costly,  the  most 
worthless,  and  the  worst  managed  of  our  colonies — a  perpetual  drain 
on  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  England — yet  I  do  not  propose  to 
abandon  them,  except  at  the  express  mah  of  the  colonists.  I  should 
merely  propose  to  reduce  our  military  force  to  half  its  present  amount, 
and  to  effect  a  saving  of  about  £300,000  a  year. 

[The  aonolasion  of  this  able  speeeh  will  lorm  the  substanee  of  cor  next  Traet, 
No.  XIL] 


FnAxouL  BavoBic  Assooutioh, 

Liverpool,  March,  1849. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  institute  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1843,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

zst.  To  lue  all  lawftil  and  conAitntionad  means  of  inducing  the  most  rifid  economy  in  tlie 
ezpenditure  of  the  Govenunent,  oonsistent  tvith  due  efficiency  in  the  semral  depvtmeDts  of  the 
public  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adofition  of  a  simple,  and  eQmta}>ie  system  of  direct  taxation,  furiy 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tne  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
oollected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  op  Mxmbbrship, — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  unce  Geom  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  cosUy  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 
No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 
No.  VI.  CoBDEN's  National  Budget. 
No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 
No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  op  the  Armt. 
No.  X.  The  Navy. 
No.  XI.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 
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ISSUED  1849. 
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[BEPRINT.] 


N.B.— The  following  Tract  was  originally  issued  in  1849.  Sonne  of 
the  scandals  it  refers  to  have  since  been  amended,  but  it  is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things 
existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet  to  be 
reformed. 


SIR  WM.  MOLESWORTH,  BART.,  M.P., 


In  the  House  op  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  25th  Jxtly,  1848, 


COLONIAL  EXPENDITURE  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


In  the  Australian  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand,  the  number  of 
troops  must  at  present  be  about  5,000  men  ;  and  the  military  expendi- 
ture by  Great  Britain  must  amount  to  about  £270,000  a  year.  The  civil 
expenditure  by  Great  Britain  for  this  year,  according  to  the  miscellaneous 
estimates,  will  be  about  £80,000.  Therefore,  the  direct  expenditure  by 
Great  Britain  on  account  of  these  colonies  must  amount  to  at  least 
£300,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  such  items  as  £15,402  for  the  abandonment 
of  Lord  Stanley's  colony  of  North  Australia ;  £214,936,  which  we  first 
lent,  and  then  gave,  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Gawler's  extravagances  in 
South  Australia ;  and  I  know  not  how  much  for  the  follies  of  Captains 
Hobson  and  Fitzroy  in  New  Zealand,  who  involved  us  in  a  war  with  the 
natives,  which  is  still  going  on.  The  bill  has  not  yet  been  sent  in.  Will 
£500,000  cover  it  ?  I  am  afraid  not ;  for  portions  of  three  regiments  are 
quartered  in  that  colony ;  and  there  are  three  or  four  ships  of  war,  with 
a  complement  of  about  800  men,  stationed  off  the  coast ;  these  ships  must 
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cost  for  wages,  provisions,  wear  and  tear,  &c„  about  £80,000  a  year. 
Now,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  Australian  colonies,  on  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending  1844,  was  only  £1,000,000  a  year ;  putting 
down  our  expenditure  only  at  £800,000  a  year,  that  expenditure  would 
amount  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  our  exports.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  not  one  single  soldier  is  required  in  Australia  except  to  keep  the 
convicts  in  order;  nor  would  one  soldier  have  been  required  in  New 
Zealand  had  it  not  been  for  the  preposterous  mismanagement  of  that 
colony  by  the  Colonial  OflSce.  Supposing,  however,  that  2,000  men 
were  required  for  the  convict  service  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  1,000 
men  for  New  Zealand,  the  military  force  in  the  Australian  colonies  might 
be  reduced  to  3,000  men. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  military  force  in  the  North  American,  West 
Indian,  and  Australian  colonies  amount  to  about  20,000  men,  and  the 
direct  expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  these  colonies,  to 
£2,000,000  a  year.  I  should  propose  to  reduce  that  force  to  10,000  men, 
whereof  4,000  men  would  be  sufl&cient  for  North  America,  3,000  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  3,000  for  Australia;  and  then,  in  my  opinion,  less 
than  £1,000,000  a  year  would  suffice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those 
colonies  to  Great  Britain. 

Therefore,  the  whole  reduction  which  I  should  propose  at  present  to 
make  in  that  portion  of  the  colonial  expenditure  which  is  defrayed  by 
Great  Britain  is  £2,000,000  a  year.  I  should  effect  that  saving  partly  by 
a  reduction  of  22,000  men  in  the  military  force  in  the  colonies  ;  partly  by 
a  reduction  of  the  naval  and  civil  expenditure  on  account  of  the  colonies ; 
and  partly  by  removing  the  causes  which  have  led  to  Canadian  rebellions, 
Kafir  and  New  Zealand  wars,  and  the  like.  If  this  were  accomplished, 
still,  however,  the  colonies  would  continue  to  cost  the  large  sum  of 
£2,000,000  a  year  ;  but  I  believe  that  a  further  reduction  might  ultimately 
be  made  on  account  of  the  commercial  colonies  ;  indeed  they  might  cost 
us  next  to  nothing,  if  we  gave  them  complete  control  over  their  own 
affairs,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  their  own  expenses.  The 
military  stations,  however,  must  always  be  a  source  of  great  expense,  and 
if  we  retain  them  we  must  be  content  to  pay  dearly  for  our  whistle. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
Treasury  minute  of  10th  June  last,  in  which  my  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
complain  of  the  delay  in  rendering,  and  especially  in  auditing  colonial 
accounts.  My  Lords  instance  those  from  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  South  Wales ;  and  the 
commissariat  accounts  from  China,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Van'^Die- 
men*s  Land,  and  New  South  Wales,  to  which  I  will  add  those  from  St. 
Lucia,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  My  Lords  state  that 
these  accounts  are  so  much  in  arrear  that  they  cannot  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  that  delay.  The  delay  has  certainly 
been  very  extraordinary.  I  find  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  Audit 
Office  the  unaudited  accounts  of  ten  years  from  the  Mauritius  ;  of  eight 
years  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  of  six  years  from  Ceylon  ;  and  of 
four  or  five  years  from  the  other  colonies  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is 
evident  that  with  such  delay  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  an  effectual 
check  over  colonial  expenditure. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the  colonial 
expenditure  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  defrayed  by  the  colonies 
themselves.  A  return  has  just  been  presented  to  the  House  of  that 
expenditure  for  the  last  year  in  which  it  could  be  made  up.  In  most 
instances  it  is  for  the  year  1845  ;  it  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
returns  for  previous  years ;  I  may,  therefore,  without  any  considerable 
inaccuracy,  assume  that  it  represents  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  by 
the  coloniGS,  and  especially  for  the  year  1846.  From  that  return  it 
appears  that  the  total  expenditure  by  all  the  colonies  (excepting  Ceylon 
and  the  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  reasons  which  I  will  pre- 
sently state  ;  and  likewise  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  which  there  was  no 
return),  was  about  de3,350,000  for  the  year  1845.  The  population  of 
I  these  colonies  was  about  3,400,000 ;  therefore  the  annual  expenditure 
'  was  at  the  rate  of  19s.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  rate  of 
I  expenditure,  however,  varies  considerably  in  different  colonies,  according 
to  the  form  of  local  government.  It  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  the 
colonists  have  less  or  more  control  over  their  own  expenses.  This  is  a 
most  important  fact,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the 
I  House.  I  have  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  those  colonies  which  have,  and  those  which  have  not  representative 
assemblies.  From  that  comparison  I  have  omitted  Ceylon ;  because 
Ceylon  is  not  a  colony  properly  so  called,  but  belongs  to  the  class  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  rate  of  expenditure  which 
might  be  considered  trifling  for  a  population  composed  chiefly  of  Euro- 
peans, might  be  excessive  for  a  population  of  the  Cingalese  and  Veddahs 
of  Ceylon.  I  have  likewise  omitted  the  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa ;  for  there  is  no  account  of  tj^eir  population  on  which  any  reliance 
can  be  placed ;  and  the  Ionian  Islands  have  also  been  omitted,  because, 
as  I  have  already  said,  their  expenditure  has  not  been  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  the  return  in. question.  With  these  omissions,  I  find  that  the 
rate  of  expenditure  of  the  colonies  with  representative  assemblies  is  less 
I  than  one-half  of  the  rate  of  the  expenditure  of  the  colonies  without 
I  representative  assemblies.  The  colonies  with  representative  assemblies 
I  have  a  population  of  about  2,580,000,  and  their  expenditure  in  1846 
was  £1,930,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  16s.  per  head  of  their  population. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the  colonies,  without  representative 
assemblies,  was  about  820,000,  and  their  expenditure  in  1845  was 
£1,430,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1  14s.  8d.  a  head  of  their  population,  or 
198.  8d.  a  head  more  than  in  the  colonies  with  representative  assemblies. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  great  increase  of  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  the 
CrowD  colonies  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  self-govern-i 
ment;  for  it  is  most  apparent  when  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  each  class 
of  colonies  is  examined  and  considered  separately. 

The  rate  of  expenditure  is  the  lowest  in  the  North  American  colonies, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  self-government.  In  fact,  since 
the  last  insurrection  in  Canada,  and  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
responsible  government,  Canada  has  become,  in  most  respects,  an  inde- 
pendent state,  except  as  far  as  the  civil  list  is  concerned,  and  except  that 
it  is  now  and  then  subjected  to  some  mischievous  and  foolish  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  OflSce.    Now  the  expenditure  of  the  North 
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American  colonies  in  1845,  wa8£l,184,000,  their  population  was  1,700,000 ; 
therefore  the  rate  of  expenditure  was  13s.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population, 
or  Is.  8d.  less  than  the  average  rate  of  the  colonies  with  representative 
assemblies.  But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  of  the  £1,134,000  expended 
in  1846  by  the  North  American  colonies,  £500,000  was  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  by  Canada  on  account  of  new  works  and  buildings,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  loan.  If  a  portion  of  this  loan  be 
omitted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  annual  expenditure,  then  the  rate  of 
expenditure  by  the  North  American  colonies  for  the  year  1845  would 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  year  1842,  when  it  amounted 
to  about  Os.  a  head  of  the  population.  Though  this  rate  of  expenditure 
is  low,  as  compared  with  other  colonies,  yet  it  is  about  80  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  for  similar  purposes.  The  difference 
mainly  arises  from  the  high  scale  of  salaries  paid  to  the  higher  function- 
aries in  the  North  American  colonies.  Generally  speaking,  those 
functionaries  receive  from  three  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the  salaries 
of  similar  functionaries  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  in  the  Canadas, 
with  a  population  of  1,200,000,  the  governor  is  paid  £7,000  a  year;  in 
the  United  States,  the  President  has  only  £5,000  a  year,  and  no  governor 
has  more  than  £1,200  a  year;  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a 
population  of  2,600,000,  the  governor  only  receives  £800  a  year.  Again, 
the  chief  justices  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  paid  £1,500  a  year 
each,  while  the  chancellor  and  chief  justices  of  the  State  of  New  York 
receive  only  £800  a  year  each.  The  puisne  judges  of  Canada  receive 
£1,000  a  year  each  ;  those  of  New  York  only  £200  a  year  each.  The 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia  is  paid  £3,500  a  year ;  the  governors  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland  are  paid  £3,000  a  year  each.  In 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  much  larger  than  that  of  the  three  last 
colonies  added  together,  the  salary  of  the  governor  is  only  £500  a  year. 
In  fact,  the  four  North  American  colonies  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
pay  £2,500  a  year  more  for  the  salaries  of  their  four  governors,  than  the 
thirty  states  of  the  Union  do  for  their  thirty  governors.  Now  in  the 
colonies,  the  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  various  civil  lists.  These  civil 
lists,  being  removed  for  a  series  of  years  from  the  control  of  the  repre- 
sentative  assemblies,  are  perpetual  causes  of  quarrelling  and  discontent ; 
and  there  is  always  a  dispute  going  on  between  the  Colonial  Office  and 
some  colony  or.  other  on  this  subject,  which  frequently  leads  to  the  most 
unpleasant  results.  For  instance,  ^the  dispute  about  the  civil  list  of 
Canada  was  one  of  the  causes  which  ultimately  led  to  the  insurrection 
in  that  colony ;  and  at  present  the  Colonial  Office  is  involved  in  a  civil 
list  quarrel  with  British  Guiana.  In  all  these  quarrels,  the  object  of 
the  office  is  to  keep  up  the  pay  of  its  functionaries,  and  the  object  of  the 
colonists  is  a  reduction  of  expenditure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  salaries  of  the  higher  functionaries  in  the  colonies  are  excessive,  as 
compared  to  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  usual 
standard  of  comparison  in  the  colonies.  For  the  salaries  of  the  governors 
of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Union  amount  in  all  to  but  £14,000  a  year ; 
therefore  the  average  is  £460  a  year  for  the  salary  of  each  governor. 
Now  there  are  eighteen  British  colonies  which  pay  for  their  own  governors ; 
their  salaries  amount  in  all  to  £72,000  a  year ;  therefore  the  average  is 
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<£4,000  a  year  for  the  salary  of  eaoh  of  these  governors,  or  nearly  nine 
times  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  United  States.  In  &ct,  nine  ont  of  the 
eighteen  governors  in  question  receive  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  governors  of  Canada, 
the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  receive  £7,000  a  year  each ;  the  governor 
of  Jamaica  has  £6,500  a  year,  and  the  governors  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  South  Wales,  have 
£5,000  a  year  each.  I  do  not  think  this  rate  of  pay  is  too  high  for 
noble  lords  and  other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  connexion,  when  they 
undertake  the  duties  of  governors  of  the  colonies ;  but  if  we  are  determined 
to  employ  such  persons  in  the  colonies,  we  ought  to  pay  for  them  our- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  insist  upon  the  colonies  paying  their 
governors,  it  appears  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  military 
stations,  we  should  permit  the  colonies  to  elect  their  own  governors  and 
other  ^ctionaries,  and  to  pay  them  what  salaries  they  think  fit.  Such 
was,  in  olden  times,  the  constitution  of  our  colonies  of  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts;  and  the  honour  and  distinction 
attached  to  the  office  of  governor  would  induce  the  best  men  in  the 
colonies  to  serve  for  moderate  salaries.  If,  however,  the  colonists  were 
to  choose,  in  any  particular  case,  a  person  unfit  to  be  a  governor,  they 
would  be  the  sufferers ;  they  would  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame ; 
but,  as  I  will  presently  show,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  make  a 
worse  choice  than  the  Colonial  Office  generally  makes. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  rates  of  expenditure  in 
tiiose  colonies  which  have,  and  those  colonies  which  have  not  represen- 
tative governments.  In  the  West  Indies  the  colonies  with  represen- 
tative assemblies  are  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Windward 
Islands  (with  the  exception  of  St.  Lucia),  and  the  Bahamas.  Their 
population  is  about  700,000 ;  their  expenditure  in  1845  was  £450,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  12s.  lOd.  per  head  of  their  population ;  the  rate  of 
Jamaica  was  13s.  Now  compare  this  rate  with  that  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  without  representative  governments,  namely,  St.  Lucia, 
Honduras,  Trinidad,  and  British  Gniana  (the  Combined  Court  of  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  termed  a  representative  assembly)  ;  their 
population  is  about  190,000  ;  their  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
immigration,  was  JS284,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1  9s*  a  head,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  which  have 
repreeentative  assemblies.  The  salaries  of  the  higher  functionaries  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies  are  all  excessive,  as  compared  with  the  standard 
of  the  United  States.  Twelve  governors  and  lieutenant  governors 
receive  £29,000  a  year,  £16,000  of  which  are  paid  by  the  colonists  to 
five  governors.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  Colonial  Office  is 
involved  in  a  civil  list  dispute  with  British  Guiana.  In  oonsoquence  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  that  colony,  at  the  close  of  last  year  the 
elective  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  proposed  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  upon  all  salaries  above  700  dollars  a  year.  The  Colonial 
Office  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  and  the  governor  carried  the 
estimates  for  the  year  in  the  Court  of  Policy  by  the  exercise  of  his  double 
vote.  The  Combined  Court  then  refused  to  vote  the  supplies  for  the  period 
lequred  by  the  governor.  The  Colonial  Office  has  retaliated  upon  them 
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for  this  conduct  by  stopping  immigration  to  British  Guiana,  and  by 
refdsing  the  nsnal  licenses  to  cany  liberated  negroes  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  that  colony.  This  unexpected  proceeding  has  occasioned  considerable 
incouTenience  and  loss  to  various  shipowners  in  this  country,  who 
complain  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Colonial  Office  with 
its  perpetually  shifting  regulations. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius  have  each  of  them  about 
the  same  population,  namely,  160,000,  and  being  Crown  colonies,  their 
rate  of  expenditure  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Crown  colonies  of 
the  West  Indies,  namely,  £1  7s.  a  head ;  they  are  grievously  taxed, 
especially  the  Mauritius.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  governor  of  the 
Mauritius  has  £7,000  a  year,  and  the  governor  of  the  Gape  has  as  much 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  is  higher  in  the  Crown 
colonies,  because,  generally  speaking,  those  colonies  are  more  thinly 
peopled  than  the  colonies  with  representative  assemblies.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that,  everything  else  being  the  same,  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  a 
thinly  peopled  territory  will  generally  exceed  that  of  a  thickly  peopled 
one.  But  the  Crown  colony  of  the  Mauritius  is  four  times  as  densely 
peopled  as  Jamaica,  yet  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  Jamaica  per  head  of 
the  population,  is  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  the  Mauritius. 
Again,  the  Crown  colony  of  Malta  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  the  rate  of  expenditure  is  IGs.  6d.  a 
head  of  the  population,  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies ;  or  nearly  double  the  ordinary  rate  of 
expenditure  in  the  thinly  peopled  North  American  colonies.  Again, 
Malta  is  more  than  twice  as  thickly  populated  as  the  Ionian  States,  but 
those  states  have  a  certain  amount  of  self-government,  and  their  rate 
of  expenditure  in  1840  (the  last  return  which  I  have  been  able  to  get 
at)  was  14s.  dd.  a  head,  or  2s.  3d.  a  head  less  than  that  of  Malta. 

Ceylon  is  the  only  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  expenditure 
of  colonies  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office  is  greater  than  that  of  self- 
governed  colonies.  According  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  the  population 
of  Ceylon  in  1846  must  have  amounted  to  1,500,000,  and  the  expenditure 
in  that  year  was  £498,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  6s.  7d.  a  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  true  this  rate  of  expenditure  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
colony,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  extravagant  when  the  nature 
of  the  population  is  considered ;  for  it  ought  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  territories  governed  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  are 
inhabited  by  an  analogous  population,  but  are  locally  governed  by  men 
carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  special  aptitude.  The  population 
of  those  territories  is  said  to  be  about  93,000,000,  and  the  expenditure 
on  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1844  was  £20,000,000  sterling, 
therefore  at  the  rate  of  4s.  3d.  a  head  of  the  population,  or  one-third 
less  than  that  of  Ceylon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Ceylon  were 
transferred,  as  I  propose,  to  the  East  India  Company,  it  would  be  more 
economically  governed  than  it  is  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Australian  colonies.  New  South  Wales  is 
the  only  one  which  has  a  representative  assembly  of  any  kind.  It  com- 
menced its  existence  in  1843,  and  immediately  caused  an  extraordinary 
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diminution  in  the  expenditure.  In  1841  the  free  papulation  of  New 
South  Wales  amounted  to  about  102,000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
exclusive  of  immigration,  was  £350,000,  or  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
£3  4b.  a  head  of  the  population.  In  1843  the  Representative  Assembly  at 
once  diminished  the  expenditure  for  the  subsequent  year  by  £60,000 ; 
and  in  1846,  when  the  free  population  amounted  to  178,000,  the 
expenditure  was  only  £254,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1  8s.  a  head  of  the 
population.  This  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  rate  of  expenditure 
maybe  attributed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  immigration;  but  the  reduction 
in  ihe  positive  unount  of  expenditure  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
commencement  of  local  self-government  in  1848. 

Compare  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colony  of  Van  I)iemen'9  Land,  which  ha»  in  vain  petitioned  for  a 
representative  assemhly.  In  1842  the  free  population  of  that  colony  amounted 
to  37,000,  and  on  the  average  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1844,  the  expendi- 
ture, exclusive  of  immigration,  was  j6161,000,  or  at  the  enormous  rate  of  ;£4  68. 
a  head.  This  rate  of  expenditure  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  kindred 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  prior  to  the  estahlishment  of  representative  govern- 
ment; hut  it  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  New  South  Wales  after  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  government.  It  must,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  the  two  colonies 
may  be  attributed  in  part,  though  certainly  not  altogether,  to  the  abolition 
of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  and  to  its  continuance,  in  its 
worst  form,  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  House  may  remember  the 
appalling  description  which  was  given  last  year  of  the  loathsome  moral 
state  of  the  convict  population  of  that  colony  and  its  dependency,  Norfolk 
Island;  of  their  hideous  crimes;  of  their  frightful  diseases;  and  of  their 
atrocious  murders.  It  was  shown  that  the  unhappy  state  of  that  colony  was 
brought  about  partly  by  the  negligeuce  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Lord  Stanley ;  partly  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  then  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmott ;  and  partly  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
then  commandant  of  Norfolk  Island,  Major  Ghilds.  In  consequence  of  these 
horrid  disclosures,  it  was  announced  last  year  to  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Sir  W.  Deuison,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  that 
transportation  should  be  discontinued  altogether,  and  that  announcement  was 
received  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  colony.  Unfortunately,  it  now  appears 
that  transportation  is  to  be  renewed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  in  a 
mitigated  form.  The  colonists  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  and  exasperated 
when  they  receive  this  information.  At  present  they  are  discontented;  for  to 
meet  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  colonv,  taxes  have  been  imposed  which  the 
judges  have  pronounced  to  be  illegal;  and  one  of  the  judges  so  deciding  has 
been  removed  by  the  Governor,  as  the  colonists  believe,  in  consequence  of  his 
dedsioD ;  a  belief  which,  from  the  statements  made  to  the  House  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  appears  to  be 
vnfoanded.  The  colonists,  however,  will  have  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  renewal  of  transportation,  which  will  mar  t&eir  prospects,  and  make 
them  for  ever  the  plague-spot  and  reproach  of  Australasia. 

In  the  other  Australian  colonies  which  have  not  representative  governments, 
I  am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  of  the 
popolation.  In  South  Australia,  at  one  time,  it  exceeded  £10  a  head  per 
annum;  and  the  colony  became  utterly  bankrupt  through  the  extravagance  of 
its  governor.  Colonel  Uawler.  We  had  to  liquidate  its  debts,  partly  by  a  gift  in 
1B42,  to  the  amount  of  ^214,936,  and  by  a  loan  of  jB86,000.  This  loan  wiH  be 
rspaid,  because  South  Australia  is  becoming  rich,  in  oonBequence  of  the 
discovery  of  mines.   With  regard  to  these  mines,  it  is  said  that  the  Colonial 
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Offiee  has  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  this  colony  by  reserving  a  royalty  of 
one- fifteenth  of  their  gross  produce.  The  House  is  probably  not  aware  that 
almost  every  year  the  Colonial  Office  makes  some  change  in  the  management  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Australian  colonies,  which  affects,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  value  of  all  landed  property  in  those  colonies.  For  instance,  with 
reference  to  minerals.  Originally  all  minerals  were  reserved  to  the  Grown,  and 
only  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  conveyed  to  the  purchaser.  In  one  instance, 
however,  Lord  Bathurst,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  gave  all  the 
coal  in  New  South  Wales  to  one  company.  In  consequence  of  these  reserva- 
tions, no  one  had  any  interest  in  searching  for,  or  in  discovering  mines, 
therefore  no  mines  were  discovered,  or,  if  discovered,  they  were  carefully  con- 
cealed. When,  however,  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  he,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  at  once 
perceived  the  impolicy  of  such  reservations,  and  under  his  rule  all  minerals  were 
conveyed  to  the  purchaser  of  the  soil.  Then  mines  were  discovered,  especially 
in  South  Australia ;  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  most  persons,  the  Colonial 
Office  determined  upon  reserving  a  royalty  upon  all  future  mines. 
Mr.  Hawes :  No,  no. 

Sir  William  MoleswOrth  :  What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  in  no 
instance  reserved  a  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Hawes :  I  mean  to  say  that  the  late  Colonial  Secretarv,  Lord  Stanley, 
did  it* 

Sir  William  Molesworth :  Well,  it  matters  not  who  did  it.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  previously-discovered  mines,  which  are  nearer  the  coast,  and  there- 
fore can  be  worked  with  less  expense,  will  have  to  pay  nothing ;  whilst  the 
subsequently-discovered  mines,  which  are  further  from  the  coast  and  therefore 
more  expensive  to  work,  will  have  to  pay  a  royalty  of  6|  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
produce.  Such  a  measure  is  bad  on  economical  gi-ounds,  and  bad  also  in 
policy ;  for  sound  policy  requires  that  this  country  should  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  colonies,  and,  above  all,  as  little  as  possible 
with  their  pockets.  The  policy  of  the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  the  City  of 
London)  was  the  right  and  statesman  like  one ; — sell  your  land  to  the  Colonists 
and  have  done  with  it.  Signeuries  and  royalties  are  relics  of  feudalism,  wholly 
unsuited  to  colonies.  Their  establishment  is  another  instance  of  the  utter 
ignorance  of  men  and  things  which  the  Colonial  Office  generally  displays  in  its 
administration  of  the  colonies ;  and,  to  crown  the  absurdity,  the  emigration 
commissioners  report  that  these  royalties  are,  at  present,  not  worth  collecting  in 
South  Australia. 

Swan  Biver,  oMob  Western  Australia,  has  a  delicious  climate,  much  good 
land,  plenty  of  coal,  and  is  well  situated  lor  commerce ;  it  might  have  proved  a 
flourishing  colony  by  this  time,  but  it  was  over-laid  at  its  birth  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  Its  expenditure  exceeds  its  income ;  and  we  have  to  pay  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  its  civil  government. 

Lastly,  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  know  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  of  the 
population  of  that  colony.  Its  expenditure,  however,  far  exceeds  its  income. 
We  annually  vote  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  its  civil 

?OTeniment,  exclusive  of  the  bill  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  Maori  wars, 
n  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  we  have  voted  that  ^236,000  shall  be  lent 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  which  I  hope  will  be  repaid  some  day  or  other. 
In  that  colony,  what  with  imbecile  governors  in  the  beginning,  what  with 
constitutions  proclaimed  and  suspended,  what  with  quarrels  with  the  natives, 
what  with  missionaries  and  land  sharks,  there  has  been  a  state  of  the  most 
extraordinary  confusion ;  yet,  I  believe,  through  the  indomitable  energy  of  our 
race.  New  Zealand  will  ultimately  become  a  flourishing  colony,  the  Britain  of 

*  Mr.  Hawes  sabeequently  stated  that  these  royalties  had  been  abandoned  a  few  days 
before  this  speech  was  made :  a  fAct  which  had  not  preTiously  been  communicated  to  the 
House. 
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the  Southern  Seas.  The  House  may  remember  that  in  1 846  the  Colonial  Office 
imagined  a  nondescript  constitution  for  New  Zealand,  and  sent  it  off  post  haste 
to  that  colony.  It  was  to  divide  New  Zealand  into  two  provinces — New  Ulster 
aod  New  Munster.  Each  was  to  have  a  representative  assembly.  When  the 
constitution  arrived,  Governor  Grey  refused  to  bestew  it  on  New  tFlster,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  enable  the  British  population  to  legislate  for  and  tax  the 
natives.  Therefore  Governor  Grey  suspended  the  constitution  of  New  Ulster 
till  be  could  receive  further  instructions ;  but  he  expressed  his  opinions  in  very 
strong  terms  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Munster  were  fit  for  a  constitution. 
When  this  intelligence  reached  the  Colonial  Office,  Lord  Grey  immediately 
proposed  to  Parliament  a  bill  (which  was  passed  about  three  or  four  months  ago) 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of  both  provinces.  Now,  I  infer,  from  late  accounts 
from  the  colonies,  that  New  Munster  has  obtained  its  constitution ;  and  perhaps 
its  representatives  will  be  assembled,  and  will  be  hard  at  work  legislating,  when 
orders  will  arrive  from  England  to  suspend  their  constitution,  and  to  dismiss 
them  with  ignominy.  A  curious  farce  is  the  history  of  the  management  of  this 
colony  by  the  Colonial  Office.  This  same  nondescript  New  Zealand  constitu- 
tion was  sent  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  colonists  to 
inspect,  and  to  see  how  they  would  like  a  similar  one.  They  have  rejected  it 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  notwithstanding  his  very  great  abilities,  will  not  be  renowned 
in  future  history  as  either  the  Solon  or  Lycurgus  of  Australia. 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  established  my  position  that,  in  every  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  British  colonies  are  more  economically  and  better  governed  in 
proportion  as  they  are  self-governed.  In  North  America  the  various  states  of 
the  Union  govern  themselves  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  Canadas  do, 
which  are  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  Crown  Colonies,  which  are  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  are 
twice  as  heavily  taxed  as  the  plantations;  and  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  same  rule  holds  good.  These  facts  justify  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  now  arrive,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  local  self-government,  and  the 
less  the  Colonial  Office  interferes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies,  the  more 
economically  and  the  better  the  colonies  will  be  governed.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years  petitions,  complaining  of  Colonial  Office  government,  and  praying 
for  representative  government,  have  been  presented  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemens  Land,  Western  Australia,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  and  Malta.  The 
prayer  of  only  one  of  these  petitions  has  been  acceded  to.  New  South  Wales 
nas  obtained  a  mongrel  form  of  representative  government,  which  must  soon  be 
amended,  though  not  in  the  fashion  proposed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  All  the 
other  petitions  have  been  rejected.  Now,  I  do  not  assert  that  each  of  these 
colonies  would  derive  the  same  amount  of  benefit  from  free  institutions ;  but  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain  that,  with  representative  government,  every  one  of 
them,  not  excepting  the  Mauritius,  would  have  been  more  economically  and 
better  governed  than  they  have  been  or  are  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  with  disrespect  either  of  past  or 
present  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  but  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  them ;  the  system  is  throughout  the  same,  whoever  may  be 
the  nominal  chief.  Of  that  system,  however,  I  do  intend  to  speak  with 
disrespect;  and  I  can  quote,  in  justification  of  my  so  doing,  some  high 
authorities  on  this  side  of  the  bouse,  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject. 
I  mean  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward),  and  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  before  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  As  long  as  that  system  exists,  the  majority  of  the  colonies  must  be 
ill  governed,  and  their  inhabitants  discontented ;.  for  the  Colonial  Office  under- 
takes to  perform  an  impossible  task.   It  undertakes  the  administration,  civil, 
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military,  financial,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical,  of  some  forty  different  com* 
munities,  with  various  institutions,  languages,  laws,  customs,  wants,  and 
interests.  It  undertakes  to  legislate  more  or  lees  for  all  these  colonies,  and 
altogether  for  those  which  have  no  representative  assemblies.  It  would  be 
difficult  enough  to  discharge  all  these  functions  in  a  single  office,  if  all  the 
colonies  were  close  together  and  close  to  England,  but  they  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  To  most  of 
them  several  months  must  elapse,  to  some  of  them  a  whole  year  must  elapse, 
before  an  answer  to  a  letter  can  be  received,  before  a  petition  can  be  complied 
with,  or  a  grievance  redressed.  Therefore,  orders  which  are  issued  from  the 
Colonial  Office  in  accordance  with  the  last  advices  from  a  colony  are,  in 
innumerable  instances,  wholly  unsuited  to  the  state  of  the  colony  when  the 
orders  arrive ;  in  some  cases,  questions  which  time  has  settled  are  re-opened, 
forgotten  disputes  are  revived,  and  the  tardy  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office 
is  felt  to  be  a  curse  even  when  a  wrong  is  redressed.  In  other  cases,  the 
instructions  of  the  Colonial  Office  are  wisely  disregarded  by  the  governors;  or 
rejected  with  derision  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  who  marvel  at  the  crass 
ignorance  of  their  transadantio  rulers. 

In  addition  to  its  other  arduous  functions,  the  Colonial  Office  is  required  to 
assist  in  the  vain  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  with  Africa;  and  it  has 
likewise  the  difficult  task  of  adminstering  a  secondary  punishment  in  a  penal 
eolony  at  the  antipodes.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  mortal  man  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  such  an  office,  it  is  evident  that  he  ought  to  possess,  not  merely 
great  mental  powers,  but  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
the  different  colonies;  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the  business,  it  should  be  the 
study  of  his  life,  and  he  should  be  appointed  on  account  of  his  special  aptitude 
to  conduct  such  business.  Is  this  the  rule  for  selecting  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  Colonies?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  generally  chosen  hap  hazard 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ;^  and  they  retain  their  office,  on  the  average,  some  eighteen  months 
or  so.  During  the  last  nme  years  there  have  been  no  less  than  six  Colonial 
Secretaries, — namely.  Lord  Qlenelg,  Lord  Normanby,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Qrey ;  all  of  them,  I  acknowledge,  are  men 
of  great  ability;  all  of  them,  I  believe,  most  anxious  to  use  their  abilities  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country  and  of  the  colonies ;  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  one- 
third  of  them  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  colonial  affairs  prior  to  their 
acceptance  of  office ;  just,  therefore,  as  they  were  beginning  to  learn  the  wants 
and  interests  of  the  more  important  colonies,  and  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments 
of  colonial  lore,  they  were  succeeded  by  some  other  statesman,  who  had  to 
commence  his  lessons  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  to  try  bis 
hand  in  the  despotic  and  irresponsible  government  of  some  score  or  so  of 
dependent  states. 

In  fact,  the  Colonial  Government  of  this  country  is  an  ever-changing, 
frequently  well-intentioned,  but  invariably  weak  and  ignorant  despotism.  Its 
policy  varies  incessantly,  swayed  about  by  opposite  influences;  at  onetime 
directed,  perhaps,  by  the  West  India  body,  the  next  instant  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  then  by  Canadian  merchants,  or  by  a  New  Zealand  Company,  or  by  a 
Missionary  Society:  it  is  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long;  Saint, 
Protectionist,  Free- trader,  in  rapid  succession ;  one  day  it  originates  a  project, 
the  next  day  abandons  it ;  therefore,  all  its  schemes  are  abortious,  and  all  its 
measures  are  unsuccessful ;  witness  the  economical  condition  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  frontier  relations  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  immoral  state  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  the  pseudo-systematic  colonization  and  revoked  constitution 
of  New  Zealand.  Buch  a  government  might  suit  serfs  and  other  barbarians ; 
but  to  men  of  our  race,  intelligent  and  energetic  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
freedom  and  to  local  self-government,  it  is  one  of  the  most  hated  and  odious 
governments  that  can  well  be  imagined.    It  is  difficult  to  express  the  deep- 
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seated  hatred  and  contempt  which  is  felt  for  the  Colonial  Office  by  almost  every 
dependency  subject  to  its  sway.  If  you  doubt  this  fact,  put  the  question  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius ;  put  the  same  question  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
to  New  South  Wales,  to  New  Zealand,  and  your  other  Australian  colonies ; 
from  all  of  them  you  will  receive  the  same  answer,  and  the  same  prayer  to  be 
freed  from  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Even  the  Canadas  are  not  content, 
though  they  have  responsible  government ;  and  though  in  most  respects,  they 
are  virtuall?  independent  bf  the  Colonial  Office,  yet  every  now  and  then  the 
Colonial  Office  contrives  to  produce  irritation  by  stupid  interference  in  some 
question  of  minor  importance,  such  as  the  regulations  of  a  banking-bill,  or  the 
amount  of  a  petty  salary. 

Though  the  colonies  have  ample  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  affairs  are  administered  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  country,  they  have 
still  greater  reason  to  complain  of  the  governors  and  other  functionaries  who 
are  sent  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  colonies;  for,  generally  speaking,  the^  are 
chosen,  not  on  account  of  any  special  aptitude  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  business 
they  will  have  to  perform,  but  for  reasons  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies. 
For  instance,  poor  relations,  or  needy  dependents  of  men  having  political 
influence;  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
professions ;  briefless  barristers ;  electioneering  agents ;  importunate  applicants 
for  public  employment,  whose  employment  in  this  country  public  opinion 
would  forbid ;  and  at  times,  even  discreditable  partizans  whom  it  is  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  in  the  colonies;  these  are  the  materials  out  of  which  the  Colonial 
Office  has  too  frequently  manufactured  its  governors  and  other  functionaries. 
Therefore,  in  most  cases,  they  are  signally  unfit  for  the  duties  which  they  have 
to  perform,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  they  become  the  tools  of  one  or  other  of  the  colonial 
factions ;  whence  perpetual  jealousies  and  never-ending  feuds.  The  governors, 
the  judges,  and  the  other  high  functionaries  are  generally  on  hostile  terms. 
The  governors  remove  the  judges,  the  judges  appeal  to  us  for  redress ;  every 
vear  a  petition  or  two  of  this  kind  comes  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
To  settle  such  questions  the  Colonial  Office  has  just  created  a  new  tribunal, 
composed  of  an  ex-Indian  judge  and  railway  commissioner,  and  of  an 
ex- permanent  Under  secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  the  one  with  little 
knowledge  of  colonial  affairs,  the  other  famed  for  years  as  the  real  head  of  the 
colonial  system,  and,  therefore,  reputed  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  colonies. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  instances  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years 
which  would  illustrate  every  one  of  these  positions.  I  forbear,  however,  from 
mentioning  names,  as  the  facts  are  notorious  to  every  one  who  has  taken  any 
interest  in  colonial  affairs. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  colonies  are  discontented,  and  that  they  are  badly 
and  expensively  governed.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  I 
have  traced  the  evil  to  its  source  in  the  colonial  system  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
Can  that  system  be  amended?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Colonial  Office,  as  an 
instrument  for  governing  the  colonies,  must  always  be  far  inferior  to  any  mode 
of  self-government  by  the  colonists ;  for  it  is  evident  that  at  least  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  the  colonists — the  men  on  the  spot — must  be 
better  judges  of  their  own  interests  than  honourable  gentlemen  far  away  in 
Downing-street  can  possibly  be.  It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  (though  the 
empire  at  large  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  good  and  economical  government  of 
the  colonies ;  though  all  of  us  here  present  are  most  sincerely  desirous  that  the 
colonies  should  be  contented  and  happy),  yet  we  have  other  things  to  do  besides 
studying  colonial  affairs  and  looking  after  the  Colonial  Office ;  therefore,  the 
Colonial  Office  is  virtually  irresponsible.  It  may  play  what  pranks  it  pleases ; 
it  is  only  when  we  have  to  pay  for  a  Canadian  insurrection,  or  a  Kafir  war,  that 
an  outcry  is  raised,  and  the  Colonial  Office  itself  is  called  to  account,  and  then 
there  is  not  above  a  score  of  us  who  know  anything  about  the  subject,  even  after 
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a  laborious  study  of  the  documents  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  Remember,  likewise,  that  implicit  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
those  documents.  Some,  for  instance,  are  long  didactic  despatches,  written  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  presented  to  Parliament,  not  intended  to  produce  any 
specific  results  in  the  colonies,  but  full  of  well-turned  periods,  containing  lofty 
sentiments  and  apparently  statesmanlike  views,  calculated  to  gain  credit  for  the 
office,  and  to  satisfy  thB  minds  of  honourable,  ignorant,  and  confiding  members, 
who  soon  afterwards  forget  all  about  the  matter.  Again,  as  a  collection  of 
materials  for  enabling  the  House  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard  tocolonial 
affiEiirs,  those  documents  are  not  to  be  trusted,  for,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
tainted  with  partiality,  and  necessarily  so,  because  they  are  selected  out  of  a 
vast  mass,  on  account  of  their  supposed  importance.  Of  that  importance  the 
Colonial  Office  is  the  sole  and  irresponsible  judge  :  it  determines  without  appeal 
what  shall  be  produced  and  what  shall  be  suppressed.  In  so  doing,  it  must 
obey  the  unchanging  laws  of  human  nature,  and  attach  greater  importance  to 
those  documents  which  confirm  its  views,  and  less  importance  to  those  which 
are  adverse  to  its  opinions.  The  former,  tlierefore,  have  its  special  care,  and 
are  sure  to  be  produced ;  the  latter  are  comparatively  neglected,  and  liable  to 
be  forgotten  and  suppressed.  The  result  is  inevitable,  namely,  partial  statements ; 
instances  of  human  fallibility,  afibrding  incontestible  proofs  of  the  impossibility 
under  which  this  House  labours  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  with  regard  to 
colonial  affairs.  For  similar  reasons  the  Colonial  Office  labours  under  a 
similar  difficulty,  because  the  statements  made  to  it  by  the  colonial  authorities 
must  frequently  be  of  a  partial  character,  and  at  times  wholly  untrustworthy ; 
yet  always  months,  and  sometimes  whole  years,  elapse  before  any  explanation 
of  those  statements  can  be  obtained.  Therefore  ignorance  and  irresponsibility 
are  the  characteristic  defects  of  our  present  mode  of  governing  the  colonies. 
For  these  defects  there  is  no  remedy  but  local  self-government 

Hence  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  shall  delegate  to  the  colonies  all 
powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration  which  are  now  possessed  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  with  the  reservation  only  of  those  powers  the  exercise  of  which 
would  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  or  might 
be  directly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  empire.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  powers  that  ought  to  be  so  reserved  are  few  in  number,  and  could  easily  be 
defined.  To  determine  them,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  consider  what 
are  the  benefits  which  this  country  may  derive  from  the  colonies,  and  what  is 
requisite  to  secure  the  continuous  enjoyment  of  those  benefits. 

Colonies  are  useful  either  as  affording  markets  for  our  produce,  or  outlets  for 
our  population.  To  nrove  their  utility  as  markets,  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Liskeard,  in  his  most  able  and  admirable  speech,  in  1848,  on 
systematic  colonization,  showed  that  the  rate  of  consumption  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures,  per  head  of  the  population,  was  very  much  greater  in 
colonies  than  in  other  countries.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  position  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  1844,  continental  Europe,  with  a  population  of  about 
220,000,000  of  inhabitants,  did  not  consume  more  than  ^24,000,000  worth  of  our 
produce  and  manufactures ;  whilst  our  colonies  (including  the  United  States), 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  25,000,000,  consumed  5l6,000,000  worth  of 
our  goods.  Therefore,  while  the  rate  of  consumption  of  our  goods  did  not 
exceed  2s.  2d.  a  head  in  continental  Europe,  it  amounted  to  8s.  a  bead  in  the 
United  States,  and  £i  12s.  a  head  in  our  other  colonies.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  trade  with  our  subject  colonies 
consists  of  goods  sent  to  defray  the  cost  of  our  establishments  there.  Making, 
however,  every  fair  deduction  on  that  account,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  excellent  markets  for  our  goods.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  therefore,  that 
they  cost  us  so  much  as  16s.  a  head  of  their  population  for  government  and 
defence,  as  that  sum  must  absorb  the  greater  portion  of,  if  not  all,  the  profit  of 
our  trade  with  those  colonies. 
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To  show  the  utility  of  colonies  as  outlets  for  our  population,  I  may  refer  to 
the  leports  of  the  emigration  commissioners,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  1,673,803  persons  have  emigrated  from  this 
country,  of  whom  825,564  went  to  the  United  States,  702,101  to  the  North 
American  colonies,  127,188  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  19,090  to  other 
places.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  been  the  cost  of  this 
emigration,  and  how  it  has  been  defrayed.  I  cannot  put  it  down  at  less  than 
^£20,000,000  sterling,  of  which  about  ^1,500,000  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  land  sales  in  the  Australian  colonies.  This  emigration  has  varied  con- 
siderably in  amount  from  year  to  year ;  from  tbe  minimum  of  26,092  persons 
in  1828,  to  the  maximum  of  258,270  persons  last  year.  It  averages  of  five 
years  be  taken,  it  appears  to  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  in  amount;  for  on 
the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1832,  it  amounted  to  60,000  persons 
a  year;  ending  with  1837,  to  66,000  persons  a  year;  ending  with  1842,  to 
66^000  persons  a  year;  and  ending  with  1847,  to  121,000  persons  a  year. 
Therefore  the  habit  of  emigrating  is  confirmed,  and  becoming  more  powerful 
every  day ;  and  therefore  colonies  are  becoming  more  useful  as  outlets  for  our 
population. 

Therefore,  free  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  free  access  to  the  colonies  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  the  dominion  which  Great  Britain 
still  retains  over  her  colonies.  By  keeping  these  two  objects  distinctly  in  view, 
by  bestowing  upon  the  colonies  all  powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration 
which  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  these  objects  and  the  sovereignty  of 
tkis  country,  I  believe  that  our  colonial  expenditure  might  be  greatly  diminished 
in  amount,  and  that  our  colonial  empire  would  flourish  and  become  of 
incalculable  utility  to  this  country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  abandon  any  portion  of  that  empire.  I  only  complain 
that  it  is  so  little  use  to  us ;  that  it  is  a  vast  tract  of  fertile  desert,  which  costs 
us  ^,000,000  sterling  a  year,  and  yet  only  contains  a  million  and  a  half  of 
our  race.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  people  this  desert  with  active  and 
thriving  Englishmen?  To  cover  it  with  communities  composed  of  men  with 
wants,  habits,  and  feelings  similar  to  our  own,  anxious  to  carry  on  with  us  a 
mutually  beneficial  trade  ?  In  this  country,  every  trade,  every  profession,  and 
every  branch  of  industry  are  overstocked;  in  every  quarter  there  is  a  fierce 
competition  for  employment.  On  the  contrary,  in  tbe  colonies,  there  is  an 
equally  fierce  competition  for  labour  of  every  kind.  Now,  is  there  any  mode 
of  bridging  over  the  oceans  that  intervene,  so  that  our  colonies  may  be  to  tbe 
United  Kingdom  what  the  backwoods  are  to  the  United  States  ?  If  such  a 
plan  could  be  devised,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  it  might  tend  to 
Bolve  the  most  difficult  economical  problems  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

To  carry  such  a  plan  into  execution,  two  things  would  be  requisite.  First, 
funds  wherewith  to  convey  the  poorer  classes  to  the  colonies.  How  could  such 
funds  be  obtained  ?  Tbe  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield,  tbe  hon. 
gentleman  tbe  member  for  Gateshead,  and  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Liskeard  have,  in  their  numerous  and  able  speeches  upon  this  subject,  told  us 
that  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  according  to 
the  well-known  plan  of  Mr.  Wakefield.  I  hold  the  same  opinion.  I  firmly 
believe  that  with  continuous  and  systematic  emigration  sufficient  funds  could  be 
80  obtained.  But  I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  must  be 
obtained,  for  the  present,  from  some  other  source.  Now,  I  ask  the  House  to 
consider,  first,  that  we  spend  four  millions  sterling  a  year  in  the  colonies  on 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  commissariat,  Kafir  wars,  Canadian  rebellions,  and  the 
like;  secondly,  that  for  half  four  millions  (the  sum  which  I  propose  to  save  by 
a  reduction  of  colonial  expenditure)  we  might  send  annually  to  Australia 
150,000  persons,  and  to  Canada  twice  that  number.  I  ask  the  House,  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  from  which  of  these  two  modes  of  expending 
the  public  money  would  the  nation  derive  the  greater  benefit?  Our  army,  navy. 
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and  ordnance  cost  us  at  present  from  six  to  seven  millions  sterling  a  year  more 
than  they  did  in  1835,  when  their  force  was  ample  for  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
What  have  we  to  show  in  return  for  this  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  ? 
A  Canadian  insurrection  suppressed,  a  Kafir  war  terminated,  harren  trophies  in 
India,  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  Hong  Kong,  Lahuan,  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
What  should  we  have  had  to  show  for  it  had  only  a  portion  of  it  been  expended 
on  colonization  ?  A  third  part  of  it  (the  two  millions  a  year  which  I  affirm 
can  be  spared  from  our  colonial  expenditure)  would  have  been  sufficient  in  ten 
years  to  double  or  triple  the  British  population  of  our  colonial  empire.  . 

For  instance,  that  sum  would  in  ten  years  have  conveyed  a  million  and  a  half 
of  our  fellow-citizens  to  Australasia,  where  the  climate  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to 
our  race,  where  abundance  of  food  can  easily  be  obtained ;  there,  flourishing 
and  contented,  they  would  have  been  anxious  to  purchase  our  produce  and 
manufactures;  wealthy  states,  worthy  of  the  British  name,  would  have  been 
generated,  carrying  od  with  us  an  enormous  trade ;  self-governed,  they  would 
have  needed  neither  army  nor  navy  to  protect  them,  and  would  have  gladlj 
defrayed  every  local  expense.  That  would  have  been  a  colonial  empire  to  boast 
about ! 

Again j  the  same  sum  of  two  millions  sterling  a-year  would,  in  ten  years,  have 
conveyed  to  North  America  some  three  millions,  say,  of  Irishmen.  With  that 
sum,  I  believe,  you  might  have  created  beyond  the  Atlantic  a  new  and  happy 
Ireland,  so  attractive  to  the  Celtic  race  that  they  would  have  migrated  in  shoals 
from  the  old  and  unhappy  Ireland,  and  thus,  perhaps,  have  enabled  you  to  solve 
that  fearful  problem,  which  neither  gagging  bills,  nor  coercion  bills,  nor  alien 
bills,  nor  even  a  repeal  of  the  union  will  ever  solve.  That,  indeed,  would  have 
been  a  feat  for  a  great  statesman  to  accomplish,  and  would  have  covered  his 
name  with  immortal  renown !  I  do  grudge  the  four  millions  a  year  which  we 
squander  upon  our  colonies,  when  I  consider  what  might  be  done  with  half 
that  sum  for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  and  of  the  colonies,  by  means  of 
systematic  colonization. 

But  to  colonize  beneficially,  it  is  necessary  that  the  higher  and  richer,  as  well 
as  the  poorer  classes;  that  the  employers  of  labour  as  well  as  the  employed ; 
that  all  classes  of  society  should  migrate  together,  forming  new  communities, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  parent  state.  On  such  principles  alone  have  successful 
colonies  beeo  founded  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  On  such  principles  the 
colonies  of  Greece  and  of  New  England  were  founded. 

For  instance,  from  the  overcrowded  cities  of  Greece  the  colonists  departed 
under  the  guidance  of  their  foremost  men ;  they  carried  along  with  them  the 
images  of  their  heroes  and  their  gods,  whose  common  worship  linked  them  for 
ever  to  their  ancient  home ;  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  formed  states 
after  the  model  of  the  parent  city ;  they  flourished  in  wealth,  excelled  in  all  the 
arte  of  civilized  life,  extended  the  empire,  and  added  to  the  renown  of  the 
Dorian  or  Ionian  name.  Not  dis-similar  in  principle  was  the  old  English  mode 
of  colonizing,  except  that  our  colonies,  instead  of  commencing  their  existence 
as  independent  states,  professed  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country ;  but 
their  charters  gave  them  all  the  essential  powers  of  self-government,  and  com  - 
plete  control  over  their  internal  affairs.  They  flourished  rapidly,  were  most 
loyal,  and  sincerely  attached  to  our  empire,  till  we  drove  them  into  just  rebel- 
lion by  our  new  colonial  system.  Very  different  from  these  successful  modes 
of  colonizing  has  been  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  has  been  either  a  shovelling 
out  of  paupers  or  a  transportation  of  criminals,  whereby  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  British  dominions  have  been  converted  into  pest-houses  of 
pauperism  or  sinks  of  iniquity,  polluting  the  earth  with  unheard-of  diseases 
and  unmentionable  crimesl  No  gentleman,  no  man  of  birth  or  education,  who 
knows  anything  about  the  matter,  would  ever  think  of  emigrating  to  a  colony 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  if  the  colonies  were  properly 
planted,  and  self-governed  according  to  the  old  fashion,  then  our  kinsmen  and 
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friends,  instead  of  over-stocking  the  liberal  professions,  instead  of  over-crowding 
the  army  and  navy,  where  no  career  is  open  for  them,  would  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  colonies,  and  prosper,  for  we  are  by  nature  a  colonizing  people.  The 
same  destiny  that  led  our  forefathers  from  their  homes  in  the  farthest  east  still 
nrges  us  onwards  to  occupy  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west  and  south ;  and 
America,  and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  anxiously  expect  our  arrival  to  con- 
vert their  wastes  into  happy  abodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

In  making  these  observations  I  wish  merely  to  show,  that  if  vast  sums  of 
money  are  to  be  expended  on  the  colonies,  they  can  be  expended  in  a  manner 
far  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  both  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire  than  they  have  been  hitherto  expended.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
propose  to  the  House  any  plan  of  systematic  colonization,  or  any  grant  of  public 
money  for  that  purpose.  My  only  objects,  at  present,  are  reduction  of  useless 
expenditure  and  reform  of  bad  colonial  government,  which  are  things  good  in 
themselves  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  measures.  But  J  will  presume  to 
express  my  belief  that  there  is  a  great  and  noble  career  open  for  any  statesman 
who,  possessing  the  power,  shall,  with  firm  and  vigorous  determination,  curtail 
that  expenditure,  reform  that  system  of  government,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promote  systematic  colonization.  In  what  manner  colonial  expenditure  can  be 
curtailed  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  in  what  manner  the 
system  of  colonial  government  can  be  amended  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies, 
I  have  attempted  to  show ;  and  in  the  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  that  expenditure  ouffht  to  be  curtailed,  and  that  system  of  government 
ought  to  be  amended,  I  take  the  liberty  of  moving  the  resolution : — "  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  colonial  expenditure  of  the  British  empire 
demands  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction ;  and  that  to  accomplish  this 
reduction,  and  to  secure  greater  contentment  and  prosperity  to  the  colonists, 
they  ought  to  be  invested  with  large  powers  for  the  administration  of  their  local 
affairs."  And,  if  the  Government  will  accede  to  this  motion,  I  give  notice  that 
next  session  I  shall  follow  up  this  subject  by  moving  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry.  ^ 

[No  substantive  motion  followed  this  able  speech,  as  it  was  considered  by  Sir 
William  Molesworth  and  his  friends  that  the  bare  mention  of  those  admitted 
facts  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  Government  to  come  forward  with 
some  proposal  for  an  entire  revision  of  our  colonial  system.  As  no  step^  have 
yet  been  taken  in  this  direction,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  patriotic  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow  this  vital  question  to  slumber 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  but  will  forthwith  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  force  on  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  necessity  for 
promoting  extensive  reforms  in  this  department  of  administration,  seeing 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  has  an  intimate  bearing  on 
all  really  effective  reductions  in  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

In  future  numbers  of  these  Tracts  the  Council  of  the  Association  hope  to 
bring  forward  additional  evidence  in  support  of  their  nosition,  that  the 
system  on  which  the  colonies  have  been  hitherto  govemea  must  undergo  a 
complete  revision  and  re-modelling,  if  the  future  prosperity  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  claims  of  millions  of  her  industrious  sons,  are  to  be  con- 
sulted.] 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rind  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  aepartments  of  the 
public  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tne  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensi%'ely> 
collectea  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.   To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty*s  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation  ;  its  Amount  and  Sources ;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

No.  X.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

'  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 
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50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  December,  1882. 
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[EEPRINT.] 

N.B.— The  following  Tract  was  origmaily  issued  in  1849.  Some  of 
the  scandals  it  refers  to  have  since  been  amended,  but  it  is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things 
existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet  to  be 
reformed. 


THE  NAVY. 


SECTION  VL 

THE  REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS  OF  SHIPS  ORIGINALLY 
MALCONSTRUOTED. 

Thsbe  is  a  ship  in  the  navy  called  the  L&da,  and  at  some  former  period  there 
was  another  of  the  same  name,  whieh  is  now  spoken  of  as  "  Old  Leda"  Old 
•2^«da  was  a  ship  of  fair  fame,  and  became  a  model,  upon  whose  **  lines  "  other 
fbipa  were  built — a  kind  of  mother  of  men-of-war.  Her  daughter  ship  Leda 
i8a46-gun  frigate,  of  1,171  tons,  built  at  Pembroke,  between  October,  1824, 
uid  AprU,  1828.  At  the  latter  date  she  was  launched.  Her  cost  was  £26  L8s.  5d« 
P«rton. 

Though  named  after  Old  Leda,  she  was  fashioned,  to  some  extent,  after  a 
ship  mentioned  in  dockyard  genealogy  as  the  "  Frmeh  President"  This  Pren- 
was  a  man-of-war,  of  good  reputation  in  the  French  navy ;  and  it  seems  to 
b&^e  occurred  to  our  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  are  usually  persons  selected 
from  rural  life,  by  reason  of  their  eminence  in  their  respective  counties,  that  to 
obtain  a  cross  between  two  ships  of  different  navies,  would  give  a  result  as 
B^tisfactory  as  a  cross  between  a  Cheviot  ewe  and  a  Leicester  ram.  Young 
was  given  to  the  ocean— a  thing  of  hope — on  the  15th  of  April,  1828. 
^Qt,  alas !  for  the  sum  of  i680,858  68.  lid.,  which  this  daughter  of  war  cost 
before  she  was  out  of  her  cradle ;  and,  alas  I  for  the  thousands  of  pounds  she 
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has  cost  since!  from  that  day  to  this,  she,  the  eldest  hope  of  the  doting  Admi- 
ralty of  1824,  has  retnained  in  the  docks ;  amongst  ships,  a  melancholy  moping 
idiot;  crouched  in  a  shed,  she  lies  stripped  almost  hare,  neglected,  and  forgotten. 
In  her  earlier  years  she  was  taken  outside  the  harhour,  in  the  fond  hope  that 
exercise  might  retrieve  her  organic  malformation,  in  some  measure,  however 
small;  hut  the  most  skilful  practitioners  could  not  venture  with  her  out  of  sight 
of  the  shore.  She  would  not,  could  not,  go  to  sea ;  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
and  weighing  her  head,  or  dipping,  or  lifting  it,  and  plunging  her  gun  ports 
under  water,  in  the  softest  of  summer  winds,  she  threatened  her  own  destruction. 
No  expense  had  been  spared  to  bring  skill  and  science  to  her  cure ;  all  that  the 
afflicted  Lords,  secretaries,  surveyors,  builders,  superintendents,  and  boatswains 
of  the  Admiralty,  whose  pet  she  was  while  on  the  stocks,  could  do,  with  un- 
limited funds  at  their  command,  has  been  done,  but  to  no  purpose.  Poor  Leda 
lies  hopeless,  helpless,  incurable. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  old  Admiral,  more  sagacious  than  th&  rest,  foretold 
that  no  good  would  come  of  bringing  the  model  of  a  French  Republican  ship 
into  the  English  Royal  Navy and  so  it  appears.  For  Young  Leda  was  not 
six  months  old  wjien  her  brother  Hotspur  was  launched.  Hotspur  was  the  same 
in-  tonnage  as  his  sister,  1,171,  and  nearly  the  same  in  cost  (Is.  4d.  per  ton 
additional),  and  like  her,  has  lain  in  the  docks  ever  since — an  idle  ship,  unfit  to 
perform  any  work ;  but,  like  her,  prodigious  in  his  tax-eating  appetite. 

On  the  same  day  that  Hotspur  was  launched  at  Pembroke,  the  9th  of  October, 
1828,  another  ship,  built  on  the  lines  of  Old  Leda"  by  the  same  Admiralty, 
but  without  the  cross  of  the  "  French  President^"  was  launched  at  Woolwich. 
This  was  the  Clyde,  46-gun  frigate  of  1,081  tons,  built  at  a  cost  of  £29  10s.  3d. 
per  ton.  The  Clyde,  from  that  day  of  launching  to  the  day  of  the  last  bulletin 
in  1848,  has  lain  a  crazy  lump,  never  at  sea,  never  likely  to  go  to  sea. 

And  on  the  17th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  there  was  launched  at  Bombay* 
an  84-gun  ship,  built  as  Old  Leda,  2,279  tons,  at  a  cost  of  ^30  4s.  9d.  per  ton, 
which  was  named  the  Bombay,  and  to  this  day  lies  a  log  upon  the  waters. 

In  March  the  following  year,  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  race  of  the  President 
and  Old  Leda,  a  46-gun  frigate,  of  1,216  tons  (cost  not  recorded),  was  launched 
at  Bombay,  named  the  Andromeda,  and  has  been  only  eighteen  months 
employed  since.  She  is  not  so  absolutely  helpless  as  her  brother  Hotspur  and 
her  sister  Leda,  and  is  used  as  a  kind  of  servant-of-all-work  for  stores. 

The  JSurotas,  a  46-gun  frigate  of  1,168  tons,  costing  £24:  19s.  9d.  per  ton» 
was  launched  in  February,  1829.  This  was  the  sixth  of  the  race  of  Old  Leda 
and  the  President,  and  has  not  done  one  day's  work,  nor  exhibited  th&  sign  of 
doing  work,  since  launched.  This  ship  has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  soma 
interesting  experiments,  which  we  shaU  recount,  with  their  interesting  expenses, 
hereafter. 

The  next  offspring  of  Old  Leda  was  the  Fox,  46-gun  frigate,  of  1,080  tons, 
launched  August,  1829,  at  Portsmouth,  at  a  cost  of  £2S  4s.  lOd.  per  ton.  This 
ship  lay  a  monument  of  folly  fourteen  years,  eating  taxes  and  being  eaten  by 
the  worms.  The  surveyors,  shipwrights,  and  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  could  do 
nothing  to  redress  the  organic  infirmities  of  the  Fox;  but,  ultimately,  a  gentle- 
man of  skill,  Mr.  Joseph  White,  of  Gowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  offered  to  cut  awaj 
certain  parts,  add  certain  parts,  and  make  the  Fox  fit  to  go  to  sea.  The  follow- 
ing lucid  and  elegant  document  is  the  official  account  of  the  operation : — 

"  A  retain  of  what  ordezs  or  plans  that  may  be  in  the  surveyor's  department  for  Ungikening 
ike  b<m  of  the  Fog,  and  to  state  the  cost  of  the  alterations  of  that  ship." 

**  Admiralty  Order,  ISth  March,  1843.>*Their  Lordshipe  have  desired  Mr.  White,  of  Cowes, 
to  pat  himself  in  oommanioation  with  the  ofGLcers  of  Portsmonth  yard,  with  a  view  to 
making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  lengthening  of  ihe  bows  of  the  Fox,  according  to  his  plan, 
and  the  saperlntendent  has  been  desired  to  send  ap  an  estunate  accordingly.'* 
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(Befeom).  "  No  esttmate  seen  by  Burtreyor  '* 

"Admizalty  Order,  let  May,  1848."— To  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy— "The  F<m  has  been 
ordeied  tobe  proceeded  vBiih  lorthwieA,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  White,  of  Ck>wefl,  and  that  gentle- 
man has  been  desired  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  officers  of  Portsmouth 
Tud  on  the  subject." 

(Betom).     No  plans  for  lengthening  the  bow  forwarded  or  seen  by  the  Surveyor.** 

"  Fox.  Expenses  of  altering  and  fitting  for  sea  on  the  Hull 

Materials  £6,829 

Workmanship    4,027 

£9,866 

There  is,  in  another  page  of  the  returns,  this  item,  which  was  paid  the  22iid 
NoTember,  1844 : — For  remuneration  for  expenses  incurred  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  H.M.  ships  Da/ring  and  Fox^  £200." 

And  under  this  same  head  of  "  sums  paid  to  Mr.  White,  of  Gowes,  for  plans, 
travelling  expenses,  &o.,  there  are  payments  which  indicate  that  this  gentleman 
had  been  cidled  in  as  a  ship  doctor  extraordinary,  to  see  her  Majesty's  brig 
Watermich.  "Travelling  expenses,"  £21.  Also,  16th  April,  1846:— "For 
attendances  during  one  year  and  a  half  at  her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich, 
slteriog  Am^hion  ;  at  Deptford  in  the  laying  off  the  Termagcmt  and  Phatonj 
and  at  Portsmouth  altering  the  Anvphitrite,  £350."  The  Termaga/nt  had  cost 
X3,092  in  alterations  since  launched  in  1847,  and  was  not  complete  "  in  altera- 
tions in  March,  1848.  Also,  "  For  journeys  to  London  and  the  above  places, 
attending  and  making  out  plans  for  engineers,  and  incidental  expenses, 
^187  10s."  Also,  "  For  attendance  between  October,  1846,  and  March,  1848, 
on  Termagcmt,  FhcdUm,  and  Buphratesy  £600."  Also,  "For  travelling 
expenses  to  London,  attending  and  making  out  plans  for  engineers,  &o., 
^279  lOs."   Total  for  expenses  to  Mr.  White,  £1,588. 

Having  slightly  digressed  from  the  Fox  into  those  other  charges  of  the  ship 
doctor,  we  return  to  that  monster  progeny  of  Old  Leda  "  and  the  PreHd&nt, 
of  which  the  Fox  was  the  seventh. 

The  Penelope,  a  46-gun  frigate,  1,091  tons,  built  at  a  cost  of  £26  Is.  lid.  per 
ton,  and  lauiiched  13th  October,  1829,  was  the  eighth  of  this  race  issued  into 
the  world  within  eighteen  months.  Until  she  was  fourteen  years  old  she  lay 
with  the  other  victims  of  malformation,  incurable  as  a  frigate.  At  last  it  entered 
into  the  head  of  the  master  shipwright  to  suggest,  that  if  she  were  cut  in  two 
and  lengthened,  she,  having  during  fourteen  years  resolutely  disobeyed  her 
sailing  gear,  might  be  compelled  to  submit  to  be  moved  by  a  steam-engine. 

The  Penelope  was  accordingly  operated  upon.  Here  is  the  first  official  return : — 

"  Statement  of  the  expense  incurred  on  the  hall  and  machinery,  by  converting  the  Penelope, 
4a-giin  frigate  "  (46  gnns)  *'  into  a  steam-frigate  per  A.  0. 26th  March,  1842 :~ 

*' Lengthened  in  midshlpe  68  feet,  and  fitted  for  sea  as  a  steam-frigate,  with  engines  of  660- 
bom  power,  at  an  expense  for  hull  and  machinery  as  herewith 

Hull  (materials)   £17,686 

Workmanship    7,862 

Machinery   34,042 

Total  for  alterations  and  machinery  £59,489" 

The  next  discovery  was,  that  tbe  Pendopes  gun-ports  were  under  water,  and 
that  had  engines  of  500*hor8e  power  been  placed  in  her,  instead  of  those  of  660, 
her  weights  on  board  would  have  been  less  bv  "  240  tons,"  which  the  report  says 
is  "equal  to  fourteen  inches  immersion,  which  would  reduoe  the  draught  of 
water  to  18  feet  6  inches,  and  raise  the  ports  to  six;  that  12  feet  8  inches  from 
the  engine-room  for  the  vessel's -accommodation  would  have  been  had;  and  the 
leduction  in  the  oost  of  the  engines  would  have  been  j69,892  less!" 

The  next  official  information  we  have  of  the  Penelope  is  in  "  the  list  of  the 
Steam  Navy,  divided  into  three  classes"  (page  876,  Appendix  F,  of  the  papers 
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aid  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1848  on  Navy  Estimates). — 

**  Penelope,  1,616  tons.  626-hor8e  power ;  greateat  speed  9.6  per  hour;  a  French  frigate  mined 
converted  to  a  steam-ship ;  useless  except  as  a.  troop  ship.  Slow.  Gost  ?->4uByBTOB." 

The  tonnage  ie  increased  by  her  greater  length.  Her  difierenoe  in  hone-power 
from  650  is  not  explained.   This  list  is  dated — 

"  Admiralty,  Somerset  House, 

"  Surveyor's  Office,  14th  July,  1848. 
(Signed)  "  B.  W.  Waucbb." 

Captain  Sir  Baldwin  W.  Walker  is  a  new  surveyor,  who  has  succeeded  Sir 
William  Symonds.  The  new  surveyors  of  former  times  convicted  the  ships  of 
their  predecessors  of  some  fault  to  get  them  set  aside  for  new  projects,  which 
they  could  do  with  the  utmost  candour.  Captain  Walker  imitates  his  prede- 
cessors iu  finding  fault  with  their  ships.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  bis  new 
projects  be  like  theirs. 

The  public  recollection  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  must  be  still  fresh,  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier,  M.P.  for  Marylebone,  vexed  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
year  after  year  with  portraitures  of  their  "  lame  ducks  "  and  "  slow  coaches  "  of 
steam-frigates.  The  Admiral  was  seated  on  the  Opposition  benches.  Like 
Admiral  Vernon,  who  was  on  the  Opposition  benches  a  hundred  years  before, 
railing  with  unbridled  tongue,  who  said  he  would  chastise  Spain  with  six  ships, 
and  reduce  the  Spanish  colonies  in  succession,  who,  much  to  his  own  surprise, 
was  selected  from  the  Opposition  to  get  him  some  employment — anything  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  way,  and  who  lost  to  Britain  154  ships,  valued  at  ^612,000, 
besides  causing  the  loss  of  numerous  vessels  of  commerce,  and  incurred  an 
addition  to  the  national  debt  of  twenty  millions  sterling  in  three  years !  Like 
him,  but  fortunately  at  far  less  expense,  Admiral  Napier  was  surprised  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  taking  him  at  bis  word  as  to  what  he  could  do  and  would 
do.  They  bade  him  ge  and  take  timber,  iron,  men,  and  dockyard  machinery, 
and  build  a  steam-ship  according  to  his  fancy.  He  did  so,  and  the  Sidon  was 
the  result.  That  ship  is  thus  returned  in  the  list  with  the  remarks,  signed 
"B.  W.  Walker:" 

"  Sidan,  1,328  tons,  SSO-horse  power  t  greatest  speed  (?)  thirteen  miles  per  honr ;  should 
have  done  fifteen  mU.es  per  honr.  Is  crank,  as  I  nave  teen  her.  Cannot  sail  when  empty. 
Ck>8t  ?— Sib  Chablbb  Napieb." 

The  notes  of  interrogation  (?)  used  after  "  speed  "  and  "  cost "  seem  to  indicate 
a  doubt  At  best  the  Sidon  is  a  failure.  Her  first  cost,  when  built  in  1846,  and 
the  alterations  to  get  her  to  "  go  "  after  she  was  "  ready  for  sea/'  are  briefly  as 
follows ; — 

"Cost  of  the  Ship"      (1846)  £54,14« 

"Cost  of  engines"   34,155 

"Fitting  for  sea"      (1846)   3,747 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  "  (1846)   1,226 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  "  (1846)   1,<J78 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  "  ( 1846)   6,428 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  "  ( 1846)   1,023 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  '*  (1847)   1,808 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  "  (1847)   155 

More  *•  fitting  for  sea  "  (1847)   2,350 

More  "  fitting  for  sea  "  (1847)   424 

Coals  expended  on  trials  of  "  fitting  for  sea  "   702 

Total  in  getting  the  Sidon  to  sea  £86,244 

This  seems  a  pretty  experiment  for  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  wasted  consider- 
ably more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  thrse  or 
four  years,  vexing  the  Government  until  he  was  permitted  to  try  his  hand  at 
building  a  ship  after  his  own  plan,  with  something  else  than  his  own  money. 

No  wonder  tbat  Sir  William  Napier  should  think  the  pay  of  the  tailor  colonels 
of  the  army  a  light  matter,  and  their  shop  profits  a  still  hghter  matter,  the  pay 
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being  ^6,860,  and  the  profits  ^£75,000,  while  Sir  Charles  Napier,  one  of  bis 
saH-water  relations,  is  permitted  to  spend  «£66,244  on  a  toy  of  his  brain,  which 
the  new  surveyor  says  is  cra/fik^  and  will  not  sail  envpUf^  though  a  steamer! 

This  is  a  digression  from  the  Leda  race  of  ships;  but  they  are  reverted  to  in 
the  next  section.  The  twin  monsters  oi  the  family,  Euroias  and  Sdohonej  leave 
their  idiot  sister  and  brother  frigates,  Leda,  Hotspur,  Clyde,  Bonibay,  Andromeda, 
Pendope,  and  Fox,  in  the  light  of  respectable  ships,  they  are  so  transformed, 
re-transformed,  and  deformed.  The  8ea  Serpent  of  Captain  M'Quhae  is  a 
fireside  pet  compared  to  the  incomprehensible  Seahorse  monsters  of  the 
Fnnkensteins  of  the  Admiralty. 


SECTION  vn. 

STEAM-SHIPS  AND  THEIR  ENGINES. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  section  referred  to  some  of  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
naTy  which  have  been,  and  are  to  be  transformed  into  steamers.  This  section 
leads  us  farther  into  the  subject  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Gordon,  an  eminent 
engineer,  agent  in  London  to  Mr.  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  is  most  worthy  of  notice. 

On  the  Uth  March,  1848,  Mr.  Gordon  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Seymour,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Navy  Estimates : — 

"  22,  Flnyder-street,  Whlt^halL 

" Ifv L0Bi>,--The hcmoiixable  member  for  the  West  Bldinghaving  heard  acme  of  my  facta 
eomeoted  with  the  steam-mazlne,  advlBes  that  I  ahoold  cuter  to  give  eridanoe  before  the 

WWlTDlttOO 

"  Admizalty  ■team-marine  orders  to  the  extent  of  £160,000,  have  passed  dixeetly  or  indirectly 
fhnnigh  my  hands,  and  have  been  ezeouted  by  the  honse  I  am  connected  with ;  and,  besides, 
I  hate  made  an  the  calculations,  dzawings,  and  tendeis  for  these  and  other  Admiralty 
eoDttacts,  amonnting  to  considerably  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 

"  Dnzing  eleven  yean  I  have  occasionally  warned  the  anthorltles  of  evils  whieh  increase 
in  tiiieir  departments,  and  yon  will  see  by  the  accompanying  printed  letter  that  five  years  ago 
I  did  the  same  in  a  more  public  manner.  I  spoke  then,  184o^  of|saYlng  in  the  department  of 
the  steam-marine  many  thousands  a  year.  I  am  now  ready  to  Show  that,  bad  as  was  the  case, 
coDfoBed,  dilatory,  and  inefficient  as  was  the  system,  and  reckless  as  was  the  extravagance 
Uien  of  public  money,  the  case  of  this  important  arm  of  the  nation's  power  is  much  worse 
now.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lords  Gommissioners  and  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty  may 
be  advised  now,  as  their  predecessors  in  office  were  advised  then,  that  I  am  the  party  who  is 
VTODg.  My  said  printed  letter  (1843)  was  referred  for  report.  But  there  is  an  oiBcial  facility 
for  extingnishhig  such  exposure,  or  of  suppressing  the  reports  thereon."  [The  letter  and 
lepart,  it  seems,  were  suppressed.] 

**I  venture  to  hope  that  your  lordship  will  remind  the  honourable  committee  of  the  follow- 
iog  'gxeat  facts '  :—That  the  tteam  navy  hat  cost  the  country  $ix  miUion$  ttmrling,  exclusive  of  all 
reuistatement  and  expenses  during  commission. 

That  the  annual  repairs  now  for  engines  and  boilers  are  not  less  than   £108,000 

That  the  annual  cost  for  coals  is    110,000 

That  a  very  moderate  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the  steam  navy  may  be  stated. .  600,000 

Showing  an  annual  cost  of  £818,000 

"  And  if  we  include  five  per  cent,  for  depreciation  of  the  tools  and  per  centage  for  cost 
of  steam  basins  and  buildlxigs,  we  may  ada  a  sum  which  will  make  the  annual  current 
expenditure  for  the  steam  marine,  exeluHve  of  nev  skip*,  the  large  annual  sum  of  one  mUHon, 
for  which  the  Admirality  have  no  statistical  examination  or  digests  whatever.  It  is  true 
Utey  have  aU  the  means  *,  but  the  honourable  committee  will  find  (if  they  examine  me  early) 
vbere  to  detect  by  competent  witnesses,  and  how  to  correct  effectually  the  working  of  a 
■yitem  which  would  have  brought  any  but  the  national  exchequer  to  baxikruptoy." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  examined  hy  the  committee,  June  1, 1848.'  He  read  a 
passage  from  his  letter  addressed  to  the  Admiralty  in  1843,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  all  the  heads  of  departments;  it  was  thus : — I  siibmit  to  your 
lordships  the  following  facts  and  arguments  hy  which  extravagance  may  be 
cheeked,  the  immense  drainage  of  public  money  may  be  reduced,  good  engine- 
makers  and  engineers  afloat  encouraged,  the  current  economy  of  steam-ships 
regulated,  and  their  efficiency  for  important  servioes  secured." 
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Hd  proceeded  to  state  that  no  answer  had  been  returned  to  that  letter  of 
1843.  Seventy-three  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  24,000-horse  power,  had 
been  ordered  since  then,  and  were  completed,  or  in  the  course  of  construction. 
He  was  concerned  in  making  some  of  the  engines  for  them,  but  had  not 
tendered  for  others,  because  the  Admiralty,  in  their  specification,  limited  the 
makers  to  a  certain  weight  of  engine,  and  offered  what  was  a  premium  on 
inefficiency.  They  specified  the  width  and  depth  of  the  ships  hold,  and  the 
space  which  the  engines  and  coal  bunkers  were  to  occupy,  ana  added  in  their 
specification  and  accompanying  letter,  that  "all  those  tenders  which  place 
engines  of  sufficient  power  in  a  space  less  than  *'  (that  specified),  "  and  give  the 
largest  stowage  of  coals,  will  be  preferred."  The  direct  result  was,  that  500- 
borse  power  engines  were  sent  with  400-horse  power  boilers.  The  latter  go 
frequently  out  of  repair,  and  do  not  last  so  long  as  if  they  were  only  attached 
to  400-horse  power  engines.  He  adds,  "  On  more  than  one  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Napier  felt  it  his  duty,  in  sending  in  his  tender,  to  warn  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  against  the  system  they  were  pursuing."  Mr.  Napier,  to  preserve 
the  reputation  of  his  house,  declined  to  tender  for  engines  on  terms  which 
would  have  only  obtained  the  contract  by  giving  boilers  dangerous  and 
inefficient.  By  a  return  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1843,  stating 
the  time  of  working  lost  by  engines  out  of  repair,  Napier's  engines  were  stated 
to  be  one-eighteenth  of  their  time  unfit  for  duty  by  reason  of  repair ;  while  the 
others  were  all  stated  to  have  been  one-fifth,  one-fourth,  and  one-third  of  their 
time  unfit  for  duty  i)y  reason  of  repair ;  Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  the  Brita/nnia, 
commercial  steamer,  running  between  Liverpool  and  America,  ran  68,000 
miles  in  her  first  two  years ;  that  the  Caledonia  ran  60,000  miles  in  her  first 
two  years,  and  cost  nothing  for  repairs  in  her  first  three  years.  No  such  ships 
and  engines  were  known  in  the  navy.  The  Cyclops^  one  of  the  best  steam 
frigates,  only  ran  29,300  miles  in  her  first  three  years.  "  Her  engines  cost  in 
that  time  J6800,  and  she  was  164  days,  or  one-fifth  of  her  time,  unfit  for  duty 
in  oonsequence  of  her  repairs.'* 

Mr.  Gordon,  like  all  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  unfavourable  to  the 
naval  system,  as  hitherto  carried  into  practice,  was  subjected  to  cross-examination 
on  the  part  of  those  members  of  the  committee  concerned,  now  or  formerly, 
with  the  navy.  The  cross-examination  was  of  such  a  singular  nature  as  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Had  it  been  to  elicit  the  truth,  by  putting  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  witnesses  to  the  test,  it  would  have  been  useful.  In  the  ease 
of  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  one  time  in  the  dockyard  service,  and  who, 
being  now  out  of  the  service,  brought  the  secrets  out  with  them,  attempts  were 
made  to  impugn  their  veracity,  and  to  distort  their  motives,  which  an  Old 
Bailey  practitioner  would  only  equal  by  calling  the  witness  an  "  informer  "  or  a 
"spy." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  cross-examination  turned  on  the  question 
whether  he  could,  with  his  own  hands,  make  all  the  parts  of  an  engine  and 
put  them  together.  Mr.  EUice,  M.P.  for  Coventry,  had  the  Government  ship- 
builders for  his  clients  in  this  case.  In  vain  Mr.  Gordon  told  them  that  be 
had  been  a  working  engine-maker  in  his  youth.  Mr.  EUice  must  press  to  know 
if  he  had  made,  or  could  make,  with  his  own  hands,  an  engine  for  a  steam-ship. 

In  vain  the  witness  answered  that  he  had  drawn  the  diagrams  and  designed 
the  patterns  for  all  manner  of  steam  engines,  and  had  directed  the  workmen 
employed  in  fitting  them  up.  Such  knowledge  as  that  was  not  enough.  Mr. 
£llice  required  to  know  if  he  had  put  an  engine  together  with  his  own  hands, 
and  if  he  could  put  one  together ;  had  he  a  factory  of  his  own  in  which  he 
himself  made  steam  engines  ? 
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In  yain  he  answered  that  he  was  resident  in  London,  as  the  agent  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  engine-makers  in  the  kingdom,  whose  factory  was  at  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Ellioe  seemed  resolved  to  elicit  as  much  of  a  confession  of  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Gordon  as  would  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  namely,  that  he  could  not  make  a  steam-engine  vnth  his  own 
hands.  This  much  Mr.  Gordon  had  to  confess  to ;  but  be  added,  seemingly 
to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Ellice  and  the  gentlemen  who  thought  that  all  persons 
who  have  seen  an  engine  and  know  the  technical  designation  of  its  parts  are 
equal  in  knowledge,  he  added  that  no  one  man  could  make  an  engine ;  that 
iron  founders  were  not  blacksmiths ;  that  blacksmiths  were  not  boiler-makers ; 
that  boiler-makers  did  not  bore  the  cylinders ;  that  borers  were  not  turners, 
and  planers,  and  fitters  up ;  and  that  the  best  master  engine-makers,  though 
they  may  have  been  good  workmen  once,  would  not  make  good  workmen  if 
immediately  put  to  the  task  again. 

When  Mr.  Ellice  had  drawn  the  witness  thus  far,  Mr.  Miles  commenced 
hammering  at  him  in  the  same  style.   Here  is  the  conclusion  : — 

"  Have  you  ever  superintended  the  work  going  on  in  a  factory  in  which 
engines  were  made  by  order,  and  seen  the  construction  of  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  estimated  the  cost? 

"Bepeatedly. 

**  In  what  factory  were  you  brought  up? 

"  I  was  for  some  time  in  Gutzmer*s  factory,  at  Leith.  He  has  been  dead 
many  years.  I  was  then  placed  in  the  factory,  in  London,  of  Tayler  and 
Marttneau.  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Napier  to  take  charge  of  a  large  factory  for 
him,  which  he  some  years  ago  proposed  to  put  up  at  Hull. 

"  During  the  time  you  were  in  those  two  factories,  did  you  become  practically 
acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  an  engine,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  see  that 
the  manufacture  wa^  well  executed,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  all  the 
calculations  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  engine  ? 

"  I  consider  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  such  opportunities,  and  that  I  am 
80  acquainted. 

And  have  attained  that  knowledge  in  those  two  factories  practically  ? 

"  In  those  two  factories  practically ;  but  I  have  since  then  been  very  much 
engaged  in  erecting  machinery. 

**  What  the  committee  wish  to  know  is,  not  if  you  theoretically  know,  but  if 
you  practically  know  the  construction  of  steam-engines  ?  (The  witness  had 
over  and  over  replied  to  the  enquiry  involved  in  this  question,  that  he  was,  by 
daily  practice,  conversant  with  steam-engines,  theoretically  and  practically; 
and  again  he  answered) : — 

"  I  have  never  entirely  constructed  any  of  those  marine-engines.  Somt 
years  ago  I  made  the  drawings  of  many  oscillating  engines,  and  gave  the 
instructions  to  the  pattern-makers,  the  founders,  the  smiths,  the  turners,  and 
the  fitters,  the  sole  responsibility  resting  on  myself,  and  I  have  done  the  same 
in  numerous  other  cases. 

"  In  that  case  you  acted  merely  as  a  mechanician,  and  not  as  a  practical 
man  in  the  construction  ? 

'*  I  merely  designed,  looked  on,  and  directed. 

**  Theiiy  really  and  practically  speaking,  you  are  not  very  conversant  ttnth 
the  construction  of  engines  ? 

"  Practically,  with  my  hands,  I  should  make  a  very  poor  day's  work ;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  as  much  with  regard  to  the  best  mechanics  of  the  day.   If  yoa 
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wexe  now  to  put  Mr.  Robert  Napier  back  to  hia  work  as  a  workman  he  would 
make  a  very  bad  day's  work,  I  think." 

The  cross-examiners  seemed  at  this  point  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
which  they  had  elicited,  that  the  engineer  who  had  pronounced  the  entire  steam 
nayy,  Whig-constructed  steamers  and  Tory-constructed  steamers,  a  blunder  and  a 
waste  of  money,  was  not  himself  a  practical  man.  But  the  man  who  had,  at  the 
risk  of  his  professional  income  (as  an  engineer  occasionally  working  for  the 
Admiralty)  pronounced  the  naval  system  to  be  one  which  would  haye  brought 
any  but  the  national  exchequer  to  bankruptcy,*'  was  not  to  be  so  easily  brow- 
beaten. Sir  James  Qraham,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Miles,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Ellice,  led  the  witness  to  the  allegation  that  the  system  was  ruinously  expensive 
as  well  as  scientifically  inefficient 

Sir  James  Graham:  You  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

"I  have. 

"  I  find  this  sentence  in  it :  that  if  the  committee  will  examine  you,  you  will 
point  out  to  them  '  where  to  detect  by  competent  witnesses,  and  how  to  correct 
effectually  the  working  of  a  system  which  would  have  brought  any  but  the 
national  exchequer  to  bankruptcy.'  Who  are  the  witnesses  to  whom  you  refer, 
and  how  are  the  committee  to  detect  this  system  which  you  denounce? 

"  I  would  suggest  in  such  a  case  the  chiefs  ofvoHr  different  departments,  Mr. 
Atherton,  at  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  Massey,  at  Portsmouth:  they  are  the  ohief 
engineers  of  those  respective  dockyards.  ♦  ♦  I  know  more  of  Woolwich 
dockyard  than  I  do  of  Portsmouth.  At  Woolwich  dockyard,  I  am  sure  they  do 
not  turn  out  the  work  as  fast  as  at  a  private  factory ;  they  have  not  the  same  num- 
ber of  foremen,  superintendents,  and  leading  men  which  private  owners  would 

Sut  to  their  works.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  heads  of  those 
apartments  are  never  consulted  (the  heads  of  the  departments  in  steam-engine 
making),  and  that  that  practical  information  which  a/rises  generally  with 
the  workman,  never  gets  to  the  top  of  the  department  (in  the  Government  offices). 
The  master  of  a  factory  is  not  the  inventor  of  everything  in  the  factory ;  and  he 
is  not  a  perfect  master  of  each  department  of  it.  There  must  be  foremen  of  the 
founders,  and  leading  men  of  that  department :  there  must  be  foremen  of  the 
pattern-makers,  and  leading  men  of  that  department :  there  must  be  foremen  in 
the  fitting-up  department,  and  leading  men  there ;  there  must  be  foremen  of 
the  smiths,  and  leading  men  in  that  department.  And  it  is  among  the  workmen 
that  the  improvements  are  generally  suggested" 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  show  that  by  the  system  which  is  founded  only 
on  the  principles  of  gradations  in  social  rank,  by  which  the  many  grades  of 
superiorities  may  be  duly  held  in  worship  by  their  inferiors,  improvements  in 
science  are  frozen.to  inanition  in  the  cold  formalities  of  that  official  worship. 
He  said : — 

**  Supposing  that  (an  improvement)  to  arise  in  the  dockyard,  the  foreman  may 
suggest  it,  or  it  may  be  suggested  to  him ;  he  mentions  it,  we  may  suppose,  to 
the  bead  of  the  establishment  at  Woolwich,  and  the  head  of  the  establishment 
at  Woolwich  is  obliged  to  report  to  the  Commodore-superintendent  what  be 
thinks.  It  goes  from  the  Oommodore  to  Somerset^house.  From  Somerset-house 
it  must  go  to  the  Admiralty,  at  Gharing-cross.  From  the  Admiralty,  at  Ghar- 
ing-cross,  it  must  go  to  Somerset-house  again.  From  Somerset- house  down  to 
the  Commodore-superiDtendeDt,  and  so  back  again  (to  the  steam  factory),  or  it 
may  he  lost  on  the  way.  The  heads  of  each  of  those  establishments,  1  conceive, 
ought  to  be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
The  Honourable  Committee  will  observe,  that  with  such  a  roundabout  way  of 
proceeding,  the  best  improvement  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud." 
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With  such  a  system,  which  only  recognizes  superiori^  of  judgment  or  genius 
in  the  saperiority  of  the  mark  of  rank,  such  as  a  cooked  hat,  or  two  epaulettes 
iDStead  of  one,  or  one  instead  of  none,  or  more  buttons  on  the  clothes  than 
somebody  else,  it  is  not  surprising  to  read,  as  in  the  Times  of  22nd  January, 
1S49,  under  the  date  "  Singapore,  Nov.  19,"  that  there  is  joy  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  China  Seas,  at  the  Admiralty  having  succeeded  at  last  in  turning  out  a 
steamer  capable  of  doing  the  work  done  every  day,  for  many  years  past,  by 
liferpool  tug-boats.  The  naval  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  thus  from 
Singapore:— "  That  fine  and'^owerful  steamer  (the  Fim/)  towed  the  Hastings 
iIoQg  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour,  sometimes  against  a  strong 
conent,  for  several  hundred  miles.  Were  all  her  Majesty's  steam-ships  like  the 
Fury,  we  should  not  hear  so  much  of  the  '  lame  ducks '  that  waddle  about  the 
coast  at  home,  and  came  inflmte  mcomemence  abroad.^ 


The  Forth,  a46-gun  frigate,  of  the  '*  French  President "  class,  1,228  tons,  was 
laimched  at  Pembroke,  1st  August,  1888,  at  a  cost  of  ^£28  4s.  lOd.  per  ton,  and 
has  lain  in  the  docks  an  idler  from  that  day  to  this,  except  when  undergoing 
operations,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  her  a  useful  ship. 

The  Thalia  is  a  daughter  ship  of  the  "  Old  Leda,^*  a46-gun  frigate,  launched 
in  1880, 1,082  tons,  built  at  a  cost  of  j624  lis.  Id.  per  ton.  The  ThaMa  has 
been  eight  vears  in  employment,  less  or  more,  and  ten  years  laid  up.  The  8ta^, 
a  46-gun  irigate,  of  1,218  tons,  built  at  a  cost  of  j£26  Is.  8d.  per  ton,  and 
kunehed  in  1880,  is  siso  one  of  the  Leda  and  President  race,  and  has  done 
little  work,  though,  nominally,  in  commission  nine  years. 

The  Proserpine,  the  youngest  of  the  "  Old  Leda  "  frigates,  1,078  tons,  built 
at  Jg29  48.  9d.  per  ton,  was  launched  Ist  December,  1880,  and  has  been  keeping 
yoQDg  Leda,  Hotspur,  and  the  rest,  company  ever  since,  doing  nothing.  The 
Seahorse,  alluded  to  before,  a  46-gun  frigate,  of  1,212  tons,  built  at  j624  Ss. 
per  ton,  was  launched  22nd  July,  1830,  and  has  done  nothing  since.  But,  like 
Its  brother  ships,  the  Eurotas  and  Forth,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
sxperiments. 

"  The  first  information  obtained  of  those  experiments  is,  that  the  Admiralty 
having  decided  on  converting  the  Mwrotas,  Seahorse,  and  Forth  into  steam - 
frigates,  in  1843,  after  they  had  lain  worthless  and  unused,  the  one  fourteen  and 
the  other  thirteen  years,  engineers  were  invited  to  send  in  tenders  for  the  engines. 
The  engines  were  to  be  of  850 -horse  power  each.  Mr.  Napier,  of  Glasgow, 
declined  to  tender  for  engines  of  that  power,  to  be  crammed  into  the  small 
holds  of  the  Ewrotas  and  Seahorse"  (Oordon,  6680.)  In  other  oases,  "  Mr. 
Napier  tendered  up  to  what  he  considered  he  could  do,  consistently  with  the 
efficient  working  ^  his  engines,  and  we  lost  numerous  contracts,  because  we  did 
not  tender  to  put  in  the  same  amount  of  power  as  others  promised."  {Gordon, 
6647.)  Others,  it  seems,  promised  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  power  within  any 
given  space,  as  defined  by  the  Admiralty,  without  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  ship.  Thus  the  Bull  Dog  steamer  could  not  go  to 
sea,  the  engineer  and  stokers  being  in  danger  of  immediate  sufibcation,  until 
altered  and  refitted.  Then  the  Eclair,  similarly  fitted  up,  went  to  sea,  and  came 
home  a  plague  ship,  her  crew,  officers,  engineers,  every  person  on  board  having 
perished  of  disease,  generated  in  the  unventilated  engine-room.  Thus  engines 
of  a  certain  nominal  power  were  fitted  with  boilers  of  a  lighter  construction. 
Such  boilers  were  attached  to  the  engines  made  for  the  Ewrotas  and  Seahorse. 
And  when  the  new  Board  of  Admiralty  of  the  Russell  Government  came  into 
power  in  1846,  and  ordered  the  transformation  of  those  and  other  sailing  tigates 
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to  be  stopped  the  engines  were  allotted  to  other  ships;  but  the  boilers  msde  to 
be  "crammed  into  the  small  holds  of  the  Forth,  Ett/rotas,  and  Seahorse"  were 
laid  aside,  and  now  lie  aside  useless,  new  boilers  being  made  for  the  engines. 
Captain  Lord  John  Hay,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  present  Admiralty,  says, 

(2085) 

"  The  present  Board  of  Admiralty  found  engines  of  350-borBe  power,  prepared 
for  the  Seahorse,  the  Horatio,  the  Forth,  and  the  Ev/rotas;  they  also  found 
the  Amphion  supplied  with  an  engine  of  300-hor8e  power.  The  Amphion  is  a 
ship  of  1,447  tons,  and  the  weight  of  her  engine  is  150  tons.  The  size  of  the 
Ev/rotas  is  1,100  tons,  and  the  weight  of  her  engine  is  195  tons.  How  it 
appeared,  that  for  the  purposes  of  sea-going  ships,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
make  efiBcient  men-of-war  of  either  of  those  four  frigates,  because  we  find  the  room 
in  the  Amphion  is  so  limited;  in  fact  she  has  very  little  room  at  all,  and  can 
scarcely  stow  more  tha/n  four  days*  coal.  Therefore  we  decided  not  to  go  on 
with  those  four  frigates,  and  to  apply  their  engines  to  the  Simoom,  and  to  the 
Vulc<in  and  the  Mageera.  The  engines  were  made,  of  course;  and  there  had 
been  some  expense  in  altering  those  four  frigates,  and  in  repairing  them,  but 
their  steam  has  not  been  touched — it  is  quite  perfect,  and  I  think  it  advisable, 
although  some  mone^  has  been  spent,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  about 
jEO,000  each  ^but  that  included  repairs  and  fitting  their  ports  for  heavier  guns), 
not  to  proceed  with  those  ships,  but  to  fit  them  out  as  corvettes,  without  any 
further  alteration.'* 

But  they  cannot  be  fitted  out  as  corvettes  without  further  alteration.  Here 
is  a  Keturn  of  the  cost  of  restoring  the  hulls  of  the  Ewrotas,  Forth,  Horatio, 
and  Seahorse,  to  sailing  ships : " — 

"Forth  £5,069 

Seahorse..,   6,069 

Horatio  :  6,100 

Enrotaa   6,800 

 £23,018** 

Add  to  this  the  "  ayerage  of  about  £6,000  each,"  which  they  have  cost  in  bringing 
them  into  the  state  they  are  now  in  according  to  Lord  John  Hay's  evidence   24,000 


Coat  of  two  changes  of  mind  in  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  four  frigates  £47,013 

The  cost  to  complete  the  hulls  as  steam-ships,  exclusive  of  machinery,  is  thus 
returned : — 


The  only  one  of  the  four  which  has  been  to  sea  is  the  Horatio.  This  ship  is 
forty-one  years  old,  built  on  the  lines  of  the  "  Old  Lively,''  and  has  been  nine 
years,  seven  months,  three  weeks,  and  four  days  employed;  the  other  three 
have  never  been  at  sea — have  never  been  capable  of  being  Sent  to  sea.  The 
cost  of  each  at  the  period  of  launching  was— 

Forth  £28,000 

Seahorse    29.104 

Bnrotas   86,026 

Horatio  (probably)    36,026 

  £127,156 

The  probable  cost  of  alterations  made  in  the  repeated  efforts  to  get  them  into  a 
condition  of  saUing.  and  the  repairs,  may  be  set  down  (estimating  according  to 
other  ships,  the  particulars  of  which  are  known),  as— 

Forth,  15  years  £22,500 

Seahorse,  18  years   27,000 

Enrotas,  19  years   28,500 

Horatio,  41  years   61,600 

Total  (probably)  for  alterations  and  repairs   ^  SUM^ 
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Pint  costs,  ftlterfttion,  r&pain,  isc   £266,666 

Add  to  this  £6^000  each  for  the  chatlge  made  upon  them  by  the  Peel  Lords  of  the 

Admiralty   £24,000 

Total  co«t  of  four  useless  frigates  at  the  change  of  Alhilstry,  IBM   £296,65d 

Add  to  this  the  further  cost  of  those  four  useless  frigates  by  a  change  of  Ministry 
in  1846,  the  Russell  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  having  determined  to  restore  them  to 

their  sailing  form  as  corvettes    £23,018 

Cost  of  four  corvettes,  without  rigging  or  stores,  never  at  sea  (except  one  in  com- 
mission nine  out  of  forty-one  years),  and  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea   £316,674 


The  interest  and  compound  interest  of  that  sum  should  be  added. 

The  engines,  of  S40-horse  power  each,  made  for  those  four  vessels,  are  said  to 
be  no  loss,  as  they  are  applied  to  other  ships ;  but  that  statement  is  not  correct. 
The  boilers  were  insufficient  for  the  engines,  and  parts  of  the  engines  were 
unfitted  for  the  new  vessels  to  which  they  were  allotted.  Moreover,  the  first  of 
those  vessels,  the  Ft*Zca»,  was  only  launched  in  January,  1849;  so  that  the 
price  of  the  engines,  which  was  paid  four  or  five  years  ago,  has  been  lying  dead 
all  the  while.  But  this  never  excites  concern  or  remark  in  the  navy.  Indeed, 
the  best  profit  which  arises  to  the  public  in  the  expenditure  of  money  on  ship- 
building is  often  that  of  no  Jiami  being  done. 

The  money  sunk  in  the  engines  ordered  for  the  four  furst-class  frigates,  of 
which  the  Vulcan  is  one,  and  which  are  allotted  to  as  many  sailing  men-of-war, 
which  are  now  being  transformed  into  steamers,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Those  engines,  varying  from  6U0  to  780-horse  power  each,  were  paid  for  several 
years  ago.  That  made  for  the  Vulca/n,  was  set  aside  for  a  first-class  steamer, 
ordered  to  be  built  by  the  Peel  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  which  was  to  be  called 
the  AucUiciotLa.  The  Russell  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ordered  it  otherwise. 
Instead  of  the  AtuUicious,  they  would  have  a  first-rate  steamer  built,  to  be 
called  the  James  Watt,  and  the  engines  originally  made  for  the  Vulcan,  and 
paid  fer,  were  accordingly  laid  aside  to  await  the  completion  of  the  James  Watt. 

'  The  propriety  of  giving  this  name  to  a  first-class  steam-ship  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  with  the  fact  in  our  recollection  that  a  first-rate  man-of-war  is 
named  the  Nelson,  in  honour  of  that  Admiral,  and  that  the  ship  cannot  be 
navigated  outside  the  harbour,  a  pufip  of  wind  threatening  to  heel  her  over,  fill 
her  with  water,  send  her  to  the  bottom,  and  drown  the  crew,  there  only  seemed 
a  bare  chance  of  the  memory  of  James  Watt  deriving  any  honour  from  the 
ship  ordered  to  go  by  his  name.  But  even  that  bare  chance  is  now  gone  ;  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  again  changed  their  mind,  and  there  is  not  to  be  a 
James  Watt.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  employment  of  those  engines 
elsewhere. 

Another  large  steamer  was  ordered  to  be  built,  and  was  proceeded  with  for  a 
time.  Whether  its  name  was  selected  in  honour  of  any  ancient  personage  is 
unknown.  But  the  name  was  Beelzebub,  A  change  of  mind  in  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  has  put  Beelzebub  and  James  Watt  in  the  same  category ;  neither 
are  to  have  a  ship.   Beelzebub's  engines  are  sent  elsewhere. 

In  searching  among  the  navy  returns  to  see  what  has  become  of  the  Vulca/n's 
engines,  the  discovery  is  made  that  before  the  Seahorse  set  of  frigates  were 
selected  for  the  SdO-horse  power  engines  there  were  other  ships  and  frigates 
selected,  namely,  the  Wellington  72,  Devonshire  12,Venus  42,  Dia/na  42,  Pitt^ 
72,  Sutton  72,  Naiad  42,  Laurel  42,  Armada  72,  Invincible  72,  Druid  42, 
Dublin  50,  and  Saturn  56.  But  after  commencing  upon  those  ships,  they 
were  found  to  be  so  very  defective,"  to  use  the  official  character  given  to  them, 
that  they  were  set  aside,  and  the  following  chosen  instead : — Blenheim  72, 
Hogue  72,  Ajax  72,  Edinbv/rgh  72,  and  our  friends  the  EurotoAy  Horatio^ 
Forth,  and  Seahorse,  All  is  known  that  need  be  inquired  about  in  respect  to 
the  four  last.  But  the  Blenheim,  Hogue ^  Edinbv/rgh,  and  AjoM  were  proceeded 
with  until  they  became  steamers.   In  tracing  their  progress  and  their  cost,  the 
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London,  NUe,  and  some  men-of-war  of  their  gigantic  dimensions,  are  fallen  in 
with ;  the  VtUean's  engines,  and  others  of  the  Vulown  class,  are  to  he  placed  in 
the  London^  the  NUe,  and  other  92,  90,  and  SO-gun  sl^ps,  unless  another 
change  of  mind  in  the  Admiralty,  or  another  change  of  the  Admiralty  Lords, 
orders  to  the  contrary. 

At  present  we  come  to  a  pause  after  quoting  the  testimony  of  the  Na/val  and 
Military  Gaxette,  a  paper  generally  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  naval  and 
military  extravagance,  yet  ashamed  of  the  ship-huilding  and  steam-engine 
making,  the  paper  says: — 

"  It  was  neither  the  offioezs,  nor  seamen,  nor  the'hemp,  tar,  and  timber  In  the  dookyardB  and 
stores  that  created  the  excess  in  the  Estimates"  (yet  the  excessive  oonsxmiption  of  those 
articles  did  increase  the  Estimates),  "  hat  the  fancy  building  and  tinkering  of  i^pe.  Thay 
were  constructed  on  some  he<M  ideal,  and  when  taken  to  sea  were  inefficient  in  some  points 
or  other.  The  word  then,  different  from  the  commands  in  the  steamer—'  Stop  her  1'  <  Base 
her  f  ^to.,  was  '  Lengthen  her  t* '  Shorten  her  I'  'Oat  down  her  masts  1' '  Give  her  more  ballast  r 
Iron  steamers  were  bnJlt,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  shot  woald  knock  them  to  pieces 
like  crockery-ware ;  frigates  were  cot  down  to  be  steam-tabs,  with  other  fantastic  tricks. 
There  being  no  specific  remedy  for  a  ship  rooking  like  a  cradle,  when  one  was  proved  to  be  in 
that  dilemma  she  was  sent  '  to  sleep  on  her  shadow '  in  Porohester  lake,  or  uamoaze ;  all 
these  alterations  were  pat  down  as  '^repairs,'  and  a  pretty  penny  they  cost.  The  money  laid 
oat  in  these  experiments  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  woold  have  sept  10,000  able  seamen 
in  constant  employment.'* 

Say  rather,  would  have  kept  10,000  useful  working  men  in  constant  employ- 
ment, or  would  have  repealea  the  tax  upon  toffee  or  soap,  er  taken  half  the  tax 
from  tea  or  sugar.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  contend  as  to  what  should  have 
heen  said.  The  testimony  of  the  naval  journalists  in  proof  of  a  waste  of  puhlio 
money  is  accepted. 


SECTION  rx. 

EXPENSES  AND  SERVICE  OF  SHIPS  IN  ORDINARY. 

In  this  section  the  examination  of  the  ships  transformed  to  steamers,  or  other- 
wise altered,  is  continued  and  concluded.  From  the  necessity  of  heing  hrief,  a 
few  only  can  he  glanced  at. 

The  EdMihwgh  was  huilt  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of  jB66,167.  In  the  following 
nine  years  her  repairs  or  alterations  cost  j£5S»865.  The  cost  of  repairs  up  to 
1845  have  not  heen  printed.  In  that  year  she  was  ordered  to  he  lengthened, 
and  converted  into  a  steam  guardship.  The  work  was  proceeded  with,  and  the 
expense  incurred,  when  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Russell  Administration 
of  1646  came  to  the  opinion  that,  to  put  new  and  expensive  machinery  in  old 
ships;  to  add  new  and  expensive  lengths  to  vessels  originally  mal*constructed, 
umd  fldready  older  than  one-half  of  all  the  ships  sold  and  broken  up  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  to  fit  up  guardships  which  could  only  creep  out  of  harbour  and 
along  the  coast,  like  lame  sailors  out  of  hosnital,  unfit  to  go  to  sea,  and  not 
intended  to  go  to  sea,  was  a  scheme  of  coast  aefence  at  once  extravagantly  im- 
provident and  ineflBcient  Those  ships,  of  which  the  Edinbwrgh  is  one,  were 
then  delayed  in  preparation,  to  be  farther  considered.  Not  being  completed, 
the  coat  of  altering  the  Edlnhwrgh  has  not  been  obtained ;  but  the  cost  of  the 
Blenheim,  a  ship  originally  of  the  same  mal-oonstruction,  and  in  1645  ordered 
to  be  transformed  to  a  guardship,  is  before  us : — 

The  Blenheim,  was  bailt  in  1813  at  an  expense  of  £59,249 

Bepairs  and  alterations  in  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  age,  namely, 

toisa^  42.aoa 

Whole  period  of  service,  from  1813  to  1845,  five  years  and  a  half. 

Cost  of  alterations  from  November,  1845,  to  March,  1847,  in  lengthening 

'  her  hull  eight  feet,  at  Blaokwall   31,857 

From  Maroh.  1847,  to  May,  1847,  in  farther  altering  her  hall,  at  Woolwich  8;951 
From  May  to  October,  1847.  for  farther  alterations  apon  her  hoU  at 
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HftTing  been  cut  into  by  the  experimenter,  this  u  nf  ortunate  ship  seems  to  hare 
writhed  and  rolled  like  a  wounded  worm  from  Black  wall  to  other  experimenters 
at  Woolwich,  from  them  to  others  at  Sheerness,  the  re  to  be  healed  as  follows : — 

Masts,  riffl;iiig,'and  stores  £8,220 

Contract  for  engines   22,150 

Additional  expenses  by  alterations  in  engines   1,460 

Goals  for  trial   278 

Total  cost  of  the  BUnheim  from  1813  to  1847   £176,838 

And  this  ship,  having  been  only  five  years  and  six  months  in  commission, 
unfit  at  all  times  to  be  sent  to  sea,  is  not  even-  now  intended  to  be  a  sear  going 
ship. 

The  Ajcix  is  another  of  the  old  men-of-war  operated  upon  to  make  a  steam 
goardship.  ller  cost  and  repairs  from  the  year  of  being  launched,  1809,  to 
the  year  of  transformation,  1845,  have  not  been  recorded,  or,  if  so,  not  printed 
in  the  returns.  But  her  period  of  service  from  1809  to  the  present  time  is 
returned  as  seyen  years,  one  month,  two  weeks,  and  four  days.  The  operations 
upon  the  Ajax,  with  the  view  of  making  her  a  steamer,  began  and  proceeded 
thus:^ 

From  November,  1845,  to  September,  1846,  in  altering  hnll  at  Oowes  £15,912 

Ftom  September,  1846,  in  further  altering  hnll  at  Portsmonth   6,623 

(Those  alterations  not  yet  finished.) 

For  masts,  rigging,  and  stores  (not  finished )   309 

Engines  (not  finished)   21,531 

It  is  now  uncertain  whether  the  JJcmd  goes  forward  or  backward  in  the  work 
of  transformation.   In  whichever  direction  the  work  may  go  the  expense  is  lost. 

The  Hogue,  a  74-gun  ship,  built  in  1811,  at  an  expense  similar  to  the 
Blenheim,  whose  service  has  only  been  two  years,  ten  months,  three  weeks,  and 
three  days,  and  which  has  been  subjected  to  alterations  and  repairs  similarly 
expensive  and  improvident  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
goardships  ordered  in  1845  by  the  Peel  Government,  and  halted  in  the  process 
of  transformation  by  the  Russell  Government 

The  costliness  of  the  BUnheimt  and  the  official  discussion  thereon,  has 
allowed  the  public  a  glimpse  at  the  cost  of  altering  and  repairing  other  ships 
not  intended  to  be  steamers.  The  master  shipwright  who  experimented  upon 
the  Blenheim  defends  the  amount  of  costs  by  adducing  precedents,  thus: — 

The  Jbnuada,  74,  bnllt  1810  £66,241 

Repairs  in  the  first  six  years  of  her  age   41,844 

Bepairs  in  1836   10,806 

Estimated  to  make  good  her  defects  in  1845   32,793 

£151,684 

From  another  source  we  ascertain  that  the  Armada^ a  service  for  this  cost  has 
been,  from  1810  to  1848, /oi^  years  and  two  months. 

In  like  TWRTincr  the  operator  npon  the  Blenheim  lets  the  public  know  that 

the  aUmcetter,  &0  guns,  was  launched  in  1812,  at  a  ooet  of  £68,134 

And  was  repaired  in  her  first  ten  years  at  a  farther  cost  of   53,404 

£121,538 

The  Gloucester  has  been  employed  eleven  out  of  thirty-six  years. 

In  like  manner  it  comes  to  lic^t  that  the  JTcdway ,  laonohed  in  1812,  cost . .  £67,935 

Was  repaired  or  altered  in  her  first  eight  years  at  a  further  cost  of   63,866 

And  farther  repaired  in  1843  at  a  cost  of   36,466 

£168,866 
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Almost  every  other  ship  in  the  navy  baa  gone  through  the  similar  oourse  of 
alterations  and  repairs — some*  before  being  launched.  The  Amphion  is  a 
specimen  of  this  class  of  ships.  She  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1830.  The  public 
money  continued  to  be  sunk  in  her  until  1845,  at  which  period  she  was  ready 
to  be  launched  as  a  sailing  fiigate,  but  it  was  then  ordered  that  she  should  be 
altered  into  a  steam-frigate. .  Her  case  stands  thus: — 


The  Amphion,  cost  of  bnUding  from  1830  to  1845   £36,115 

Alterations  after  being  ready  to  launch    13,211 

Further  alterations  when  laonqjied   8,912 

Cost  of  Machinery,  &c   18,173 

Cost  of  the  Amphion  up  to  1846   £76,411 


The  amount  of  her  repairs  since  1846  has  not  been  published ;  but  those  who 
have  read  the  "  naval  intelligence "  in  the  newspapers,  or  who  have  seen  the 
squadrons  of  evolution  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  Bay  of  'Biscay,  or  in  the  l^agus, 
or  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  must  know  that  among  the  "  lame  ducks "  that 
waddled  in  the  water  the  Amphion  was  often  the  hindmost,  and  always  the 
lamest.  If  the  squadron  returned  a  few  hundred  miles  the  way  from  whence  it 
came,  it  might  come  up  with  this  cripple  of  the  dockyards,  and  turning  it  round, 
give  it  a  forward  position,  but  it  soon  tarried  behind,  footsore  or  out  of  joint. 
The  last  official  bulletin  of  this  sailing  ship  was  the  following,  dated  March, 
1848,  and  signed  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  the  new  surveyor  of  the  navy : — 
Amphion,  1,474  tons;  800-horse  power;  greatest  speed,  0.9  miles  per  hour; 
screw ;  said  to  be  an  experimental  failure  in  machinery;  a  frigate  out  down." 

The  expense  of  altering  the  92-gun  ships,  such  as  the  London  and  Nile,  into 
steam-frigates  is  not  yet  known.  The  engines  made  for  tl^  Simoom,  Vulcan, 
and  other  large  iron  steamers,  are  to  be  placed  in  those  men-of-war. 

Of  malconstruction,  alterations,  and  transformations  many  more  examples 
might  be  adduced;  but  enough  have  been  specified  in  the  present  and  preceding 
sections  to  inform  the  public  of  the  great  i;iational  wrong  done  to  an  indus- 
trious people  by  the  privileged  factions,  who,  usurping  all  political  power,  and 
all  the  offices  of  Government,  are  alike  ignorant  of  the  principles  as  of  the 
practice  of  skilful  industry. 

There  remain  three  lists  of  ships  to  be  presented  to  the  public ;  first,  those 
that  are  built,  have  been  repaired,  or  are  in  want  of  repair,  and  have  done  no 
service,  or  have  not  been  more  than  ten  years  in  service.  Second,  those  that 
have  been  condemned  and  broken  up  during  the  last  twentv  years,  most  of 
which  were  young  ships,  never  at  sea.  Third,  those  unfinished  ships  which 
have  been  condemned  and  broken  up,  and  were  never  launched. 

In  1848  there  were  108  ships,  oanying  6,694  guns,  which  were  lying  in  ordinary, 
having  done  no  service,  or  not  more  than  ten  years'  service. 

The  whole  number  of  the  ships  of  war,  of  different  rates,  in  ordinary,  was,  in 
1848,  two  hundred.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty  it  is  seen  that  sixty-four  were 
never  in  sea  service,  while  the  service  of  eighty-six  ranges  from  one  month  to 
ten  years.  Forty-six  of  the  two  hundred  have  been  in  commission  from  ten  to 
twentf  years,  and  four  have  been  in  oommission  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven 
years. 
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SECTION  X. 

SHIPS  CONDEMNED  AND  BROKEN  UP  DURING  THE  TWENTY-ONE 

YEARS  ENDING  1848. 

Tbere  is  no  information  on  naval  expenditure  which  excites  reflections  more 
grave  than  the  list  of  ships  condemned  and  broken  up,  most  of  them  at  a  very 
early  ago. 

SHIPS  camysxsBD  and  bold,  ob  broken  up. 


179 

2710 

In  1828.— 23  ships,  carrying 

326  gnus. 

In  1838.— 18  ships,  catrying  604  guns. 

In  1829.— 26 

•f 

338  „ 

In  1839.—  3 

72 

In  1830.—11 

130  „ 

In  1840.—  5 

II 

68  „ 

In  1831.—  9 

118  „ 

In  1841.— 19 

jt 

194  „ 

In  1832.— 29 

II 

1* 

474  „ 

In  1842.—  5 

i» 

In  1833.-21 

If 

264  „ 

In  1843.-12 

»• 

"      ei  „ 

In  1834.-12 

i> 

»» 

126  „ 

In  1844.—  6 

it 

II  74 

In  1836.— 12 

»» 

»i 

278  „ 

In  1845.-16 

II 

316  „ 

In  1H3&— 21 

II 

540 

In  1846.— 11 

n 

18  „ 

In  1837.-15 

i» 

it 

1J6 

In  1847-8.-8 

II 

18  „ 

179 

2710 

272 

4137 

FiKiHCUL  Bbfobm  Association, 

Liverpoolt  January^  1883* 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 


ist.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing^  the  most  rifid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  e£Sciency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
puolic  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tne  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  L  ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  Ill,  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VIL,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VL  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VHL  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Coose,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  all 

Booksellers. 


OBJECTS. 


Financial  Reform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liyerpool,  JantMryy  1883. 


Priated  by  J.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  8,  School  Laae,  Livsfpool. 


FINANCIAL   REFORM  TRACTS. 


ftBOT  Sbbieb.]  issued  1849. 


No.  14. 


[REPBIKT.] 

N.B.-The  following  Tract  was  originally  issued  in  1849.  Some  of 
the  scandals  it  refers  to  have  since  been  amended,  but  it  is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things 
existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet  to  be 
reformed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ABUSES. 


It  is  a  diffionlt  task  to  render  intelligible  that  portion  of  the  pubUe  aooonnts  oalled 
the  "Misoellaneous  Eatimatea,"  for  it  is  a  mere  heap  of  heterogeneous  items 
amfosedly  thrown  together,  some  of  which  are  permanent  and  regular  expenses— 
^ere  only  temporary  and  oasaal.  There  is  certainly  an  appearance  of  dassifioa- 
tioD,  bat  it  is  more  delusive  than  explanatory.  If  the  finance  accounts  were 
deliberately  drawn  up  to  perplex  and  deceive,  they  could  not  possibly  be  more 
owcore  and  confused  than  they  now  are.  For  example,  in  the  account  for  1847  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Custom  there  \ 


^yments  to  naval  officers  in  the  Plantatione   £2  080 

8mnB  paid  into  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  towards  the  support  of  the  Judicial 

Establishments  of  that  country   93  227 

nvments  in  support  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Isle  of  Man  o|s34 

In  the  Excise  accounts  there  are— 

l^nsioQs  to  Duke  of  Qrafton  and  Earls  Cowper  and  Bath   o  987 

wsries  and  Incidents  of  the  Wliite  Herring  Fishery  Board                       .      *  li'fioo 

OnamiBsioners  of  the  Fishery  Board  .     '  5*473 

Maries  and  allowances  to  the  Keepers  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  Sheriffk)  and  Stewards  * 

depute,  and  their  substitutes   30  fiQ 

■Anniuty  and  chaiges  of  management  payable  to  the  Equivalent  Company  in  virtue  ' 

of  Koyal  sign-manual   10,600 

In  the  Assessed  Taxes  accounts  there 


Aogmentation  of  Stipend  to  clersy   17  82S 

CoimniBaionerB  for  Bjghland  roads   5*000 

In  the  Post-office  accounts  there 


Pensions  to  Dukes  Grafton,  Ifarlborough,  and  Schomberg   10  S07 

Money  paid  the  Commissioners  for  carding  Into  execution  the  several  acts  relating  ' 
to  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  for  Public  Works  on  account  of  the  Milford 
Boad  Fund    -   875 

For  returned,  refused,  mis-sent,  and  re-directed  letters,  andovezoharges,  £44,011 
«  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts ;  hut  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  says,  that 
^,098  out  of  the  £44,011  is  the  amount  of  postage  ohaiged  on  the  East  India 
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Company  for  the  year  ended  6th  of  January,  1848,  written  off  by  order  of  the  Lords 
of  her  Majesty's  Treasnry.  However,  in  spite  of  the  peonliarities  of  GoYemment 
book-keeping,  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  speeimens,  the  total  amounts  cannot  be 
oonoealed.  The  Misoellaneons  Estimates  for  1848  amount  to  half  at  much  again 
as  they  were  in  1888,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statement 

1838.  1848. 

FubUo  WorkB  and  BuUdings  £i29,368  £4»,976 

Salaries,  &c.,  PabUc  DeptftmenU                                                    689,3S4  ..  l,04S,tt5 

Law  and  Justice  m,9ib  . .  1,082,737 

Edacation,  Science,  and  Art                                                           165,874  . .  887,5M 

Ck>lonial  and  Consular  Senrices  852,135  ..  496,387 

Snperannuattons  and  Charities                                                        108.968  ..  17e,4S8 

Special  and  Temporary  Objects  813,310  ..  110,OM 

CiTilContingenctos  190,000  ..  mfiOO 

£2,646,948  £8,770,49 

The  following  is  a  more  detdled  list  of  the  purposes  for  whioh  this  sum  of 
£3,770,427  was  voted  in  1848 

PUBUO  WORKS  AND  BUILDDiaS. 

Pabllc  Buildings  and  Koyal  Palaces   £190,99 

Buokiiigbam  Palace   SO,OM 

Palm-house  at  Kew   8,410 

Houses  of  Parliament,  temporary   4,2S4 

New  Houses  of  Parliament   190^000 

Insolrent  Debtors'  Court   21,900 

Isle  of  Man :  Courts  of  Law.  dkc.,  at  Douglas   4,090 

Holrhead  Harbour,  fioads,  Ao   12,T>2 

Harbours  of  Refuge   121,000 

PnbHc  Buildings,  fto.,  in  Ireland   20,107 

Kingstown  Harbour   8,100 

BALARTB8,         PUBLIC  DBPARTlOniTS. 

Two  Houses  of  Parliament   30,000 

Treasury   67,700 

Seoreta^  of  State,  Home  i>epartment  

Ditto        Foreign  ditto    7M00 

Ditto        Colonial  ditto    27.481 

PriTy  Coundl  Office  and  Office  for  Trade   41,000 

LoidPrl?ySeal   1^000 

Paymaster  General  )  m  m 

Paymasters  of  Exchequer  Bills  ) 

Exchequer,  and  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services   1S>800 

State  Paper  Office                                                            ....  1.080 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  England   8^ 

Poor-law  Commission   103,000 

Poor-law,  Auditors  of  Unions   12,000 

Ditto    Schoolmasters   00,000 

Ditto    Medical  BeUef   80,000 

Mint,  including  Coinage   60,M 

Ballway  Department   IS,^ 

PublicBecoids    ....    14,080 

Inspectors  and  Superintendents  of  Factories,  Ao   12|U4 

Offices  in  Scotland^   l,Ti6 

Household  of  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland   O^IM 

Chief  Secretary's  and  Council  Offices,  Ireland   fl^Ott 

Paymaster  of  CivU  Senrices,  Ireland   iJM 

Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ireland   40^ 

Secret  Serrioe   80,000 

Printing  and  Stationeiy   80^* 

LAW  AHD  JUSKIOB. 

Law  Charges,  England   9,000 

Mint,  Prosecutions  relating  to  Coin   9,000 

SheriflTs  Bnenses,  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ftc.       .      .  10^ 

Insolvent  Debtors'  Court   lO^O 

Criminal  Prosecutions,  and  other  Law  Charges,  Scotland    8S,47S 

Criminal  Prosecutions,  and  other  Law  Charges,  Ireland   71,001 

County  Bates,  Expense  of  Prosecutions,  Ao.   848,000 

Prison  at  Parkhurst    18,156 

Model  Prison.  PentonvUle   iT.tfO 

Prison  at  MUb^   4&,SM 

Prison  at  Perth   8^74 

Convict  Depdts,  Dublin,  and  Constabalary  Barrack     ...           ...  0?0 
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LAW  AND  JUSTICE. 

Criminal  Lanatlcs,  Bethlem  Hospital 

Innecion  o(  Priaona,  Prison  Board,  Scotland,  Ac. 

Polioeot  Dnblin.. 

CoDTlciB  at  Home,  at  Bermuda,  and  at  Gibraltar  . . 

CoDTict  Expenditure,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. . 

EDUCATION,  SCIRNOB,  AMD  ART. 

Pablic  Sducation,  Oreat  Britain  .. 

Ditto  IreUnd   

Schools  of  Design 

frofeiiors  at  iMord  and  Cambridge 
UniTenitv  of  London 
UnlTersities,  Ac.,  in  Scotland 
Royal  Irish  Academy 
Royal  HibemiAn  Academy 
Roval  Dnblin  Society 

fielbst  Academical  Institution  and  Theological  Prof essora 
British  Museum,  Sstabllahment  . . 
British  Museum,  Buildings 
British  Mnseufla,  Purchases 
Xstional  Gallery . . 

Unsemn  of  Practical  Geology  and  Geological  Survey 
Scientlflc  Works  and  experiments. 
Nelson  Monument,  Completion   . . 

COLONIAL  AND  CONSULAR  8BRVICB9. 


Bermudas 

PriDoe  £dward*s  Island  

Sable  Idand,  Nova  Scotia 
Western  Coast  of  Africa  .. 
St.  Helena 
Western  Australia 
Port  Esstngton  .. 
PSlUand  Islands.. 

New  Zealand  

labnan  .. 
Heligoland 

Goremors  and  others,  West  Indies 
Oergy,  North  America  . . 
Indian  Department,  Canada 
Emigration 

JosUoes  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Ac. 
Captured  Negroes'  Support,  Ac.  .. 
Coonaiasioners  for  Suppression  of  Slave  Trade 
Consuls  Abroad  .. 
Hong  Kong,  and  Ports  in  China   . . 
MhSters  at  Foreign  Courts ;  Extraordinary  Expenses 

SUPERANNUATIONS  AND  CHARITIES. 

Superannuation  and  Retired  AUowances  .. 

TOnlooese  and  Corsican  Emigrants.  American  Loyalists,  Ac. 

Vaccine  Establishment  .. 

Refuge  for  the  Destitute  .. 

Pottsn  Hefugeos  and  Distressed  Spaniards 

MlseeUaneous  Charges  formerly  on  Civil  List,  Ac,.. 

Foondling  Hospital,  Dublin 

floQse  of  Industry,  Dublin 

manule  Orphan  House.  Dublin 

Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  Dublin 

loing-In  Hospital,  Dublin 

Dr.  Steeven's  Hospital,  Dublin 

Fever  Hospital,  Cork-street,  Dublin 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  Dublin   . . 

Non-oonf orming  and  other  Ministers,  Ireland 

Concordatum  Fund  and  other  Charitable  Allowances,  Ireland 

SPECIAL  AND  TEMPORARY  OBJECTS. 

Commission  on  Criminal  Law 

MetropoUtnu  Sanitarv  Commission 

Navigation  in  Ireland  connected  with  Drainage  .. 

Ambassador's  Eesidenoe  at  Paris  . . 

Ambassador's  Eesidence  at  Madrid 

Steam  Navigation  to  India 

Militia  and  Volunteers  In  Canada. .   

Ughthottses  at  Barhadoes,  Newfoundland,  and  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
Civil  Contingencies 
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£4,202 
10,260 
86,600 
151,000 
217,000 


186,000 

iao,ono 

10,000 
2,006 
4.178 
7,480 
800 
800 
6,000 
8,442 
48,445 
42,088 
8,708 

I,  500 
10,798 

5,267 
2,000 

3,410 
4,040 
3,070 
400 

13,680 

11,600 
7,688 
2.725 
6,040 

90,000 
9,827 
1,088 

18,028 

II,  678 
14.808 
18,451 
41,160 
80,000 
28,000 

188,190 
49,400 
20,000 


naoo 

4,600 
8,000 
8,000 

10,700 
6,609 
8,000 

14,976 
1,000 
2,600 
1,000 
1,600 
8,800 
600 

86,837 
7,177 


8,400 

2,600 
82,000 
1,184 
8,000 
60,000 
16,000 
8,000 
100.000 
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It  mast  not  be  imagined,  howeyer,  that  the  foregoing  figures  represent  the  total 
oost  of  any  branch  of  the  Government.  The  reader  only  learns  from  them  that 
the  snm  specified  in  each  item  would  be  spent  npon  that  particular  object ;  bat  he 
most  bear  in  mind  that,  in  many  instances,  that  amoont  is  only  a  part  of  the  total 
annnal  expenditure  upon  that  object ;  for,  in  addition  to  these  sums,  large  amounts 
are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  which  do  not  appear  in  the  estimates.  Nor 
is  the  money  taken  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer  included,  which  in  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1847,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £7,004,438.  But  as 
the  House  of  Commons  has  publicly  condemned  this  vicious  practice,  it  will 
doubtless  be  speedily  abolished,  and  the  total  gross  revenue  be  subjected  to  the 
legitimate  and  constitutional  control  of  the  national  representatives. 


ROYAL  PALACES. 

In  the  estimates  for  1848,  the  expense  for  ordinary  works  and  repairs  of  Windsor 
Castle,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Eew  Palace,  Kensington  Palace,  Buckingham 
Palace,  St.  James's  Palace,  Royal  Mews,  Carlton  Stables,  Marlborough  House, 
Adelaide  Cottage,  Frogmore  House,  and  the  Boyal  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  for 
works  in  the  Royal  Gardens  (formerly  charged  on  the  CivU  List),  amounts  to  a 
total  sum  of  £45,057.  The  expenses  of  repairing  these  Palaces  daring  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  as  follows  :— 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


£80,227 
82,057 
42,709 
49,567 
46,769 
48,591 


1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 


£48,880 
44,780 
46,728 
43,301 

£421,658 


Similar  expenses  for  Holyrood  Palace  and  Linlithgow  Palace  are  indaded  in  a 
total  of  £7,799  for  Royal  public  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Scotland,  heretofore 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  The  estimated  sum  which  will  be 
required  for  enlarging  and  improving  Buckingham  Palace  is  £150,000.  £70,000  of 
this  has  abready  been  spent,  £30,000  more  will  be  taken  this  year,  and  £50,000  will 
remain  to  be  provided  in  future  years.  The  repairs  in  Hampton  Court  Palace 
connected  with  the  apartments  of  Miss  Copley,  Lady  Montgomery,  Miss  Walpole, 
Mrs.  EUice,  Sir  H.  Seymour,  and  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  will  oost  this  year  above 
£4,000.  The  hot-house  in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew  has  already  cost  £27,500 ; 
£8,410  more  is  needed  this  year,  and  £1,100  will  still  be  required  to  complete  it. 

Although  the  Association  would  not  advocate  any  retrenchment  which  may,  by 
any  possibility,  encroach  upon  her  Majesty's  comfort  or  convenience,  the  CounoU 
must  eicpress  their  strong  conviction  that  a  most  needless  number  of  buildings  are 
maintained  as  palaces,  more  than  actually  are,  or  can  possibly  be,  used  by  the 
Queen.  The  system  appears  to  have  been  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  all 
the  buildings  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been,  occupied  as  palaces,  thoo^ 
disused  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  for  whom  new  ones  have  been  erected. 

Of  the  foregoing  palaces,  only  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  are  used 
as  residences  by  her  Majesty ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  others  have 
been  perverted  into  aristocratic  almshouses,  in  which  impoverished  branches  of 
the  nobility  reside  in  palatial  splendour,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  Dedacting 
the  repairs  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace,  amounting  to  £128,760, 
from  the  £421,559  spent  in  palace  repairs  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  sum  of 
£292,799,  or  about  £30,000  a  year,  remains  as  the  actual  outlay  for  ordinary 
repairs  of  these  supernumerary  palaces. 

As  to  Eew  Palace,  the  Hon.  C.  Gore  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee* 
on  miscellaneous  expenditure : — **  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  or  anybody  except  the  housekeeper,  has  lived  there  for  many  years."  The 

*  The  Committee  here  referred  to,  and  which  is  frequtntly  mentioned  in  this  tract,  is  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  HouBe  of  Commons,  appointed  2^d  FeDmary,  1848,  to  inquire  into  ttie 
expenditare  for  misoellaneouB  servioei. 
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palaee  thiu  maintained  as  the  residenoe  of  a  housekeeper  has  cost  the  nation  for 
npain  dming  the  last  ten  years  £23,724.  It  may  be  remarked  in  oonneotion  with 
this  palace,  as  an  instance  of  the  inconsiderate  waste  whieh  has  long  prevailed  in 
this  branch  of  the  expenditure,  that  great  expenses  have  recently  he&a.  incurred  at 
Kew  in  destroying  and  clearing  away  the  shell  of  a  large  unfinished  palace  which 
WIS  built  by  George  in.  An  immense  sum  was  wasted  in  the  partial  erection  of 
this  useless  building,  and  now  more  money  is  needlessly  thrown  away  on  its 
deitruotion. 

The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  has  for  years  been  completely  unoccupied.  Its  sale 
(which  was  determined  upon  some  time  ago)  is  delayed  until  the  Lord  Ohamberlain 
may  choose  to  issue  orders  for  the  removal  of  some  furniture  left  there  by 
George  lY.  Meanwhile  the  annual  bill  for  repairs  appears  in  the  estimates, 
tmouiting  in  the  last  ten  years  to  £18,719. 

The  nation  having  paid  for  the  building  of  the  Pavilion  and  all  subsequent 
repairs,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  national  property ;  and  yet  the 
Hon.  G.  Oore  informed  the  Ck)mmittee  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  not  go 
into  the  national  treasury  to  diminish  the  general  taxation,  but  will  **  go  in  aid  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  for  the  new  buildings  at  Buckingham  Palace." 

In  addition  to  the  money  actually  spent  on  palaces,  there  are  sums  voted  in  the 
estimates  as  for  palace  repairs,  whidi  are  in  fact  laid  out  upon  houses,  in  the 
psnnissive  occupation  of  various  parties  by  favour  of  the  Grown.  Thus  the  King 
of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Gambridge  have  each  the  use  of  houses  on  Kew  Green. 
Sir  George  Quintin,  Mr.  Alton,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lady  Jocelyn, 
Sir  Edward  Bowater,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
Queen  Dowager,  occupy  houses  in  Bichmond  Park,  Kew  Green,  Frogmore,  and 
other  places ;  all  of  wldch  are  not  only  occupied  rent  free,  but  are  aJso  kept  in  repaur 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  saddle  these  charges  upon 
the  national  revenue,  and  uncandid  to  place  them  in  tiie  puhlio  accounts  in  suui  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  false  impression  that  the  money  is  employed  for  her 
Majeefy's  palace  accommodation. 

The  Council  of  the  Financial  Bef orm  Association  would  urge  the  propriety  of 
forthwith  freeing  the  nation  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  supemumerazy 
palaces ;  and  they  feel  certain  that  her  Majesty  would  gladly  consent  to  a  course  so 
consonant  with  just  economy,  and  which  would  so  dearly  demonstrate  that  a 
Bineere  and  earnest  intention  of  making  all  possible  efforts  to  lighten  the.  national 
load  of  taxation  is  really  entertained  by  the  Government. 


LOBD-LIEUTENANT  OF  IBELAND  AND  HIS  VIOE-BEGAL  OOUBT. 

This  parody  upon  Boyalty  costs  annually  as  follows : — 

Lord-Lienteiianf  8  salary   £20,000 

(MXM.— The  Prime  Minlstor  of  the  United  Kingdom  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year.) 

Chief  Secretary      5,600 

Under  Secretary    1,789 

Other  clerks  and  ofilce  eipense^   15,369 

Private  Secretary    829 

Four  Aides-de-Camp,  £161  ISs.  4d.  each    647 

Steward  to  the  Household   506 

Comptroller  of  Household     413 

Chamberlain   200 

Gentleman  Usher      200 

Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber   184 

Two  Gentlemen-at-large,  £128  18b.  8d.  each    257 

The  Association  cannot  explain  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  title,  as  it 
has  been  unable  to  discover  the  official  duties  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant'i 
*'  Oentlemen-at-large." 
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Master  of  the  Hone   £200 

Ulster  King-at-Anns   75 

Cork  Herald   12 

Athlone  Punoiyant   11 

One  Pursuivant    26 

Clothing  for  Officers  of  Arms,  Heralds,  Pursuivants,  and  State  Trumpeters  . .  816 

"  The  p  are  no  State  Trumpeters  now ;  they  have  been  all  abolished.  The 
question  is  whether  this  £816  8s.  2d.  is  to  be  regarded  by  Ulster  King-at-Arms 
as  an  annual  perquisite  of  his  own,  because  it  is  well  known  that  it  is 
not  expended  upon  clothing,  although  so  voted."— Iteport  MU.  Expenditure, 
q.  8,986. 

Clerk.  Porter,  and  Messenger,  at  Record  Tower    76 

Chaplain  to  the  Castie    m 

Reading  Clerk   41 

Organist  and  Master,  including  an  allowance  of  £147 10s.  8d.  for  six  singing-boys  . .  S40 

Two  singing-men    74 

Keeper  of  the  Chapel    9B 

Surgeon  of  the  State   lOO 

Sergeant  of  the  Riding-School   *  30 

Gentleman  Porter  of  Dublin  Castle    51 

State  Porter  of  Dublin  Castle    61 

Vive  Office  Messengers    309 

One  Queen's  ditto   ISO 

Four  Riding  ditto,  at  £188  each   SSS 

"  Where  do  they  ride  to  ?  About  Dublin,  from  the  Phoenix  Park  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  and  about  Dublin."— Report  MU.  Ex.,  q.  4,022. 

Fuel  for  offices  and  official  Residences   1,700 

Newspapers   800 

Fifteen  Racing  Cups,  one  at  £92,  four  at  £105,  and  ten  at  £106    1,574 

There  is  a  similar  charge  upon  the  national  revenue  for  the  encouragement  of 
horse-radng  in  England  and  Scotland. 

For  annual  repairs  and  furniture  of  Dublin  Castle   b,V6 

For  annual  repairs  and  furniture  of  Viceregal  Lodge  and  gardens    2,635 

For  annual  repairs  and  furniture  of  Chief  Secretary's  Lodoe    6£ 

For  annual  repairs  and  furniture  of  Under  Secretary's  Lodge   316 

For  annual  repairs  and  furniture  of  Private  Secretary's  £<odge   80 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  6reotion  and  repairs  of  public  buildings  are  in  England  entrusted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  Board  of  PaUie 
Works.  Both  these  Boards  need  a  thorough  change  in  their  constitution,  so  as  to 
bring  them  more  immediately  beneath  the  superyision  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  do 
away  with  that  partial  independence  and  irreeponsibUity  which  both  have  assumed 
with  regard  to  their  finance  accounts.  This  remark  more  particularly  applies  to 
the  Irish  Board,  who,  in  defiance  ol  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  makes  ii 
imperatiYe  that  all  public  accounts  shall  be  rendered  within  three  months  after 
the  close  of  the  year,  have  not  yet  presented  accounts  which  are  above  ten  yean 
in  arrear.  In  consequence  of  the  non-aadit  of  these  accounts,  one  of  the  offioers, 
a  Mr.  Biason,  committed  a  series  of  frauds  (amounting  to  £8,000,  and  extending 
over  several  years),  without  detection. 

But  the  change  more  particularly  needed  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Board  of 
Public  Works,  is  the  annihilation  of  the  system  of  grants  and  loans,  the 
administration  of  which  now  forms  the  principal  portion  of  their  labours.  The 
Association  protests  most  strongly  against  this  wholesale  misapplication  of  the 
national  funds,  which  exists  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Irish  landlords,  and  by  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  charges  which  should  fall  upon  the  owners  of  land  are 
borne  by  the  British  Government.  There  is  now  an  outstanding  balance  on 
account  of  these  loans  of  above  eight  millions  sterling,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
accotmt : — 
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AS  ACCOUNT  OF  ADVANCES  TO  IRELAND  FOB  PUBUC  WORKS,  Ac.,  AND 
BE-PAYMENTS.  TO  JAN.  6,  1848. 


Poipoae  for  which  advances  w6re  made. 

Advances. 

Repay- 
ments. 

Balance 
due. 

£. 

267,359 
824,247 
727,491 
774,370 
189,964 
3,333,304 
10,298 
279,461 
7,183,208 
286,680 
218,760 
263,624 
178,076 
13,600 
500 
8,868 
93,000 
953,552 

£. 

234,948 
766,041 
617,668 
700,443 
166,883 
8,297,369 
8,736 
51,724 
1,149,942 
172,479 
29,207 
14,632 
127,329 

3,688 

£. 

82,411 
58,206 
109.823 
73,927 
33,101 
36,946 
1,668 
227,727 
6.033  2116 
114,301 
189,562 
248,'992 
50,747 
13,600 
500 
8,868 
93,000 
949,864 

(hob  

PoUoe  

PabHc  works  

met  of  Trade  

C*amml8iioiiers  of  Drainage  (for  preliminary  inquiries). . . 
Ditto  of  Flaberiea  (for  ditto,  ditto.)  

15,606,276 

7,331,078 

8,275,198 

The  AflBOciation  is  imable  to  state  what  proportion  of  tiiis  enormous  snm  is 
inetxieTably  lost,  nor  oan  it  show  tlie  suns  given  from  time  to  time  by  Parlia- 
fflontazy  grants,  but  it  finds  that  £63,399  was  thus  paid  out  of  the  OonsoUdated 
Fond  in  1847 ;  and  one  single  act  (9  and  10  Vic,  o.  107)  disposes  of  £4,848,000, 
one-half  by  way  of  grant,  and  the  other  a  loan. 

With  regard  to  this  system,  the  following  remarks  (in  which  the  Cbunoil  of 
the  Association  completely  coincide)  were  made  by  a  witness  before  the  Oommittee 
m  Misoellaneons  Expenditure : — 

*'I  thinic  it  wonld  be  far  more  satisfactory,  and  far  more  for  the  Interest  both  of  the  empire 
itlargis  and  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  others  interested  in  Ireland,  if  that  false  system  of 
losns  for  public  works  and  other  local  objects  were  brought  to  an  early  close.  I  conceive  that 
it  places  the  Government  In  a  most  false  and  injurious  position  towards  the  whole  bodv  of  the 
people :  It  places  it  in  the  relation  of  creditor  to  debtor  to  every  landed  proprietor  and  farmer 
an  over  the  country,  and  it  continually  poisons  and  irritates  the  public  mind  by  the  neooMi^ 
the  Qovenunent  is  under  of  recovering  the  public  advances.  I  conceive,  also,  that  it  nourishes 
and  perpetuates  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  others,  which  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
Irelsnd ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done  which  would  have  so  great  a  tendency 
to  consolidate  the  empire,  and  to  give  a  new  spring  to  the  energies  of  Ireland,  as  to  cease  to 
grsnt  any  public  assistance  of  this  sort  whatever." 

It  is  moet  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  thus  to  give  or  lend  a  portion  of  the 
rerenuee  of  the  State  to  Irish  landlords,  as  that  money  was  with  difficulty  spared 
oat  of  Britiih  earnings  to  defray  the  real  expenses  of  GoTermnent. 

The  relative  importance  and  urgency  of  different  public  works  has  been  totally 
loet  sight  of,  for  while  £87,000  (as  prcTionsly  stated)  is  being  expended  upon  the 
hot-house  in  the  Boyal  gardens  at  Kew,  no  proyision  is  made  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  Public  Becords,  although  many  Parliamentary  committees  have  strongly 
neommended  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  such  purpose,  and  the  State 
Pipers  are  now  not  only  ahnost  inaccessible,  but  run  imminent  risk  of  destruction 
by  fire. 

The  Council  must  also  remark  upon  another  point  connected  with  the  erection 
d  pabUe  buildings.  In  many  cases  their  probable  total  cost,  as  stated  when  their 
erection  was  originally  proposed  to  Parliament,  has  been  enormously  exceeded  by 
the  actual  outlay.  Whether  this  arises  from  accident  or  design,  it  is  alike  culpable 
ttd  ipjuriouB ;  for,  by  thus  estimating  the  total  expense  too  low,  Parliament  is 
deceived  into  permitting  buildings  to  be  commenced,  and  is  then  obliged  to  vote 
iBoney  to  finish  them.  For  instance,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  New  Houses  of 
Hriiament,  when  first  proposed,  was  £707,104,  while  £1,065,900  has  akeady  been 
Toted,  and  the  probable  total  expense  may  now  be  put  down  at  £2,000,000,  or 
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treble  the  original  efliimate.  The  Oommittee  distmotly  state  in  their  report,  that 
**  they  are  oonTinced  that  an  adequate  oontrol  has  not  been  exeteised  oyer  this 
'large  expenditure."  The  slow  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of 
these  New  Houses  of  Parliament  also  causes  great  expense,  £186,248  haying 
already  been  spent  upon  the  temporary  aocommo&tion  of  Parliament. 

The  expense  of  ordinary  and  casual  repairs  of  Public  Offices  is  put  down  in  this 
year's  estimates  at  £88,791 ;  and  for  the  ordinazy  annual  supply  of  fumitore 
(exdnsiye  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Courts  of  Law),  £11,716. 


SALABIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  THE 
GOYEBNMENT  OFFICES. 

At  present  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  actual  expense  of  any  branch  of 
the  Goyemment,  for  almost  every  one  is  paid  in  three  different  ways,  namely :  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  by  annual  Parliamentary  grants,  and  by  fees. 

The  Association  cannot  discover  any  advantage  in  separating  the  ezpenaes  of 
Government  into  the  different  aeoounts  of  Civil  List,  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the 
Annual  Estimates ;  though  it  perceives  that  the  consequent  complexity  of  the 
finance  accounts  frequently  prevents  the  detection  of  extravagance.  It  would  be  a 
great  improvement  (and  by  no  means  a  difficult  task)  so  to  draw  up  the  Estimates 
as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  separate  expenses  of  the  Sioyal,  Civil,  Judicial,  Colonial, 
and  Military  and  Naval  branches  of  the  Government. 

Concerning  the  Public  Offices,  the  following  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Committee  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  whose  official  position  would  give  him  ample 
opportunities  of  forming  a  trustworthy  opinion : — "  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  public  departments  which  is  superfluous,  arising  out  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  old  forms.  There  are  a  number  of  offices  which  are  completely  effete  as 
practical  offices  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  exist  merely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  antiquated  forms.*'  The  preservation  of  patronage  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
probable  reason  why  these  useless  offices  are  not  abolished.  There  is  scarcely  any 
public  trust  more  misused  than  the  power  of  appointing  to  offices.  The  common 
practice  of  making  such  appointments  on  account  of  the  rank  and  connections  of 
the  parties,  without  regard  to  their  competency,  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  Stata 
It  betrays  a  lamentable  absence  of  moral  principle,  when  a  public  officer,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  tibe  responsible  duty  of  appointing  others,  is  influenced  in  the  exercise 
of  that  high  trust  by  personal  and  selfish  considerations. 

The  Committee  recommend,  in  their  report,  a  general  revision  of  all  salaries,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  made  suitable  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  expense  and 
condition  of  the  country  since  they  were  originally  fixed.  Th^  say  that,  in  the 
course-  of  such  an  examination,  it  would  be  found  advisable,  also,  to  establish  a 
more  uniform  rate  of  payment  for  similar  services  in  different  departments.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  recommendation  will  be  at  once  acted  upon,  as  the 
need  for  such  a  revision  is  very  apparent. 

The  expenditure  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  at  present,  on  a  most  extravagant 
Boale.   There  is  some  hope,  however,  of  a  change,  since  the  Committee  have  sag- 

Sested  many  important  reductions  in  these  expenses;  though  even  these  suggestions 
o  not  go  so  far  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  is  practicable  and  expedient. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  present 
annual  salaries : — 

Speaker   £,8000 

CbAplain  ..  400 

SecreUry  to  the  Speaker  . .  SOO 

Counflel  to  the  Speaker  1,500 

His  Clerk   IM 

Examiner  of  Standing  Orders  1,750 

Taxing  Offlcer      1,000 
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XabTftrUn  .. 
▲Bststont  libmian. . 
MencDger . . 

Four  Vote-office  Clerks.  £800,  £800.  £180,  £120   

Four  Clerks  at  the  Table,  £8,500,  £2.500,  £1,000,  £100   

Seven  Public  Bill  Clerks,  £1,900,  £800,  ^800,  £500,  £400,  £800,  £200   

SeyenJottnialClerks,£l,849,£l,0S0,  £1,000,  £928,  £591,  £339,  £904  ..  £5,441 
Also  for  extra  work  1,000 


£1,000 
250 
140 
1,400 
7,100 
4,900 


6,581 


Thirteen  Committee  Clerks,  £1,100,  £900,  £800,  £760;  four  at  £600,  £400,  £260;  and 

threeat£200  6.800 

Three  Engrossfaig  Clerks,  £800,  £550,  £800    1660 

Six  FtiTate  BiU  Clerks,  £800,  £^,  £350,  £250  £250,  £160    2,250 

The  chief  duties  of  the  head  clerks  of  these  offices  are  to  make  minutes  of  the 
decisions  of  the  House  and  the  Gonmiittees.  At  the  Vote-office  a  register  is  kept 
of  all  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House.  The  Journal  clerks  compile  a  journal 
of  the  proceedings,  llie  Engrossing  clerks  make  copies  of  bills  on  parchment. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  ..  1,500 
Deputy  ditto  1,000 
Assistant  ditto  525 

Their  duties  are  to  maintain  order  (with  the,  aid  of  the  police)  in  the  lobbies  and 
passages,  and  at  the  command  of  the  Hoiise  to  order  the  messengers  to  take 
persons  into  custody. 


Three  Door-keepers,  £874,  £400,  £200    1,474 

Four  Messengers,  at  jCaoO  each  .  .  1,200 

Four  extra  ditto,  three  at  £105,  and  one  at  £120  ..  435 

The  Hessengers'  duties  are  to  wait  in  the  lobbies  and  galleries,  and  to  take  persons 
into  custody  when  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  holds  the  nominal  office  of  Housekeeper,  but  all  the  duttes  are 
performed  by  the  Deputy-housekeeper. 

Deputy-housekeeper..  £600 
And,  in  lieu  of  apartments  100  600 

The  duties  of  this  office  are  thus  described  by  himself :— **  I  haye  the  charge  of  all 
the  stores,  the  ordering  of  the  stationery,  and  the  coals,  and  candles,  and  the 
housekeeping  in  general,  except  the  eating  and  drinking ;  I  hare  nothing  to  do 
with  that."  The  present  deputy-housekeeper  is  also  secretary  to  the  privy  purse, 
at  a  salary  of  ;^800  a  year. 

Superintendent  of  Waiting-room  200 

Assistant  and  Porter  to  ditto    132 

Attendant  on  Ventilation  105 

Watchmen,  Ac     ...                                    . .  1,002 

Temporary  Messengers  and  Porters  900 

SetSred  aUowances  and  oompensations  5,309 

OonBiderixig  that  the  foregoing  officers  are  only  employed  daring  the  Parliamentary 
aeBiion,  or  about  iix  months  in  the  year,  and  tiiat  none  of  the  work  requires  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  much  of  it  is  mere  copying,  it  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  salaries  are  grossly  exorbitant.  When  an  eztrayagant  salary  is  attached  to 
a  public  office,  it  is  doubly  injurious,  for  it  is  made  a  standard  whereby  to  measure 
tiie  remuneration  of  others.  Thus  the  chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  told 
the  Committee  that  £2,000  a  year  would  be  too  low  a  salary  for  his  office,  because 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  £4,000  a  year. 

The  following  is  an  aooount  of  the  principal  QoYemment  offices,  drawn  up  from 
Parliamentary  documents : — 


-Salaries  £50,748 

8,555 


Treasury— Salarie 
Measengttrs 

Contingencies  8,800 

  57,603 

Retired  AUowancesCestimateB)  7,874 

Ditto         (Consol.  Fund)  9,960 

Home  Office— Salariea  £2l,W» 

Extra  Allowances,  &o.  4,425 

Messengers   1,825 

Allen  Oerk,  ^   720 

  27,979 

Betired  Allowances  (estimates)  3,804 

Ditto        (Consol.  Fund)   1,000 


76,427 
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Foreign  Office— Salaries  £96,848 

Mesaengen  ..  83,806 
Contingencies  7,988 

  68,687 

Retired  Allowances  (estimates)  6,068 

  74,785 

Colonial  Office— Salaries  £20,408 
Contingencies  4,852 

  25,960 

Aetired  Allowances  (estimates)  7,618 

Ditto      (ConsoL  Fund.)   8,000 

  85,878 

Priyy  Council— Salaries  *  £30,220 

Contingencies  ..  6,767 

  86,987 

Retired  Allowances  (estimates)  665 

  87,642 

£256,066 

It  is  not  neoesfiary  to  give  the  details  of  each  office^  bat  the  Association  will  show 
the  separate  salaries  of  ttie  Treasury,  as  it  is  the  first  oh  the  list,  and  it  will  serre 
as  an  index  to  the  saving  which  might  be  effected  in  the  public  offices,  if,  in  each 
case,  the  emolument  were  fairly  proportioned  to  the  work.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  salary  attached  to  any  office  should,  of  course,  be  the  lowest  sum 
at  which  trustworthy  efficient  men  can  be  obtained  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office,  for  no  other  rule  can  be  adopted  with  justice  to  the  nation. 

The  following  are  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Treasury  Department 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury   £5,000 

Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer   5,000 

Four  Junior  Lords,  at  £1,200  each    4,800 

Two  Secretaries,  at  £2,600  each   5,000 

Assistant  ditto     2^ 

Auditor                                                             :   1,2*) 

Principal  Clerk   1,200 

Assistant  ditto   1,200 

Law-clerl£   1,000 

Five  Chief  Clerlcs-^1,850,  £1,200,  £1,150,  £1,000,  £1,000    5,700 

Six  Senior  ditto,  from  £600  to  £800  each    4,400 

Thirteen  Assistant  ditto,  from  iSOO  to  £500  each   6,510 

Thirteen  Junior  ditto,  from  £00  to  £200  each    1,930 

Seventeen  other  ditto,  from  £160  to  £700  each   4,688 

Five  extra  ditto   720 

£50,748 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  seven ty-two  persons  employed  in  the  Treasury, 
eighteen  of  whom  receive  salaries  of  between  £1,000  and  £5,000  a  year  each.  The 
nation,  which  is  taxed  to  support  a  staff  of  officials  so  numerous  and  well  paid  as 
this,  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  not 
neglected.  The  use  and  purpose  of  the  Treasury-office  is  to  snpenrise  and  control 
the  expenditure  of  the  other  departments ;  and  the  present  position  of  our  national 
finances  (a  deficit  of  above  two  millions,  in  spite  of  a  net  income  of  fifty-two  millions 
— ^the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  Debt,  half  as  much  again  in  1848  as 
it  was  in  1835}  shows  how  the  work  at  the  Treasury  has  been  performed.  If  the 
duties  of  the  Treasury  officers  are  examined  and  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  Government  offices,  the  work  and  the  wages  hare  been 
shared  in  very  different  proportions.  The  duties  of  the  Junior  Lords,  for  instance, 
are  extremely  light.  They  occasionally  attend  the  Board,  and  they  sign  the 
Treasury  warrants.  Concerning  the  latter  branch  of  their  labours,  the  following 
evidence  was  given  by  Sir  0.  Trevelyan : — 

Are  three  signatures  necessary  for  every  warrant  ?— Tes. 

**  Is  it  necessary  for  the  three  parties  to  be  present  at  the  Board  ?~No ;  it  is  a 
separate  proceeding  altogether. 

<•  One  may  be  in  Scotland,  another  in  Ireland,  another  in  England  ? — ^Tes ;  it  is 
meic^  a  legal  form. 
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"  Is  it  not  neoessaiy  that  they  should  have  heard  the  reasons  for  the  partionlar 
warrant,  in  order  that  they  should  sign  it  ?— No ;  it  is  a  separate  transaction  alto- 
gether.  Three  signatures  are  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  document.** 

The  same  witness,  when  speaking  of  the  first  diyision  of  Treasury  clerks,  said, 
**  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  Treasury  establishment  is  over- 
paid as  compared  with  the  nature  of  the  business  done  by  them.  The  business  is 
principally  of  a  mechanical  kind,  such  as  copying  the  minutes,  letters,  and  warrants, 
which  would  more  properly  be  done  by  the  class  of  extra  clerks  who  are  trained  to 
this  kind  of  work,  and  to  whom  a  much  lower  rate  of  remuneration  affords  a 
sufficient  motive  for  exertion.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  great  waste  of  public  money 
that  gentlemen  risiDg  from  £300  to  £1,000  a  year  are  employed  on  what  could  be 
done  equally  well,  and,  if  anything,  better,  by  persons  whose  business  it  is,  on  a  much 
lower  rate  of  salary."  **  With  regard  to  all  the  chief  clerks,  those  gentlemen 
receiving  £1,000  a  year,  a  great  portion  of  their  time  is  employed  in  mere  copying  ? 
Yes  ;  it  is  a  great  anomaly.*'  He  also  says,  that  for  want  of  a  proper  division  of 
labour  some  of  the  best-paid  officers  of  the  Commissariat  branch  of  the  Treasury 
are  employed  on  the  least  important  duties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  expenses  of  the  other  offices  in  detail,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  parties  employed  in  his  office,  says  : — 
"With  regard  to  the  alien  agents,  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
me  of  them  ;'*  nevertheless  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  the  offices  whose  uselessness  he  so  candidly  acknowledges.  In  the 
Foreign -office,  the  librarian  receives  £800  a  year,  and  the  sub-librarian  £646,  the 
daties  of  the  latter  being  "  to  see  that  the  books  have  been  properly  bound,  regis- 
tered, and  indexed  ;**  and  yet  there  i-i  a  proof,  in  the  same  office,  that  the  services 
of  men  of  great  learning  and  very  superior  qualifications  can  be  obtained  for  a  much 
less  sum.  The  translator,  who  is  required  to  know  almost  all  the  foreign  languages 
of  Europe,  and  who  understands  many  of  the  Eastern  languages  too,  and  is  con- 
stantly veiy  hard  worked,  receives  a  salary  of  £800  a  year.  The  system  of 
Qompensation  has  been  carried,  in  this  office,  to  a  most  absurd  extent,  the  nnder- 
seeretaries  and  clerks  obtaining  a  compensation  allowance  because  presents  of 
diamond  snuff-boxes  are  no  longer  received  upon  the  ratification  of  treaties. 

The  expense  for  1848  of  providing  stationery  and  printing  for  the  Government 
offioee  and  Houses  of  Parliament  is  as  follows  :  — 

GoTemment  OfflceB  £171,240 

HoQMS  of  Parliament  -       •   £127,000 

Dadact  amount  expected  to  be  received  from  sale  of  I'arliameutary 
Papers    7,000  120,000 

Expenses  of  Stationery  Office   11,122 


In  18S8,  £206,946  was  expended  upon  printing  and  stationery ;  in  1848,  £842|862, 
or  one-half  more  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  magnitude  of  this  item  is  less  astonishing  when  such  facts  as  the  following 
are  taken  into  consideration : — 

Beport  on  miscellaneous  expenditure,  Q.  867,  "  The  Home-office,  and  the  Foreign- 
office,  and  other  offices,  use  very  expensive  paper,  even  for  the  commonest  and 
most  trifling  matters.  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  there  is  more  unalloyed  and 
nnadolterated  extravagance." 

Q.  919.  **  Mr.  Hansard  gets  fifty  per  cent,  for  doing  that  which  Messrs.  Olowes, 
or  lEiny  respectable  printer,  would  do  for  ten  per  cent.,  and  would  be  most  anxiohs 
to  do  for  ten  per  cent.'* 

Q.  948.  '*  Gorreotions  (in  a  single  bill)  which  cost  £760,  might  have  been  all 
made  at  an  outlay  of  £5  in  the  manuscript.'* 


£302,362 
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The  stationery  office  establishment  oonaists  oi— 


1  Comptroller,  salary                                                                             -  £1,000 

4  Clerks,  salary  £400  each   1,800 

20  Clerks,  salary  from  £90  to  £350    4,480 

24  Waiebousemen,  salary  from  £70  to  £125    1,892 

Conttogencles  (one  item  of  which  ia  dogs*  and  cats*  meat,  £10)      ....  2,200 


£11,122 

Among  these  thirty  derks  there  is  an  examiner  of  paper,  an  assistant  examiner, 
and  a  deputy  assistuit  examiner;  yet  one  witness,  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
stationery,  said  that  <*  the  pens  were  so  bad,  and  the  paper  so  woolly,  that  one 
might  jnst  as  well  try  to  write  with  a  stick  npon  a  sheep's  back."  ' 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  saving  upon  the  charges 
of  the  public  offices,  which  would  accrue  to  the  nation  if  the  Government  would 
honestly  make  arduous  attempts  to  economise,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  defend 
abuses  by  plausible  fallacies,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 


SUPERANNUATION  ALLOWANCES. 


ANNUAL  SUPBBANNUATION  ALLOWAN0S8. 


Amount  payable 
Departments.  1st  Jan.,  1848. 

Treasury    ^^3,791 

Privy  Conndl    1,000 

Homo  Office    8,198 

Foreign  Ditto    5,465 

Secretary  for  Ireland  1,420 

India  Board   6,162 

Commander-in-Chief  1,890 

War  Office   2,410 

Late  Army  Pay  Office  1,000 
Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts . .  1,780 
Royal  Military  CoUege   ..  1.146 

Commissariat    1,444 

Ordnance   26,816 

Admiralty   4».467 

Customs    143,282 

Excise    144,585 


Departments. 
Stamps  and  Taxes 
Post  Office 
Audit  Office 
Woods  and  Forests 
Stationery  Office  .. 
Convict  Establishment.. 
Consuls  Abroad   . . 
Officers  of  Queen's  Prisons 
Sundry  offices 


Amount  payable 
1st  Jan.,  1842. 
£14,504 
15,860 


4.004 
6,548 
1,889 
1.879 
9,107 
1,042 
9,008 


Totol   £467,704 

Less  amount  deducted  from 

salariesinl847  40,864 


Actual  charge  on  the  public  ^^417,840 


There  is  no  Bound  reason  why  a  man,  having  once  been  employed  by  Government, 
onght  therefore  to  be  maintained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  that  he  should  in  any 
way  be  treated  differently  from  one  in  private  employment.  At  present,  we  find 
that  the  Government  officials — who  obtain  their  appointments  by  personal  interest, 
and  who  pass  through  no  examination  as  to  fitness  and  need  no  proof  of  skill,  and 
not  much  proof  of  character— are  preserved  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
folly,  and  the  chances  of  fortune  to  which  all  other  men  are  exposed.  Improvidence 
in  prArate  life  is  punished  by  the  poverty  it  produces;  why  should  any  dass  be 
made  an  artificial  exception  to  this  natural  law  7 

The  custom  of  giving  superannuation  allowances  to  government  officials,  in  addition 
to  high  salaries  while  working,  is  altogether  false  in  principle,  for,  by  proper 
frugality,  they,  like  other  men,  can  and  ought  to  save  a  sufficiency  for  their  own 
maintenance  in  old  age.  A  plan  has,  however,  been,  in  some  instances  adopted,  of 
deducting  annually  a  per-centage  from  the  salaries  to  meet  these  allowances.  There 
would  be  no  serious  objection  to  this  system,  if  it  were  fairly  carried  out,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  the  case.  Many  of  those  who  obtain  superannuation  allowances 
escape  from  this  deduction,  and  even  in  those  departments  to  which  the  rule  has 
been  applied,  the  rate  of  per-centage  is  so  low  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  oover 
the  payments. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  why  the  pay  of  Onstom-house  officers  in  England  should 
be  subject  to  tUs  deduction,  and  not  those  in  Ireland ;  why  the  derks  in  the  office 
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of  Woods  and  Forests  shoald  be  exempted  from  a  eharge  to  which  the  clerks  in 
the  Stamp-office  are  subject;  why  nearly  all  those  employed  in  the  offices  of 
raodpt  shoald  be  treated  differently  from  those  in  the  offices  of  ezpenditnre ;  yet 
soeh  is  the  case  at  present.  If  the  saperannaation  system  is  to  continne,  these 
arbitrary  and  absard  distinctions  onghi  to  be  at  once  abolished,  and  an  adeqoate 
proportion  dedacted  annually  from  the  salaries  of  all  those  officials  to  whom 
saperannaation  allowances  will  in  future  be  granted. 

Certain  sinecure  offices  used  to  be  specially  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  superannu- 
sting  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Oommons ;  but  they  objected  to  the  ignominy  of 
being  placed  in  their  old  age  among  the  dishonourable  crowd  of  sinecurists,  and  the 
plan  was  changed.  The  honourable  feeling  of  these  old  clerks  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  meanness  of  those  high-bred  courtiers  who  cozened  and  intrigued  to 
obtain  even  the  reyersion  of  a  sinecure.  The  following  will  illustrate  the  tone  of 
feeliog  which  prevails  among  the  latter  class : — 

A  Mr.  Qreville  was  examined,  among  other  witnesses,  by  a  Ck>mmittee  of  the 
Hoose  of  Oommons,  which  sat  in  1835,  to  enquire  into  Colonial  sinecures.  He 
Wis  both  a  pluralist  and  a  sinecurist,  holding  at  least  one  office  in  England  and 
four  offices  in  Jamaica.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  in  En^nd,  and 
Secretary,  Commissary  and  Steward-General,  Clerk  of  the  Enrolments,  and  Clerk 
of  the  dounoil  in  Jamaica ;  and  although  he  pocketed  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
large  salaries  attached  to  those  offices,  he  never  in  hU  life  $et  hie  Joot  in  Jamaica, 
He,  however,  sent  a  pompous  memorial  there,  to  explain  that,  being  Clerk  of  tiie 
Priyy  Council  in  En^and,  he  could  not  do  the  work  in  Jamaica,  but  he  made  no 
apology  for  taking  the  wage$.  By  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Charles  Cavendish  Folk  Greville,  of  the  City  of  Westminster, 
Esquire,  was  legally  entitled  to  be  supported  in  idleness  and  luxury  out  of  the 
eatniDgs  of  the  industrious  and  frugal  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Fearing  lest  the  Committee  on  Colonial  sinecures  might  be  audacious  enough  to 
interfere  with  his  sacred  rights,"  he  wrote  them  a  very  long  letter,  commencing 
thns : — 

"I  apprehend  it  to  have  been  established  bv  Parliamentary  precedents,  too  numerous,  recent, 
and  well  known,  to  require  any  more  distinct  reference  to  them,  that  no  advantages  which  the 
public  could  derive  from  the  suppression  of  any  particular  office  would  compensate  for  the 
injury  inseparable  from  any  encroachment  upon  those  principles  on  which  all  proprietary  titles, 
and  every  reasonable  expectation  of  the  future  enjoyment  of  property,  must  ultimately  repose." 

The  letter  continues  in  this  strain,  and  professes  to  prove  that,  concerning  sine- 
eares,  *'  the  obvious  and  the  popular  is  not  the  sound  conclusion and  the  writer 
eonoludes  by  hoping  that,  **  if  necessary,  I  may  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  Committee  such  further  statements  as  apply  rather  to  the  jtutiee  and 
general  expediency  than  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  title  by  which  my  office  and  the 
emoluments  derived  from  it  are  at  present  holden."  The  shameless  impudence  of 
this  defence  is  as  revolting  as  the  rapacious  cupidity  which  it  attempts  to  vindicate. 


Although  disorder  and  extravagance  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  all  our 
QoTomment  establishments,  in  none  are  these  faults  more  glarin^y  conspicuous 
than  in  the  Mint.  The  chief  officer  of  this  establishment  is  called  the  **  Master 
and  Worker,"  and  receives  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  His  title  is  derived, 
apparently,  by  the  rule  of  opposites,  for  he  neither  governs  nor  works.  He 
eonfessed  to  the  Committee  that  **  the  Deputy-Master,  in  fact,  discharges  all  the 
duties  that  belong  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint."  The  official  staff  of  the  Mint-offioe, 
amounting  to  seventy-two  persons,  and  including  a  minUter  and  a  iexton,  cost,  in 
184t8«  £13,393.  In  addition  to  which,  there  are  incidental  expenses  amounting  to 
£10,774;  and  coinage  charges,  £26,100.  But  even  these  large  sums  sink  into 
msignificanoe  compaxed  with  the  enormous  amounts  amraidly  appropriated  without 
being  accounted  for. 


THE  MINT. 
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It  seems  that  neither  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  nor  the  Qoyemment  of  whieh  he  is 
a  member,  has  snffident  power  to  oompel  all  the  public  servants  of  this  department 
to  render  an  acooant  of  their  emoluments.  Speaking  of  certain  officers  of  the 
Mint  caJled  Moneyers,*'  the  Master  informed  the  Committee  that  "  They  have 
refused  to  produce  their  cash-book ;  and  they  haye  refused  to  state  their  amount  of 
woitet  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  important  ingredient  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  entering  into  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  which  he  should 
pay  them.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  ret  am  made  by  Sir  Jasper  Atkinson"  (one  of  the 
gentlemen  public  seryants  who  would  not  show  the  cash-book)  **  of  the  profits  of 
the  company  from  the  year  1837  to  the  year  1847.  The  profits  from  1837  to  1841 
were  £22,287  7s.  8d.  The  profits  from  1842  to  1847  were  £105,187  12s.  lid. 
There  are  but  five  moneyers  at  present,  and  those  five  gentlemen  have,  from  1842 
to  1847,  divided  among  themselves  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  eleven  pence." 

This  sum  being  spoken  of  as  profits,  the  publie  might  be  misled  to  think  the 
company  a  trading  or  manufacturing  firm,  working  on  their  own  capital,  at  their 
own  risk.  But  it  is  not  so.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  and  have  profits  from 
a  mysterious  source  called  waste.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Vernon 
Sipith,  asked  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  "  By  whom  is  this  £105,187  12s.  lid.  paid?*' 
To  which  Mr.  Shell  replied,  **  That  is  paid  by  the  public"  And  then,  to  a  question 
from  Dr.  Bowring,  he  proceeded  to  say,  The  moneyers  have  an  estate,  and  they 
have  also,  in  what  they  call  their  Corporate  capacity,  property  in  the  funds  and 
other  securities.  They  have  refused  to  inform  us  of  the  amount  of  their  landed 
estate,  or  to  furnish  us  with  the  rental,  or  any  aeoount  of  any  property  which  they 
hold  in  what  they  designate  as  their  Corporate  capacity.  They  say  that  we  have 
no  right  to  investigate  that  subject.  Th^  have  stated  to  us  their  profits  upon  the 
coinage,  vrithout,  at  the  same  time,  giving  us  any  means  of  judging  of  the  acenraey 
of  their  return,  because  they  have  refused  to  produce  their  cash-books.  They  were 
asked  what  was  the  amount  of  the  waste  upon  the  coinage,  and  they  refused  to  state 
it- 
Sir  George  Clerk,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  tiiat  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  coinage  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  moneyers  might  become  very  poor,  and  that,  therefore,  to  secure  their 
respectability,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  to  pay  them  as  they  are  paid.  But 
as  Sir  George  Clerk  is  himself  a  public  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  £1,200  per 
annum,  after  filling  several  well-paid  offices,  his  suggestions  do  not  appear  to  the 
Financial  Beform  Association  particularly  vfduable  on  the  subject  of  Government 
economy. 

The  master-melter  stated  that  since  the  year  1837  his  profits  upon  the  melting 
alone  have  been  £38,981  lis.  4d.  But  the  much  higher  profits  derived  as  a  refiner 
he  refused  to  disclose,  though  he  promised  to  do  so  at  a  future  time.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  incomes  of  the  master-melter,  the  moneyers,  and  the  assayers, 
their  various  assistants,  clerks,  porters,  and  so  forth,  are  paid  out  of  the  annual 
vote  of  £70,000  from  the  national  revenue. 

The  company  of  moneyers,  who  receive  the  metal  from  the  deputy  of  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  and  from  the  melter,  and  render  it  into  coin,  has  at  times  consisted  of 
as  many  as  fourteen  persons,  though  commonly  of  a  lesser  number.  A  member 
enters  as  an  apprentice,  and  rises  by  seniority.  The  fewer  the  members,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  waste  to  each  when  it  is  divided.  The  number  of  members 
being  regulated  by  the  supply  of  apprentices,  the  supply  of  these  seem  to  be,  in 
turn,  regulated  by  the  number  of  children  bom  in  certain  happy  families  of 
Atkinsons  and  Franklins. 

In  the  department  of  the  Mint,  as  in  most  other  departments  of  the  public 
service,  the  duty  performed  is  not  proportioned  in  quality  to  the  excess  of  payment. 
Mr.  Shell,  on  being  required  by  Sir  George  Clerk  to  say  if  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing coin  in  this  country  is  higher  than  it  is  in  France,  is  the  work  not  of  a  superior 
quality  ?*'  replied,  **  I  have  heard  various  opinions  about  the  work  executed  at  the 
Mint.  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  is  the  head  of  the  medals  department  in  the  British 
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Muefom,  infonned  me  that  our  ooins  are  yery  imperfectly ^ezecnted.**  To  another 
qneetion,  Mr.  Bheil  replied^*'  I  have  heard  that  the  ooinage  ooold  be  exeonted  for 
miuh  lees  than  ia  now  paid  to  the  moneyero." 

It  appears,  from  evidence  laid  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  the 
eodtof  ooinage  in  America,  in  France,  and  in  every  coantry  of  Europe,  is  much  lese 
than  in  Bngland.  Sir  Jasper  Atkinson,  the  provost  of  the  company  of  moneyers, 
however,  finds  an  ezonse  for  this  excess  of  expense  in  England,  in  the  fact  that,  **in 
this  country  every  public  duty  is  more  largely  remunerated  than  in  other  countries." 
It  is  this  fact,  and  the  additional  one— that  many  large  payments  are  made  for 
duties  never  performed,  and,  to  privileged  idlers,  never  expected  to  perform  any 
duty,  which  has  brought  the  Financial  Befonn  Association  into  existence.  It  is 
this  fact,  that  the  taxes  of  Britain  are  wasted  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other 
country,  which  has  made  the  members  of  the  Financial  Beform  Association  pledge 
themselves  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  taxation  is  equalized,  industry  uplifted  and 
relieved,  and  public  services  ai-e  recompensed  according  to  their  merits. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rieid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
puDlic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the^  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  toe  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.   To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  II L  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  February ,  1883. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Stfeet,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  all 

Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Wiluams  It  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 
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FINANCIAL   REFORM  TRACTS. 


FIB8T  SbBIBS.]  issued  1640.  No.  16. 


[REPRINT.] 

N.B.— The  following  Tract  was  originally  issued  in  1849.  Some  of 
the  scandals  it  refers  to  have  since  been  amended,  but  it  is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things 
existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  much  remains  even  yet  to  De 
reformed. 


DIRECT  TAXATION. 


INTBODUOTORT. 

Thx  Coanoil  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  having  awakened  attention  and 
directed  pnblic  enquiry  to  the  eztraTSganoe  of  national  ezpenditorei  and  the  inadequaoj 
for  good  service  of  some  of  the  most  expensive  departments  of  Government,  proceed  to 
another  dimion  of  National  Economy — one  which  more  vitally  affects  the  national  weU- 
betng  than  expenditure,  namely,  the  sonrces  of  taxation,  and  the  manner  of  eolleottng 
the  uxes. 

They  propose  to  substitute  Direct  for  Indirect  Taxation. 

Indirect  Taxation  is  the  levy  of  revenue  by  taxes  on  the  transit  of  merchandise ;  on 
articles  of  food ;  on  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures  other  than  food ;  and  on  the 
process  of  manufaotares. 

Direct  Taxation  is  the  levy  of  revenue  by  a  tax  on  income. 

The  chief  objections  to  indirect  taxation  rest  on  the  obstruction  which  it  opposes  to 
industrial  enterprise — to  the  firee  exercise  of  capital— on  the  covert  which  it  affurds  to  an 
unequal  impost  on  different  classes  of  people — and  on  the  premium  which  it  offers  to 
the  privile^  classes  to  withdraw  their  capital  and  themselves  from  the  offices  of  pro- 
duction to  live  partially  or  entirely  in  idleness.  One  man  may  have  £52,000  a  year, 
being  a  thousand  times  more  than  nim  who  has  only  £52  a  year,  or  £1  a  week ;  but  the 
first  does  not  eat  a  thousand  times  more  food,  drink  a  thousand  times  more  tea,  or  coffee, 
or  taxed  liquor,  pay  a  thousand  times  more  for  his  window  lights,  Ac,  nor  in  any  shape 
oontribute  a  thousand  times  more  to  the  revenue  than  the  second. 

The  chief  objection  to  direct  taxation  rests  on  its  alleged  impraotieability.  It  has, 
however,  been  partially  in  operation  at  all  times,  and  is  so  now.  The  impost  ealled 
the  income  and  property  tax,  the  stamps,  and  the  assessed  taxes,  the  poor  rates,  the 
county  rates,  ana  almost  all  local  rates,  are  d'  reoi  taxes.  But  the  true  objection  to  a 
complete  system  of  direct  taxation  is  its  simplicity,  and  the  inconvenience  of  opening  the 
meqoality  of  the  national  burthens  to  ererj  eye  and  undentanding.  Beoent  events  in 
the  military  colony  of  Ceylon  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  this  inconvenience. 

Of  several  new  taxes  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  in  1848,  one  was  ealled  a 
"  Labonr-tax."  Its  amount  was  3s.  per  h^ad,  or  the  personal  labour  of  six  days  from 
each  male  adult.  The  wages  of  the  common  native  labourer  being  at  the  rate  of  8s.  per 
week,  the  tax  was  exactly  the  income  of  six  days.  The  untutored  peasant  of  Ceylon  saw 
its  inequality  at  once,  just  as  the  untutored  peasant  of  the  Enelish  hamlet,  and  all  his 
countrymen,  would  see  the  inequality  of  their  burthens,  if  leviea  in  shape  of  the  income 
of  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  annual  salary  of  the  governor  of  C^lon  was  £7,000, 
or  £134  12s.  3|d.  a  week.  An  equal  impost  of  one  week's  income  from  each  person 
would  have  required  him  to  pay  that  sum,  instead  of  3s.  There  was  the  same  dispro- 
portion in  all  the  intermediate  incomes  of  merchants,  planters,  military,  clergy,  and 
persons  above  the  rank  of  labourers.  Had  the  impost  been  levied  on  some  necessary  of 
ufe,  like  the  800  per  cent,  on  salt,  the  Ceylonese  would  not  have  seen  its  inequality,  and 
would  have  submitted  to  the  unequal  burthen,  because  they  did  not  see  it. 

They  saw  it,  and  rebelled.  And  this  is  another  argument  urged  against  direct  taxation. 
Bat  this  objection  is  unfounded  on  hat ;  if  there  should  be  threats  of  rebellion  in  Britain 
because  of  taxation,  direct  and  equitable,  they  will  not  proceed  from  the  indnstriout 
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moltitade.  The  rebeli,  if  way,  will  be  heard  of  in  higher  quarten.  But  at  moat  they 
will  only  be  heard  of— they  will  nerer  be  seen.  Direct  taxation  is  pbUticallj  safe, 
beoanse  it  moit  be  eaaitable. 

To  the  objectors  of  this  prittcip»le  the  Council  of  the  Association  reply  byinTitinir  them 
to  an  analysis  of  the  sjstem  now  in  practice.  And  for  the  present  they  prefer  to  go  into 
that  analysis,  and  so  inform  and  prepare  the  pnblic  mind  to  understand  the  neoeaaity, 
the  economic  value  of  direct  taxation  as  compared  with  the  indirect  system  which  now 
weighs  so  unequally  on  prodaotiye  industry,  and  eats  the  national  ntality  into  the  Terj 
core. 

They  will  first  draw  attention  to  the  smuggling,  fraud,  treachery,  perjury,  lost  capital, 
and  lost  reyenue  in  the  tobacco  trade. 

THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

On  the  11th  March,  1844,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
examine  into  the  present  state  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  to  inquire  what  effects  haye  been 
produced  by  the  cnanges  in  the  law  relating  to  it;  and  whether  any  and  what  lef:i8latiye 
measures,  compatible  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  may  be  adyisable  m  order 
to  promote  the  trade  or  to  check  smuggling  in  tobacco,  and  to  report  their  obeeryationa 
thereon  to  the  House." 

The  committee  comprised—- Mr.  Hume,  chairman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Yiluers,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  Beckett,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Smytbe,  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Hodgson  Hlnde,  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Mr. 
Alderman  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Darby. 

The  report  is  imperfect,  as  the  conflicting  politics  of  the  members  preyented  their 
agreement  upon  any  distinct  meaaure  of  reyenue  reform.  At  that  period,  such  subjects 
were  lost  signt  of  by  the  public  in  the  intensity  of  their  fervour  for  a  free  trade  in  com. 
Moreoyer,  no  member  of  the  committee  seems  to  have  had  direct  taxation  in  view  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tobacco  duty.  But  though  the  report  is  of  little  importance,  the  eyidence 
collected  from  the  witnesses,  fair  traders,  smugglers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  magistrates, 
lawyers,  custom-house  oflBcers,  and  excisemen,  is  oyerpowering;  reason  cannot  withstand  it. 

Fprty-four  witnesses  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  eight  by  initial  letters  only,  they 
haying  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  smuggled  tobacco,  and  the  committee  haying 
resolyed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 

**  That  the  witness  be  informed  that  if  he  be  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committee, 
touching  smuggling  transactions  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged,  if  he  shall  upon 
such  examination  make  a  true  and  faithful  di809yery  and  disclosure,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  touching  all  matters  and  things  to  which  he  shall  be  examined  before  the 
committee,  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  prevent  his  name  being  made  public  ;  and 
measures  will  be  taken  to  ensure  him  against  prosecution  to  which  he  may  have  rendered 
himself  liable  by  any  criminal  proceedings  on  his  part,  which  he  may  have  divulged  to 
the  committee." 

In  addition  to  that  resolution,  which  elicited  many  curious  mysteries  of  the  smuggling 
trade,  it  was  resolved,  and  acted  upon— 

That  experiments  be  made  by  chemists  to  be  appointed  with  respect  to  the  adnlterm- 
tion  of  tobacco,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Douglas  and  Mr.  Ewart  be  requested  to  be  present 
at  the  mixing  of  the  same,  together  with  a  chemist,  to  be  selected  by  the  chairman,  to 
assist.  Three  parcels  or  more  of  each  sample  to  be  prepared ;  one  to  be  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Excise,  to  be  examined  unaer  his  direction ;  and  the  other  to  be  given 
to  a  chemist,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman ;  and  the  third  to  be  reserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  committee ;  the  adulteration  to  be  from  five  to  sixty  per  cent." 

Also,  the  committee  made  use  of  the  various  reports  and  evidence  of  former  committees 
and  revenue  commissioners.  The  latest  of  these  reports  to  which  they  referred  was  that 
of  "  The  Commissioners  of  Bevenue  Inquiry  on  Custom-house  Frauds,  1843.*'  It  is 
stated  that- 

**  Those  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  frauds  at  the  Custom- 
house on  the  reyenue  on  silk  goods,  gloves,  and  other  articles,  and  they  haye  reported 
the  variou*  devices  by  which  the  Revenue  of  Customs  has  been  defrauded  to  a  great 
amount.  The  temptations  by  the  high  duties  was  great,  and  many  of  the  officers  of 
Customs  have  been  found  guilty  of  collusion,  in  consequence  of  bribes.  The  observations 
of  the  eommiiisioners  as  to  the  dan^rer  of  corrupting  the  revenue  officers  employed  in 
clearing  silk  and  other  high-duty  articles,  seem  to  apply  particularly  to  the  subject  of 
tobacco," 
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And  than  the  oommittee  quoted  the  obseryations  of  the  oommiaaionen,  thus:— 
**  Without  entering  into  the  diBOOMion  how  far  high  duties  are  useful  or  necessary 
fbr  the  purposes  of  protection,  we  should  not  fairly  place  the  subject  before  your 
LordsMps  unless  we  obserred  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of  prPTCnting  fraud  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  amount  of  duty  is  great.  The  precise  character  of  the  seyeral 
goods  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  ana  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  leyied  is  likely  to  be 
matter  of  dispute.  No  salary  can  be  assigned  to  the  officers  which  can  be  put  in 
eonqtetition  vHththe  sums  which  they  may  realize  by  active  co-operation  with  fraudulent 
importers^  or  by  intentional  negligence  of  the  due  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
landing  officers  chiefly  guilty  of  the  frand  under  consideration  were  in  the  receipt  of 
salaries  quite  adequate  to  their  respectable  maintenance.  Mr.  Homersham  himself 
had  £400  per  annum.  But  a  single  fraudulent  transaction  may  produce  to  the  officer 
in  one  day  as  much  as  his  salary  amounts  to  in  one  year,*' 

The  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  is  continued  thus,  by  the  Tobacco 
Committee : — 

The  reoent  proceedings,  too,  in  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  as  well  as  other  eyidence 
which  we  haye  had,  go  far  to  show  tJie  almost  unlimited  amount  of  fraud  which  has 
prevaiUd  m  the  article  of  gloves  ;  and,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  eite  speeia^ly 
any  other  description  of  goods  on  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  legal  dutj  has 
been  evaded,  and  although  the  opinion  that  the  frandulent  proceedings  relatiye  to 
silks,  gloyes,  and  laoe,  should  be  taken  as  a  criterioA  of  the  amount  of  fraud  upon 
the  reyenue  in  regard  to  artioles  in  general,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  erroneous^we, 
neyertheless,  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  extensive  fraud  hat  not  been  coffined 
to  the  goods  abooe-named,^  We  can  only  exprees  our  belief  that  frauds  have  been  9ery 
extensively  committed  through  the  connivanee  of  offioors  in  whom  trust  was  reposed^ 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  haye  had  an  important  inflnenoe  on  the  amount  of  the 
mrenue.'* 

The  Tobacco  Committee  then  remarked  that — 

'*  Thus  &r  all  the  eyidence  from  docnmenta  before  the  House  is  strongly  in  fayour 
of  reduetion  of  the  high  duties  on  tobacco  as  the  best  means  of  putting  down  simiggling." 

The  eyidence  is  still  stronger  as  an  argument  for  the  abolitiott  of  all  Gostoins'  and 
Excise  duties  whatsoeyer.  The  committee,  referring  to  another  report  of  t  menne 
eonuniasion,  say*~ 

**  Tlw  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Exoise  Inqmry,  in  188S  and  1834,  on  the 
tobacco  trtBuie,  ought  to  haye  great  weight  with  the  House  as  to  the  proper  iBmedr  to 
be  applied  to  put  down  smuggling.  They  entered  fully  into  the  workmg  and  result  of 
ayery  Excise  operation  ordered  by  the  statute,  and  they  ascertained  the  failure  of  the 
Customs  and  coasting  force  to  preyent  smuggling.  The  eyidence  of  the  most  experienoed 
ofKoers  of  the  Excke  and  Castcms  was  taken,  and  the  conclusions  and  reeommend^ons 
of  the  commissioners  are  yery  decided  respecting  both.  They  had  proofr  of  the  oon- 
tinnanoe  of  extensiye  smuggling,  notwithstanding  the  united  efforts  ot  the  Cnstovs  ftnd 
Excise.  They  considered  that  the  Permit  and  Suryey  system  had  subjected,  for  a  great 
Bomber  of  years,  large  classes  of  industrious  trades  to  a  most  inquisitovial,.  vexatious, 
and  highly  penal  code  of  law,  and  the  public  to  a  vast  expense^  without  any  oommensnrate 
advantage. 

**  They  state  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  ought  to  be  in  diminishiog  the  temptatioOy 
winch  causes  a  successful  resistance  to  all  that  the  extraordinary  coast-guard  force  ean 
do.  • 

*'  They  add—*  The  nature  of  this  temptation  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
iBlOO  expended  at  Flushing  in  buying  tobacco  may  be  followed  by  the  receipt  of  i&l,000, 
if  the  tobacco  can  be  landed  safely  in  this  country— at  Hull  or  elsewhere.* 

Mr.  Ayre,  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  Hull,  was  examined  bj  the  oommittee  of  1848, 
•nd  stated,  with  confidence,  from  his  own  observation,  that  fifteen  cases  of  smuggling 
eaeape  -where  one  case  is  detected he  supports  his  opinion  by  eight  years'  experience. 
He  was  asked — In  stating  that  in  your  opinion  there  is  only  one  detection  m  fifteen 
eases,  do  you  allude  to  last  year,  or  two  or  three  years  ago  ? "  And  he  saidr— There 
vere  eighty-five  detections  in  1843,  and,  I  believe,  for  every  one  of  those  eighty-fiye 
there  were  fifteen  who  escaped."  He  also  stated  .that  then  are  a  class  of  merchant 
smugglers  who  smuggle  more  than  the  seamen  and  officers  of  ships,  although  they  all 
smuggle.*' 

What  system  do  yo«  allude  to :  desoribe  what  takes  place  ?  " 
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*<I  find  that  iaall  the  ports  oppoiite  our  coast— that  is,  from  Flashing  up  to  Ham- 
buzgh^  and  in  the  Baltic  also,  they  pack  tobacco  for  the  $oU  purpose  of  smuggling . 
That  IS  the  case  in  cTery  one  of  those  ports ;  they  are  all  alike.  They  are  oomprcMad 
into  small  packages,  whereby  they  can  be  most  easily  secreted.  Tobacco  is  also 
smoffgled,  packed  in  goods  imported,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  yessels 
employed  expressly  to  smuggle  tobacco." 

It  seems  tnat  namerons  Committees  and  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  have,  from  time 
to  time,  oyer  many  years,  recommended  a  reduction  of  duties  to  preyent  smuggling,  and 
no  Chancellor  of  the  £xohe<^uer  nor  other  statesman  has  controyerted  the  committees 
and  commissioners  on  principle ;  but  aU  haye  demanded  to  biow  from  whence  they 
were  to  draw  a  sufilcient  reyenue  if  such  reductions  as  would  destroy  smur^lingwere 
effected.  The  Financial  Reform  Association  has  assumed  the  task  of  teaching  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  the  means  by  which  to  obtain  a  suflScient  reyenue — the 
abolition  of  all  Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation. 


SECTION  IL 
TOBACCO  TRADE  AND  THE  REVENITE  CRUISERS. 

The  history  and  present  oinmmstanoea  of  the  tobaoeo  trade,  opening  to  our  view  the 
whole  reyenue  question,  will  justifV  an  account  of  its  particular  terms. 

The  tmmanufMtured  or  leaf  tobacco  is  imjMMrted  from  yarions  countries,  but  by  fiur  the 
greatest  proportion  of  it  comes  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The  kinids  firom 
thence  are  named  from  the  States  in  which  they  are  grown :  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Kentnokr,  MlMOori,  and  Ohio.  ^ 

The  other  principal  sorts  of  umnanuftiotnred  leaf  are  Hayannah  and  Cuba  tobaeeo, 
both  from  the  island  of  Cuba;  St.  Domingo  tobaeeo,  from  the  island  of  that  name; 
Columbian,  Cumana,  and  Varinas,  from  Columbia;  Brazilian  tobacco,  from  Brmsil; 
Amersfort,  or  Dutch  tobacco,  from  Holland.  There  are  also  small  imports  oocadonally 
made  from  Porto  Rico,  Turkey,  East  Indies,  See, 

The  leaf  tobaeeo  imported  fnm  the  United  States  is  chiefly  employed  here  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  seyeral  kinds  of  cut  and  roll  tobacco,  and  for  snuff.  The  leaf  tobacco 
from  the  other  countries  named  is  chiefly  osed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cheroots  ; 
but  some  is  occaiionally  used  for  out,  rdl,  and  snuff. 

The  forms  in  which  manufactured  tobacco  is  imported  are  now  almost  entirely  oon- 
iined  to.  Negro-head  and  Cayendish,  from  the  United  States ;  cigars  from  Hayanaao,  and 
•heroots  from  Manilla  and  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff  in  Britain,  the  raw,  or  leaf  tobacco,  is  eoa- 
yerteJ  into  yarious  forms,  haying  different  denominations,  which  may  be  thus  explainod, 
namely 

Tcbaceo  fTtaUb.-- The  stalk,  or  midrib,  after  the  same  has  been  separated  from  tka 
leaf. 

Tobao&o  Stalk  jPZoiir.*-The  stalk  ground  to  a  flue  dry  powder,  without  any  prepaim- 
tion  or  addition. 

iZsttiffts.— The  small  pieces  of  broken  leaf,  and  the  dust  and  siftuigs  produced  in  the 
yarious  processes  of  manufaetnre. 

These  three  articles  are,  by  subsequent  processes,  conyerted  into  snuff,  though  oeoa- 
rionally  returns  are  used  for  smoking. 

Cut  and  Shag. — ^These  indude  all  kinds  which  haye  been  manufactured  by  the 
process  of  cutting  the  leaf  into  small  pieces  or  shreds,  yarying  from  sixteen  to  a  hundvod 
cuts  in  the  inch. 

Thmh  (Tut,  Broad  Out,  Qrass  Out,  and  other  names,  are  used  for  yarieties  of  out 
tobacco. 

BoU,  Twist,  Pigtail,  Negro-head,  and  Oavendish, — ^These  are  yarieties  manufaotnred 
by  spinning  or  twisting  the  leat^  or  by  twisting  and  pressing  into  rolls,  lumps,  or  sti^dos* 

Carrot,  Blaek  Leaf,  and  Lug  are  other  forms  of  compresaed  leaf  tobacco,  now  little  in 
use. 

Cigars  and  OherooU  are  the  rolled  leayes  now  so  well  known,  differing  only  in  shape. 

Jtappee  Snuffs  include  all  the  yarieties  of  snuff  which  haye  been  prepared  by  grindu^ 
the  tobacco  together  in  a  moiet  state. 

ScoUh,  Welsh,  and  Irish  Smgs  are  prepared  by  drying  the  tobacco  by  heat  preriona 
to  grinding  it. 

Brown  ScQtch  Snuff  is  Scotch  snuff  moistened  after  being  ground. 
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Bendes  these  tinds  of  nraff  and  manafactnied  tolMcoo,  there  an  Mreral  Tarietaei 
made  by  rariatione  in  the  materiala  and  extent  of  adulteration. 

The  dnty  per  lb.  on  tobacco,  in  the  year  1795,  was,  in  Bogland  and  ScbOand,  Is.  8d. ; 
Ireland,  6a. 

In  1796,  in  England  and  Scotland,  Is.  7d. ;  in  Ireland,  6d. 
In  1798,  in  England  and  Scotland,  Is.  7d.  12-20th8;  in  Ireland,  Is. 
In  1802,  in  England  and  Scotland,  Is.  7d.  88-50ths ;  in  Ireland,  Is.  Id. 
In  1806,  in  England  and  Scotland,  2s.  2d.  14.20ths;  in  Ireland,  Is.  6d. 
In  1812,  in  Englsnd  and  Scotland,  2s.  4d.  12-20ths;  in  Ireland,  28.  2d.  12-20th8. 
1813,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  2s.  8d.  3-18th8. 
1815,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Ss.  2d. 
1819,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  4s. 
1825,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Ss. 
1840,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Sa.  Id.  16-20thB. 
The  dnty  on  mannfiMstnred  tobacco,  cigan,  cheroots,  ^c,  into  the  Uioitod  Kingdom 
was.— 

From  October,  1828,  to  5th  July,  1825,  188.  per  lb.  weight. 
From  5th  July,  1825,  to  5th  July,  1826,  17b. 
From  5th  July,  1826,  to  the  present  time,  9s. 

The  following  statement  of  prices  of  tobacco  at  the  neriod  of  1844,  and  a  statement 
of  the  rates  of  duty  charged,  and  the  per  centage  of  tnese  duties  to  the  prime  cost  of 
the  article,  sufficiently  explain  the  tempUtions  to  smuggle:— 

PBioBfl  or  vmaiKiA  and  Kentucky  tobacco,  Ist  jttnb,  1844,  London,  thb  dxjtz  cbamqvd, 

AMD  THB  BATB  PBB  CBNT.  ON  PBOIB  OOBT. 

Kinds  of  Tohaooo.  ^^«>*8>        In  Bond.  Ihi$y  as.  Id.  164Dlh0,  equal  to 

Yixginlaleaf     .     .     .      ad.perlb.  MQOperoant. 
BittostripB      .     .     .      Sld.    „  700  „ 

Kentackfleaf   .  .      3HI.    „  1.200  „ 

Ditto  Btzlpe      .     .      .      4}d.    „  800  „ 

There  is  a  rarie^  of  other  tobaccos,  Tarying  in  price  trom  Is.  to  5s.  per  lb.,  in  bond, 
wfaieh  ore  principally  used  for  eigar-makinff ;  therefore,  taking  the  a 


» a?erage  price  at  8i. 

per  lb.,  the  duty  of  3s.  Id.  l6-20th8  on  tobacco  need  for  cigars  is  only  equal  to  abont 
100  per  cent  on  the  prime  eoet.  The  dnty  on  all  the  foreign  manniaotured  tobacco, 
whether  dgars  or  Negro«head,  is  98.,  and  the  addition  of  58.  per  lb. 

ATCiage  Prioe^  la  Bond.  DvtySe.  aadSpereenti 

Havaonah  dears,  8s.  per  lb.  equal  to  lUperoent. 


Manilla  oheroote,  6s.  per  lb.  equal  to  160 

Bast  India  cheroots,  Is.  per  lb.  equal  to    900  „ 

Negro-head  and  CaTendfsh,  6d.  per  lb.  equal  to  1,800  „ 

Althoitth  there  is  an  apparent  protection  of  1,800  per  cent,  against  the  impgrtatiov 
of  mannraotured  tobacco,  yet,  as  it  seUs  only  at  ficom  2s.  to  8s.  per  pound,  the  actual 
temptation  is  only  from  400  to  600  per  cent.  And  as  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco  smuggled,  the  dutr  being  from  400  to  600  per  cent, 
we  might  fairiy  infer  that  a  much  larger  quantitr  will  be  smuggled  of  unmanufactured 
Kentucky,  at  a  temptation  of  1,200  per  cent  Tobacco  stalks  nroduced  from  duty-paid 
leaf  are  sold  generally  by  the  tobacco-cutters  to  the  snuff-makera  at  Ss.  to  3s.  £].  per. 
pound.  The  importotion  of  tobacco-stalks  is  prohibited;  but  as  they  can  be  norohased 
in  Holland  at  Id.  per  pound,  the  temptation,  therefoK,  to  smuggle  them  into  tne  ITnited 
Kingdom  is  equal  to  3,800  per  cent 

mth  these  inducements  to  smuggling  before  us,  we  shall  here  quote  soma  of  the 
prooft  of  itB  existence.  Mr.  William  Maury,  who  had  been  twenty  years  an  iinporter 
of  tobacco  in  Liyerpool,  was  deputed  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Oommerce  in  that 
town  to  giTc  eridence  before  the  committee  of  1844,  and  there  steted — 

■*  The  state  of  the  trade  is  most  ruinous  to  the  manufacturers,  from  the  efforte  of  the 
smugglers,  as  well  as  of  the  adulterators.  The  prices  are  reduced  below  what  would 
remunerate  them  if  they  paid  the  duty  regularly,  and  only  used  that  description  of 
tobacco.  For  example,  it  costs  tbem  to  manufSusture  the  tobacco,  3s.  4d.  per  lb.  They 
cannot  afford  to  sell  it  under  8s.  4d.,  and  yet  it  is  sold  in  many  parts  of^  England  and 
Ireland  at  8s.  Id.  and  3s.  2d.-— indeed,  a  sample  was  brought  to  me,  the  other  day, 
purchased  in  a  retail  shop  in  LiTerpool,  at  Ss. ;  of  course  the  party  selling  it  at  &, 
must  hare  adulterated  or  he  must  have  smuggled  it  Now,  with  regard  to  adulteration, 
I  can  mention  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  in  a  town  near  liyerpool,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  who  dealt  in  unadulterated  tobacco,  and  he  was  not  a  smuggler.  He  told  ma  that 
4h0  first  year  he  commenced  business  he  lost  £700  merely  by  oMling  honestly ;  but  he 
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lays  noyr  that  he  ponnw  the  tame  oonne,  and  that  the  people  hare  beeome  aeemtomed 
to  hiB  tobaooo,  he  can  Bell  any  quantity  he  pleaies  at  the  rate  of  3t.  6d.  per  lb.  But  I 
should  state  ^at  it  is  in  a  particular  district  of  England ;  and  upon  my  obeerring  to  Urn, 
ihe  other  day,  that  I  mentioned  this  instance  of  his  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  said  what  was  more  remarkable  was,  that  one  of  his  largest  customers,  who  gires  him 
38.  6d.  per  lb.,  bossted  to  him  that  he  could  afford  to  retail  that  tobacco  at  5s." 
Q.  *<  Did  he  explain  how  that  was  ?" 

A.  *'  No ;  there  is  but  one  inference,  that  the  grocer,  or  person  who  sold  the  tobaoco 
retail,  must  have  adulterated  it". 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  examioation  this  witness  gare  an  account  of  the 
expenses  of  smuggling,  and  introduced  the  subject  of  decoyi,  A  decoy  is  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  which  is  occasionally  allowed  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  coaet-gnard  offioera  for 
them  to  seize,  and  make  a  report  upon,  as  a  proof  of  their  Tigilance,  they  ke^inr  oat 
of  the  way  of  the  smugglers  at  other  times,  on  condition  of  a  liberal  bribe,  and  this 
occasional  d^ooy  of  tobacco. 

1680.  **  In  the  course  of  t^ese  smug;;:Ung  operations  they  frequently  leare  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco  for  the  officers  to  seiae,  which  they  ceil  a  decoy;  the  calonlation 
for  that  is  150  bales  out  oF  1,000,  which  is  a  dead  loss  to  them—that  is,  £150.  The 
proportion  of  the  bribe  to  the  officers  £200.'* 

1681.  *'  Yon  are  supposing,  in  this  case,  that  the  officer  is  to  be  bribed  ?'* 
"  Generally,  I  am  told.'* 

168i2.  "  Do  you  mean  that  the  bribe  is  paid  to  the  custom-house  officer,  or  to  the 
excise  officer  ?*' 
<*  To  the  custom-house  officer." 

(1663*  "  Do  yon  meaa  the  oostom-house  or  the  coast-guard 
"  The  coast-guard." 

1684.  "  Do  you  mean  that  the  150  bales  are  allowed  to  be  seized,  in  addition  to  the 
bribe?** 

,  Tee ;  in  order  to  ahow  the  ngilanoe  of  the  offioer,  the  proportions  of  seiinre  is  one 
in  tweaty-flve— Uiat  is  to  say,  ue  calonlatioA  is,  that  they  will  get  in  ae  many  as 
twenty-five  cargoee,  and  that  one  of  them  would  be  seized.'* 

,  Mr.  Maury  then  proceeds  to  give  inatances  of  the  commanders  of  the  reyenue  entten 
being  thus  dealt  with,  as  oommonieated  to  him  bT  retired  smugglers  and  others.  AUo» 
instances  of  the  guilty  participators  escaping,  and  the  innocent  suflering,  through  those 
decoy  cargoes  beinff  found  by  the  rerenue  officers  on  or  near  the  premises  of  partiea 

knowing  nothing  ol  them.  

SECTION  III. 

THE  NE0BS8ITY  OF  DIRBOT  TAXATION  FURTHER  EXEMPLIFIED  BY 
THE  SMUGGLING  OP  TOBACCO. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Maury,  of  Liverpool,  given  before  the  Tobacco  Committee  of 
1844,  which  the  Association  is  egun  about  to  quote,  need  not  be  accompanied  with  a 
lengthened  commentary ;  it  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  snggestire.  Lefl^Iation  has  been 
tried  in  all  its  derices,  and  it  has  fuled.  What  remains  now  but  to  abolish  the  revenae 
cruisers  and  the  pernicious  Customs  system  altogether  ?  Read  the  following  questions 
and  idiswers  t^- 

Q.  ^  Have  you  known  penons  who  have  made  a  trade  of  smuggling 
A.  "  I  haye." 

Q.    "Will  you  state  what  class  of  persons  those  are 

A.  "With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  read  what  I  took  down  from  one 
of  those  smugglers.  The  statement  I  am  about  to  give  refSers  to  Ireland.  I  am 
informed  that  the  smuggler  now  conducts  his  operations  on  rather  cheaper  terms  than  he 
did  in  1830,  or  preriouslTto  1830.  I  allude  now  to  the  wholesale  dealer  who  brings 
his  tobacco  firom  HoUana  and  Belgium.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  state 
in  their  memorial  that  the  expense  of  smuggling  is  9}d.  per  pound.  I  hare  a  paper 
containing  a  detail  of  the  expenses.  This  is  calculated  upon  a  smuggling  operation  of 
1,000  bales  of  tobacco,  60,0001bs.  weight,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  4d.  the  pound, 
is  41,000.   The  charges  are— freight,  l}d.,  amounting  to  £375." 

Q.  *^  Ton  giye  this  as  an  actual  operation  which  you  understand  from  the  parties  to 
have  taken  place?" 

A.  **  An  actual  operation  which  I  understand  from  the  parties  to  hare  taken  place  In 
Uiii  way,  and  that  this  is  the  usual  way.  Then  wages  for  two  months :  captain,  £35 ; 
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mate,  £10 ;  crew,  eight  men,  at  £3,  £24  ;  in  all  £59.   In  case  of  saceeis,  the  captain 
receiTes  £75  in  addition,  as  a  douceur ;  the  mate,  £25 ;  and  the  crew,  £80." 
Q.   What  is  meant  hy  success  ?" 

A.  If  the  adfenture  succeeds — if  they  land  the  goods,  they  eet  those  large  sums  aa 
well  as  their  ordinary  wages.  If  they  do  not  land  the  goods,  they  only  get  the  ship's 
wages.  I  haTe  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  Tessel,  fnUy  equipped  for  the  seryioe,  of 
150  tons,  which  is  the  general  tonnage  of  the  Tessels,  at  £8  a  ton,  would  be  £1,200. 
The  interest  at  five  per  cent,  for  two  months  is  £10  on  the  yessel.  The  depreciation  of 
the  YSBel,  calculated  to  last  five  yean,  is  at  the  rate  of  £250  a  year,  or  for  sixty  days 
£42.  The  reason  I  haTe  named  sixty  days  is  that  I  imagine  the  operation  to  last  sixty 
days.  Rignng,  painting,  &o.,  and  other  expenses,  by  the  Toyage,  £50.  These  come 
to  £102.  The  tobaeeo  is  -  purchased  at  the  rate  of  601bs.  weight  a  bale,  but  is  sold  at 
the  rate  of  561bB. ;  consequently,  there  is  a  loss  of  41b8.  a  bale  to  the  smuggler,  whichy 
•f  coarse,  enters  into  the  calculation." 

a  "  Is  this  a  loss  of  weight  ?" 

A.  **  No ;  it  is  a  kind  of  tare  or  allowance  which  he  gires ;  therefore,  they  lose  by  the 
nis  41bs.  a  bale.  4,0001b8.,  at  4d.,  is  e^ual  to  £66.  In  the  course  of  these  smuggling 
operations  they  frequently  leave  a  certain  quantitjr  of  tobacco  for  the  officers  to  seize, 
which  they  call  a  decoT.   The  calculation  for  that  is  150  bales  out  of  1,000." 

The  witness  then  related  the  manner  of  bribing  the  officers,  as  quoted  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  proceeded  to  state  the  remaining  statistics  of  the.  case  ef  smuggling : — 

"  These  150  bales  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  smugglers  of  £150.  The  proportion  of  the 
bribe  to  the  officers  £200. 

Then  there  is  the  proportion  of  fine.  Besides  seizing^  the  cargo,  they  would  fine 
the  owner.  And  there  is  the  proportion  of  that  and  gratuities  to  the  men,  as  ten  have 
to  be  cleared  if  discoyered.  The  conductor  of  the  operation  enters  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  men,  that  in  case  they  are  detected  he  is  to  pay  all  fines,  and  release  them, 
which  he  does ;  that  I  estimate  at  £25.  Then  there  is  the  interest  for  six  months  on 
the  cost  and  charges,  £53.  The  operation,  from  the  purchase  of  the  tobacco  to  the  sale 
of  it  is  calculated  to  last  six  months.  That  will  make  the  charges  come  to  £1,250, 
which,  added  to  the  cost,  £1,000,  makes  it  £2,250,  which  is  within  a  fraction  equal  to 
8id.perlb." 

Q.  '*Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  smuggler  sells  to  his  customer  the 
nauggled  tobacco  at  a  credit  of  six  months  ?" 

A.  *'He  does  not  sell  at  a  credit  of  six  months,  but  at  a  credit  of  four  months ;  but 
the  operation  is  calculated  to  last  six  months.** 

Q.  "  Is  that  statement  giyen  to  you  as  a  fair  ayerage  of  speculation,  or  as  a  particnlar 
speculation?'* 

A. "  It  is  an  ayerajg^e  of  that  description  of  smuggling.  The  part  which  this  person 
tskt«  in  the  transaction  generally  terminates  on  the  deliyery  of  tobacco  on  shore,  or  to 
the  small  coasting  craft  which  are  always  found  hanging  off  and  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
in  particular,  and  many  of  them  on  the  coast  of  ScoUand,  and  Uie  east  part  of  England. 
It  is  then  conyeyed  to  its  yarions  destinations — ^if  on  the  land,  by  landsmen ;  other- 
wise, by  the  coasters,  who  have  a  top  lading  of  coal,  lime,  hoops,  bark,  salt,  or  audi 
commodities." 

The  witness  next  introduced  a  letter  from  one  of  his  informants,  who  had  been 
expected  to  give  evidence  before  the  committee,  but  failed  to  appear.  We  quote  a 
puaage  from  the  letter  relating  to  tho  revenue  cruisers,  and  the  bribes  paid  by  smug- 
glers:— 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  bribes  will  be  accepted  of  in  Ireland,  as  weU  as 
in  London  and  other  places ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  offer  or  ^ve  such  large  bribes 
at  you  suppose  to  accomplish  objects  in  smuggling,  and  which  it  is  quite  useless  to 
oppose.   A  good  deal  of  the  leaf  tobacco,  the  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco 
■maggled  into  Ireland,  is  ftnt  smuggled  into  England  and  Scotland,'* 
The  witness  was  subsequently  questioned  as  to  the  revenue  officers : — 
Q.    How  does  the  smuggling  escape  the  Custom-house  cutters  on  the  coast  ?'* 
A.      party  intending  to  land  a  cargo  givet  notice  to  the  revenue  cutter  of  hie 
intention,  and  to  some  persons  on  hoards  sending  a  bribe^  and  requests  them  to  keep 
off  the  coast  for  a  few  days  and  nightSy  after  the  weather  sets  in  ten^esttums** 

^  "  Then  must  there  be  collusion  between  the  captain  of  the  cutter  and  the  ooaci- 
goard?*» 

A.  "Generally,  in  that  case." 
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Q.  When  the  tobacco  is  landed,  how  u  it  oonreyed  from  the  coast  up  the  oonntrf 
A.    By  men.   It  ie  in  bales  that  thej  can  carry.  I  am  told  that  they  bring  down 

aomething  like  400  to  500  men,  or  even  as  many  as  a  thousand  men,  if  it  is  wanted." 
Q.  "Are  the  oommittee  to  ondentand  that  the  amngglers,  when  they  land  the 

tobaeeo,  in  eonaeqnenee  of  oollnaion  between  the  captain  of  the  cutter  and  the 

eoast-gnard,  are  able  to  get  as  many  as  1,000  men  to  aaaist  them  in  taking  it  up 

the  conntry  f " 

A.  <*  Tes ;  and  aveh  ia  the  influence  of  the  person  who  pursues  it  in  that  part  of 
Ireland,  that  yon  eannot  get  one  of  those  men  to  give  any  endenoe  to  oriminate 
him." 

Smuggling  has  other  results  than  the  loss  of  revenue  to  Gownment :  the  gain  of 
illicit  profit  to  the  smugglers,  corruption  to  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  general 
demoralisation  to  all  engaged  in  it.  There  is  sometimes  a  eonflidt,  ending  in  a 
tragedy.  Here  is  a  suioide : — 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  people  you  conoeiye  must  be  engaged  in  one  of 
these  transactions,  taking  the  smug^ers,  the  people  belonging  to  the  cutter,  the 
coast-guard,  and  the  people  who  carry  it  up  the  coxmtiy,  to  say  nothing  of  dflslers 
and  manufacturers  ?" 

A.  I  would  refer  to  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  government  prosecution  against 
a  Mr.  Henderson  Black,  of  Belfast.  This  Mr.  Black  was  a  gentleman  that  had  car- 
ried on  very  large  transactions.  I  never  suspected  him  to  have  been  concerned  in 
that  trade,  but  it  appears  that  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  it.  He  had  gone  to 
very  great  expense  in  excavating  caves  on  the  Antrim  coast,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
tobacco  in ;  but  he  was  found  out  the  other  day,  being  concerned  in  a  cargo  that 
was  landed  oil  Torhead.  The  lobacco  was  seized ;  and  the  penalties  sought  hj  the 
Grown  were  £4,000.  This  preyed  so  much  on  his  mind,  that,  the  day  befoxe  the 
action  was  to  come  on  in  Dublin,  he  shot  himself.'* 

But  not  only  does  the  law  sometimes  overtake  the  guilty  with  overwhelming  foree, 
when  bribes  have  been  inefficient,  the  innocent  Are  often  visited  by  penalties  which 
they  cannot  ward  oft,  if  smuggled  goods  are  found  on  their  property.  Had  Mr. 
Black  Uved,  he  would  have  had  the  option  of  escaping  at  the  cost  of  two  innocent 
men,  or  of  confessing  himself  guilty.   The  case  is  thus  related  in  the  evidenee 

Q.  **  Can  you  state  what  was  the  extent  of  the  cargo  which  was  seised  f* 

A.  "  I  cannot  state ;  but  the  Crown  failed  in  their  evidence.  The  penalty  was 
mitigated  to  £200,^. and  instead  of  being  levied  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Blaek,  it 
was  laid  upon  two  parties  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  upon  whose  premises  the 
tobacco  was  found.  The  date  of  this  was  about  three  or  four  months  ago." 

Q.  **  Do  you  state  this  from  any  personal  knowledge,  or  from  any  communioation 
with  the  parties?*' 

A.  "I  take  it  from  a  letter  I  had  from  Ireland,  in  the  first  place,  and  from 
information  I  received  from  the  department  connected  with  it.  I  wrote  the  par- 
ticulars. There  were  three  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction— Mr.  Black  and 
these  two  men.  Kow  I  inquired  from  a  person  from  Belfast,  last  week,  who  is  not 
engaged  in  this  traffic,  if  he  knew  anything  of  these  Thompsons,  the  farmers.  He 
said,  they  are  perfectly  innocent  men ;  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  transaetion 
than  you  have,  but  the  tobacco  was  found  there.  But  here  we  can  only  trace  three 
men  engaged  in  it.  The  presumption  is,  that  the  vessel  got  off.  The  inferenoe  is, 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  force,  or  else  it  would  not  have  been  found  out.*' 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  individuals  who  carry  on  smuggling  on  the  coast  (of 
Ireland)  are  able,  from  their  influence,  to  ooUeot,  whenever  they  require,  any 
number  of  men  they  want  to  carry  on  their  business  ?" 

A.  "Certainly." 

Q.  "Can  you  state  what  characters  such  persons  bear  in  society?" 
A.    They  are  of  very  good  standing,  I  am  told." 

Q.  "Is  it  difficult  to  get  evidence  brou^t  forward  in  those  smuggling  cases  f  *' 
A.  "Very difficult." 

Q.  "  What  does  that  difficulty  arise  from  ?" 

A.  "The  unwillingness  of  parties  to  come  forward,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
person  who  oondacts  the  enterprise.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  respect  in  which  the 
man  is  held,  I  was  asking  a  person  the  other  day  if  it  was  possible  to  get  any  one 
to  come  up  to  give  evidence.    He  said,  '  I  do  not  think  so ;'  and  added,  *  Soeh  xb 
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ih«ir  infonnation  of  him  (aUnding  to  a  partionlar  master  nnHggler)  in  private  life, 
that  if  there  is  any  dispute  in  the  part  of  Irehmd  ^ere  he  liyes,  it  is  snbrnitted 
fBarleBsly  to  his  arbitration." 

Q.  Then  are  the  oommittee  to  understand  that  he  holds  those  employed  by 
him,  if  they  should  be  found  out  in  the  aet  of  smuggling,  free  of  oonaequenoes,  by 
paying  the  penalties  V* 

A.  ••Certainly." 

Q.  *•  When  thejr  leave  a  decoy  of  ISOlbs.  out  of  lOOOlbs.,  is  it  necessary  that  there 
shcmld  be  a  collusion  between  the  officers  of  the  cutter  and  the  smugglers  f  *' 
A.  ••  Yes." 

Q.    And  that  there  comes  to  the  officer  also  a  bribe  of  £200?" 
A.  ••Yes." 

Q.  **  Do  you  know  in  what  way  information  is  ghran  of  the  150  bales,  or  any 
qptaiMfy  that  is  neerred  as  a  decoy  by  the  smugglers ;  and  do  you  know  what  the 
indiridual  who  gives  the  information  gets  for  it  f" 

A.  •*  He  gets  one-half  of  the  duty,  I  believe.  There  are  a  number  of  gradations 
of  penalties,  but  I  have  assumed  one-half  as  being  about  the  average." 

Q.  •'  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that,  supposing  the  smuggkr  himself  gives 
information  of  tobacco  which  he  had  bought  at  4d.  per  lb.,  and  landed  at  8}d.  per  lb., 
he  would  be  paid  by  the  Government  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  that  tobacco  ?" 

A.  <•  He  does  not  receive  the  penalty.   The  officer  who  seiaes  it  receives  it." 

Q.  **  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  officer  gives  the  infcnnationhimself 
to  the  department  and  seises  it  f" 

A.  "  On  the  return  of  the  vessel,  after  three  or  four  cargoes  have  been  landed,  the 
qfieer,perhap§tjindi  400  haUe,  or  500  hoXei^  left  for  him  to  ieize.  He  then  writee  his 
deepatch  to  the  Oovemmewtt  expresting  his  regret  at  being  absent  when  he  undentandt 
nch  and  euch  parcels  of  tobacco  vfere  landed;  and  he  then  says  that  he  has  arrived 
in  time  to  arrest  those  400orS00  bales.'* 

Q.  ••  From  what  information  do  you  state  that  fact  ?" 

A«  ••  From  the  smugc^ers,  who  have  given  it  me." 

Q.  ••  Are  the  committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  public  feeling  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  smugglers  in  the  particular  parts  where  the  smuggling  is  conducted  ?" 

A.  **  In  Irehmd,  certainly.  The  truth  is,  that  the  public  feeUng  is  in  favour  of 
fiheap  tobaoco,  and  against  high  taxes ;  hence  it  sympathizes  with  the  smuggler." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  of  collusion  between  the  Qovenqpent  officers  and  the 
defiaaders  of  the  revenue,  it  need  not  surprise  anyone  to  hear  that  one-third  only 
of  an  the  tobacco  consumed,  or  the  adulterations  infused  with  tobaoco,  pays  duty. 

Of  the  consumption  and  adulteration  we  shall  next  give  some  particulars*  They 
will  be  found  instructive.  *^ 


On  the  18th  of  November,  1842,  a  letter  of  instruction  was  issued  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Grown,  to  inquire  into  certain 
fraudulent  transactions  which  were  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  port  of  London. 
From  that  ds^  to  the  22nd  of  May,  1848,  the  commission  was  engaged  in  collecting 
eridence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Oustoms-offloers ;  but,  owing  to  criminal  prose- 
cutions having  been  instituted  against  some  of  them  before  that  period,  and  being 
still  in  progress,  while  some  of  the  officers  had  taken  legal  prooeedmgs  against  others 
for  defamation  of  character,  the  commission  was  less  snooessful  in  obtaining  evidence 
than  if  the  officers  had  been  encouraged  to  make  full  disclosures  without  fear  of  the 
consequences ;  yet  they,  losing  confidence  in  each  other's  secrecy,  made  startling 
disclosures.  Their  evidence  of  accusation  and  confession  led  to  conviction  and 
nmishment— to  shame,  remorse,  and  death  itself,  and,  probably,  to  a  partial 
improvement  in  the  performance  of  certain  duties :  but  the  clearest  and  gravest 
result  of  the  investigation  was  the  proved  fact— a  fact  obvious  to  any  reflective  mind, 
tnd  to  every  financier  not  interested  in  the  present  system,  that  bribery,  perjury, 
fraud  upon  the  revenue,  and  fraud  upon  the  honest  merchant,  had  probably  always 
existed,  and  may  at  any  time  be  practised,  so  long  as  the  Oustom-house  establish- 
ment exists  in  any  form. 
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W«  obtained  a  gUmpM,  in  the  preceding  seotions  on  tobaoeo  smtiggUng,  of  the 
means  by  which  the  emngglerB  in  that  article  oyercome  the  gigantic  establishraent 
of  reyenne  forces  which  olockade  the  coasts  on  sea  and  shore.  We  shall  here 
enlarge  the  view.   The  Commissioners  say : — 

**  We  expected,  and  that  expectation  has  been  fnUy  realised,  to  hear  statements 
totally  irreconcileable  with  each  other,  and  to  have  to  estimate  the  Talae  of  Tagne 
assertions  and  of  bold  denials." 

An  officer  of  considerable  rank,  named  Bamby,  was  the  foremost,  if  not  the  first, 
to  accnse  his  fellow  officers.   Of  his  motlYcs  the  Commissioners  remark : — 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  eonfidenoe  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Bomby  first  re- 
solyed  on  making  his  sabseqnent  disclosures  of  the  frauds  supposed  to  haTe  been 
perpetrated,  or  eonnived  at,  by  certain  reyenue  officers  in  the  port  of  London ;  but 
this  intention  would  seem  to  haye  been  first  conceiyed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1841.  Bemorse  for  his  criminal  proceedings  is  the  cause  which  he  himaeU 
assigns.  Appreheruion  cf  deteetiont  with  the  expectation  of  penoruU  indemnity  for 
the  pcutf  and  individual  benefit  for  the  ftUuret  may  not  unnaturally  be  the  reasons 
attributed  to  him  by  those  who  look  impartially  at  his  conduct  throughout  those 
transactions.  Those  who  consider  it  most  unfayourably,  will  probably  allege  that 
feelings  of  personal  jealousy,  and  of  indiyidual  hatred,  were  additional  motives  for 
preferring  serious  charges  against  many  of  his  brother  officers,  and  for  bringing 
forward  vague  rumours,  implioating  many  more  in  the  participation  of  extensive 
frauds.** 

There  seems  something  like  a  tone  of  regret  that  Bnmby  had  not  been  true— not 
to  his  country,  which  had  paid  him  handsomely  to  be  honest — but  to  his  companions, 
who  connived  with  him  to  defraud  his  country.  Had  Bnrnby  been  true,  that 
mighty  armament  of  the  Customs,  the  recruiting  of  which  is  made  a  means  of  poli- 
tical corruption,  and  which,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  sterling  per  annum,  block- 
ades the  coast  of  the  British  islands,  holding  warfare  with  industry  on  its  own  soil, 
doing  battle  with  commerce  on  its  own  seas— had  Burnby  been  true,  that  mighty 
armament,  which  cost  more  than  the  whole  effective  British  army,  might  have 
continued  its  private  pillage  undisturbed,  as  it  had  probably  done  for  a  century — 
and  as  it  may  do  to  this  day.  But  Bumby  either  had  a  conscience  which  could  not 
bear  all  that  weighed  upon  it,  or  which  was  not  satisfied  with  his  share  of  the  spofl, 
and  so  the  public  obtained  a  knowledge  of  misdeeds  which  the  system  of  indirect 
taxation  provided  no  means  to  discover,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  that  system 
hides  from  discovery. 

Sir  Qeorge  Cockbum,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  heard  from  Captain  Morgan, 
of  the  coast-guard  service  (brother-in-law  of  Bumby),  that  Bumby  had  something 
to  disclose.  Sir  (George  Cockbum  communicated  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  subject,  and  he  with  Mr.  Dean,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
They  assembled  at  the  Admiralty  on  the  9th  of  November,  1841,  and  either  there 
or  at  a  meeting  held  shortly  after,  Mr.  Bnrnby  made  a  statement  which  inculpated 
twenty-one  of  the  landing- waiters,  who,  for  the  most  part,  on  account  of  their  ability 
and  presumed  integrity,  had  been  seleeted  for  employment  on  the  silk  and  baggage 
import  duty. 

The  necessity  for  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Bnmby*B  statements,*'  say  the  Oom- 
missioners,  "  before  credit  should  be  given  to  them,  was  naturally  felt  by  those 
present  at  that  interview ;  nor  was  it  deemed  adyisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  ex- 
periment which  was  proposed  with  great  eagemess  by  Mr.  Bumby,  namely,  to  lay 
a  trap  by  preparing  packages  in  such  a  manner  for  the  officers  alleged  to  be  ready 
to  connive  at  irregular  entries  of  goods,  that  their  guilty  intentions  might  be  ascer- 
tained, and  their  criminality  proved  beyond  doubt.  Frequent  communications 
were  made  from  that  time  throughout  the  winter  by  Mr.  Bumby  to  Mr.  Dean.'* 

The  instractions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Customs  lor  their  officers  were  in  seveoral 
oases  inoperative,  because  impraetieable. 

**  We  cannot  disguise  our  opinion  (Commissioners,  page  8)  that  serious  detriment 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  department,  and  great  encouragement  to  negligent,  if  not 
dishonest  conduct,  are  oooasioned  by  the  issue  of  Instractions  wmoh  cannot  be 
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•lieaied,  and  th«  negleel  of  wbSth  is,  therefore,  neooesfttUy  permitted'  without 
rspreheDflion.'' 

Tet  those  instmetions  ootdd  not  be  amended ;  the  Commissioners  fonnd  that  to 
eompel  a  strict  adherence  to  them  would  be  to  pat  a  farther  olognpon  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  or  to  suggest  others  more  definite,  whioh  shonld  be  literally  adhered 
to,  would  be  to  suggest  a  system  of  sapervision  which  would  strangle  commerce,  in 
binding  it  to  be  secuiity  for  the  honesty  of  the  roTenue  department.  The  Oom- 
missioners  were  not  financiers  likely  to  suggest  that  efficient  substitute,  the  only 
one  which  can  eradicate  those  incurable  evils,  namely,  the  abolition  of  all  customs, 
snd  the  direct  leyy  of  the  reyenue  from  income.  Tet,  if  their  report  has  any  prac- 
tical tendency,  it  tends  to  prove  the  necessi^,  immediate  and  absolute,  for  a 
system  of  direct  taxation.  They  conducted  their  inquiry  as  if  they  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  guilt  of  Bumby  and  his  associates ;  as  if  exposing  them  to  odium  and 
ponishmant  was  a  sufficient  atonement  to  public  justiQe,  while,  in  fact,  though  not 
designedly,  ihej  elicited  proofs  that  the  whole  revenue  system  is  a  hotbed  of  cor- 
niption,  in  which  Bumby's  exposures  are  merely  mushrooms. 

From  November,  1841,  to  July,  1842,  this  person  continued  in  confidential  inter- 
worse  with  the  heads  of  the  department ;  and  he  reiterated  his  charges  against 
various  officers,  and  urged  that  traps  should  be  laid  to  detect  them.  The  heads  of 
the  department  declined  to  be  parties  to  the  entrapment,  probably  from  honourable 
motives,  yet  possibly  from  other  causes.  Their  own  rdatives  and  proteges  were 
implicated,  nor  were  they  free  of  blame  themselves,  so  far  as  neglect  of  duty  was 
UMy  to  be  Uamed.  Of  seven  superior  surveyors,  whose  business  it  was  to  be 
watdifol  of  the  landing-waiters,  accused  hy  Bumby,  no  more  than  one  attended 
dnty  at  a  time,  and  even  that  one  was  not  always  at  his  post.  The  higher  the  rank, 
the  higher  the  salary,  and  the  more  grave  the  responsibility  of  those  puollo  servants, 
the  more  frequent  and  the  longer-continued  were  their  leaves  of  absence,  or  it  may 
be  said  they  were  absent  without  leave  and  without  restriction.  Of  seven  on  the 
hi|^t  salaries,  with  the  cpravest  responsibilities,  six  were  always  on  holiday,  and 
the  seventh  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  docks  until  the  day  was  far  advanced* 
This  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  discovered  and  censured*  Even  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Customs  absented  himself  (ill  health  the  cause)  during  the  winter 
tnd  spring  of  1841  and  1842,  while  Bumby  urged,  and  urged  in  vain,  his  plans  for 
discovering  the  frauds  in  daily  practice.  Another  chairman  was  not  appointed  in 
his  absence.  Even  the  Surveyor-General  left  London  on  his  provincial  tour,  while 
Bmnby's  charges  and  confessions  were  still  uninvestigated.  If  his  tongue  or  con- 
science could  have  been  quiet,  inquiry  would  have  been  smothered,  and  plunder 
would  have  gone  on  unmolested.  At  last,  in  April,  1842,  "  Bumby  was  pQf  on 
duW,"  say  the  Commissioneni,  "where  several  of  the  officers  against  whom  he 
haa  preferred  accusations  were  placed,  and  where  he  would  have  the  means  of 
watching  their  conduct,  and  where  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  detecting 
their  practices,  if  they  were  fraudulent,  would  present  themselves.'*  But  they 
continue, — "  No  new  circumstances  corroborative  of  his  assertions  occurred,  nor 
did  he  furnish  other  proofs  than  those  adduced  in  the  first  instance,  until  after  the 
disdosures  made  by  Mr.  Homerkham,  another  landing-waiter,  when  he  produced 
certain  letters  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  QuacUing,  deeply  implicating  the  cha- 
lacter  of  Mr.  Hastings.  From  the  fijrst  disclosure,  therefore,  made  by  Mr.  Bumby, 
in  November,  1841,  to  July,  1842«  the  chairman  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  in- 
vestigation into  these  alleged  frauds,*'  (the  chairman  was  absent  from  duty,  as  it 
elsewhere  appears,  during  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  that  time),  '*  or  to  obtain 
tither  eonfirmation  or  refutation  of  Mr.  Bump's  statements." 

But  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  chairman  having  received  some  private  infor- 
mation, from  whom  is  not  stated,  sent  for  Mr.  Bobert  Homersham,  a  landing- waiter 
of  the  first  class,  at  a  salary  of  £400,  and  intimated  to  him  that  his  name  had  been 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  in  connexion  with  supposed  frauds,  as  to  cause  a  very 
milavouxable  impression  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  believed  that  he,  Mr.  Homer- 
sham, wae  in  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  facts  of  whioh  he  could  give 
iBbmation,  and  that  he  had  better  give  it.  After  various  remarks  the  Oom- 
miasioBeii  mfr^**  We  have  made  these  observatbna  preparatory  to  declaring  our 
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wwmJi  reHttioe  on  the  oometeeiS  of  the  rtateriloiitt  mude  bjr  Mr.  HomeHhsm  in 
which  he  desoribei  a  series  of  fraadulent  prooeedings,  and  implioales  sewal 
offioem  and  other  parties  in  snooessfol  attepipts  to  defraud  the  reyenne." 
■  Those  frauds  were  found  to  haye  been  effeoted  in  the  following  way  :— 

"  First.  Bj  the  granting  of  false  oertifisates  by  the  export  offleers,  whose  doty 
it  is  to  ascertain  what  goods  are  shipped,  enabling  an  artiele,  which  by  law  is  prohi- 
bited to  be  exported  to  foreign  ooontiies,  to  be  shipped  as  some  other  artiele,  the 
exportation  of  which  is  permitted. 

Second.  In  a  similar  manner  by  a  false  certificate  of  the  quality  or  of  the  exis- 
tenee  of  goods  for  exportation  to  obtain  an  amount  of  drawback  of  duty  far  exceed- 
ing what  is  legally  due,  or  a  drawback  for  an  imaginary  exportation  of  artielea 
which,  in  fact,  are  never  exported. 

•  «>  Third.  Bythe  duminf  ^etemyOrthesabstilationollowdutygoodsforapMkage 
of  high  duty  goods.  (This  fraud  is  stated  to  be  preralent  beyond  most  other 
practices.) 

«  Fourth.  By  the  negUoent  or  wilful  under-yaluation  of  goods,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  ad  valorem  cuities,  by  the  officers,  and  the  dishonest  or  careless  and 
faulty  enumeration  of  the  goods  when  their  amount  is  to  be  stated. 

**  Fifth.  By  improperly  oompnting  the  tares  of  packages.  A  speeial  paekage  ie 
so  prepaied  as  to  produce  an  amount  of  tares  much  greater  than  the  other  pasAuigea ; 
it  is  submitted  to  the  landing  surveyor  for  him  to  ascertain  the  tares  to  be  allowed ; 
and  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  fair  erlteiion  of  the  average  tares  of  the  paekages  in 
general,  the  revenue  is  largely  defnoded, 

**  Sixth.  By  a  process  similar  to  the  fourth,  but  in  a  most  complicated  and  artifi- 
cial manner.   (Of  which  more  hereafter.) 

(( Seventh.  By  the  substitution  of  fresh  leaves  for  the  original  leaves  in  the  land- 
ing-waiters' blue  books,  with  imitations  of  the  handwriting  of  the  regiatrar'solstkB, 
with  false  entries,  and  with  false  seals. 

<*  Eighth.  By  the  obliteralion  of  the  original  entries,  through  a  chemical  proeees 
applied  to  the  ink,  and  the  substitution  of  other  entries,  a  peculiar  ink  easily  obli- 
terated being  used  for  the  purpose."   (This  stated  by  Bumby.) 

The  proofs  of  those  frauds  being  practised  are  too  long  for  present  citation.  That 
they  were  perpetrated  extensively  without  discovery  until  Uie  conscience-stricken 
penitent  or  the  spiteful'  knave  compelled  the  unwiiUog  attention  of  the  superior 
authorities  to  tiiem,  while  no  sufficient  checks  are  or  can  be  opposed,  is  in  itself  an 
irresistible  argument  for  abolishing  the  entire  system  of  indirect  taxation.  Bat 
there  are  other  arguments  alike  founded  on  the  simplicity  of  direct  taxation,  and  in 
the  complex  immorality,  injustice,  and  commercial  poison  of  the  present  system,  to 
which  the  Association  will  return  on  a  future  occasion. 


INDIREOT  TAXATION  LEADS  TO  CBIME,  AND  THE  LOSS  OF  FIFTY 
PER  CENT.  OF  BEVENUB  ON  MANUFACTURED  SILKS.— CASES  IN 
PROOF  OF  THAT  FACT. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  service  ol  diplomacy  to  the  eonntfy  if  itptoened  annually 
from  all  other  countries  a  return  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Britain  from  Iheir  ports 
respectively.  A  comparison  of  those  goodfi  on  which  an  import  duty  is  levied  with 
the  returns  of  the  British  custom-houses  would  be  instmotive ;  but  it  would  tell 
more  against  imdirsot  taxation  than  the  governing  authorities  are  yet  prepared  to 
afford.  Oocasionslly  some  such  returns  have  been  had.   Here  is  one : — 

StaUment  9howing  the  number  ofpaundi  weight  of  Sius  AiANurAoruun  QooiDBwkieh, 
aecarding  to  the  Freneh  ^jfieial  aeeaimte,  -were  exported  from  Fnmce  to  Mngkmd^ 
and  whicK  aeeording  to  theEn$lUh  Cuetom-haute  aeoovmie,  were  imported  Mo  thm 
Unifed  Kingdom  fwm  Frwece,  •«  taeh  year^  from  1827  to  1841  inekteioe  :— 
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law 

18» 
1829 
IBM 
ISgl 
18S2 
188S 
18S4 
ISU 
ISM 
1837 
1838 
1880 
1840 
1841 


ToUL 


Sspcntfld  ftmn 
Fnmce  to  tbe 
ITnlted  Kingdom. 


Entered  atCiMtonr 

bODSAA  Id  tll6 

United  KlnKflom. 


llM. 

SM,880 
236,061 
211,842 
289,084 
808,642 
312,877 
361,086 
317,508 
298,780 
888,646 
268,164 
393,085 
606,286 
825,317 


lbs. 
104,040 
166,216 
115,918 
119,826 
149,187 
146,665 
148.196 
175,662 
168,772 
179,9n 
166|728 
244,626 
255,245 
267,477 
254,120 


QaBatlty  ahipped 
more  ttuui 
Entered. 


Centwflud  prapoitloa  mafsWI,  or 

introdaoed  07  tbe  ftraodulentcoonl- 


Tbir 

120,840 
178»885 
95,924 
169,206 
154,465 
166,212 


141,046 
180,008 
108,669 
101,441 
148,459 
249,991 
358,840 
370,149 


nmoe  of  Cngtom-hooae  ofDcerB. 


68-74 
68^ 
45*38 

58-  55 
60-87 
68-13 
57-79 
44-71 
48*56 
36-65 
37^ 
87-77 
49-48 
67-23 

59-  30 


5,844,416 


2,652,650 


2,691,886 


60-37  average. 


li  ataa  appe«n  thai  on  the  fttorago  of  the  flf lean  years  gpeoified,  folly  one-half  of 
all  the  silk  mannfaetared  goods  shipped  from  Franoe  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
smngif^ed ;  while  in  eight  of  those  fifteen  years  oonsiderably  more  than  one-half  were 
smngflfled.  Either  those  goods  oame  fraudulently  through  the  Onstom-honses,  or 
ware  landed  in  defiance  of  the  rerenne  omisers  and  the  eoast-gnard.  The  official 
aeeoonte  from  Franoe  are  believed  to  be  nearly  oonreot ;  bat  if  not  entirely  so,  the 
presumption  is  that  more  silk  goods  were  exported  from  France  than  the  qnantity 
recorded. 

The  Oommlssioners  of  Reremie  Inquiry  dilate  upon  the  delinquency  of  Bumby, 
the  man  who  filled  the  Oustom-honse  with  confusion,  and  all  official  places  with 
wonder,  by  "  splitting/'  They  search  back  as  far  as  1837,  when  Homersham, 
snoiher  oflleer,  was  corrupted  br  Bumby.  Bat  ten  years  before  that  period  silks 
seem  to  hare  been  BmugKled  as  largely  as  in  any  year  subsequently,  except  1838» 
1840,  and  1841.  It  was  the  system  which  corrupted  the  officers,  and  not  one  officer 
that  disipraced  the  system,  beginning  for  the  first  time  in  1887,  as  the  inquiry  would 
Isare  xm  to  infer.  *•  He*'  (Homersham)  **  commences  by  giving  an  account  of  his 
haTing  been  induced/'  say  the  Commissioners,  **  when  he  was  acting  as  a  scarcer, 
by  Kr.  Bumby's  persuasions  and  loans  of  monqr,  to  facilitate,  by  false  certificates, 
the  esportatioQ  of  maohinezy,  in  1887  and  1888."  And  again,  referring  to  Homer- 
sham,  in  1840,  who  had  been  giiing  false  certificates  to  export  bad  wine  for  good, 
and  so  get  the  drawback;  who  had  been  admitting  tobaoeo  at  the  Ooatom«houBe,  and 
sailing  it  ma/rhUf  they  say "  In  1840  he  was  removed  to  the  legal  quays,  and  there 
eontiaoed  hie  fraudulent  proceedings,  apparently  in  a  more  systematic  manner ;  up 
to  tins  poiod  he  would  seem  to  haye  acfced  under  the  banefal  and  OTerpowering 
wfcflnmtaA  of  Mr.  Bumby,  who  had  got  him,  in  the  first  instanoe,  completely  in  his 
power  by  small  loans  of  money,  and  afterwards  retained  his  hold  upon  him  by 
prwinc  him  to  enter  on  the  disgraceful  and  dishonest  course  which  we  have  been 
deaeribingi  Bat  Mr.  Homersham  acknowledges  that  in  1840  he  was  extenslTdy 
and  bafaituaUy  engaged  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  projects  to  defraud  the 
lerenue,  in  importations  of  French,  gloves  and  other  French  goods.*'  The  whole 
burthen  oi  the  enquiry  and  report  of  the  Oommissioners  continues,  at  this  point,  to 
prase  on  Homersham  and  Bumby ;  on  Homersham  least  heavily,  because  he  was 
drawn  into  confession  by  the  information  of  Bumby ;  on  the  latter  most  heavily, 
beeauae  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  singular  of  the  two,  the  most  unaccountable 
€i  Uostom-house  officers,  a  man  who  aecmed  hinuelf  and  his  feUow-servanta.  Of  the 
aeonsed  fellow-servants  mention  is  made  in  the  report  only  with  respect ;  becauso, 
appanmtly,  th^  were  not  tell-tales  nor  conscience-stricken,  or  some  other  droum- 
stanoe  or  sentiment  guided  the  inquirers  to  report  as  they  did.  Tet  can  it  be  lor 
a  moment  admitted  possible,  that  Bumby  and  Homersham  alone,  amid  hundreds  of 
other  officers  in  the  London  Oustom-house,  smuggled  silk  goods  to  the  amount  of 
Jifty»aenenper  OifU.  in  1840,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  1841,  of  all  the  fiuuutfactured 
§Uke  es^portedfrom  France  to  the  United  Kingdom  f  The  tone  of  the  report  indloatos  a 
dsaiTOt  00  the  part  of  the  inquirers,  to  have  it  believed  that  these  two  conrupt  officem, 
or  a  fractional  nun^r  of  theix  feUow-servanta,  in  oonctft  wiUi  them,  £d  all  tha 
wp^ceV"fl  of  ihoae  years ;  the  smuggling,  in  1840,  being  about  thirty  per  cenu  of  all 
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ttie  brandy  exported  from  Franoe  to  Britain,  above  tixty  per  eerU,  of  all  the  tobaeeo 
shipped  from  any  ooontiy,  besides  the  silk  and  other  common  frauds.  How  oonld 
two  subordinate  officers  of  the  London  Custom-house,  aided  by  some  fraotional 
number  of  their  associates,  aooompiish  such  frauds?  It  was  impossible.  Had  the 
report  spoken  candidly  of  the  discoyeries  made  by  the  inquirers,  or  had  Uiey  inquired 
without  fear  of  raising  a  national  opinion  against  tiie  Oustom-house  system,  they 
would  have  produced  a  body  of  OTidenoe  bearing  irresistibly  against  the  whole  Ubrie 
of  indirect  taxation. 

Homersham's  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  gloye  and  silk  trade,  and  his 
manner  of  effecting  the  fraud,  indicates  that  persons  engaged  in  those  trades  knew 
the  Oustom-house  officers  from  experience.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  clerk  in  the  house  of 
Oordingly  and  Co.,  asked  him  in  February  1840,  **  If  he  would  do  any  business.'* 
He  inquired  what  did  Wilson  allude  to,  and  was  answered,—'*  What  i$  customary. 
I  will  bring  you  some  gloYes ;  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  take  a  right  aoeount 
in  your  rough  books,  and  c^tc  me  credit  for  the  goods ;  let  me  get  them  home  and 
.1  wUl  tell  you  what  to  put  in."  Then  the  business  was  done,  by  taking  a  emee  of 
glo?es,  containing,  pcorhaps,  400  dozen,  in  cartoons;  putting  the  right  amount  at 
the  time  of  their  being  examined  in  the  landing-waiter*s  rough  books,  and  imme- 
diately sending  off  the  cases  to  the  importers.  If  they  were  stopped  in  tranMitu 
thev  tallied  with  the  account  in  the  rough  book  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  safe  arrival 
at  the  importer's  warehouse  without  interruption  was  ascertained,  the  account  was 
entered  in  the  regularly  official  blue  book  of  the  dishonest  landing- waiter,  100  or 
300  doaen  short,  according  to  previous  arrangement  with  the  parties,  and  the  duty 
was  paid  on  the  smaller  and  not  on  the  real  quantity,  the  revenue  losing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  The  entey  in  the  rough  hook  was  usually  made  in  pencil, 
and  the  entries,,  when  their  object  was  aooompUshed,  were  in  consequence  eaailiy 
obliterated. 

These  transactions  in  gloves  with  Wilson  continued  about  two  years,  the  officer 
received  £10,  £15,  or  £20  at  a  time,  according  to  the  siae  of  the  oases ;  the  allega- 
tion for  his  not  receiviug  more  being  that  the  other  persons  concerned  had  to  be 
paid.  During  the  same  period  he  was  concerned,  at  the  instigation  of  Bumby,  in 
kcilitating  the  importation  of  silk  goods  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
agent  of  Candy  and  Co. 

To  effect  this,  wrong  weights  were  put  down  in  the  blue  books,  but  the  same 
neoaution  of  putting  down  the  correct  weight  in  the  rough  books  was  taken,  and 
JM  was  paid  by  Hunt  different  sums,  sometimes  £80  or  £40  at  a  time. 

He  was  concerned  in  another  mode  of  fraud,  suggested,  so  he  alleged,  by  Bomby, 
and  effected  thus : — The  landing-waiters*  boobi  are  delivered  to  them  at  the  Begis- 
trar*s  office,  and  are  returned  thc^ro.  There  are  certain  formal  but  special  entriee 
nade  in  them,  such  as  the  name  of  the  ship,  Ac,  by  the  registrar's  elerira ;  when 
done  with  they  are  tightly  bound  round  with  a  string,  which  is  sealed.  Mr. 
Bumby  and  Afo.  Homersham  proceeded  together,  at  the  invitation  of  the  fMmar,  to 
Messrs.  Candy's  house.  There  the  official  seal  was  broken,  the  book  was  unttod, 
the  leaves  containing  the  correct  statement  of  the  silk  goods  were  taken  ont, 
the  writing  of  the  registrar's  clerk  was  imitated  on  other  leaves  abstracted  from 
some  blue  book  improperly  obtained,  such  an  entry  was  made  as  to  render  the 
gross  weight  *'  appear  a  little  feasible  "  with  the  tores  that  had  been  written  on  the 
oover  by  the  landing  surveyor :  these  leaves  so  prepared  were  placed  in  the  cover  of 
•the  blue  book,  which  was  again  tied  up  and  the  pack-thread  sealed  with  a  seal 
obtained  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Bumby.  In  this  way  two  or  three  cwt.  of  silk, 
vaiying  in  value  from  28.  to  S5s.  a  pound,  were  struck  out,  and  the  consequent  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  the  result. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  "  Mr.  Bumby  exhibits  still  more  extensively  tbaa 
Mr.  Homersham  fraudulent  transactions,  perpetrated  in  tueh  a  way,  ae  ifrepretemUd 
correctly t  would  go  far  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  offlcert,  all  credit  in  Hi  troden, 
or  any  reliance  upon  the  tystem  pursued  at  the  Oustom-house,**  The  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  threw  as  much  discredit  on  Bumby  as  relieved  the  general  body  of  offioera 
from  reproach,  or  softened  the  imputations  against  them.  But  it  is  adxaitted,  that 
from  highest  to  lowest  they  or  their  wives  procure  silk  dresses  from  wfaoleeate 
houses,  where  no  other  goods  are  sold  by  retail.  The  inquirers  say  *■  this  point  ia 
not  of  much  moment,'*  yet  why  should  dresses  be  sold  (or  given}  to  them,  •/  all 
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ranktt  by  wholesale  hoiuefl,  unleflA  those  houses  reoeiyed  fayonrs  or  ezpeeied  them 
from  all  the  qffleen  t 

**  From  what  has  transpired  before  ns,"  say  the  Oommissioners,  **  tueh  a  praetiee 
vould  item  not  to  be  considered  objectionahle,  unless  bad  motiyes  can  he  proved  in  con- 
nexion with  it ;  but  many  instanoes  have  been  stated  to  ns  of  the  officers  obtaining 
silk  dresses  and  other  goods  for  their  wives  from  houses  not  accustomed  to  retail 
transactions,  but  large  wholesale  importers  of  such  goods."  Subsequently  they 
say : — "  But  supposing  the  transactions  are  without  improper  motiyes  on  the  part 
of  the  officer,  a  large  bill  is  by  degrees  run  up  against  him,  and  the  trader  presses 
for  its  payment.  An  importation  of  goods  is  just  at  that  'time  submitted  to  the 
inspection  and  the  valuation  of  the  same  officer ;  a  small  variation  in  the  stated 
value  makes  aa  enonnoua  diilerenee  in  duty  to  the  trader,  and  the  officer  may  be 
freed  from  tiie  importunities  of  his  ereditor  if  he  only  consents  to  listen  to  his  asseve- 
rationa,  that  the  real  value  of  the  goods  is  such  as  he  states  it  to  be.  The  tempta- 
tion is  great,  the  facility  is  apparent,  and  the  probability  of  escape  from  detection  of 
tbe  error,  and  the  almost  certainty  that  no  proof  of  the  error  being  intentional  can  be 
adduced^  oBar  temptations  to  deviation  from  the  strict  performance  of  his  duty,  to 
whiidi  the  integrity  of  no  officer  ought  to  be  subjected.  If  the  officer  yields  once, 
he  is  ever  after  the  slave  of  the  party  who  has  thus  vanquished  his  integrity,  and 
the  frauds  on  the  revenue  are  thenceforward  habitual  and  unrestrained." 

Whatever  force  these  objections  possess,  and  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  for- 
midaUe,  it  goes  directly  against  the  levy  of  all  taxes,  indirectly,  by  means  of  the 
Custom-house.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  device  or  invention  to  prevent  collu- 
sion between  the  officers  who  value  goods,  the  importer  who  is  not  scrupulously 
conscientious,  the  clever  clerks  of  such  importers,  and  the  wives  or  other  female 
relativee  of  the  officers  who  accept  silks  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  supply 
the  friends  of  their  friends  at  a  prioe. 

It  is  true  that  greater  vigilance  has  been  suggested,  and  to  some  extent  enforeed ; 
the  nine  commissioners  have  been  recommended  to  do  something  more  for  tiieir 
salaries  of  £1,200  and  £2,000  a  year,  than  to  meet  in  a  room,  only  five  days  a  week 
for  only  two-thirds  of  the  year,  their  day*s  work  being  only  from  eleven  or  twelve 
to  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  day ;  their  work  being  such  as  never  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  import  and  export  trade.  They  became 
sensible,  so  long  ago  as  1840^  that  they  were  not  competent  to  the  performance  of 
the  duty  of  practical  superintendence,  and  obtained  the  creation  of  a  new  officer — 
an  inspector-general,  and,  subsequently,  of  assistant  inspectors-general.  There 
were  thus  more  patronage  and  more  public  salaries  added  to  the  department ;  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  they  should  themselves  do  more  work  until  the  inquiry 
of  1842  recommended  it.  The  surveyors  have  also  been  admonished  to  be  at  their 
duty  more  regularly  than  they  were  previously  to  that  period,  and  all  of  them  are 
recommended  not  to  purchase,  nor  to  accept  without  purchase,  silks  for  their  wives 
and  lady  friends  (including,  of  course,  friends'  friends) ;  hut  it  is  officially  acknow- 
ledged that  no  positive  order  can  he  issued  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  thbse  importers  of  silks,  gloves,  tobacco,  spirits,  wine, 
Ae.,  who  are  not  so  exact  in  their  conscientiousness  as  to  avoid  the  temptation 
which  our  pernicious  revenue  system  places  in  their  way,  become  wealthy  by  large 
profits ;  or  that,  by  selling  at  lower  prices  than  others,  they  diffuse  a  share  of  their 
profits  among  the  public.  The  converse  of  this  is  the  fact.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  goods 
smuggled,  and  paying  no  duty,  is  not  the  same  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  goods  admitted 
free  of  duty.  The  honest  merchant  who  pays  duty  is  exposed  to  a  ruinous  compe- 
tition ;  his  capital  is  sacrificed ;  industry  and  wages  sink  with  capital ;  integrity  is 
overthrown  by  force,  or  sapped  at  the  foundations ;  deception  becomes  a  study, 
fraud  a  science.  Success  is  talent.  To  obtain  a  place  in  the  Customs  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  many  young  men  of  education.  To  be  intimate  with  officers  of  the  Customs 
is  to  have  godfathers  for  all  your  children,— friends  entitled  to  sit  higher  at  table 
than  blood  relations.  Through  the  whole  servants  of  the  mercantile  establish, 
ments,  which  participate  in  those  frauds,  the  virus  is  diffused,  and  through  them, 
in  turn,  the  innocent  are  inoculated;  clerks,  shopmen,  messengers,  porters, 
earters,  errand  boys,  all  must  be  bribed ;  the  tobacco  factories  especial^  are  colleges 
where  servants  are  trained  to  defraud  the  State ;  the  conscience,  so  formed,  does 
not  diaerimi2iate  nicely  between  the  public  and  the  private  maatar. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xtt.  To  use  all  lawful  and  contdtutional  maana  of  inducing  the  moat  timd  economy  ia  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  doe  efficiency  in  the  aeveral  oepartmenta  of  thm 

puDlic  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  eqnitable  system  of  ^rect  taxation,  fairly 
levied  anon  prt^erty  and  income,  in  lien  of  ne  preaaot  nneqoal*  oompUcaled,  and  ea^eaeivaly- 

coUectea  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mbmbbrship.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Angmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  thoae 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  tpbe  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  IS  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pbnsion  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 
No.  VI.  Cobden'8  National  Budget. 
No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 
No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 
Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navt. 
Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 
No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooxe,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 


LIVERPOOL :  Pablished  by  the  Assocution,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  all 


Financial  Rbform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Lhrerpool,  M»xh,  1683. 


Priated  by  J.  R.  Williams  ft  Co.,  a,  School  Laae,  LiverpooL 


FINANCIAL   REFORM  TRACTS. 


FXB8T  SbBOBS.]  issued  1849.  No.  10. 


[KEPBINT.] 

N.B.^The  following  Tract  was  originally  issued  in  1840.  Some  of 
the  scandals  it  refers  to  have  since  been  annended,  but  it  Is  reprinted 
to  show  students  of  English  political  history  the  state  of  things 
existing  a  generation  ago,  and  how  nnuch  rennains  even  yet  to  be 
reformed* 


EVILS  OF  INDIRECT  TAXATION. 


THE  TEA  DUTY. 


SECTION  VL 

THB  INDIHBGT  TAX  X7F0N  A  COMMODITT,  SUCH  AS  TEA,  WITHDBAWB 
OAPITAL  FBOM  FBODUCTIVE  EMPLOTMENT. 

br  an  the  eridenoe  taken  and  disouBBioiui  raised  npon  the  tea  dnfy  hitherto,  the 
question  of  a  fixed  duty  on  all  qoaUties  as  now  levied,  or  an  od  valorem  dnty  (which 
is  a  graduated  tax,  varying  with  the  quality  or  supposed  quality  of  each  kind  of  tea), 
as  levied  after  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  in  1884  and  1886— this  question  has 
ocenpied  the  first  plaoe.  Merchants,  brokers,  and  revenue  oolleotors,  have  alike 
eondemned  the  ad  valorem  duty  as  impraotioable.  A  few  theorists,  with  Mr. 
M'Callooh  at  their  head,  writing  of  commerce,  as  the  liveliness  or  dulness  of  their 
imagination  may  suggest,  still  hold  out  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  tea. 

But  the  Financial  Beform  Association  takes  other  ground.  The  impracticability 
(A  levying  an  ad  valorem  duty— the  unfairness  of  levying  a  fixed  duty  on  all 
qiuQities— the  impolicy  of  taxing  an  article  so  necessary  to  domestic  comfort  as  tea, 
which  is  the  leading  article  of  commerce  with  three  hundred  millions  of  persons 
willing  to  be  customers  for  our  principal  manufactures,  lead  the  Association  to  the 
sltamative  of  free-trade  in  tea,  and  a  simple  tax  on  rent  instead;  it,  therefore, 
passes  over  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  an  ad  valoremt  or  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  of  duty. 

Besides  the  arguments  against  any  duty  on  tea,  dted  in  preceding  seetions,  there 
are  others.  One,  and  not  we  least,  is,  that  the  duty  requires  a  much  larger  amount 
of  oapital  to  be  invested  in  the  trade  than  wotdd  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the  trade 
fne  of  duty ;  and  this  results  in  benefit  to  nobody,  except  a  few  great  eapitalists 
who  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  if  that 
which  impoverishes  the  consumer  of  tea,  and  the  industrious  producer  of  national 
wsalth,  can  ultimately  be  a  benefit  even  to  the  capitalist,  whose  wealth  gives  him  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  capital  which  purchases  cotton  and  manufactures  it,  providing  maohineiy, 
paying  wages,  rent,  rates,  and  charges  of  conveyance  to  and  from  the  seaport ;  whidi 
piovidiM  ships,  victualling,  manning,  and  insuring  them,  to  carry  the  calico  to  Ohina ; 
wbidi ineoxs  all  the  risks  ol  delay,  flnetuating  markets,  and  local  charges  there; 
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which  hrings  tea  in  return,  again  manning,  Tioinalling,  and  insnring  the  ships ; 
paying  dnes  for  lights,  harbourage,  warehonsing,  and  all  the  attendant  charges,  be- 
Bides  interest  on  its  own  amount ; — tJiat  capital,  though  it  land  the  tea  on  the  very 
wharf  whence  the  calico  was  shipped  which  went  to  purchase  it,  is  not  enough ; 
three  times  more  capital  is  required  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  tea.  If  £1,000  oondnoted 
the  transaction  up  to  this  point,  £3,000  additional  is  now  required,  and  is  with- 
drawn from  the  office  of  production  somewhere.  This  makes  £4,000.  It  is  not 
forthcoming,  but  at  a  per  centage.  Why  should  it  ?  It  liberates  the  tea  from  bond, 
and  is  exposed  to  all  the  risks  of  credit  and  bad  debts,  which  the  £1,000— the  actual 
purchase-money  of  the  tea— is  exposed  to.  And  it  is  withdrawn  from  that  produc- 
tive employment  which  makes  the  nation  more  wealthy,  and  yields  a  profit.  It 
jdelds  aio  profit,  adds  to  no  production  now ;  on  the  oontnury,  it  is  capital  advwofled 
l^r  the  purpose  of  making  the  nation  poorer  than  it  was.  But  a  per  centage  most 
be  paid  for,  or  realized  upon,  its  use.  The  wholesale  dealer  must  provide  £4,000 
instead  of  £1,000  to  purchase  the  tea,  and  must  charge  a  per  centage  for 
that  additional  capital  besides  reimbursing  himsell.  The  retail  dealer  must  find 
£4,000  instead  of  £1,000  to  purchase  the  tea,  besides  cash  to  pay  the  per  centages 
of  the  wholesale  dealer  on  the  extra  £3,000,  and  profit  on  the  £1,000  worth  of  tea ; 
and  he  must  have  a  per  centage  for  his  extra  £3,000,  besides  profit  on  his  £1,000 
worth  of  tea. .  The  housewife  pays  4s.  6d.  for  her  pound  of  black  tea,  instead  of  lOd. 
or  Is. ;  and  little  slip-shod  Sally  is  sent  by  her  mother  to  buy  half  as  ounoe  of  tea, 
^hen  otherwise  she  would  have  been  sent  for  two  ounces  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
The  cotton  moves  slowly  to  the  mills,  and  the  mills  stand  still  or  work  short  time, 
or  afford  short  wages  to  tho^  who  are  buying  their  half-ounce  or  ounce  of  tea 
instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  because  £4,000  is  required  to  bring  the  tea  into  the 
market  instead  of  £1,000,  and  because  it  takes  as  much  money  to  buy  an  ounoe  as 
it  sliould  do  to  buy  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Westminster,  speaking  on  thia  branch  of  the  subject,  says  : — 
I  think  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tea  would  not  benefit  the  trader  with  capital.  I 
think  the  trade  has  advantages  in  high  prices.  I  will  give  an  example — the  present 
price  of  sound  congou  tea  is  about  lOd.  to  lid.  in  the  market.  The  duty  is  2s.  21d. ; 
that  makes  it  3s.  l^d. ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  that  tea  at  48.  a 
pound.  If  that  tea  were  to  continue  at  lid.  a  pound  and  the  duty  at  Is.,"  (Mr. 
Wilson  is  contending  for  a  one-shilling  fixed  duty),  "  you  would  have  that  tea  sold 
at  2s.  4d.  a  pound,  so  that  the  difference  in  the  duty  would  be  Is.  2d.,  and  the 
difference  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  Is.  8d, 

Q.  You  state  that  the  difference  in  the  duty  would  be  Is.  2d.,  while  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  Is.  8d. ;  will  you  explain  why  the 
difference  in  price  would  not  precisely  correspond,  but  would  be  greater  than  the 
difference  of  the  duty  ? 

A.  Because  the  capital  employed  would  he  le$8,  and  the  competition  be  greater. 
The  proportion  of  5d.  per  pound  profit  on  2$,  4d.  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  lOA. 
upon  4b.  a  man  who  keeps  a  small  shop  has  not  capital  now  to  go  and  buy  a  eheet 
of  tea  ;  he  goes  to  a  great  house — that  man  buys  his  Tibs,  or  his  141b8.  of  tea,  and 
then  he  retails  it  out  to  the  poor,  and  there  is  an  intermediate  profit  upon  the  trans- 
action. If  credit  be  given,  he  pays  a  larger  profit  still.  If  the  price  were  less,  he 
would  be  able  to  hny  a  chest  and  save  the  intermediate  profit,  and  have  the  advan- 
tages of  overweight." 

Hr.  Brodribb,  of  Liverpool,  urged  those  facts  more  strongly,  and  from  the 
obtusendss  of  one  or  more  of  the  n^embers  of  the  committee  who  could  not  see  or 
understand  them,  at  greater  length,  he  said:— 

**  The  ^oor  class  of  people  consume  the  best  tea,  because  they  find  it  the  cheapest. 
I  have  stated  the  average  price  of  black  tea  to  be  Is.  Ifd.,  and  of  green  tea  to  be 
Is.  6id.  The  inference  which  I  wish  to  draw  from  that  is  the  great  impolii^  and 
injustice  of  the  present  heavy  duty  of  2s.  2^.  on  tea.  On  low  congous  at  8d.,  whieh 
is  £2  16s.  a  chest,  the  duty  is  not  less  than  £9  2s.,  and  it  necessarily  interferes 
with  the  extension  of  the  trade,  creating  a  necessity  for  a  very  mudi  larger  amount 
of  capital  than  would  otherwise  be  required.  Where  the  cost  of  the  article  is  £8, 
and  the  duty  on  it  £9,  of  course  a  remunerating  profit,  both  for  the  interest  of 
«money  and  insurance  against  risk  of  losses  by  bad  debts,  must  belplaeed^oiajlhe 


■Moaitof  ttMdatf  M  w«Il  m  upon Um  tea.  It  Ming$  the  duHt  in  effect  tonoleee 

Oofi  JKf.  9d,apomd,   So  thai  Um  tea  whieh  ia  sold  at  8d.  (in  bond)  before  it  can 

eome  into  the  shop  of  the  retail  dealer  eoate  no  less  than  8s.  6d." 
This  seems  elear  enough  to  be  understood,  but  Mr.  Brodribb  was  asked— 
Q.  "  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  you  make  the  calonlationB  that  the  duty  is 

laised  in  elfeot  from  2s .  2id.  to  2s.  9d.  f 
A.  **  By  adding  a  profit  of  25  per  oent.  for  the  intsreit  of  money ^  and  the  necessary 

risk  attending  the  payment  of  the  duty.   In  point  of  fact,  to  the  wholesale  dealer 

the  doty  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  eost  of  the  tea." 
This  satisfied  some  of  the  members,  but  not  alL  The  examination  oontinued : — 
Q.  **  You  say  that  8d.  tea  does  not  reaeh  the  retail  seller  except  at  a  price  of 

8s.  6d.  a  pound ;  is  that  the  selling  price  f  or  does  he  put  a  profit  upon  it  before  he 

nUsitr 

A.  That  is  the  cost  price  to  him,  with  the  duty  and  25  per  oent.  added  to  that 
dnty ;  and  upon  that  he  has  to  put  his  profit  upon  the  tea ;  or,  rather,  if  you  take 
the  profit  upon  the  tea  d  the  Talue  of  8d.  at  2d.,  and  a  profit  upon  the  duty  of 
2s.  at  ejd.,  the  retaU  dealer  would  then  be  able  to  sell  that  tea  at  3s.  7d.  after 
gettmg  25  per  oent.  profit. 

Q.  **  Is  it  usual,  upon  transactions  of  that  kind  to  add  25  per  oent.  for  the  advance 
of  mon^  for  the  payment  of  that  duty  f 

A.  •*  When  the  wholesale  dealer  has  to  giye  an  open  credit  of  three  or  fiye  months, 
snd  he  has  to  run  the  risk  of  losses  by  bad  debts,  he  must  have  some  profit  as  a 
guarantee  and  insuranee  against  those  risks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  usual,  speaking  as  a  man  of  ^business/. to  add  25  per  oent. 
for  the  advance  of  mon^  for  the  pre-payment  of  the  duty  for  any  article  ? 

A.  I  think  25  per  cent,  between  the  tea  leaying  the  hands  of  the  importer  and 
reaching  the  consumer,  is  a  usual  advance  compared  with  nearly  all  other  articles. 

Q.  **  You  say  that  there  is  25  per  oent.  charged  for  the  advance  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  duty? 

A.  **  No.  I  do  not  say  that.  The  duty  forme  a  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in 
the  person^e  trade^  both  the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail  dealer.  He  requires  a 
profit  upon  the  duty  ae  much  as  he  does  upon  the  first  cost  of  the  tea.  And  if^  upon 
100  chests  of  tea,  which  he  could  get  from  the  importer  for  £300,  he  has  to  pay  £900 
more  before  it  can  be  put  into  his  warehouse,  and  sent  to  the  shop  of  the  retail  dealer, 
he  must  have  a  profit  upon  £lji00.  I  think  that  the  profit  on  the  article,  after  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  importer,  and  before  it  reaches  the  oonsumer,  will  generally, 
one  way  or  another,  amount  to  25  per  cent. 

Q.  "  Upon  the  tea  and  upon  the  duty,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  bad  debts, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  25  per  cent,  is  charged  f 

A.  *'  I  mean  between  the  time  when  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  importer  and  the 
time  when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

Q.  **  Taking  the  prioe  of  the  importing  merchant  at  what  ? 

A.  **  At  8d.  Then  I  put  25  per  cent,  on  that  8d.  before  it  comes  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  consumer  of  the  tea.  Having  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  whole- 
sale trade  and  the  retail  trade,  to  that  I  add  2s.  2^,,  which  is  the  duty ;  and  upon 
that  I  add  25  per  cent,  more,  which  brings  it  up  to  2s.  9d.,  making  the  cost  Ss.  7d. 
to  the  consumer." 

This  evidence  can  neither  be  controverted  as  matter  of  fact,  nor  strengthened  as 
matter  of  argument.  With  it  we  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  tea  trade,  as  affecting 
the  question  of  dibict  against  ihdibxot  taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  indirect  tax  of  the  tea  duty  obstructa  the  exchange  of  onr 
manufactures  with  the  Chinese,  by  limiting  the  consumption  of  one  of  the  most 
desirable  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country ;  that  it  thus  restricts  the  employment  of 
produfltive  capital,  the  employment  of  industrious  hands  seeking  to  be  employed,  and 
keepa  wages  low ;  that  it  affords  an  irresistible  premium  upon  adulteration  and  fraud, 
preventing  the  best  qualities  of  tea  from  being  imported,  and  deteriorating  the 
others;  that  it  opposes  the  social  comfort  and  moral  elevation  of  the  working 
miOioiis  of  Uie  population ;  that  it  not  only  obstructs  the  employment  of  capital  in 
oar  produetive  manufactures,  but  withdraws  it  from  the  offices  of  production,  to  be 
SBipk^  without  profit,  and  at  an  aoflnmulating  loss  in  the  artificial  enhancement 
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of  priee ;  that  while  it  keepe  ihips  empty,  and  reilniiis  the  ifalplmilte  from 

proridisg  the  TeBsels  which  an  enlarged  trade  would  require,  it  feeda  the  impro- 
videnoe  of  a  ajBtem  of  goyemment  to  which  the  payers  of  a  direot  tax  wotdd  not 
enbmit.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  chief  taxes  for  the  eolleetion 
of  which  our  enormous  revenue  system  is  maintained  at  an  expense  of  about  aercn 
miiliona  sterling  a  year,  the  Council  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  pronoonoe 
against  the  tax  on  tea  in  any  form,  and  of  any  amount. 


Ow  such  Onstom-house  frauds  as  those  indicated  in  the  six  prerions  seotionB,  the 
Association  might  continue  its  proofs,  and  add  to  them  from  evidence  elicdted  by 
Parliamentaiy  committees  and  known  by  experience,  until  volumes  were  written  and 
printed.  But  volumes  are  not  read  when  the  matter  is  the  same,  again  and  again 
repeated;  or,  if  read  by  a  few  persons,  volumes  on  such  topics  are  not  fixed  in  the 
memory,  digested,  and  practically  applied. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  accommodates  those  who  are  too  busy  or  too 
impatient  to  read  volumes ;  and,  while  they  do  so,  hope  to  reach  by  their  Traoti 
those,  too  many  in  number,  who  do  not  read,  or  think,  or  inquire  about  the 
principles  of  national  wealth,  until  the  facts  connected  with  them  are  strong, 
vividly,  and  repeatedly  placed  before  them. 

They,  therefore,  pass  from  the  question  of  direct  against  indirect  taxation,  as 
illustrated  by  the  robbeiy  of  the  revenue  through  the  revenue  servants — a  great,  yet 
a  minor  consideration  —and  proceed  to  the  question  of  direct  against  tfufirect  taxation, 
as  illustrated  by  the  obstacles  which  indirect  taxation  opposes  to  productive  industry 
and  the  free  operation  of  productive  capital. 

They  first  take  the  Ua  trade,  and  will  glance  briefly  at  its  history. 

At  what  precise  period  tea  became  known  in  Britain  is  uncertain,  but  prior  to 
1667  none  was  imported  by  the  Bast  India  Company.  The  small  4|uantitiet 
introduced  about  that  time  were  decocted,  and  in  the  liquid  state  were  subject  to  an 
excise  duty  of  8d.  per  gallon,  being  sold  in  coffee-houses  and  similar  pUoes  of 
refreshment. 

In  1667  the  East  India  Company  sent  out  their  first  orders  for  lOOlbs.  of  the  best 
'*  tay"  as  it  was  then  expressed  m  speech  and  writing. 

From  that  period  up  to  1700  the  anty  on  tea  was  altered  several  times,  and  the  sdling 
price  varied  from  lOs.  to  24b.  per  lb.  for  an  article  supposed  to  have  been  of  equal  ^alfty. 

In  1747  the  tea  duty  was  reduced,  and  the  consumption  greatly  increased.  In  Uie 
following  year  the  duty  was  further  reduced  on  certain  qualities,  and  the  consumptioB 
was  further  increased  in  consequence. 

In  1784  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  reached  about  five  million  pounds 
weight.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  taking  the  initiative  in  those  measures  of  a  reformed 
commercial  policy,  which  the  country  condemned,  as  with  one  voice,  in  the  advocacy  of 
which  he  toiled  against  prejudice,  ignorance,  party  spirit,  and  ingrstitude.  for  six  years, 
and  succeeded  but  partially  with  some ;  and  was  defeated  entirely  in  others.  He  was 
defeated  (1786)  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland ; 
was  successful  only  in  a  partial  degree  in  opening  a  trade  with  France  (1787) ;  hot 
succeeded  in  very  materially  reducing  the  tea  duties  (1784).  At  that  period  the  dntj 
was  Is.  per  lb.  on  all  qaalities,  with  an  additional  67  per  cent,  of  ad  valorem  duty. 
These  Mr.  Pitt  reduced  to  12|  per  cent.  Immediately  the  consumption  rose.  It  was 
about  five  millions  in  1784,  and  in  1795  had  reached  twenty-one  million  pounds  weight. 

In  the  latter  year  the  war-spirit  of  nearly  all  the  British  people,  throu|^h  pohtieal 
mistakes  of  all  classes,  rendered  an  augmentation  of  taxes  requisite  to  maintam  the  war 
against  France ;  a  war  which  undid  all  the  good,  and  much  more,  effected  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  first  eight  years  of  his  Ministry.  Tea  was  one  of  those  artioles  which  the  Minifftw 
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iMdily  laid  bold  of  for  his  war  budget.  H«  increased  tbe  tax  from  12}  to  20  per  cent, 
and  ioon  alter  to  a  bigber  rate,  by  wbicb  the  conaumptloii  was  restricted.  Nine  additions 
to  the  daty  were  imposed  from  1796  to  1834 — tbe  penod  when  the  East  India  Company's 
ohsiter  was  abrogated.  At  this  last  period,  though  the  number  of  pounds  weight  taken 
finr  the  United  Kingdom  was  greater  than  in  1795,  it  was  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been 


At  the  expiration  of  tbe  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  tax  was  96  per 
otnt  for  all  teas  sold  under  two  sbillinga  per  poond,  and  100  per  cent,  for  aU  at  and 
abofs  two  Bhillingii  per  pound. 

In  1884,  the  trade  being  opened,  an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  the  dufy  aooording 
to  a  scale  whioh  was  supposed  to  mark  quality,  namely.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  on  tbe  lowest 
tea,  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  on  the  middle,  and  8s.  per  lb.  on  the  finest  kinds.  This  scale  was 
alio  oonstraeted  on  the  principle  of  taxing  the  artide  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated 
with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent. 

In  1886  this  was  abandoned  as  impracticable  to  all,  and  ruinous  to  many  mer- 
chants ;  and  other  schemes  were  deyised,  whioh,  partially  more  sound,  had  and  still 
ha?e  the  elements  of  ruin  to  capital  and  wrong  to  society  in  them.  Human  in- 
gsnuity  has  exhausted  itself  in  deyices  to  make  this  tax  bear  easily  and  equitably  on 
the  consumers  of  tea.  Failure  has  followed  failure.  A  very  low  duty  might  have 
folfilled  some  of  the  conmieroial  hopes  and  political  prophecies  formed  at  the 
diflerent  changes ;  but  while  the  national  Exchequer  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  the 
high  duties — ^no  substitute  being  oflered— the  reduction  of  the  duties  was  not  enough 
to  tiberate  and  nourish  this  mighty  arm  of  commerce — an  infant  arm  then  and  now ; 
a  giant's  arm  destined  to  be.  But  the  Financial  Beform  Association  offers  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  unwise  impost,  which  shall  at  once  meet  the  legitimate  wants  of  the 
national  Exchequer,  and  set  this  branch  of  commerce  free  to  grow  to  its  natural 
magnitude. 

It  oflen  to  teach  the  nation  how  simple  and  efficient  direct  is  over  indirect 
taiation. 

SoTcral  deyices  were  presented  to  the  country,  but  not  enacted  as  law,  instead  of 
the  scale  last  named.  That  at  last  adopted  was  a  uniform  duty  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 
sntil  1840.  At  that  period  the  financial  necessities  and  political  despair  of  a 
nominally  liberal  Qovemment,  obtained  an  addition  of  five  per  cent,  to  nearly  all 
Costoma'  duties.  This  brought  the  tax  upon  tea  up  to  2s.  2^  per  lb.,  at  which 
(1849)  it  still  continues.* 

In  1847  a  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Conmions  was  appointed,  on  petition  of  the 
msrohants  interested  in  the  trade  with  China,  of  whose  report  and  eyidenoe  the 
CooBcil  of  the  Association  will  now  ayail  themselves.  The  committee  consisted  of — 
Lord  Sandon  (ohaiiman),  Mr.  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Beckett,  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Brown, 
Hr.  Cardwell,  Bfr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Haroourt,  Mr.  Hawes,  Viscount  Jooelyn,  Mr. 
ICathewBon,  Mr.  Moftatt,  Blr.  John  Abel  Smith,  Mr.  Spooner,  Sir  George  Staunton. 

This  committee  sat  sixteen  days,  the  average  attendance  being  upwards  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members.  It  examined  forty-six  witnesses,  comprising  seventeen 
merchants  engaged  extensively  in  tbe  trade  with  China,  amongst  whom  were  the 
«h""nftTi  and  the  deputy-chairman  of  the  London  East  India  and  China  Association ; 
the  president  of  tiie  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  five  manufacturers  engaged 
hi  the  making  and  shipping  of  goods  for  the  China  markets ;  nine  persons  in  the 
hoBM  tea  trade ;  the  seeretaiy  of  the  National  Temperanoe  Bodety,  and  others,  of 
whom  nineteen  have,  more  or  lessi  resided  in  China,  and  have  been  more  or  less 
snnneoted  with  the  trade  there ;  from  whioh  persons  the  committee  derived  a  large 
masa  of  most  useful  and  minute  information,  extending  to  upwards  of  four  thousand 
Bine  hundred  questions  and  answers,  on  which  their  report  has  been  founded. 

Begarding  the  exorbitance  of  the  duty,  ita  limiting  our  exports,  and  ultimately 
endangering  altogether  our  trade  with  China,  and  thereby  seriously  interfering  with 
the  employment  of  labour,  the  report  says : — **  Tour  committee  regret  to  state,  on 
vadonbted  evidence,  that  the  trade  with  China  has  been  iot  some  time  in  a  veiy 
onsatisiMtory  position,  and  that  the  result  of  our  extended  inteieonrse  has  by  no 


*  la  1868  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  and  on  the  1st.  of  June,  1806,  it  was  further  redaoed 
lo  Od.  per  lb. ,  at  which  flgore  It  stOlOSSS)  stands,  and  the  consumption  inl881  was  l(»,226k9U  Ibe, 
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means  realised  the  ]u8t  ezpeetatioxui  ^nrfaieh  btTV  been  naturally  founded  on  a  turn 
aooess  to  bo  magnificent  a  market. 

"  Whether  we  look  to  the  tables  of  exports,  whieh  mark  a  declension  of  exports  in 
nearly  eyery  branch  of  manofactore,  or  listen  to  the  statements  of  expeiicnoed 
merchants  and  mannfactorers,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conelasion. 

<(  We  find  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  decline  between  the  yean  1846-46 
from  £1,785,141  to  £1,246,618  in  value ;  those  of  woollens,  in  the  samepeiiod,  from 
£639,228  to  £489,668. 

*'  We  find  that  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  trade  for  the  same  yeart,  the  loss 
taken  both  ways,  t.«.,  that  on  the  manufactures  sent  out,  and  on  the  tea  brought  home 
in  payment,  may  be  fairly  stated  at  from  86  to  40  per  cent. ;  so  great,  indeed,  that 
some  manufacturers  haye  abandoned  the  trade  altogether,  and  that  much  of  the  tea 
lately  sent  home  has  been  sent  on  Chinese  account,  the  English  merchant  dedining 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  venture.  We  find  that  the  difficulties  of  the  trade  do  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  demand  in  China  for  articles  of  British  manufacture,  or  from  the 
increasing  competition  of  other  nations.  There  is  no  evidence  that  foreign  competi- 
tion is  to  be  seriously  apprehended  in  the  articles  of  general  demand.  The  sole 
difficulty  is  in  providing  a  return. 

Of  these  (tea  and  silk)  England  and  the  United  States  are  nearly  the  sole  con- 
sumers ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  advantages  which  were  so  naturally  expected 
from  commercial  access  to  a  civilised  empire  of  above  800,000,000  people,  are 
practically  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  these  countries  are  williag  or  able  to 
consume  these  two  products  of  the  soil  of  China.** 

After  alluding  to  the  silk  trade,  the  committee  proceed  to  say On  a  first  cost, 
ranging  on  the  qualities  in  most  general  demand  from  8d.  to  lOd.  in  the  ports  of 
China,  if  any  reduction  can  be  effected,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  mexchant, 
but  would  have  no  important  elfect  upon  the  selling  prices  in  England.  It  is  only 
through  the  duty — a  duty,  on  the  average  qualities,  of  about  200  per  cent.,  and  on 
the  worst  qualities  of  about  850  per  cent. — Uiat  any  such  reduction  to  the  consumer 
can  be  effected,  as  to  stimulate  consumption  in  any  sensible  degree,  and  such  a 
redaction  thus  becomes  essential  to  a  healthy  and  extended  tnde." 

As  affecting  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  our  relations  with  China,  the 
report  observes : — "  That  it  is  also  desirable  in  itself  as  promoting  the  tncroased 
consumption  of  a  beverage  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  every  dass  of  our  population, 
and  one  which  is  increasingly  desired  as  a  substitute  for  iutoxicating  liquors ;  and 
that  it  would  be  no  more  than  is  due  to  the  Chinese,  who  tax  our  products  so  lightlyi 
while  we  burden  theirs  so  heavily,  and  with  such  inconvenience  to  their  trade." 

Eespecting  the  effect  of  such  reduction  on  the  revenue,  the  committee  remark :  — 
**  In  fEict,  the  whole  difficulty  exists  in  the  effect  which  any  material  reduction,  and 
none  other  would  be  of  much  value,  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  the  reiouirees  of 
the  ExeJiequerJ* 

This  the  Association,  as  already  stated  in  Ibis  seetion,  is  providing  for. 


SECTION  vm. 

THE  TEA  DUTY. 

The  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  tea  dnfy,  by  the  House  of 
Commons'  committee  of  1847,  and  by  the  witnesses  which  that  committee  examined, 
are  arguments  bearing  with  equal  truth,  and  far  greater  foroe,  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  duty. 

It  was  proved  that  a  reduction  of  the  tax  of  2s.  2}d.  per  lb.  to  Is.  would  inoreaso 
consumption  of  tea  in  Britain,  and  facilitate  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in 
China.  But  by  the  lame  proofs  the  free  import  of  tea  would  effect  those  desirable 
results  sooner,  and  in  a  larger  proportion  of  increase,  than  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  present  high  and  the  proposed  low  duty. 

Evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  that  which  not  even  the  most  obstinate  unbeUerer 
in  free-trade  denies  or  doobisi  namely,  that  tea  Is  preferable  to  l&tozie«idsgliqoon; 
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that  aoeud  oomfozi,  moral  dignity,  and  mteUeoinal  straogth,  arise  and  Ace  ex^ndacl, 
through  society  whereyer  temperanoe  leads  the  way ;  that  tea  is  the  genius  of  tern-, 
peranoe,  oanying  with  it  a  happier  life  wherever  it  enters  a  family,  and  dislodges  that 
thief  and  tyrant  whieh  at  onoe  steals  away  the  grains  and  the  money ;  that  tea  is 
reatrained  in  its  regenerating  mission  by  the  heavy  tax  npon  its  use ;  and  that,  if 
the  tax  were  reduced,  it  would  be  more  effioient  as  a  moral  agent  for  good.  But  how 
muoh  more  would  the  dboUHon  of  the  tax  enlarge  the  moral  agency  of  this  neioessary 
otVdet 

Let  ne  glance  at  some  ot  the  evidence.  First,  at  the  proofs  given  by  commercial 
witnesses  that  the  tea  daty  is  an  overpowering  enemy  to  the  extension  of  British 
ejqiorts  to  China. 

Mr.  Bobert  Gtardner  stated : — **  I  am  a  spinner  and  manufacturer,  and  have  been 
a  oomiderable  shipper  to  Ohina.** 

<•  What  have  you  felt  to  be  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  your  transactions  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  most  injurious :  our  trade  is  limited  only  by  our  returns.  As  to  the 
eapftbilitiBS  and  dispositions  of  the  Chinese,  I  believe  that  if  they  had  tlie  means  of 
fo^ngjor  themih^  vsctuld  take  nearly  all  the  goods  that  we  could  manufacture  in 
LaneoMhire" 

This  is  a  remarkable  dedaration ;  but  Mr.  Gardner  is  speaking  the  opinion  of 
many  other  experienced  merdhants,  and  is  referring  to  the  requirements  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  customers,  inhabitants  of  China.   He  continues 

"  It  has  been  asked  why  we  should  continue  so  bad  a  trade :  permit  me  to  say 
that  we  never  contemplated  the  present  state  of  things.  We  took  the  matter  as 
cartidn  that,  after  the  Chinese  had  taken  almost  aU  the  duty  off  our  goods,  our 
Qonrenunent  would  have  met  them  with  a  corresponding  reduction.  Anticipating 
this,  we  continued  our  shipments.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  when  he  was  in  Manohes-. 
ter,  spoke  much  about  the  facilities  for  extending  our  trade,  and  we  still  hoped  that 
QoYemment  would  have  remitted  part  of  the  duty  on  tea.  Therefore,  we  continued 
to  ship  not  what  the  Chinese  could  have  consumed,  but  to  the  extent  we  considered 
they  had  the  means  of  paying  for.  In  consequence,  the  entire  trade  of  1846  has 
been  most  disastrous.  There  has  not  only  been  a  loss  upon  all  the  goods  shipped 
in  1846,  but  a  great  loss  upon  the  returns.  We  anticipated,  when  ike  trade  was, 
opened,  a  jerj  large  and  beneficial  intercourse  with  China,  but  instead  of  which 
most  houses  in  the  trade  have  sufiered  heavy  losses.  It  has  been  almost  ruinous 
trade." 

The  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  calico  in  Manchester  and  of  tea  in  China 
ia  instmetlve;  it  was  referred  to  in  Tract  Ko.  3,  but  will  bear  repetition,  now  that 
the  Association  are  going  more  fully  into  the  question  of  the  tea  duty : — 

^*  The  committee/'  said  Mr.  Gardner,  '*  have  heard  shirtings  named.  A  piece  of 
shirting,  the  cost  of  which,  in  Manchester,  is  from  about  9s.  6d.  to  lis.,  according 
to  the  quality,  will  purchase  twelve  pounds  of  the  average  quality  of  tea.  The 
Chinese  levy  a  duty  upon  that  piece  of  shirting  of  7|d. ;  and  we  levy  upon  the  tea 
which  we  receive  in  exchange  for  it  26s.  8d.  Gray  cotton  shirting  is  one  of  the 
largest  articles  of  export*  Tarn  is  the  next  largest  article.  Upon  yam  they  levy 
a  duty  of  near  five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  lb. ;  12  lbs.  of  average  quality  of  yarn,  or 
one  piece  of  average  quality  of  shirtings,  will  more  than  pay  for  121bs.  of  the 
awrage  quality  of  tea.  I  am  convinced  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  might  be 
made,  if  it  were  done  judioiousty,  without  any  loss  whatever  to  the  revenue. 

I  find  that  in  1788,  the  duty  was  about  8s.  6d.  the  lb.  In  speaking  of  th^ 
qnality  and  the  price  of  tea,  the  trade  always  alludes  to  one  standard  qualitv;  This 
standard  quality,  in  1788,  was  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  the  lb.,  Lududing  the  duty,  which  wafl 
t^en  about  8s.  6d.  In  1784,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  12  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  con- 
sequently the  price  to  consumers  was  from  8s.  8d.  to  Ss.  lOd. ;  and  the  consumption 
rose  in  one  year  from  4,700,000  lbs.  weight  to  10,159,000  lbs. ;  and  the  year  after  it 
was  15,851,000  lbs.  In  1795,  within  twelve  years  afterwards,  the  consumption 
rose  to  21,342,000  lbs.  If  the  Committee  wiU  calculate,  they  will  find  that  the 
public  paid  more  money  for  tea  in  1784,  at  the  price  of  Ss.  8d.  to  3s.  lOd.,  than  they 
paid  the  previous  year  when  it  was  7s.  6d.  to  88. 

**  The  consumption  of  tea  contuiued  to  increase  more  or  less,  as  the  duty  was 
Ughar  « low«r,  &U  last  year  (1846)  it  was  46,000,000  lbs.  I  beUere  if  the  duty 
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wm  nduoedfrom  Ss.  WL  to  Is.  6d.,  the  oonramptlon  would  be  at  leaet  (K),000,OOOIIii. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  eTeryjsonnd  extra  eoxummed  of  tea  woiild  eam  • 
oonsnxni  E>tion  of  4  lbs.  of  BOgar.  This  is  the  groeer's  oalealation  for  families  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  two  ounoes  of  tea  to  eight  ounoes  of  sugar  to  eteh 
serrant  per  week.  *  *  I  belioTe  it  wonld  give  emplojment  to  20,000  workpeople 
extra,  and  to  at  least  50  Tessels  extra  of  400  tons  eaeh.'* 

Mr.  Oardner  snbseqaently  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  farther  rednetion  of 
the  tea  duty,  at  the  rate  of  threepenoe  per  year,  until  it  reaches  sixpenoe  per  lb. 
He  thinks  the  quantity  used  would  be  so  muoh  greater  than  it  now  is  that  there 
would  be  no  defiden^  in  the  revenue ;  but  he  reckons  the  duty  on  sugar  in  hit 
estimate,  which  is  to  be  viewed  not  as  likely  to  yield  a  certain  revenue,  inereasiiig 
« with  the  consumption  of  tea,  but,  rather,  as  a  certain  hindrance  to  the  use  of  tea. 
It  has  been  proved,  by  evidence  not  to  be  questioned,  that  many  of  the  working 
population,  espedally  in  factories,  drink  their  tea  without  sugar.  Cheaper  tee 
would  induce  them  to  use  it  more  freely  than  at  present,  but  sugar  taxed  as  new 
would  only  confirm  them  in  the  rejection  of  it ;  consequently,  the  a&olttion,  rather 
than  the  reduetiont  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  becomes  one  question.  This  esn 
only  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation. 

Nor  would  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  and  part  of  the  tea  duty  admit  of  thst 
large  addition  to  the  employment  of  shipping  which  would  immediately  follow  their 
repeaL  Nor  would  the  coast-guard  and  custom-house  system  be  less  expensive  to 
the  public,  vexatious  to  the  importer,  and  demoralising  to  the  servants  of  eommeree 
than  they  are  now.  While  the  existence  of  the  present  revenue  system  is  found  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason,  even  with  legislators  favourable  to  the  entire  abrogation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  for  retaining  Uie  restrictions  upon  the  coasting  trade ;  becaiue, 
they  si^,  the  presence  of  foreign  vessels  coasting  on  the  British  shores,  thou^  oi^y 
to  deliver  cargoes  carried  from  foreign  countries,  if  out  of  the  usual  homemd- 
bound  tracks,  would  afford  a  cover  for  smuggling  which  the  revenue  cruisets  could 
not  detect.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  this  supposition,  it  is  argument  agiiiisl 
indirect  taxation  and  the  revenue  system.  We  have  that  commerce  which  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  freedom  and  augmentation  of  shipping  crippled  upon  both 
sides,  and  shipping  itself  restricted  to  a  limited  trade  under  the  name  of  being 
protected.  Baau,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  taxed  articles  would  spread  fleets  upon  the 
ocean  which  do  not  yet  exist,  if  those  taxed  articles  were  admitted  free  of  dnij.  To 
ease  commerce  from  the  bondage  of  the  navigation  laws,  an  effort  is  made  to  repesl 
them ;  but  the  revenue  system  is  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  free  navigstkn 
on  the  coasts,  and  the  tax  on  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  &c,  demands  the 
oontinnance  of  the  revenue  system. 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Qardner's  evidence  he  is  asked 

**  Have  you  observed  the  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  the  working  elasses  of  s 
reduction  of  duty  upon  tea  ?" 
And  answers:— 

**  I  believe  it  would  be  very  great.  I  come  a  good  deal  into  c<»itaot  with  the 
working  dassee,  who  have  manifested  greater  anxiety  for  tea  to  be  cheaper  thsa 
they  have  done  either  about  com  or  sugar,  or  anything  else.  Most  factory  hands 
have  a  great  taste  for  it.  I  have  seen  them  take  it  without  either  milk  or  soger. 
It  has  come  into  such  universal  use  because  it  requires  no  management  in  the 
cooking ;  it  only  requires  boiling  water,  which  they  can  always  obtain  in  a  milL 

**  It  has  been  said  that  the  consumption  of  tea  leads  to  a  consumption  of  spirits. 
Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? 

I  believe  the  very  reverse.  If  it  please  Qod  we  have  a  better  trade— tiiat  is, 
more  work  and  better  wages—- 1  think  it  very  probable  that  the  consumptioo  of  tes 
would  be  double  in  two  years,  if  sold  at  a  lower  price." 

He  then  reverts  to  the  losses  upon  the  tea  imported,  through  the  unoertaintar  ol 
commercial  exchanges,  or  barter  in  China,  and  says,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  sU 
the  tea  at  present  in  this  country  were  sold  at  the  veiy  highest  curreney  of  this  dsy,  . 
it  would  leave  to  the  importer  a  dear  loss  of  6d.  per  pound." 

Mr.  Walter  Budianan,  partner  in  a  house  in  Glasgow,  trading  for  many  years  to 
Singapore,  and  in  the  practice  of  making  remittances  to  Ohina,  staled  that  tea  is 
always  the  piindpal  means  of  remittance  from  China,  and  that  heavy  Iosbss  hsi 
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bMninfliUTed.  Heaaid,  "looDiider,  MfftraBChii»i8oonMnMd,ilto<iil«{imao/ 
<mr  trade  with  China  imut  he  the  extent  to  wkieh  we  can  eonmtme  tea  and  other 
ddneee  produce.**  And  he  added  that  the  taste  for  tea  was,  in  SeotUnd*  on  the 
inoreaie. 

Mr.  Parfaridge,  of  Manoheeter,  largely  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Ohina,  stated 

**  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  farther  exportation  of  our  mann- 
fMtores  to  China  without  an  alteration  in  tho  system  of  the  dnliee;  and  I  fear 
there  are  no  means  of  sending  out  oor  mannfaotnres  oheaper. 

Q.  **  The  amount  to  be  taken  by  the  Ohinese  is  limited  by  their  power  of  paying? 

A. Tee ;  it  has  got  to  a  barter  trade  ahnost  entirely.*' 

Mr.  Tomer,  depnty-ohauman  of  the  East  India  and  Ohina  Association  of  Iaw- 
pool,  stated  that  his  knowledge  of  the  trade  was  principally  as  regarded  the  eq»ort 
of  British  mannfaetores  to  China ;  the  present  position  of  the  trade  he  considered 
to  be  Tcry  nnsatisfaetoiy.  Goods  are  principally  sold  for  barter ;  if  yon  sell  goods 
for  cesh,  he  said,  yon  sell  them  at  a  very  inferior  prioe.  The  barter  makes  it  a  yery 
Iflngthy  trade.  It  is  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  months  before  the  retnms  are  got 
home;  and  it  is  six  or  eight  or  twelve  months  more  before  those  retoms  are  realised. 

Q.  Are  there  any  othiur  impediments  to  the  trade  besides  those  yon  have  men- 
tionedr 

A  '*  I  consider  that  if  the  dnty  on  tea  were  redoeed,  the  trade  wonld  become  a 
much  more  extensive  one  as  regards  the  export  of  mannfactnred  goods,  and  a  more 
ntiitectory  one.  I  think  the  probability  is  that  if  we  took  a  mnch  greater  quantity 
of  tea  from  the  Chinese,  as  we  should  do  imder  a  diminished  dnty,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  they  would  take  from  us  a  much  larger  quantity  of  goods.  Our  friends 
in  China,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  manfactured  goods,  spoke  of  English  goods 
fts  being  liked  by  the  Ohinese,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  taks  a  very 
laige  quantity  of  our  manufactures." 

Ahnost  every  mesoantile  witness  gives  similar  testimony ;  but  the  scientific 
witnesses  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  teas  through  the  duty  are  hardly  less 
important  We  shall  present  an  epitome  of  what  the  chemists  said  in  another 
Motion. 


THE  TEA  DUTY  PUBTHEB  EXEMPLIFIED.— IT  DETEBIOBATES  THE 
QUALITY  OF  TEA. 

It  is  almost  unneoessarv  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  professors  of  medicine  in 
favour  of  tea  as  an  article  of  diet  or  refreshment ;  the  experience  of  society  has 
deoided  that  question.  Dr.  Sigmond,  examined  by  the  Committee  of  1847,  said— 
'*I  think  it  is  the  very  best  fiuid  that  oan  be  taken.''  And—"  I  think  it  is  of  oreat 
inportanee  in  the  prevention  of  skui  diseases  in  comparison  with  any  fluid  we  nave 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in  former  years,  and  also  in  removing  glandular  affec- 
tkms.  I  think  scrofula  has  veiy  much  diminished  in  this  country  since  tea  has 
been  so  largely  used.  For  those  classes  of  society  who  are  not  of  labouring  habits, 
but  who  are  of  sedentary  habits,  and  exercise  the  mind  a  good  deal,  tea  is  of  great 
importance.  I  deddedly  consider  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importations 
of  tea  wonld  be  favourable  to  the  heahhy  condition  of  the  people." 

Proof  upon  proof  from  medical  men  might  be  adduced,  but  as  none  deny  the 
beneficial  effects  of  good  tea,  the  Association  need  not  occupy  space  at  any  length 
with  this  part  of  ih&  sukject. 

But  the  tea  must  be  good ;  not  a  spurious  article  compounded  of  British  leaves, 
wfaieh,  paying  no  dnfy,  are  mingled  with  tea,  and  sold,  as  if  the  enormous  duty 
on  tea— 800  per  cent. — ^had  been  paid  on  tbem.  Nor  must  the  tea  that  shaU  pro- 
mote health  be  the  compound  of  a  damaged  article  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
trtde,  through  indirect  taxation,  bring  into  the  market.  Nor  must  it  be  a  compound 
of  spent  leaves,  collected  with  industey  and  fraudulent  intent,  from  those  who  can 
ailord  the  good  article,  to  be  re-dried  ud  mingled  with  the  low  priced  tea  of  thiOM 
vho  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  tea  of  high  price. 
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Dr«  SlgiiiotMl  layi— 

*'  Some  yean  ago  Frofeaior  Gilbert  Bomett  and  myseli  wexe  xequwted  by  the 
Gonrt  of  Exoheqaer  to  examine  oertain  leaves,  sloe  and  other  leaves,  whieh,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  oolleoted  lor  the  purpose  of  adulterating  tea,  and  we  fonnd  that  it 
was  eairied  on  to  a  very  oonsiderable  extent." 

Q.    Do  yon  find  pmssio  add  both  in  green  and  in  black  tea? 

A.  **  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  fonnd  in  blade  tea.  It  has  existed  when  the 
tea  has  been  rendered  green  by  Prossian  bine.  I  beliere  Mr.  Davis,  in  1882,  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fonnation  of  green  tea  ont  of  black.  I  think  he  foond 
that  the  old  leaves  were  oolonred  first  of  all  with  tormexio^  and  afterwards  Prussian 
bine  was  added  to  give  the  colour  of  green  to  it." 

This  refers  to  a  process  of  fraud  in  China,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  Brilish  mercantile  influence.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly  so.  A  doser  inter- 
course with  the  Ohinese,  which  alone  can  be  obtained  through  extended  supplies  of 
British  goods  to,  and  demand  for  Ohinese  produce  from  them,  which  again  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  free  and  certain^  instead  of  an  enormously  taxed  and  most  hasardous 
trade,  would  gi?e  the  British  merdiants  an  influence  in  ihe  markets  of  Ohina  which 
they  have  not  yet  possessed. 

At  present  the  quantities  of  tea  taken  are  so  limited,  compared  with  what  could 
be  supplied,  and  compared  with  the  native  trade  whidi  sni^lies  tea  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  customers,  that  the  teas  sent  to  the  sea  coast  for  the  British  mfinrahants 
are  but  an  unimportant  fraction  of  the  whole  produce.  The  stock  for  the  buyer  to 
choose  from  is  limited.  He  cannot  bnv  mitil  he  sells  the  consignment  of  oalieoes, 
or  woollens,  or  cutlery ;  and  his  limited  puichase  (because  of  the  highly  taxed  and 
limited  consumption  at  home)  is  that  which  the  Ohinese  merchant  chooses  to  give^ 
rather  than  what  his  judgment  would  take.  View  it  on  whatever  side  we  maj,  the 
tea  duW  is  suiddal  to  our  commerce. 

But  ft  is  not  alone  in  Ohina  that  black  tea  is  made  into  green. 

Q.  **  Are  yon  aware  that  in  this  country  then  is  a  process  for  turning  black  tea 
into  green? 

A.  **  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  **  Do  you  find  prusdo  add  to  exist  in  tea  so  altered  ? 

A.  **  I  dare  say  if  it  were  analyzed  it  would  be  found  to  be  so ;  but  I  speak  merely 
of  Prussian  blue. 

Q.    Yon  do  not  believe  that  prussio  add  is  an  ingredient  in  the  green  tea  plant, 
but  only  in  the  manufacture  ? 
A.  "  No,  an  adulteration. 

Q.  "  It  does  not  extend  to  all  green  tea,  but  only  to  adulterated  green  tea  ? 
A.  "Yes. 

Q.  *'  Gypsum  is  used  also,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  *'  That  is  added  to  produce  a  diemical  effect,  to  induce  the  leaf  to  imbibe 
the  colouring  matter. 

Q.  "  You  have  spoken  of  green  tea  as  being  depressing  to  the  nervous  aystem. 
Is  that  the  result  of  your  experience  ? 

A.  "  Yes ;  bnt  I  should  state  that  we  know  so  little  of  real  green  tea  in  this 
country  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  effleet  is.  I  do  not  think  that  which  we 
get  i$  real  green  tea,  in  a  great  number  of  inetaneee. 

Q.  "  Your  impression  is,  generally,  that  tea  is  a  highly  healthful  drink  f 

A.  **  It  is  so ;  the  most  nsefoi  drink  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Q.  "  Which  do  you  think  is  the  greater  sthnolant,  tea  or  coffee  f 

A.  "Ooffee. 

Q.  "  To  the  labouring  man,  who  exerts  himself  from  morning  to  nighty  the 
greater  stimulant  would  be  coffee? 

A.  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  vuntritive  qualify,  often,  whidi  I  would  look  to»  and  not 
the  stimulant. 

Q.  As  far  as  regards  the  nutritive  quality,  which  would  yon  say  is  tha  most 
nutritive,  tea  or  coffee  ? 


A,  "Tea.  It  prepares  the  system  more  for  the  nvtritUm  to  be  d«riv)»d  from 
otbMr  itiMrtanoes,  both  aaisua  and  vegetaUa.*' 


n 


But  ttdfl  most  depend  on  its  qoalify.  IjeaTee  already  spent  in  the  teapot*  and 
xe-diied,  will  not  add  to  natziaunt.  The  duty  of  28.  ^d.  per  pound  weifi^t  ^tos 
a  premimn  to  fraud  whieh,  it  seems,  eannot  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Bdward  Brodribb,  tea  broker,  liTeorpool,  through  whose  honae  five  million 
poinds  weight  oi  tea  had  passed  in  one  year,  stated  on  this  branch  of  the 
rabjeet— 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  large  classes  of  people  now  who  would  use  tea, 
bat  who  do  not  use  it  on  aooount  of  the  high  price.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  who  are  very  glad  to  get  spent  leaves  from  families,  or  the  tastings  from 
our  office,  who,  if  they  could  afford  to  purchase  tea,  would  be  yery  glad  to  do  it. 
I  beliere  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  tea  leaves  that  have  been  used  re-dried 
and  broken  up,  and  mixed  with  tea  to  make  weight  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  price.  The  duty  is  so  enormous  that  every  means  that  can  be  used  to  reduce 
the  cost  price  is  resorted  to,  and,  therefore,  the  high  duty  does,  to  a  certain  extent, 
neutralize  its  own  object.** 
Q.  "  It  operates  diBadvantageously  on  the  revenue } 

A.  **  It  operates  very  disadvantageonily  in  rendering  the  qnality  of  the  tea  inferior ;  so 
mach  80  as  to  prevent  persons  from  drinking  tea  who  would  otherwise  drink  it  if  the 
qoslity  were  good.  I  quite  agree  in  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Eobberds  gave  to  that  effect, 
Uiat  consomers  of  tea,  on  account  of  its  bad  quality,  will  give  up  its  use,  as  they  did  at 
Norwich ;  and  that,  on  the  introduction  of  a  good  quality  again,  they  will  reeume  it. 
There  is  an  immense  mass  of  damaged  tea  which  is  sold  at  merely  nominal  prices,  varying 
from  a  fiuthing  a  jK>nnd  up  to  3d.  or  4d. ;  all  of  that  is  purchased  with  the  view  of  the 
retail  dealers  gettmg  it  for  merely  the  duty,  and  using  it  up  to  reduce  the  cost  price,  by 
which  means  tiiey  deteriorate  the  quality  so  much  as  to  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
the  eonsumption  of  it.'* 

And  again,  Mr.  Brodribb  says : — 

**  I  cannot  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  tea  is  practised, 
but  it  is  very  considerable.*' 
And  again : — 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  black  tea  that  is  coloured  green  in  China,  but  its  value  is  not 
thereby  increased.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  black  tea  coloured  in  this  country ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  tea  made  up  in  small  round  leaves  to  represent  gunpowder,  coloured  with 


U.  *'  Is  that  a  Chinese  process  ? 
A.  "  No ;  it  is  an  English  process ;  it  is  coloured  with  magnesia ;  tuminff  tea,  the 
market  value  of  which  is  Is.  6a.,  into  tea  which,  according  to  the  appearance  of  it,  would 
be  worth  Ss.  6d.  or  Ss.  8d.  A  broker  was  shown,  to  my  knowledge,  a  sample  of  tea  last 
year  coloured  in  that  way,  and  he  valued  it  at  a  price  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  beyond  what 
the  tea  itself  cost,  merely  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  subjected  to  that  process." 

"With  regard  to  ^een  teas,"  said  Mr.  Brodribb^  I  believe  the  effect  of  tiie  present 
high  duty  is  to  deprive  us  of  some  of  the  best  green  teas  that  are  ^wn  in  China.  The 
consumption  of  America  consists  principally  of  green  tea ;  it  being  admitted  into  that 
country  dtUufreet  they  can  afford  to  give  prices  for  it  in  China  which  our  importers 
osanot  afford  to  give  for  it  when  2s.  2d.  has  to  be  added  to  the  price ;  and  the  duty, 
consequently!  deprives  this  country  of  the  best  kind  of  green  tea  which  is  produced  m 
China." 

Mr.  Bobberds,  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  camlets  at  Korwich,  which 
he  ships  to  China,  importing  teas  to  London  in  return,  stated,  after  a  historical  retrospect 
of  the  trade,  that  the  exportation  of  camlets  to  China  was  only  limited  by  the  quantity 
of  tea  which  could  be  taken  in  return,  and  that  the  tea  was  limited  by  the  excessive  duty, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say : — 

Another  point  which  strikes  me  as  of  great  importance  is  this— that  the  high  duty 
holds  out  a  great  inducement  to  adulteration.  The  complaints  in  our  part  of  the  country 
of  the  badness  of  the  tea  which  is  generally  offered  tnere  for  sale  are  universal,  and 
within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  I  know  of  many  individuals  who  left  off  the  use  of 
tea  because.it  was  so  bad  that  they  found  it  actually  injurious  to  their  health.  A  person 
who  had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  tsade  as  a  cnemist  and  druggiit,  and  was  retired 
from  busincssi  toQ  me  that  after  he  had  made  his  decoctions  of  senna,  a  grocer  used  to 
purchase  his  senna  leaves  of  him  to  mix  wiOi  his  teas.  That  is  one  fact  tlttl  hii  oome 
within  my  own  knowledge. . 


If 

Q.    Ton  belieye  that  if  there  was  a  cheaper  and  mon  abnndaat  iapply  of  toaa  from 
China,  there  would  be  less  adulteration,  ana  a  great  many  more  ooosnmen  of  the  artioto} 
A.  «  Yes." 

On  the  adulteration  of  tea  it  will  be  unneoeaaary  to  lay  more,  though  eridenoe  in 
proof  of  its  extenuTe  practice  miffht  be  adduced  at  much  greater  lei^.  Another 
branch  of  the  tea  question  presents  itself. 


SECTION  X. 

TtfB  TBA  DUTY,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  COMFOE'5  AND  MOEALS 

OF  THE  W0BEIN6  CLASSES. 

Mr«  Law,  eztensiyely  engaged  in  the  tea  and  coffee  retail  trade  in  Edinburgh,  ezpreased 
himself  to  the  Parliamentary  committee  of  1847  thus : — 

When  I  find  a  poor  man  and  his  wife  consuming  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  of  tea  per 
head  per  annum,  I  infer  that  there  must  be  millions  of  people  in  the  country  that  nerer 
taste  tea,  because  tbe  consumption  of  the  whole  coun^  is  about  lib.  lOoi.  per  head 
per  annum'.  According  to  my  experience,  I  find  that  reiy  ordinary  people — a  joiner,  for 
example,  with  just  his  wife— neyer  purchase  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  per 
week,  which  gires  six  pounds  of  tea  per  head  ner  annum,  and  they  freqaently  (once  a 
month)  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee  in  adoition.** 

The  effect  of  this  eyidence  is  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  are  scTeral  millions  of 
persons  below  the  condition  of  a  working  joiner ;  and  that  eleyated  to  his  condition  by 
increased  wages,  or  placed  on  his  leyel  by  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duties,  they  woidd 
cause  a  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  from  three  to  four  times  greater  than  that 
now  oonsumed ;  employing  shipping,  capital,  mercantile  agencies,  carriage,  retail  dealing, 
and  other  labour  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Law  belieyes  that  good  tea  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes  in  preference  to  tea  low 
priced  and  bad  in  quality. 

**  In  the  coarse  of  my  experience  as  a  tea  dealer,*'  he  says,  **  I  know  the  quality  of  teas 
generally  consumed  by  the  working  classes  to  be  the  middling  and  better  kinds,  at  the 
cost  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  and  upwards." 

As  a  reason  for  belieying  that  the  poorer  of  the  working  classes  would  consume  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  tea  than  they  now  do,  were  it  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  it  would  be  with- 
out dutjt  Mr.  Law  says : — 

"  If  a  man's  wages  are  good,  he  will  consume  beef,  and  butter,  and  cheese ;  he  lives 
upon  mora  generous  food,  and  takes  rather  less  tea  (comparatiyely) ;  but  if  he  is  either  in 
Ycry  uncertain  employment  or  has  less  wages,  the  family  will  take  two  or  three  meals  in  a 
day,  and  patch  up  a  dinner  perhaps  with  a  herringand  a  cup  of  tea." 

Mr.  Thomas  white,  a  tea  and  sugar  broker  at  Hull,  formerly  a  wholesale  and  retail 
grocer,  states  tbat— 

**  It  is  decidedly  my  impression  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  use  a  great 
deal  more  tea  if  tbey  coula  get  it.  When  in  the  retail  trade  I  haye  witnessed  mechanics, 
SsCf  on  a  Saturday  night,  laying  out  a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  tea,  say  two  ounces ; 
and  after  making  their  other  marketing,  if  any  money  were  left,  they  would  come  back 
and  spend  the  liMt  fiulhiuf  in  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  of  more  tea,  just  as  they  oonld 
afford  it" 

Mr.  White  handed  in  a  table  of  prices  and  quantities  of  tea  consumed,  showing  that 
whenever  the  duty  had  been  lower^  the  conaumption  increased.  Other  tea  merchants 
and  brokers  gave  in  similar  statements.   Mr.  White,  referring  to  his  table,  said 

*^I  see  that  Great  Britain,  in  1801,  consumed  at  the  rate  of  lib.  18}oz.  per  head  par 
annum,  whicb  was  reduced  by  the  high  prices"  (arising  from  limited  supply),  "  dnnng 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly,  to  lib.  loz.,  since  which  the  prices  of  tea  have  been 
lowered,  and  it  is  now  about  lib.  lOoi.  per  head  per  annum.  If  the  duty  were  stiU  lovrer 
I  think  the  oonsumption  would  be  greatly  increased,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  claas  of 
people,  to  my  knowledge,  that  never  use  any  tea  at  all — ^that  is,  the  farm  servants.  I 
was  bom  ana  brought  up  amongst  farmers.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  qualitjr,  hut 
the  quantity  of  tea  osed  In  a  farm-house,  which  is  merely  used  by  the  master  and  miatreas 
and  ohfldraii  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  week  for  the  whole  flunily,  whieh 
family  night»  parh^^,  oomlft  of  about  five  or  fix." 
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BafaitiTe  to  the  married  agrionltanl  labmnen  in  differtnt  ptiti  of  Snglaad,  the 
•ridenoe  taken  by  the  AniBtant  Poor-Law  OommiMionen,  in  1848,  on  "  The  Emplojment 
of  Women  and  Qiildren  in  Agrieoltnre,"  and  published  by  Parliament,  aflordi  inrormation 
on  the  oonramption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  eoffee,  which  shows  that  cheapness  and  goodness 
voold  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  consumption  among  those  classes  of  the  population. 
In  the  oountiee  of  Dorset,  Beron,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  which  were  selected  as  fair 
speeimena  of  the  south-west,  where  wages  are  on  the  lowest  scale,  it  waa  found  that  the 
pnrehaae  of  tea  or  oofTee  seldom  exoeeded  the  amount  of  twopence  or  twoiMnoe-haUpenny 
per  waek  for  a  faadlT,  being  half  an  ounce  of  tea  for  the  Sunday  moining'a.  bredctet. 
But  it  waa  also  found  that  almost  every  labourer's  wife  endeaToured  to  obtain  that  half 
ounee  of  tea,  so  titat  the  price  of  the  tea,  and  not  the  want  of  taato  for  it,  liauted  the 
purehaae  to  half  an  ounce. 

In  the  eountiea  of  Surrey,  Snasez,  and  Kent,  whieh  were  seleoted  as  spedmena  of 
counties  in  which  wagea  were  not  upon  the  loweat  scale,  the  use  of  tea  aeema  to  hare 
been  the  aame,  half  an  ounce  for  the  Sunday,  except  in  the  hop-picking  aeaaon,  when 
an  inareaae  of  employment  and  higher  wagea  increased  the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee, 
sad  sufar. 

Of  Ske  purely  anicultoral  counties  in  the  east  and  north — Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln, 
Tork  (East  and  North  Biding),  and  Northumberland — ^the  only  Tariation  above  the 
half-ounce  of  tea  per  family  was  in  Yorkshire  and  adjoining  distriot  of  Uncolnahire, 
where  wagea  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  other  counties ;  thus  showing,  that  eren 
among  the  labourers  in  agriculture,  as  soon  as  inoome  and  price  approximated,  the  desire 
for  the  refreshing  Tirtues  of  tea  urged  the  tired  labourer  to  the  grocer's  shop. 

Mr.  Niool,  Gludrman  of  the  East  India  and  China  Asaociation  of  Liyerpool,  stated 
that,  in  rejpurd  to  the  consumption  of  tea  among  particular  classes  of  penons,  he  had 
made  inquiry,  and  was  informed  of  what  his  own  experience  confirmed,  that  '*  the 
daas  of  domeatie  serrants  who  have  an  economical  supply  of  tea  afforded  them,  oae 
about  seven  pounds  a  year  per  head. 

Q.   Ton  mean  when  supplied  by  the  master  i 

A.  **  Tea.  I  mean  when  economically  supplied,  and  when,  if  they  exoeeded  it,  it  would 
be  noticed  immediately. 

Q.  ^  Is  It  not  customary  to  allow  two  guineas  a  year  to  servants  to  find  their  own  tea 
aadsngar? 

A.  "Yes. 

Q.  •<  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  consumption  of  sugar  allowed  to  domestio  servants  ? 
A.  "  I  think  the  usual  calculation  is  about  four  or  five  lbs.  of  angar  to  one  lb.  of 
tea." 

From  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  agricultural  workers,  it  appears  that  their  eon- 
sumption  of  tea  averages  about  2s*  per  head ;  adding  sugar  and  coffee,  their  oonsumption 
is  aSout  3s.  a  head,  which  is  about  a  thirtieth  part  of  what  is  allowed  to  be  a 
fiitr  use  of  tea,  ooffee,  and  sugar,  when  purchased  by  persons  who  can  afford  all  they  wish 
for,  or  allowed  to  persons  who  oonsume  according  to  their  taste,  without  waatefdlneaa: 
Deducting  the.younger  children,  who  make  up  the  numerical  averaffe,  yet  would  not, 
onder  auT  dreumataneea,  increase  the  family  use  of  tea,  the  consumption  may  be  fairly 
estimated  as  Ukdy  to  heJ^fteen  times  greater  among  the  agricultural  and  the  poorer  of 
the  other  working  classes,  if  the  price  oe  brought  down  to  their  level ;  and  to  bring  the 
prioe  of  any  article  of  genezal  uae  near  to  the  level  of  the  working  man,  is  to  elevate  the 
working  man  to  meet  ulb  prioe  of  the  article.  Six  millions  of  persons,  consuming  at  the  rate 
of  8a.  per  head,  now  represent  the  sum  of  £900,000.  Allowing  half  of  them  to  consume 
nothing  more,  and  allowing  the  other  half  to  consume  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  as  domestic 
aervanto  do,  or  as  the  artiaan  classes  of  Edinburgh—- deposed  to  by  Mr.  Law^o,  the  sum 
repreaenting  the  tea,  coffee^  and  sugar  of  the  agricultural  workers,  would  be  £13,60d,000. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  and  Scotland,  nor  the 
popolatbn  of  Ireland  of  any  class.  Nor  does  it  include  the  working  classes  of  England 
and  SooUand  who  are  not  labourers  in  agriculture. 

It  is  among  the  industrious  classes  who  are  not  labourers  in  agriculture  that  the 
greatost  increase  in  consumption  in  tea,  coffee,  and  su«ir  would  take  place  under  a  system 
of  absolute  free  trade — the  customs*  duties  being  abolished. 

A  lady,  rsaident  at  Nottingham,  communicated  with  the  committee,  through  Mr. 
Thomas  Eeggs,  Secretary  to  the  National  Temperance  Society,  relatiTe  to  the  working 
people  of  that  town.  She  said  : — 
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Ona  ntpeetable  man,  who  1im  had  to  briiiff  up  a  lam  ihmily,  anorod  me  Hiat  thoir 
plaa  was  to  Keep  the  leates  in  the  teapot  till  the  end  of  the  week,  adding  a  Utile  fredi 
tea  erery  time  it  was  need ;  and  the  pioor  wife  said  there  hare  been  timea  when  she  haa 
at  last  pot  in  a  Uttle  eoda,  only  to  draw  ont  the  remaining  eeaence  that  might  be  left  in 
the  oft-washed  refdse." 
This  lady  adds:— - 

Snrely  no  one  can  donbt  that  cheap  tea  woold  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor,  and 
that  the  working  man,  after  his  day's  labour,  has  a  right  to  a  comfortable  enp  of  tea^  fireah 
and  good.  I  am  sure  the  prerailing  feeling  is,  *  Let  all  taxes  npon  tho  neoessary  mod  of 
the  working  classes  be  forthwith  alMlished to  which  I  heartily  mbsoribe.*' 

Ifr.  Beggs  spoke  to  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  ezoessiye  tea  dntj  to  th^  program  of 
temperance. 

d  **  Do  yon  know  at  all  what  the  consnmption  of  a  poor  ftunily  is  in  tea  ?  * 
A.  ^  It  Taries  yery  much.  I  haye  known  them  nse  abont  one  onnoe  a  week.  I  hare 
known  instances  in  Nottingham  of  stocking-makers,  who  neyer  taste  animal  food  but  onoe 
a  week,  who  will  consume  about  three  ounces  of  tea  per  week,  that  is  per  faauly.  At 
this  present  moment,  I  belieye,  my  wife  is  supplying  some  poor  woman  in  the  neignbonr- 
hood  with  the  tea-leayes  that  we  haye  done  with." 

Mr.  Thomas  Bazley,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Manchester,  and 
employer  of  a  large  number  of  workpeople,  stated,  both  in  regard  of  benefit  to  maau* 
fsetorers,  and  to  the  social  condition  or  the  people,  that — 

A  redaction  in  the  duty  on  tea,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price,  would  lead 
to  a  yery  laij^y-increased  consumption  of  tea,  and  would  also  probably  lead  to  a  yery 
great  extension  of  the  export  of  manufactures  to  pay  for  that  increased  import  of  tea.  I 
can  also  state,  being  an  employer  of  workpeople,  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tea 
would  be  exceedingly  beneflcud  to  them,  and  that  it  would  have  an  improying  effect  on  the 
morals  of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  increase  their  oomforts. 

I  haye  obseryed  that  the  workpeople  I  haye  had  under  my  eyes,  with  cheaper  tea, 
haye  used  larger  quantities.   About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  a  huge  portion 
of  our  workpeople  to  consume  the  herb  teas  of  this  country ;  but  as  tea  importea  from 
China  became  cheaper,  the  disuse  of  fragrant  herbs  was  yery  apparent,  and  the  increased 
consumption  of  Chmajtea  equally  apparent   I  can  state,  also,  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  temperance ;  that  the  people  are  much  more  sober  since  tea  has  been  cheaper. 
It  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  their  social  condition. 
Q.  **  What  is  the  pnce  that  yonr  workpeople  generally  pay  for  tea  ? 
A.  "  One  portion  of  our  workpeople  haye  a  co-operatiye  shop,  being  situated  in  the 
country,  where  workpeople  are  generally  the  prey  of  two  unfortunate  systems.    In  some 
cases  &e  track  system  preyail^  and  in  others  the  country  shopkeepers,  not  haying 
adequate  capital  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  tea  in  the  nrst  instance,  the  work- 
people are  obliged  to  pay  a  yery  high  pnce  for  the  necessaries  of  life.    But  in  onr 
establishment  in  the  country  our  people  haye  a  co-operative  shop,  and  are  enabled  to  supply 
themselves  with  very  good  tea  at  about  88.  6d.  to  3s.  8d.  per  pound. 
Q,  **  Do  you  know  what  the  consumption  of  the  workpeople  is  per  head,  or  per  family  f 
A.  "  I  cannot  state  in  detail ;  but  I  can  state  that,  even  at  the  present  price  of  tea, 
they  do  not  use  so  large  a  quantity  as  they  are  inclined  to  do.   First,  the  parents  nse  the 
teapot,  and  afterwards  water  is  added,  and  the  children  and  younger  members  of  the 
flimily  get  a  very  weak  and  ymy  inferior  quality  of  beverage^   The  price  of  this  tea,  in 
bond  (Mfore  paying  the  dut]r),  is  from  9d.  to  lOd.  a  pound. 
Q.   Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  working  classes  ? 
A.  *'The  common  calculation  of  about  two  ounces  per  week,  I  should  think,  is  vary 
much  in  excess  of  what  the  working  classes  consume;  domestic  servants,  I  believe, 
frequently  have  that  quantity  allowed  them ;  but  I  should  say  the  working  olassos  do 


And  again  Mr.  Bazley  says : — 

**  A  very  large  quantity  of  tea  is  dnink  withoat  sugar,  also  without  milk  or  oream.** 
Q.  **  Do  not  you  think  that  the  cheaper  price  of  sugar  will  create  a  very  inoreaaod 
consumption  ? 
A.  **  I  have  no  question  of  it." 

Mr.  Qeorge  Wilson,  who  had  great  experience  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  as  a  tea  dealer,  stated : — 
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"  During  tw«ntj.^ight  ymn  that  I  haT«  oondneted  a  large  trade  in  Weetminiter, 
I  hftTO  fonnd  that  the  oonBnmption  of  tea  has  varied  with  the  prioe ;  in  proportion 
as  the  pxioehae  decreased  the  ooneumption  has  increased ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  working  dasses  oonsnme  a  mnoh  larger  quantity  of  tea,  in  proportion  to  their  * 
means,  than  the  higher  classes.  It  is  looked  upon  by  the  poor  people  as  a  necessary 
of  life." 

AkM>  Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

*'  I  think  the  labonring  classes  eonsmne  nearly  as  mnch  tea,  each  man*s  family, 
as  the  rich.  The  wife  of  a  policeman,  whose  income  is  208.  a  week,  will  buy  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tea  per  week,  which  will  oost  one-twentieth  part  of  their  income.  *  * 
I  am  a  guardian  of  the  poor;  we  considered  the  case  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  work- 
bouse  who  applied  for  tea,  and  it  was  determined  to  gire  to  all  aboye  the  age  of  60, 
who  behaved  themselves  well,  a  quantity  of  tea.  We  now  give  them  two  ounces 
per  week  each,  and  have  done  for  a  number  of  year?,  and  we  find  that  if  we  were  to 
withhold  that  it  would  be  considered  the  severest  deprivation.  If  you  take  the  eon- 
nmpticn  of  tea  by  a  poor  woman  in  the  workhouse,  a  single  individual  at  two  ounces 
per  week,  you  wiU  find  that  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country  is  very  much  less 
tAan  that  upon  the  average  of  the  population," 

The  difference  is  between  lib.  lOoz.  the  average  to  each  person  in  the  kingdom, 
and  61b.  8oz.  the  allowance  to  the  aged  inmates  of  the  Westmiaster  Workhouse. 
Taking  the  present  consumption  of  the  kingdom  at  forty-six  million  pounds,  a  change 
of  price  which  would  give  two  ounces  per  week  to  each  of  the  population,  as  at  West- 
minster Workhouse,  would  increase  the  national  consumption  to  a  hundred  andninety- 
Ave  miUion  of  pounds. 

In  the  Financial  Reform  Tract,  No.  3,  an  illustration  of  the  tea  dufy  was  given 
wiiieh  can  well  bear  repetition  here,  namely : — 

'*  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  parties  in  Liverpool,  that  in  January  last  a  purchase 
of  tea  was  made  in  that  market  for  a  poor-law  union  in  Ireland,  the  gross  invoice 
amount  of  which  was  £236  128.  9d.,  out  of  which  no  less  a  sum  than  £208  5s.  lid. 
was  paid  for  duty  I  and  in  March  last  a  farther  purchase  was  made  for  a  similar 
purpose,  amounting  to  £265  4b.,  cut  of  which  £238  was  paid  to  the  Oovernment  in 
theshapeoftax!  r 

In  concluding  the  extracts  of  evidence,  which  show  how  the  tea  duty  distresses 
the  poor  and  opposes  moral  reformation,  we  shall  take  one,  only  one,  out  of  the 
many  instances  which  might  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Austin's  report  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture.  An  industrious  woman,  a  field-worker, 
named  Mary  Britton,  of  Galne,  Wiltshire,  is  speaking.  Her  purchase  of  tea  is  one 
ounce  per  week,  and  half  a  poxmd  of  sugar. 

'*  Formerly  my  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  everything  went  bad. 
He  used  to  beat  me.  I  have  often  gone  to  bed,  I  and  my  children,  without  supper, 
and  have  had  no  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  frequently  no  firing.  My  husband 
attended  a  lecture  on  teetotalism  one  evening,  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  reason 
to  blees  that  evening.  My  husband  has  never  touched  a  drop  of  drink  since.  I  have 
been  much  more  comfortable,  and  the  children  happier.  He  works  better  thui  he 
did.  He  can  mow  better,  and  that  is  hard  work,  and  he  does  not  mind  being  laughed 
at  by  the  other  men  for  not  drinking.  My  eldest  boy  goes  to  Sunday-school ;  the 
younger  ones  to  day-sohooL  My  husband  now  goes  to  ehurch ;  formerly  he  could 
hardly  be  got  to  go  there.  I  Uke  my  husband  to  have  a  bit  of  meat  and  a  comfortable 
breakfast  on  Sunday  now  he  has  left  off  drinking,** 

And  for  this  righteous  end  a  struggle  was  made,  between  8s.  of  wages  and  the 
unrighteous  tea  tax,  to  buy  one  ounce  of  tea  per  week,  being  double  the  quantity 
pDxehased  by  any  of  her  neighbours. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Asaociation  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

ist.  To  OM  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rind  economy  in  ths 
ezsenditure  of  the  Govoument,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  aepartments  of  the 
poblic  service. 

snd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  ezpensivdy* 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Tbrms  of  Mimbbrship. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  Qeorge  L ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

Nok  III.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nob.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobdbn's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.   Direct  Taxation. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

FiNAMClAL  RbFORM  AsSOCUTION, 

so,  Lord  Street,  LiTerpooI,  ApHlf  1883. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  all 

Booksdlers. 


Phated  by  J.  R.  Williams  8c  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 
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EVILS  OF  INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

{Continued  from  No»  16.) 
SECTION  XI. 

HOW  INDIRECT  TAXATION  AND  SMUGGLING  ARE  THE  ANTAGONISTS 
OF  FREE  COMMERCE  AND  FREE  NAVIGATION. 

The  more  relaxed  the  laws  which  have  fettered  navigation  and  obstmcted  oommeroe; 
the  greater  the  seryioe  which  science  renders  to  the  abridgment  of  the  time  and 
BMoe  which  separate  nation  from  nation ;  the  more  capital  invested  in  boilding 
anips  and  filling  them  with  cargoes ;  the  more  industry  and  skill  employed  in  ship 
ind  cargo  afloat  and  ashore ;  the  more  powerfnl  the  machinery  of  the  steamer ; 
and  the  greater  the  nunber  of  those  commercial  interchanges  which  are  the  oat- 
ward  signs  of  the  progress  of  civilization — ^the  more  apparent  is  the  foUy  of,  the 
more  positive  the  wrong  done  to  oommeroe,  to  civilization,  and  to  national  prosperity, 
I7,  this  revenue  laws. 

Attention  and  earnest  study  are  invited  to  the  obstruction  which  the  examination 
or  "rummaging*'  of  vessels  causes  to  the  free  operations  of  trade,  to  the  wrong 
which  the  shipowner  suffers  by  fines,  and  the  owner  of  the  cargo  suffers  by  delay, 
loss  of  markets,  demurrage,  and  concurrent  evils,  through  the  smuggling  of  the 
vew,  or  other  persons  on  board  their  ships  over  whom  they  have  no  restraining 
power,  to  whpm  the  high  duties  of  indirect  taxation  present  an  inducement  which 
those  persons  do  not  resist.  It  is  alleged  by  the  customs*  officers  (Tobiiceo  eommiUee^ 
1844)  that  there  is  not  a  vessel  enters  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  America,  British 
or  American,  but  the  crew  have  with  them,  secreted  in  some  way  or  other,  tobaoco, 
which,  if  discovered  on  their  persons,  would  lead  to  their  fine  or  imprisonment. 
But  if  this  tobaoco  is  found  in  the  ship,  and  no  owner  of  it  is  discovered,  the  ship  i$ 
Jmed.  As  much  as  £1,000  has  been  levied  in  such  a  case.  But  the  owner  of  tha 
cargo  is  frequently  the  greatest  sufferer.  He  cannot  bring  it  into  the  market  while 
the  vessel  is  under  attachment,  or  xmtil  a  deposit  of  the  amount  of  penalty  is  made, 
or  bond  given.  So  important  to  the  merchant  is  despatch  or  delay,  that  Bfr. 
Horsfall,  late  BCayor  of  Liverpool,  stated  a  case  within  his  knowledge,  in  which  a 
merchant  lost  £2,000  on  a  cargo  of  sugar,  by  having  to  delay  for  a  landing- waiter 
of  the  ouBtoms,  who  was  engaged  elsewhere,  to  authorize  its  delivery. 

The  steam-vesigels  trading  between  London  and  continental  ports,  and  from  Hull 
to  the  same  ports,  cany  contraband  goods,  tobacco,  spirits,  silks,  lace,  and  glovea, 
in  defiance  of  the  owners ;  so  do  the  Transatlantic  steamers.  The  carriers  are  the 
engineers,  stewards,  stokers,  and  seamen.  From  sixteen  thousand  to  eighteen 
thousand  seamen,  British  and  American,  enter  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  twelve 
months  in  vessels  sailing  direct  from  the  American  continent.  Most  of  them  are 
alleged  to  be  adventurers  in  smuggling  tobacco,  less  or  more.  For  the  safety  of  the 
shipping  in  the  docks  they  are  not  allowed  to  live  on  board,  to  cook,  or  kindle  firei ; 
consequently,  they  come  ashore  to  every  meal,  and  have  thus  great  facilities  for 
landing  tobacco.  The  number  detected  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number 
suspected,  which  makes  the  adventure  so  little  hazardous  that  the  customs'  offloen 
and  the  law  inspire  no  fear.  Those  who  fear  the  officers  and  the  law  are  tiie 
owners — the  victims  of  those  seamen  who  place  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
in  ever-recurring  danger.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  often  done  by  collusion  with  some 
of  the  revenue  officers.  Of  this  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence.  But, 
as  the  informer  (who  may  be  the  smuggler)  and  the  officer  have  both  a  peouniair 
interest  in  an  occasional  discovery,  seizure,  and  fine — while  the  smuggler  may  weU 
afford  to  pay  the  officer  handsomely  to  wink  at  what  he  sees^and  as  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  revenue  servants  is  notoriously  far  beyond  their  honest  income,  there 
is  much  reason  for  severe  suspicion.  That  property  so  great-~that  interests  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  should  be  continually  at  the  n&erey  of^^^^ra^ 
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to  an  invented  dishonestysby  a  vioions  system  of  finance,  is  an  anomaly  whidh  fills 
the  mind  with  wonder,  and  the  more  so  that  merchants  hare  so  long  submitted 
and  suffered — suffered  and  submitted. 

In  the  port  of  Liverpool  the  smuggling  is  chiefly  on  the  article  of  tobacco  which 
comes  direct  from  America;  but  the  smuggling  in  the  ports  of  London,  Hall, 
Newcastle,  &c.,  is  in  various  goods.  So  far  as  tobacco  is  coifoemed,  it  is  chiefly  in 
an  article  which  has  been  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  London  or  Liverpool,  and 
which  has  been  exported  to  Dutch  or  Belgian  ports  (free  of  duty)  to  be  smuggled 
back  to  England  by  the  engineers,  stokers,  stewards,  and  seamen  of  the  numeroni 
steamers  plying  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  tobacco  broker  in  London,  whose  firm  has  been  150  yean  in  the 
trade,  and  who  the  year  before  giving  evidence  to  the  Tobacco  Committee  of  1844 
had  paid,  on  account  of  the  meroliants  and  dealers  for  whom  the  firm  were  brokers, 
about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  to  the  Qovemment  in  duty  (being  over  one-thiid 
of  the  whole  tobacco  duty  paid  in  the  kingdom),  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
support  his  evidence  relative  to  extensive  smuggling,  and  the  hardly  less  extensive 
collusion  or  negligence  of  the  revenue  officers,  by  the  production  of  various  persons 
who  had  been  largely  engaged  in  smuggling.  The  conditions  were,  that  their  names 
should  only  be  known  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  not  to  the  public.  Bfe  pat 
in  a  statement  thus  :^ 

"  A  called  on  B,  and  offered  to  bring  home  to  his  house  from  bond  six  cases  of  Manilla 
cheroots,  weighing  each  144  lbs.,  on  B  paying  £200.  B  declined  this,  fearing  to  lose  the 
cheroots,  on  which  A  promised  that  if  B  wonld  pay  £240,  A  would  guarantee  the  safe  deliveij, 
and  deposit  £500  three  per  cent,  stock  with  B  to  hold  as  collateral  security  for  the  safe 
delivery,  which  was  done.  Various  operations  on  this  plan,  amounting  to  thirty  cases  within 
seven  n^onths,  by  one  party,  were  effected  in  London.  Loss  to  revenue  £2,090.  In  these 
Instances,  the  officer  on  board  was  bribed  to  the  amount  of  £20  to  £50,  according  to  quantity.' 

This  transaction  was  effected  by  the  cases  of  cheroots  being  cleared  from  the 
bonded  warehouse  for  exportation.  They  were  placed  in  a  lighter,  to  be  put  on 
board  a  ship  lying  in  the  river.  Outside  the  dock-gates  another  lighter  was  lying, 
with  dummy  packages  in  it,  similar  to  the  cases  of  cheroots.  The  two  lighten 
come  into  collision,  as  if  by  accident.  The  revenue  officer  in  charge  of  the  genuine 
oases,  while  the  lighters  were  bumping  against  one  another,  and  their  crews  probably 
quarrelling  as  to  which  lighter  was  in  the  wrong,  stepped  nimbly  from  that  which 
had  come  out  of  the  docks  into  that  which  carried  the  dummies.  He  was  rowed 
alongside  the  ship  in  the  river,  the  dummies  were  put  on  board  that  ship,  and  the 
cheroots  were  landed  at  some  of  the  wharfs.  By  that  step,  from  one  lighter  to 
another,  the  officer  earned  his  £20,  £40,  or  £50.  B  told  A  that,  as  he  coald  effect 
the  landing  of  the  cases  in  two  days,  as  he  had  done,  he  might  afford  to  do  so  for  less 
than  £240,  the  sum  stipulated  for  -,  but  B  said — *'  Oh,  it  is  not  all  profit ;  I  have 
two  or  three  to  pay.** 

In  a  transaction  of  this  kind  an  officer  runs  a  risk  of  detection ;  but  in  the  ease 
of  being  placed  on  board  a  vessel  coming  up  the  Thames  to  London,  or  entering  the 
Mersey  to  Liverpool,  he  runs  no  risk  at  all.  Even  if  there  be  two,  or,  as  in  some 
instances,  three  officers  placed  in  the  ship,  they  may  be  in  coUnsion ;  as  in  the  case 
just  related,  there  may  be  two  or  three  to  pay.  They  are  placed  on  board  to  rummage 
the  vessel,  and  they  may  either  see  or  not  see,  according  to  the  bribe  reoeived,  or  the 
convenience  of  making  a  seizure  to  keep  up  their  reputation.  If  the  latter  be  the 
case,  the  seizure  may  be,  and  very  frequently  is,  effected  without  any  individual  on 
board  being  implicated.  The  vessel  is  then  fined ;  the  innocent  owner  besrs  the 
loss,  and  the  delinquents  divide  their  profit.  To  provide  the  officer  with  an  ooeasional 
ease  of  this  kind  to  maintain  his  reputation  for  vigilance,  he  may  allow  many  a 
package  to  go  through  port-holes  or  cabin  windows  while  he  is  on  the  deck  without 
oaring  to  see  them,  or  in  rummaging  he  may  omit  to  open  suspicious  places  without 
any  fear  of  detection  for  himself. 

Lieutenant  Watson,  a  searcher  and  landing-waiter  in  the  river  Thames,  says : — 

"  The  mode  in  which  smuggling  is  now  carried  on,  is  by  means  of  steamers  and  coasters, 
in  the  port  of  London.  We  have  nine  steamers  weekly  from  what  may  be  termed  tobacco 
ports  m  Belgium  and  Holland :  my  own  impression  is  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
brings  less,  on  an  average,  that  one  hundredweight  per  week."  (That  is  of  tobacco,  besides 
laoe,  silks,  gloves,  and  spirits  occasionally.) 

Speaking  of  a  Hamburgh  schooner,  in  which  he  had  found  120  lbs.  of  tobaooo,  Mr. 
Watson  says : — 

"  The  seizure  was  made  just  off  the  Custom-house.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Hamburgh. 
The  place  of  concealment  was  where  the  men  lived,  in  the  forecastle.  I  discovered  the 
tobacco  from  information.  In  fact,  having  the  information,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
detect  the  place  of  concealment.  In  steamers  it  is  very  generally  placed  among  the  coals, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  it  without  turning  over  a  quantity  of  ooaJa.  Of 
course,  you  can  only  turn  over  a  certain  quantity  in  the  coi^^^plact,  i^mt^steamer's 
coals  are.**  O 
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After  stating  that  his  impression  is,  that  the  most  AUpable  of  all  the  parties  on 
board  the  steamboat  are  the  stewards,  he  explains  the  revenue  practice  in  the  Thames 
to  be  thus  followed  out : — 

"On  a  vessel  arriving  at  Gravesend,  she  is  boarded  by  tlie  establishment  stationed  there, 
and  tldewaiters  are  placed  on  her ;  generally  four  to  a  steamboat  and  two  to  a  sailing-vefisel. 
Sometimes,  when  thefe  is  a  great  press,  vessels  come  up  wlthont  any  tidewaiter." 

"  The  instmctions  to  the  tldewaiters  ate,  not  to  permit  anything  to  be  landed  from  that 
vessel  which  they  have  so  boarded,  withont  an  order.  There  is  a  regular  form,  after  the 
vessel's  entering,  for  every  package  before  it  goes  on  shore.  There  is  an  order,  signed  by 
the  proper  officer,  anthorising  the  tidewaiter  to  deliver  the  packages  specified  in  that  paper. ' 

Compared  to  this  inquisitorial,  dilatory,  and  barbarous  mode  of  business,  recurring 
with  eyeij  tide  that  flows,  with  every  ship  that  comes  from  a  foreign  shore,  the 
examination,  once  a  year,  into  the  income  of  a  merchant  for  the  purpose  cf  direct 
taxation  would  be  agreeable ;  or,  at  worst,  a  harmless  substitution  in  a  matter  of 
neoessity.  But  place  in  the  balance,  also,  the  frequently  recurring  stoppage  of  those 
paroela  of  cargo,  and  the  arrest  of  the  ship  through  the  misdoings  of  persons  on 
board,  over  whom  the  owners  of  the  cargo  and  ship  have  no  control,  and  the  fact 
that,  after  grievous  delay  and  loss,  the  ship  may  only  be  released  by  payment  of  a 
fine,  and  then  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  direct  taxation  outweigh  in  commer- 
cial value  the  barbarous  system  of  indirect  taxation  here  exemplified,  on  a  scale 
which  defies  all  comparison. 


SECTION  xn. 

THS  ANTAGONISMS  OF  INDIBEOT  TAXATION  TO  FREE  TBADB  AND 
CIVILIZATION  FUBTHBB  PROVED. 

The  Coonoil  of  the  Association  resume  the  investigation  of  this  all-important 
nibjeet. 

Captain  Phipps  Hornby,  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  coast-guard,  and  Captain  » 
Spainihott,  his  assistant,  gave  evidence  on  smuggling,  which  falls  naturally  within 
oar  notiee  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  last  section. 

"  As  commerce  increases  with  steam-boats  and  barges  up  the  river,  there  is  no 
doabi  the  facilities  for  petty  smuggling  must  go  on." 

The  only  remedy  known  to  those  gentlemen  is  to  make  the  penalties  more  severe ; 
to  pay  the  officers  of  the  coast-guard  higher  salaries ;  to  raise  them  above  the 
temptation  to  take  bribes;  and  in  eveiy  case  to  confiscate  the  ship  in  which 
smuggled  goods  are  found. 

Q.  (To  Captain  Bparshott.)  "  You  concur  with  Captain  Hornby  in  thinking  that 
in  no  ease  should  the  penalties  be  mitigated?  " 

A.  '*  In  no  case  whatever ;  nor  should  the  vessel  be  restored.** 

This  witness  states  that  the  colliers  are  largely  concerned  in  the  contraband 
trade: — There  go  into  the  Wear  or  into  the  Tees,'*  he  says,  **or  into  the  Tyne, 
sometimes  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  vessels  in  one  tide,  so  that  it  is  im- 
poeeible  to  board  them."  Those  vessels,  he  says,  take  tobacco  for  others  which  lie 
in  wait  for  them  at  sea,  that  tobacco  being  shipped  from  London  as  for  exportation, 
free  of  duty.  That  great  quantities  of  smuggled  tobacco  are  carried  into  those 
northern  ports  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  retail  traders  throughout  the  country 
are  supplied  from  Newcastle  with  good  tobacco  at  prices  barely  amounting  to  the 
dnty.  The  London  manufacturers  complain  that  they  cannot  compete  with  them, 
and  declare  that  it  is  not  possible  for  that  Newcastle  tobacco  to  have  paid  duty. 

Q.  (To  Captain  Sparshott.)  *'  What  check  would  you  recemmend  ?  ** 

A.  "  I  would  make  the  master  and  mate  responsible  for  any  quantity  of  tobaeoo 
that  was  found  on  board.  I  would  make  the  penalties  very  severe.  I  would  apply 
the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  brandy  or  silks,  or  anything  else.*' 

Captain  Hornby :  *'If  a  vessel  is  seized  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  she  is  not 
eondemned;  she  is  almost  always  liberated  for  some  cause.  Now  I  think  the 
strongest  possible  prevention  would  be,  to  carry  the  sentence  out,  whatever  it  is ; 
andy  if  it  could  be  done,  I  would  make  it  more  stringent  against  the  master  of  the 
vessel.  I  would  hold  him  responsible  for  the  vessel,  just  as  much  as  if  he  was  to 
lose  part  of  his  cargo  he  would  be  made  to  pay  for  it.** 

Q.  **  Yon  would  not  punish  the  master  of  the  vessel  for  any  of  his  crew  smuggling 
small  quantities  of  tobacco?  ** 

A.  **  I  would  most  undoubtedly  do  it.*' 

It  is  important  to  know  that  those  experienced  officers,  who  must  have  refleeted 
for  a  number  of  years  whether  a  more  efficient  check  could  be  put  upon  smugglers, 
eannot  devise  else  to  protect  the  revenue  under  the  vicious  systepMI^^^!^  yuuiMpn 
than  a  sererer  pnnisfament  of  innocent  parties.  They  would  pmUiah  the  unoffrading 


master,  shipowner,  or  mere^ant;  and  in  this  age  of  free  trade  and  liberated  navi- 
gation would  have  a  more  nnmerons  and  expensive  ooast-goard  to  arrest  the  snapeeted 
eoasting  vessels,  and  all  ocean  ships  whatsoever,  as  they  approached  onr  harbours; 
wonld  earry  them  captive  as  prizes  taken  from  an  enemy,  if  they  had  anything 
contraband  on  board ;  wonld  confiscate  them  and  fine  other  persons,  vrithont  power 
or  plea  of  mercy  or  redress ;  and  all  this  that  snch  terror  upon  the  innocent,  such  a 
war  upon  free  commerce,  might  impel  the  sufierers  to  protect  themselves  by  a 
struggle  to  protect  the  revenue ! 

In  the  days  of  the  robber  chiefs  upon  the  Rhine— in  the  days  of  black  mail  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland — of  freebooting  on  the  borders— of  the  Inquisition  in 
Italy  and  Spain — of  the  Holy  Yebm^  in  Germany — snch  a  proposition  might  have 
been  listened  to  in  the  ignorance  and  impotence  of  feudal  serfs ;  but — it  is  too  late. 
Yet  it  is  important  to  know  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  competent  to  judge* 
indirect  taxation  cannot  be  fuUy  levied  except  by  application  of  a  scourge  to  the 
innocent  worthy  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  Nor  do  those  chief  officers  of  the  coast- 
guard admit  that  the  reduction  of  duty,  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Tobacco  Committee  of  1844,  would  put  down  smuggling. 

Q.  5944.  **  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  what  would  be  the  result  aa  regards 
smuggling  if  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  reduced  to  Is.  a  lb.  ?*' 

Captain  Sparshott :  **  I  think,  unless  you  take  the  duty  off  aXtogether,  in  which 
ease  you  must  withdraw  the  coast-guard,  you  wotdd  not  prevent  smuggling,  I  know 
the  habits  and  practices  of  the  fishermen  along  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sossex, 
eontignous  to  France ;  they  would  carry  on  the  smugpgling  however  small  the  duty, 
because  they  have  greater  facilities  for  it  than  the  fair  trader.  They  get  their  own 
living  by  working  in  boats ;  they  have  no  port  dues  to  pay ;  they  have  no  lights ; 
they  have  none  of  the  expenses  attending  upon  merchant  vessels,  therefore  they 
could  undersell  the  fair  trader,  even  if  the  duty  was  very  low.** 

This  applies  with  more  truth  to  the  seamen,  petty  officers,  and  stokers  of  foreign- 
going  vessels,  who,  like  the  fishermen,  have  no  port  dues,  light  dues,  nor  expenses 
attending  merchant  vessels,  but  have  not  even  the  expense  of  the  boats  and  the 
fishermen's  expenses  to  meet :  they  hsve  not  one  item  of  expense  to  meet  beyond 
the  prime  cost  of  the  contraband  article :  th^  are  carried  free  to  the  port  where  it 
is  purchased,  and  free  to  the  port  where  it  is  sold,  by  the  shipowner  or  mexohant, 
who  have  hired  their  services  in  the  ship.  Even  if  their  smuggled  store  be  dis- 
covered by  the  revenue  officers  on  board  the  ship,  the  fines  are  levied  on  the  ship- 
owner and  merchant,  who  may  be,  perchance,  the  helpless  competitors,  all  the  taxes 
on  their  heads,  with  their  own  hired  seamen.  Truly  do  the  chiefs  of  the  ooast-gnaid 
say  that,  so  long  as  there  is  any  duty  there  will  be  smuggling. 

Q.  5948.  "  Yon  consider  that,  unless  the  duty  were  taken  off  altogether,  yon  oonld 
not  dispense  with  the  ooaH-guard.  Do  yon  think  you  could  dispense  with  the  eoasl- 
guard  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ?'* 

Captain  Hornby :  "  If  yon  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  (on  tobacco),  I  think  yoa  could 
not  dispense  with  the  coast-guard." 

Captain  Sparshott :  "  If  you  took  off  the  duty  altogether,  yon  would,  as  a  maiter 
of  course,  take  the  coast-guard  away.*' 

Q.  5949.  "  Supposing  you  reduced  the  duty  to  Is.,  in  that  case,  in  order  to  ptewmi 
smuggling,  must  you  keep  the  coast-guard  in  as  efficient  a  state  as  it  is  now  ?'* 

Captain  Sparshott :  **  I  should  say,  decidedly,  because  of  the  duty  on  spirita." 

Elsewhere  it  is  proved,  by  these  and  other  witnesses,  that  the  numerous  reoeiving- 
houses  on  each  bank  of  the  Thames  in  London,  to  which  tobacco  is  c  mveyed  from 
the  vessels  in  the  river,  lead  to  a  petty  smuggling  in  spirits,  which  wonld  not  be 
carried  on  by  steam- boat  engineers,  stokers,  and  seamen  upon  its  own  aoeoont. 
The  parties  who  convey  these  articles  ashore  are  watermen,  ^ngs  of  confederated 
idlers,  and,  of  late  year*,  boys  and  children  of  tender  age.  The  tidewaitera  giro  a 
deplorable  account  of  the  children,  many  in  number,  who  are  trained  by  their  parenta 
to  conduct  a  department  of  the  tobacco  smuggling  on  the  Thames.  Moral  rain  in 
its  worst  forms  is  the  invariable  result  of  that  training.  Newgate,  the  Old  Bailey, 
the  Bulks,  or  a  premature  grave,  receive  thope  hapless  creatures.  At  the  aige  of 
twelve  or  fifiet-n  they  have  the  diseases  and  vices  of  well-matured  sinners.  The 
.  hours  at  which  tbey  prowl  about  the  water  keep  them  from  bed  at  night ;  the  gains 
tb<*y  bring  to  their  parents  are  too  large  for  them  to  be  sent  to  school  in  the  day : 
church  and  chapel  hours  are  the  best  daylight  hours  for  smuggling.  It  is  aqneetioii 
not  vaguely  conceived,  but  well  considered,  if  all  the  churches  and  chapels  atandiag 
within  sight  of  the  river  Thames,  below  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Lambeth,  draw 
as  many  children  off  the  riverside  within  their  doors  for  tuitio^lmd^JHJ|r&tioB.  aa 
that  system  of  smuggling,  which  has  arisen  since  the  A Wi^i  dif^it3%e  viver. 
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draw  to  the  water  to  paddle  in  the  receding  tide  for  contraband  packages  of  tobacco. 

"  Mr.  Da^iefl,  a  tide  aorreyor,  says :— *  Yon  will  see  them  (the  children)  in  the 
ti^iooms  after  they  have  mn  a  crop  ashore.*  '* 

Q.  **  Do  yon  see  that  produce  any  effect  in  deteriorating  the  morals  of  the  children  ?" 

A.    Yes ;  they  get  from  smnggliog  to  thieving." 

Q.   In  fact,  they  become  vagabonds  more  than  anything  else  ?** 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.   And  this  practice  of  smuggling  has  tended  to  deteriorate  the  state  of  public 
moralsr' 
A.  **  Yee." 

And  again "  They  get  2d.  evexy  half  pound.  Mrs.  Gregson  (a  noted  receiver, 
who  employs  children)  pays  regularly  2d.  a  half  pound  and  4d.  a  pound." 

Q.  "  Is  it  not  the  practice  at  the  receiving-shops  that  they  are  paid  immediately 

A.  Most  of  them  are  paid  immediately,  unless  the  man  on  board  who  employs 
them  to  run  the  tobacco  pays  them.  Frequently  they  do  it  in  that  way.  Sometimes 
the  man  will  pay  it ;  and  if  they  have  run  it  safe  they  bring  a  little  note  with  a  mark 
UDon  it,  and  they  go  away  with  another  crop.  One  lad  told  me  (I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  bravado  or  not,  but  he  was  an  audacious  rascal)  that  he  had  run 
60  lbs.  in  one  day.  That  was  from  a  steam- vessel  lying  opposite  the  Custom-house. 
He  had  his  father's  boat,  and  went  backwards  and  forwards.  They  are  so  close  to 
the  shore  (it  is  about  three  boat-lengths)  they  may  be  back  a  hundred  times  in  the 
oouTse  of  a  day.  From  other  information,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  it." 

Of  the  men  employed  in  running  the  tobacco  and  spirits  ashore  in  London,  the 
■ame  witness  says  : — 

**  Those  transactions,  in  spite  of  all  the  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  know  a  gang  of  men  on  the  Horsley- 
down  side  of  the  river ;  and  I  am  very  often  about  there  at  a  late  hour,  and  some- 
times I  see  them  very  ragged  and  very  badly  off,  and  I  miss  tiiem  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  I  go  again  in  disguise,  aud  I  see  them  with  plenty  of  money — £20  or  £80 ;  and 
then  th^  stop  and  are  ragged  again,  and  are  as  badly  off  as  they  were  before." 

This  witness  also  stated  that  no  system  of  watching  that  could  be  devised  could 
entirely  stop  smuggling.  And  he  siud  : — I  should  say,  taking  it  altogether,  from 
my  experience  in  London,  that  there  is  not  above  one-third  of  the  tobacco  that  is 
eonsnmed  in  London  that  pays  duty."  "  All  the  sailors,"  he  says  elsewhere,  **  be- 
longing to  the  steam  companies  are  smugglers." 

Mr.  Dean,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  said :  — 

**  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  by  the  introduction  of 
•team,  has  altered  the  character  of  smuggling.  The  opportunities  are  so  quick  and 
so  rapid,  that  many  steamers  are  used  for  bringing  home  either  large  or  small 
adventures.'* 

Q.  **  Has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  many  seizures  have  taken  place  in 
steam-Teasels  where  the  owners  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  it 

A.  "  Totally  so ;  I  have  had  repeated  communication  with  the  Steam  Navigation 
Company  (which  run  vessels  to  the  Continent),  and  they  have,  upon  all  occasions, 
shown  the  greatest  wish  to  put  an  end  to  it.  In  many  cases  of  vessels  seized, 
whiah  have  come  before  the  Treasury,  where  the  parties  have  appealed,  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  seizure,  there  has  always  been  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel." 

Yel  what  interruption  to  business,  delay,  loss,  and  vexation  for  innocent  owners 
to  have  to  go  with  humble  memorial  to  the  slow  officers  of  the  Treasury  to  get 
teasels  liberated  I  And  yet  the  cmly  probable  remedy  which  the  authorities  of  the 
eoast-gnard  can  suggest  to  check  smuggling,  is  to  confiscate  those  vessels  without 
leaving  a  diseretionazy  power  of  restoration  with  the  Treasury. 

From  Hull  the  evidence  is  the  same,  that  every  new  steamer  put  on  the  water 
oaniea  a  crew  of  new  amugglers ;  that  every  knot  an  hour  of  additional  speed  is 
an  addition  to  the  frauds  upon  the  revenue ;  an  additional  wrong  to  the  fair 
trader ;  an  additional  hazard  to  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant  whose  goods  are 
In  the  ship.  That  every  step  whieh  maritime  science  makes  forward,  causes  a 
retrogression  to  deeper  barbarism  in  financial  economy. 

In  Liverpool  it  is  alleged  that  every  vessel  from  America  has  smugglers  on  board ; 
Lieutenant  Walker,  who  is  at  the  head  of  400  men  employed  there,  chiefly  afloat, 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  states  that  they  are  inefficient  for  the  purpose. 
He,  too,  requires  to  have  greater  numbers,  higher  salaries,  and  stricter  punishments. 

**  Oor  duty,**  he  says,  consists  in  guarding  the  cargoes  until  they  are  duly 
landed,  and  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  officers  of  the  Customs.**  [That  is, 
literally,  in  obstructing  and  delaying  the  operations  of  comm^:(;«»  pi^tiij^^U8t<ims* 
officers  on  shore  are  ready  to  obstruct  and  delay  that  commerce  in  their  turrn^ 
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*'  We  plaoe  generally  two  officers  on  East  India  cargoes,"  he  says,  and  one  on 
minor  cargoes.  In  cases  of  tobacco  we  place  three,  and  in  cases  where  the  cargo 
is  in  a  very  bad  state  we  place  f  onr ;  we  place  three  generally.  We  board  the  vessels 
as  soon  as  they  get  within  the  Bock  lighthouse.  From  the  moment  the  officers  are 
pnt  on  board,  they  remain  on  board  until  they  leave  finally." 

Q.  **  During  the  night  the  officer  must  sleep,  and  if  there  iaonly  one  officer,  what 
use  is  he  on  board  f  '* 

A.  A  vessel  is  not  allowed  to  break  bulk ;  that  means,  to  open  her  hatches, 
until  she  is  duly  reported,  and  therefore  perhaps  one  officer  is  considered  sufficient 
until  that  takes  place." 

Q.  "  Supposing  the  tobacco  not  to  be  in  the  hold,  but  stowed  in  other  plaoes,  what 
security  can  one  officer  be  ?  " 

A.  "  I  should  state  that  directly  the  vessel  arrives,  a  superior  class  of  officer, 
called  the  tide  surveyor,  proceeds  on  board,  and  searches  the  ship ;  that  is  termed 
a  'rummage,*  and  he  has  boatmen  who  are  supplied  with  tools  for  the  purpose,  and 
lanterns,  and  they  go  into  all  parts  of  the  ship  that  are  accessible,  and  they  search, 
and  frequently  seize  tobacco  on  those  rummages.  All  goods  subject  to  duty,  which 
are  concealed,  they  seize,  because  there  is  a  fraud  evidently  intended,  particularlif  if 
they  are  in  small  pareeU  or  quantities" 

That  is  such  quantities  as  the  seamen  are  likely  to  smuggle,  the  officers  knowing 
that  neither  the  owner,  master,  nor  merchant  is  likely  to  be  engaged  in  the  adventure. 

"  In  Liverpool,"  Lieut.  Walker  continues,  smuggling  is  chiefly  confined  to 
tobacco ;  there  is  also  a  little  done  in  silk.  I  should  say  the  bulk  of  the  smaggUng 
takes  place  from  the  Unitod  States,  from  Prussia,  and  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Beyond  doubt,  in  a  small  way,  every  vessel  which  enters  Liverpool  from  those 
countries,  British  or  foreign,  carries  on  smuggling.  The  seamen  are  the  class  of 
persons  who  do  it." 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  captain  and  officers,  and  steward  also,  participate 
in  the  trade  V* 

A.  **  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which  captains  and  officers  do  participate.  I 
should  say  that  the  greatest  smuggling  takes  place  with  American  vessels,  because 
they  come  from  the  tobacco  country.  They  get  it  ashore  in  small  quantities ;  they 
carry  it  about  their  persons,  a  pound  or  two  at  a  time.  They  may  go  twenty  times 
ashore  in  a  day.  I  have  found  47  lbs.  on  one  man.  There  are  depdts  in  Liverpool 
where  they  receive  the  tobacco  from  the  seamen.  They  send  it  over  the  country, 
taking  care  not  to  have  much  in  case  of  a  seizure." 

Q.  **  In  the  event  of  your  having  reason  to  suppose  that  any  man  has  escaped  you 
who  is  smuggling  tobacco,  is  it  your  business  to  give  information  to  the  Excise  7" 

A.  *'  We  should  follow  him  ourselves,  if  we  knew  where  he  could  be  found.'* 

Q.  "  Have  you  ever  followed  any  parties  ?** 

A.  **No;  I  do  not  remember  an  instance,  because  lie  would  he  very  quiek  in  his 
movements  to  get  away,** 

But  the  ship  in  the  docks,  and  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  cannot  get  away,  and  the 
officers  stick  fast  by  them,  and  detain  them  at  pleasure.  There  are  about  150 
seamen  detected  out  of  17,000  who  are  alleged  to  be  smuggglers ;  only  about  one-third 
of  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  country  pays  duty,  and  yet  that  impotent  coast- 
guard, for  that  small  achievement,  is  seated  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  Tery  heart  oi 
the  national  vitality. 

Q.  **  Are  you  authorized  to  attach  the  ship,  if  you  find  any  quantity  of  smuggled 
tobacco  on  board  ?'* 

A.  "  Yes.** 

Q.  *'  Have  you  ever  done  that  ?** 

A.  It  is  generally  done  when  they  find  a  quantity  of  tobacco  on  board.  In  those 
cases  where  we  find  no  owner  for  tho  tobacco,  the  ship  is  stopped,  and  the  ahip  is 
fined ;  that  is  the  rule,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  vigilance  has  not  been  exerted 
by  the  captain  and  his  officers." 

Q.  **As  the  number  of  seaman  and  the  amount  of  shipping  go  on  increasing,  the 
amount  of  smuggling  must  also  go  on  increasing  ^'* 

A.  **  Unquestionably," 

Q.  "  And  the  difficulties  of  checking  it  of  course  increase  7" 
A.  *' Of  course." 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  increase  of  smuggling  since  steam  navigation  has  pre- 
vailed so  much  to  foreign  parts,  particularly  to  America  f " 

A.  **  I  believe  the  Halifax  steam-vessels  are  generally  seized  for  smuggling.  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  a  libel  upon  them,  but  I  believe  they  seldom  escape.  There 
are  so  many  places  of  concealment  about  them,  amongst  the  filre-|itMa.an|Lso  on. 
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that  it  is  more  diffionlt  on  the  part  of  the  captains  and  mates  of  those  vessels  to 
know  what  is  put  into  them  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  vessels.*' 
Q.  "  What  class  of  men  on  board  those  vessels  are  usually  smugglers 
A. "  The  mate  and  steward,  doubtless,  though  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  home  to 
ihem." 

Q. "  Do  not  the  firemen  smuggle  tobacco 

A.  Tes ;  the  stokers.   There  are  great  facilities  in  the  steamers,  and  their 
nnmbers  go  on  increasing.*' 
So  it  seems,  if  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization  could  be  arrested,  and 
I     direeted  backward  to  ignorance  and  barbarism,  indirect  taxation  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  its  purpose  than  it  is  now.   But  there  is  another  characteristic  of  - 
indireot  taxation:  it  cannot  be  enforced,  even  in  its  inefficient  service  to  the 
I     Treasury,  but  through  informers.   The  spirit  of  Cain  is  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
which  this  system  infuses  among  seamen.   Listen : — 

Q.  '*  Ton  speak  of  the  danger  to  which  the  informers  are  exposed.  What  danger 
do  you  refer  to  ?" 

A.  Their  very  lives  are  sometimes  in  danger.  If  a  man  informs  against  his 
i  partner  in  any  act  of  the  kind,  he  dare  not  give  the  slightest  hint  of  it,  for  his  life 
I     wonld  be  in  danger  if  he  did." 

And  besides  advocating  a  more  stringent  appliance  of  the  law  which  shall  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  innocent,  this  Lieutenant  of  the  guard  recommends  an 
increase  of  reward  to  informers,  that  more  of  them  may  place  their  lives  in  danger. 

What  facts  have  we  t)roved  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  ?  We  see  arrayed, 
in  condemnation  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxes,  the  facts  of  commerce  obstructed 
poffioers  of  Government  corrupted — the  innocent  punished,  though  known  to  be 
innocent— the  fair  trader  stripped  of  his  profit,  ruined  in  his  capital — the  revenue 
defranded — ^the  young  trained  to  crime — science  and  civilization  declared  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  national  Exchequer— and  rewards  paid  from  that  Exchequer  to  make 
man  the  deadly  enemy  of  his  brother  man.  But  even  this  is  not  yet  the  conclusion 
of  tho  catalogue. 

SECTION  xni. 

THE  TIMBER  DUTIES,  AS  AFFECTING  SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  repeal  of  the  navigatiAi  laws  has  brought  the  timber  duties  more  im- 
mediately before  us  (June,  1849)  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been.  Momentous 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country — at  all  times  oppressive  and  obstructive 
—they  are  peculiarly  so  now. 

"  If  there  be  one  articlo  more  than  another,"  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch.  "  of  which  it  is  important 
that  a  mamxfactiiring  nation  like  Great  Britain,  with  a  great  warlike  and  mercantile  navy, 
should  have  a  large  snpply  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  price,  that  article  Is  timber. 
Withont  good  and  cheap  timber  yon  cannot  have  good  and  cheap  ships,  houses,  and 
machinery.  And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  we  burdened  for  a  lengthened  period  this 
indispensable  article  with  an  oppressive  duty ;  while  by  making  the  duty  on  timber  from  the 
north  of  Europe  558.,  and  that  on  timber  from  our  North  American  possessions  only  IDs.  a 
load,  we  forced  the  importation  of  the  lattre,  notwithstanding  it  be,  speaking  generally,  of 
&n  inferior  quality.  And,  thou;:h  materially  modified,  we  regret  to  say,  that  this  attempt 
to  force  the  employment  of  dear  and  bad  timber  is  still  far  from  being  abandoned :  for  m 
when  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber  were  reduced  to  24s.  and  308.  a  load,  those  on  Cana- 
dian timber  were  reduced  to  Is.  But  timber  either  is,  or  is  not,  a  fit  subject  for  taxation. 
If  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  worst  species  of  timber ; 
and  if  the  latter,  it  is  clear  the  duty  on  the  best  timber  should  have  been  repealed  as  well  as 
that  on  the  worst,  or  rather  in  preference  to  it.  The  truth  is,  that  our  regmationB  in  regard 
to  this  important  trade  are  so  very  absurd,  that  they  would  almost  make  one  suppose  that  it 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  State  policy  to  inoculate  our  ships  and  houses  with  dry-rot.  This 
u  a  case  in  which,  if  principle  or  common  sense  had  any  weight,  differential  taxes  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  A  duty  on  timber,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  should  be  equal,  and  fixed  at 
a  low  limit,  leaving  it  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer  and  the  sagacity  of  the  merchant  to 
determine  the  varieties  to  be  imported,  and  the  best  market  whence  to  import  them." 

The  Financial  Beform  Association  pronounces  against  all  timber  duties  for  the 
reason  urged  against  all  indirect  taxation.  First,  because  the  reduction  of  duties 
to  a  scale  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  largely  augmented  consumption  would  not  supply 
the  national  Bzchequer  with  revenue  sufi^cient  even  for  economic  government. 
Second,  because  low  duties  require  all  the  expensive  revenue  establishments  which 
high  duties  require.  There  is  the  same  inquisitorial  interference  with  all  mercantile 
transactions — the  same  inefficiency  in  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  protect  the 
honest  trader — and  but  little  more  inducement  to  the  officers  for  the  preservation 
of  their  own  integrity.  But  to  the  timber  duties  there  are  especial  objections  in 
addition  to  these.  Mr.  M'GnUoch  has  stated  one  of  them  to  be  the  premium  on  the 
use  of  bad  timber.  To  this  is  now  added  or  continued,  under  tlie  tariff  ^C^A^^Ic 
Tariety  of  duties  on  different  sizes  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  Sa^imii^i^ia 
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of  timber.  Some  sizes  of  the  same  kind  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  others 
are  eharged  upon  a  graduated  soale.  This  is  particularly  objeotionable ;  the 
smallest  qnantities  of  taxed  sizes,  on  board  a  yessel,  render  the  supervision  and 
delay  of  the  remainder  of  a  duty-free  cargo  a  necessity.  Mistakes,  losses,  and 
fraud  are  inseparable ;  and  those  duties  heaTiest  in  amount,  graduated  in  scale, 
and  most  Tezatious  in  their  operation,  apply  to  timber  for  the  building  and  rigging 
of  ships.  At  all  times  shipowners  have  been  placed  at  a  disadyantage  by  the  du^ 
on  timber;  but  now  that  they  no  longer  hold  a  monopoly,  their  disadyantage  is 
such  as  to  make  the  oppressiye  and  impolitic  taxes  on  the  materials  of  shipbuilding 
unendurable. 

We  shall  first  direct  public  attention  to  the  classification  of  ships,  as  regulated 
for  insuranoe  according  to  the  kinds  of  timber  used  in  building  them. 

Mr.  Oharles  Graham,  secretary  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foieign 
Shipping,  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on  the 
navigation  Laws,  stated 

**  The  great  object  of  this  society  is  to  encourage  unproved  shipbuilding,  and  to 
'  assist  botti  the  shipowner  and  the  underwriter  as  to  insurances.  One  of  the  roles 
says :  *  First-class  ships  will  comprise  aU  ships  which  hare  not  passed  a  prescribed 
age,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  repair  and  efficiency ;  and  they 
idll  be  designated  by  the  letter  A.'  Then  there  is  a  reference  to  the  tablee  attaehed 
to  the  rules  which  detennine  the  period  of  original  designation  according  to  the 
materialt  of  which  the  veiseU  are  corutructedf  varying  from  four  to  twelve  years.'* 

Q.    Of  what  timber  must  a  ship  be  built  to  remain  twelve  years  in  the  first  dass  f " 

A.  **  She  must  be  built  of  English,  African,  or  live  oak.  East  India  teak,  morong 
gaul,  greenheart,  or  morra.   Those  timbers  are  supposed  to  be  of  great  durability.'* 

Q.    Are  they  more  easily  obtained  in  this  countey  than  abroad  ?" 

A.  "  Quite  the  reverse.  The  first,  British  oak,  is  getting  scarce,  and  all  the  lest 
are  foreign  productions."  Ships  built  of  other  timber  are  registered  first-class 
aooordlDg  to  the  kinds  used. 

By  renewals  and  careful  keeping  in  repair,  a  first-dass  British-built  ship  ma^  be 
continued  and  insured  as  such  until  twenty-seven  years  old.  But  the  best  foreign- 
boilt  ship,  with  such  renewals  ahd  repair,  can  only  be  continued  and  insured  as  first- 
dass  up  to  sixteen  years  old.  The  difference  of  value  arises  chiefly  from  superior 
workmanship.   The  timber  might  be  the  same  inlwth  cases. 

Thus  the  shipwrights,  builders,  and  owners  have  a  manifest  interest  in  obtaining 
the  free  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  timber.  Nothing  leads  to  a  preference  of  the 
foreign-buiit  ship  but  the  cheapness  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  construdted,  and 
the  lower  cost  of  its  construction.  Give  our  builders  the  timber  duty  free  in 
British  ports,  and,  with  the  advantages  of  superior  fastenings,  fittings,  rigging,  sad 
the  like,  they  would  build  ships  for  the  world.  The  seoretsry  to  Lloyd's  was  asked 
if  their  classification  was  generally  considered  amongst  shipowners  as  a  fair 
oertifieate  of  the  selling  value  of  a  ship,  and  answered : — 

**  Certainly ;  the  character  given  of  ships  by  the  society  now,  from  the  deep  root 
which  the  sodety  has  taken,  determines  tiie  value  of  ships  in  a  great  degree.  We 
know  that  where  a  man  contracts  to  build  a  ship  of  twelve  years,  if  she  is  put  into 
the  dass  of  ten  years,  the  owner  requires  an  abatement  from  the  builder  in  pto- 
portion  to  that." 

From  this  it  is  dear  that  the  dassification  in  Lloyd's  register  is  generally  admitted. 
It,  therefore,  foUovrs  that  if  the  same  kinds  of  timber  used  by  British  builders  and 
foreign  builders  give  ships  of  a  relative  value  of  twenty-seven  and  sixteen  years,  the 
British  shipowner  ^ough  permitted,  by  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  to 
purchase  foreign-built  vessels)  has  a  premium  in  fovour  of  British-built  vessels  ol 
deven  out  of  twenty-seven  years.  This,  however,  can  only  become  a  praeticd 
benefit  by  free  trade  in  timber. 

It  ifl  elsewhere  stated,  by  the  secretary  to  Lloyd's,  that  if  a  ship  were  built  in  any 
foreign  country,  of  the  same  materials,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  one  in 
Britain,  she  would  be  dassed  the  same  in  the  register.  This  is  an  additional  proof 
that  it  is  not  because  the  ship  is  foreign,  but  beoause  the  fordgn  ship  is  inferior, 
that  she  is  dassed  low.  He  was  asked 

**  Have  any  material  advantages,  in  your  opinion,  accrued  to  shipbuilding  in  this 
eoontry  by  the  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ?" 

And  answered : — 

**I  believe  there  have ;  and  I  may  here  mention  a  very  curious  fact,  which  came 
to  my  knowledge  yesterday,  from  our  surveyor  at  Sunderland,  who  undertook  to 
prove  that  he  could  import  Dantaio  oak,  for  inBtance^an4build-aehi{^t  Sunderland  j 
diitper  than  they  could  build  a  ship  at  Bantzic.   I  have  no  objection  to  give  hisi 
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Mr.  mehmond,  of  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  representing  the  shipowners  of  that  port 
before  the  committee,  stated  his  belief  that  shipbuilders  had  deriredno  benefit  from 
the  recent  reduotion  in  the  timber  duties.  He  alleged  that  the  difference  had  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  either  the  "  foreigner  or  the  importing  merchant.  The  re- 
duction being  small,  this  might  possibly  be  true.  If  true,  it  iis  not  an  argument,  as 
Mr.  Biehmond  intended  it  to  be,  that  reduced  duties  do  not  benefit  the  home 
consumers ;  it  is  an  argument  against  the  petty  changes  in  duties  which  only  disturb 
the  public  expectation  and  the  rcTenue  collectors  without  yielding  any  corresponding 
benefit.  The  time  for  petty  changes  has  gone  by ;  or  if  they  bo  still  proposed  in 
financial  budgets,  the  time  to  be  deceiTcd  by  them  belongs  to  the  past. 

Mr.  Samuel  Browning,  who  stated  himself  to  be  connected  with  New  South  Wales, 
with  almoflt  every  branch  of  business  in  the  Pacific  trade  and  East  India  trade ;  who 
had  resided  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  had  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  ports  of 
China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  has  resided  at  Singapore,  gave  very  decided 
eridenoe  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  ship- 
bmlding  materia.   He  was  asked 

*'  Do  you  consider  that  British  shipbuilders  and  British  shipowners  would  have 
any  cause  of  fear  from  the  repeal  of  the  British  navigation  laws  ?" 

And  replied : — 

**  I  think  before  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed,  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  ships — such  as  timb^, 
copper  ore,  and  old  foreign  copper  sheathing  for  melting,  foreign  ores,  and  stamps 
upon  marine  insurance  of  all  kinds,  insurance  duty  and  light  dues.  If  you  repealed 
every  duty  upon  the  materials  of  construction,  I  think  we  should  have  an  aggregate 
of  advantages  which  no  foreign  shipbuilder  has.  We  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
copper^  iron,  and  coal ;  and  also  in  regard  of  every  article  used  in  the  equipment  of 
the  ship— rope,  saUcloth,  anchors,  cables,  tools,  and  things  of  that  kind." 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  shipbuilding  timber  in  Britain,  and  its  inadequa^  at 
all  times  to  supply  the  demand,  render  facilities  for  an  enlarged  supply  more  argent 
tiianever.  Thou^  Mr.  Browning's  snggestion,'that  the  duties  on  marine  materials 
should  be  repealed  before  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed,  has  not  been  the  policy 
pursued,  it  is  the  more  forcible  in  favour  of  an  earl^  free  trade  in  timber  now. 

In  allusion  to  the  combination  of  shipwrights  m  the  port  of  London,  by  which 
th^  opposed  serious  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  shipbuilding,  he  stated  that, 
through  the  abolition  of  the  navigation  law 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  demand  for  their  laboor.  I 
think  there  would  be  an  increase  of  demand ;  I  believe  that  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  material  of  which  ships  are  constructed  would  enable  many  persons  of  smaller 
capital  to  go  into  the  shipbuilding  trade.  I  think  it  would  extend  the  shipbuilding 
trade  altogether.  The  particular  duties  of  which  I  complain  are  the  timber  duties  *' 
(and  he  then  enumerated  the  others  already  named). 

Another  question  and  answer,  which  are  worthy  of  present  notice,  seem,  at  first 
light,  to  refer  only  to  the  navigation  laws ;  but  they  have  a  wider  range. 

Q.  "As  you  have  been  connected  with  almost  every  branch  of  trade,  can  yon 
give  instances  of  practical  grievances  which  result  to  you  in  carrying  on  your  trade 
from  the  navigation  laws 

A.  "  It  tells  very  much  in  regard  of  timber ;  there  are  many  foreign  vessels  that 
return  to  Europe  in  ballast,  which,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  bring  cargoes  to  England." 

The  removal  of  the  navigation  obstacle  to  such  return  cargoes  is  but  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  common  sense  and  a  cheap  supply  of  timber.  The  duties  remain. 
The  foreign  ship  with  such  a  return  cargo  may  have  that  which  is  duty  free,  with 
ft  chance  quantity  of  that  which  bears  a  fixed  duty,  or  that  which  bean  a  variable 
duty.  The  adventurer  in  such  a  cargo  may  do  wrong ;  the  hazard  is  too  great ;  he 
wiU  not  run  the  risk  of  the  English  custom-houses.  He  would  run  the  risk  of 
pirates  in  the  unfrequented  bays  where  the  best  timber  of  Africa  or  the  Indian 
Isles  may  be  obtained.  The  enemies  of  honest  commerce  afioat  or  ashore  wonld 
not  deter  him  from  rummaging  the  farthest  nooks  of  the  known  world  to  obtain 
those  commodities  so  much  desired  in  Britain,  but  he  would  not  dare  the  risk  of 
our  revenue  officers  in  our  own  harbours. 

Mr.  Browning  having  stated  that  the  object  of  the  navigation  law  being  to 
"encourage  British  seamen  and  other  things,  but  that  the  effect  of  it  was  to 
increase  freights,*'  was  asked 

Do  you  consider  that  those  increased  freights  are  a  just  oompedsatvmctJ^he 
shipbuilders  for  the  duties  which  they  pay  on  the  materials  W  WlSf(MnS^on 
of  their  shins?** 
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And  he  answered 

**No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  increased  freights  are  the  greatest  drawbaek 
that  the  ahipbailders  can  have,  because  the  freight  enhances  the  price  of  all  their 
materials." 

Q.  **  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  navigation  laws  should  be  repealed,  whether  the 
timber  duties  be  repealed  or  not  ?" 

A.  "  I  think  the  navigation  laws  should  be  repealed,  whether  the  timber  duties 
are  abolished  or  not ;  but  that  to  give  the  shipbuilder  in  this  oountiy  a  fair  field, 
you  ought  to  repeal  the  duties  which  press  upon  the  articles  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ships/* 

After  Mr.  Browning  had  stated  those  opinions,  his  examination  was  taken  np  hy 
Mr.  Liddell,  on  behalf  of  the  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  shipbuilders,  with  a  view 
to  elicit  from  the  witness  that  the  builder  must  have  an  interest  in  the  shipowner's 
receipt  of  high  freights.  At  last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
took  up  the  examination.  The  answers  are  but  repetitions  of  what  we  have  already 
quoted  from  this  witness,  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  might  be  passed  over. 
But  the  form  and  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  questions  are  indicative  of  his  views 
on  the  timber  duties.  Let  public  opinion  be  expressed  against  them,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  ready  to  pronounce  public  opinion.  He  is  evidently  ripe  on  the 
subject  of  timber.   Observe  the  form  of  his  questions : — 

1220.  Sir  Robert  Peel :  *'  Has  not  the  shipowner  an  interest  in  being  able  to  boild 
a  ship  cheaply  ?     •*  Decidedly." 

1221.  **  Supposing  there  is  a  heavy  freight  on  foreign  timber,  is  that  an  advantage 
to  the  shipbuilder  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  shipment  of  that  timber  f  *' — 
"  Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  him." 

1222.  Supposing  there  is  a  heavy  freight  upon  copper  ore,  has  the  mannfaotorer, 
independently  of  the  shipowner,  who  does  not  trade  in  copper  ore,  any  benefit  from 
that  ?'* — No ;  it  damages  his  interest." 

1228.  Has  not  the  shipowner  an  interest  in  having  low  freights  upon  aU  articles 
that  enter  into  the  construction  of  ships  ?" — "Tes." 

1224.  "  Is  it  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  conclude,  uniyersally,  that  shipowners 
are  interested  in  high  freights  ?" — "  Certainly." 

1225.  "  Must  there  not  be  an  exception  made  in  the  case  of  every  article  which 
enters  into  shipbuilding,  unless  it  so  happen  that  the  shipowner  is  interested  in  the 
freight  of  the  particular  raw  material?"— '*  Yes." 

Neither  shipowner,  nor  builder,  nor  any  person  interested,  otherwise  than  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  interested,  derives  benefit  from  the  duties  which 
enhance  the  price  of  shipbuilding  materials.  The  question  is  at  last  narrowed  to 
this  simple  inquiry,  *'  How  is  the  Exchequer  to  be  supplied  with  necessary  revenue 
if  there  be  iree-trade  in  all  the  materials  of  manufactures  and  food?"  The 
Financial  Reform  Association  answers — by  direct  taxation.  Let  commerce,  capital, 
and  industry,  be  free.  They  will  act  and  re-act  expansively ;  extending  with  their 
freedom  of  action ;  augmenting  the  means  of  the  taxpayer  by  the  same  operation 
which  shall  reduce  the  necessity  for  high  taxation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  satisfied 
that  on  principle  all  materials  of  manufactures  and  the  sustenance  of  life  should 
he  free,  if  the  taxes  could  be  spared.  He  has  already  taken  the  initiative  in  direct 
taxation.  His  income- tax,  it  is  true,  is  partial,  and,  being  so,  is  the  source  of  much 
oppression  and  some  fraud.  The  Association  undertakes  to  enducate  public  opinion 
until  it  pronounces  that  all  trade,  all  commodities  under  heaven,  shall  enter  our 
warehouses  free.  When  public  opinion  is  thus  educated.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be 
as  ripe  for  universal  free-trade  as  he  was  on  com,  or  as  he  shows  symptoms  of 
being  on  timber  and  copper  ore. 


SECTION  XIV. 

INDIRECT  TAXATION  FURTHER  CONDEMNED  BY  THE  OPERATION 
OF  THE  TIMBER  DUTIES. 

Resuming  the  question  of  indirect  taxation  upon  timber,  we  again  refer  to  its  dis- 
advantageous effects  upon  shipbuilding. 

Relative  to  the  construction  of  ships,  Mr.  McGregor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated 
before  the  committee  on  the  import  daties,  15th  July,  1840 : — 

**  My  opinion  is,  that  the  differential  duty  upon  foreign  and  colonial  timber  is  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  manafacturin^  interests,  and  indirectly  to  our  navigation,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  prevented  from  supplying  m  return  those  foreign  nations  with  our  manufactures 
which  they  would  take  in  about  the  same  proportion  in  which  we  took  their  timber,  or 

their  other  productions  which  thev  may  have  to  give  us  The  differential  daty 

obliges  shipbuilders  and  others  wno  use  timber  to  pay  a  hig^  pfio^  f9rj^ip|eHp(^cle.' 
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And  on  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  Mr.  McGregor  itated  before  the  committee  on  the 
naTigation  hiws,  that  although  the  duty  had  been  reduced  on  all  timber  and  abolished  on 
KTeral  sorts — 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  construction  and  strengthening  of 
British  ships,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  still  exist ;  for  example,  the  dutj  upon  timber 
aod  the  duty  upon  copper  ore,  which  amount  to  serious  items  in  the  fastenings  of  British 
ihi[W)  would  necessarily  require  to  be  done  away  with  (in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the 
narigation  laws),  that  is,  in  fact,  the  charge  upon  all  raw  materials  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  British  ships." 

Q.  '*  lou  consider  that  the  English  ship  labours  under  a  disadyanta^  in  competition 
with  a  foreign  ship,  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  materials  of  which  she  is  composed 

A.  Yes ;  and  I  consider,  also,  that  British  ships  now  in  existence  have  been  con< 
stracted  at  a  larger  expense  than  they  should  be  constructed  at,  in  consequence  of  the 
prsTious  duties  and  previous  imposts  which  were  laid  upon  the  materials  of  construction." 

Mr.  M*Gregor  has  since  become  the  representative  of  the  great  manufacturing,  mer- 
cantile, and  shipowning  constituency  of  Glasgow,  and  is  looked  to  as  an  authority  on  all 
questions  such  as  that  which  we  now  discuss.  He  said  in  1847,  "  If  the  protection  be 
nmoved  from  shipowners,  all  duties  must  be  removed  from  the  materials  of  which  ships 
are  eonstructed."  That  protection  has  been  removed  in  1849.  Mr.  McGregor  will, 
eonaequently,  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  timber  duties,  and  the  other  restrictions  of 
which  complaint  is  made.  But  what  of  the  revenue  }  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
most  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation  in  meeting  the  interest  on  its  unfortunate 
debts ;  and  the  machinery  of  Government  must  still  derive  its  motion  from  taxation. 
Where  ia  the  revenue  to  come  from  if  those  duties  and  others  less  oppressive  be  abo- 
Uahed  ?  Only  from  direct  taxation.  Mr.  M'Gregor  has  expressed  an  a!averse  opinion  to 
it  By  the  necessities  of  his  own  political  logic  he  has  left  himself  no  choice  of  policy. 
To  direct  t€usation  he  stands  committed  by  his  advocacy  of  freedom  to  the  materials  of 
Dannfoctures,  ships,  and  the  sustenance  oi  life. 

He  was  asked  by  the  Navigation  Committee, 

I*  Do  jou  believe  that  if  foreign  ships  had  been  allowed  to  compete  freely  with  English- 
boilt  ships,  that  competition  would  have  had  the  e£fect  of  improving  the  build  of  English 
abips,  and  lowering  the  expense,  and  increasing  the  number  of  English  ships 

Aod  he  replied, —  • 

"Tes;  I  am  of  opinion  that  competition  would,  as  experience  has  taujght  us  in 
respect  to  competition  in  manufactures,  improve  the  naval  construction  of  ships,  would 
enable  us  to  build  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  I  believe  that  those  combinations  would 
leadus  to  increase  the  number  of  our  ships  and  to  extend  our  carrying  trade." 

Mr.  M'Gregor  also  stated  that  the  only  countries  in  whicn  ships  have  been  more 
cheaply  constructed  than  in  England  were  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  there 
only  nominally  cheaper.  He  believed  that  in  those  countries  where  ships  are  built  the 
cheapest  they  cannot  be  constructed  or  navigated  without  taking  capital  from  some  other 
country  to  do  it.   He  said — 

**  I  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  the  capital  which  would  be  employed  in  the  con- 
atnietion  of  ships  in  Norway  and  Sweden  to  compete  with  ours,  would,  when  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  repealed,  (as  is  now  the  case),  be  the  capital  of  British  subjects  in  tnis 
country,  and  not  capital  belonging  to  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  that  case  you  would 
merely  employ  British  capital  as  you  now  employ  British  capital  in  constructing  ships 
abroad  which  are  owned  by  British  subjects  in  other  countries  in  order  to  evade  our 
navigation  laws ;  the  ships  are  now  de  facto  the  ships  of  British  subjects  who  enjoy  the 
trade  [referring  to  deals  between  Dantzic,  Archangel,  and  England]  as  much  as  they 
would  do  if  you  were  to  register  those  ships  as  British  ships.  We  have  gone  into  that 
question  [at  the  Board  of  Trade]  with  oonaiderable  care.*' 

Evidence  of  this  kind  suggests  the  thought,  before  it  is  well  weighed  with  other  facts, 
that  British  subjects  having  sent  their  capital  abroad  to  build  foreign  ships  before  the 
navigation  laws  were  repealed,  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent 
BOW  that  foreign  ships  are  admitted  to  competition  with  British  ships.  But  the  contrary 
would  be  the  fact  if  they  were  allowed  to  bring  the  timber  to  Britain  free  of  duty ; 
because  there  is  the  advantage  of  superior  and  cheaper  anchors,  chains,  and  other  iron 
work,  copper  sheathing,  sails,  cordage,  and  fittings,  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Tottie,  the  Swedish  Consul  in  London,  gave  the  Navigation  Committee  informa- 
tion on  this  point.   He  was  asked, — 

"  Supposing  a  ship,  built  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  to  be  copper  fastened,  or  only  copper 
bolted,  from  whence  would  they  derive  their  supplies?" 

And  answered, — 

"  The  copper  bolts  they  would  most  probably  take  from  here,  but  if  the  ship  was 
intended  to  be  coppered,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sent  here  for  the  f  ^^^^q|( 
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To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  the  ship  wonld  still  be  built  in  Sweden,  to  the  dis- 
adtantaffe  of  oar  shipwrights,  and  wonld  not  be  coppered  nntil  she  came  to  this  country 
on  her  nrst  royage  with  a  careo.   Bat  listen : — 

Q.    Will  yon  state  what  the  cost  of  the  hnll  of  a  ship  adapted  for  the  timber  trader 
bnilt  in  Norway,  is  V* 

A.  **  In  Norway  they  haye  of  late  years  commenced  quite  a  new  system  of  shipping; 
formerly  they  nsea  to  bnild  their  yessels  yery  cheaply,  and  in  a  yery  infsrior  manner, 
whereas  now  almost  all  the  yessels  bnilt  in  Norway,  of  late  years,  are  bnilt  of  oak,  snd 
in  a  yery  ezpensiye  way,  comparatiyely  speaking.  I  haye  before  me  the  case  of  a  Nor- 
weeian  yessel  of  641  tons  reeister ;  I  nave  the  captain's  anthority  for  saying  that  the 
andiors,  chains,  and  the  whole  of  the  ironwork  for  this  yessel  were  bonght  in  London, 
of  Browne,  Lennox  and  Company ;  the  cordage  was  imported  from  Amsterdam,  and  the 
sails,  or  sailcloth,  from  Scotland.'* 

Haying  instanced  some  other  ships  similarly  fitted  with  anchors,  cables,  and  rigging 
from  England,  the  Swedish  Consul  was  asked, — 

Do  yon  know  whether  there  is  a  great  export  of  stores,  anchors  for  instance,  from 
this  country  to  the  north  of  Europe 

And  he  replied, — 

I  repeatedly  see  yessels  clearing  out  from  this  country ;  the  masters  of  Swedish  sod 
Norwegian  yessels  are  obliged  to  come  to  my  office,  and  I  repeatedly  see  anchors  and 
chains  going  out  from  here.  As  a  proof  of  the  immense  quantity  that  ^oes  out  from  this 
oountry  of  anchors,  and  chains,  and  ironmongery,  I  ma^r  state,  that  a  British  anchor-smith, 
in'  London,  told  me,  three  or  four  days  ago,  that  he  mmself  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

shipping,  to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  a  year  The 

Swedish  shipowner  would  prefer  to  haye  his  anchors,  and  chains,  and  sails  from  this 
oountry — ^the  fittings  can  be  procured  much  cheaper  in  this  country  than  he  could 
procure  them  in  that  country." 

But  there  is  a  duty  on  those  articles,  when  imported  into  Sweden,  which  restricts  their 
use.  As  there  is  a  restrictiye  duty  on  Swedish  and  Norwegian  timber  in  Britain,  the 
Swedish  Goyemment  excuse  the  burden  imposed  on  their  own  shipowners  by  that  fact 
They  haye,  howeyer,  intimated  their  readiness  to  meet  the  free-trade  legislation  of  the 
British  Goyemment,  by  remoying  the  duties  on  anchors,  chains,  iron  and  copper  work, 
sails  en's  cordage,  if  we  would  admit  their  timber  free  of  duty.  As  it  is,  the  Swedidi 
Goyemment,  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  their  timber  by  foreigners  in  shipbuilding, 
allow  a  drawback  of  all  the  import  duties  leried  in  Sweden  on  those  articles  used  in  the 
fitting  and  rigging  of  a  ship  built  for  foreign  owners.  This  is  an  additional  reason  why 
the  duty  on  Swedish  and  Norwegian  timber  should  be  promptly  abolished.  By  the  repeal 
of  our  natigation  laws  our  shipowners  may  build  yessels  in  Sweden,  and  natundize  them 
in  this  country ;  while,  by  the  long-established  policy  of  Sweden,  they  will  be  allowed 
to  carry  all  anchors,  chains,  sails,  cordage,  and  other  fittings,  into  that  country  for  such 
ships  free  of  duty.  But,  if  allowed,  the  poliey  of  our  shipowners  would  be  to  import  such 
tLmber  as  they  might  find  suitable,  and  build  and  fit  out  their  ships  in  British  dockyards. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  for  many  years  a  merchant  at  Leith,-  and  Consul  there  to  the 
Belgian  Goyemment,  gaye  yaluaole  eyidence  on  this  question  before  the  Import  Duties 
Committee.  He  said,  '*  the  duty  both  on  oak  and  flir  timber  was  oppressiye  and  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  most  important  manufacture  of  this  country,  namely,  the  manu- 
facture of  ships."  Since  then  the  duties  haye  been  twice  altered  and  reduced ;  but  they 
■till  operate  as  a  premium  on  the  use  of  inferior  timber,  and  a  seyere  restriction  on  the 
oak  and  pine  of  tnose  countries  which  are  in  the  best  condition  to  be  eur  riyals  in  ih^ 
building,  Pmssia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Norway  timber,  such  as  might  be  exteniiyely 
used  in  boat-building  and  for  small  yessels,  is  the  custom-house  measurement  by  eallipors. 
The  Norway  timber  does  not  admit  of  being  squared,  as  that  of  larger  and  freer  growth 
is  squared.   Mr.  Mitchell  was  asked 

**  Ton  haye  stated  the  proper  measurement  to  be  by  string ;  will  you  expbdu  what  is 
meant  by  that  in  opposition  to  the  mode  of  calliper  used  by  the  custom-house 

And  he  explained  the  practice,  which  is  but  too  well  known  to  all  importers  of  timber, 
a  practice  which  is  adhered  to  by  the  custom-house  in  the  face  of  continued  remonstrance. 

The  Goyemment  officers  apply  a  brass  measure,  with  four  sides,  called  caHipers,  to 
the  outside  of  the  middle  of  the  log,  taking  the  whole  length.  They  take  the  centre  of 
the  log,  and  apply  this  brass  measure  to  it,  and  howeyer  lean  the  log  may  be  (when  I  say 
lean,  were  are  particular  parts  of  the  log  which  go  in,  and  there  are  particular  parts  of 
the  log  that  are  cut  o£f— it  may  not  haye  been  properly  squared),  they  take  that  centre 
part  as  the  criterion  by  which  they  measure  the  whole  of  the  log,  and,  accordtngly,  we 

pay  for  empty  space,  or  for  wood  that  we  do  not  get  I  had,  by  way  of  sample,  an 

importation  of  forty-eight  pieces  of  oak  from  Rouen ;  ^e  du|^  ^^^^M^e  was  for 
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2fi57  feet.  I  objected  to  thi«,  and  sent  a  sworn  measurer  to  measure  the  cargo,  to  giye 
ne  the  exact  solid  contents  of  it,  and  he  foand  that  there  were  only  1,850  feet  instead  of 
3^57  feet,  making  a  difference  against  the  merchant  of  707  feet.  It  was  owing  to  its 
bsTing  been  nnequally  sided,  and  being  measnred  with  a  measure  totally  different  from 
the  proper  measure  which  ought  to  be  applied." 

Mr.  Mitchell,  after  much  delay,  and  loss,  and  harassing  controiersy,  obtained  some 
redress.  The  officers  at  last  consented  to  measure  some  of  the  logs  by  string  and  some 
1^  calliper,  and  the  quantity  was  reduced ;  but  still  leaving  811  feet  against  the  merchant, 
which  was  timber  not  in  existence,  but  upon  which,  after  all  his  loss  by  delay,  he  had  to 
pay  duty.  That  timber  was  French  oak,  and  was  required  for  shipbuilding. 

Q.  *'Are  you  able  to  state  how  the  duty  effects  the  wages  of  ship-carpenters  and  others 
who  are  employed  in  working  up  timber  ?  " 

A.  I  should  think  it  drives  a  number  of  people  out  of  employment  who  would  other- 
wise be  employed  either  in  building  houses  or  in  building  ships  The  duty  and  the 

mode  of  measurement  form  a  very  grievous  tax.  Most  unquestionably  the  du^ 

prevents  (or  is  a  hindrance  to)  our  competition  with  the  shipping  of  the  world,  which 
otherwise  we  should  be  able  to  carry  on.    It  drives  the  capital  which  would  be  employed 

in  English  shipbuilding  to  shipbuilding  abroad  If  the  duties  were  equal,  each 

individual  consumer  would  be  able  to  take  that  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  most  valuable 
end  the  best  suited  for  his  purpose." 

In  e<miplaining  of  the  differential  duty  which  favours  the  importation  of  the  inferior 
timber  of  America  in  preference  to  the  superior  timber  of  the  Bsltic,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
told  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  form  of  a  question,  **  That  the  tax,  thou^  it  is 
called  a  tax,  is  virmally  no  tax  at  all,  for  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  distanoe 
which  the  timber  has  to  be  brought  from  America,  the  duty  is  diminished  to  meet  the  extra 
charge  occasioned  by  that  distance ;  **  and  he  answered  in  these  words:  "  J  would  say  that 
it  was  very  cruel  in  a  legislative  bodv  to  compel  the  merchants  of  this  countrv,  or  the 
consumers  of  any  article,  to  go  ten  times  the  distance  for  an  article  of  much  inferior  value, 
ehargin|(  the  highest  duty  on  a  much  superior  article." 

This  18  an  answer  to  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  words  which  form  the  question :  we 
sre  compelled,"  he  saye  emphatically,  **  to  import  the  American  timber;  while  if  we  were 
not  so  compelled,  the  great  importation  would  come  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.'* 

But  this  18  to  be  understood  in  a  more  qualified  sense.  It  ma^  be  doubted  if  less  timber 
would  come  from  America  if  our  ports  were  open  to  the .  Baltic  importations.  A  great 
portion  of  the  Baltic  timber  would  be  used  where  none  is  used  now,  and  its  consumption 
would  increase  the  uses  of  American  timber.  We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  housebuilding.  But  even  in  shipbuilding  the  effect  of  a  free  supply 
of  strong  timber  for  hulls  would,  by  extending  the  manufacture  of  ships,  call  the  nner 
quslities  from  America  into  requisition. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  forests,  firom  which  we 
might  get  supplies  for  shipbuilding,  they  were  so  extensive  that  no  rise  in  price  need  be 
apprehended ;  but  that  from  the  continual  demand  for  English  oak,  snd  its  scarcity  in  this 
eonotry,  the  price  was  raised,  and  would  go  on  rising.  This  elicited  a  very  important 
troth,  which  cannot  be  too  generally  known— which  cannot  be  too  seriously  reflected  on. 
He  was  asked  did  not  the  duties,  therefore,  act  as  a  protection  to  English-grown  timber. 
Slid  answered  no ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  by  raising  the  price  they  afforded  a  premium  for 
the  destruction  of  English  timber,  by  drawing  it  into  the  market  before  it  was  full  grown. 
The  quality  of  British  oak  is  becoming  of  less  value,  intrinsically,  through  this  meens. 
He  also  stated, 

**  There  is  a  better  selection  on  the  continent ;  there  is  a  more  abundant  supply  and  a 
better  choice.   Here  the  best  wood  is  taken  up  for  naval  purposea" 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  from  the  restrictions  un  foreign  timber  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  price,  the  expense  of  the  royal  navy  to  the  taxpayers  is  very  much  greater  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.   Viewed  on  every  side  the  indirect  taxation  on  timber  is  pernicious. 

Mr.  Mitchell  continued 

*  The  duties  not  only  increase  the  price,  but  limit  the  choice  of  that  timber  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  for  shipbuilding.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  oak  is  cut  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  I  believe  almost  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  English  oak,  is  cut  in  the 
spring,  with  all  the  sap  in  it ;  and  it  has  been  asceruined,  at  least  it  has  been  asserted, 
without  contradiction,  that  fhe  cause  of  dry  rot  is  owing  to  the  sap  being  in  the  oak  wood 
when  cut  down  in  the  spring,  which  is  done  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  bark ;  great  part 
of  the  foreign  timber  is  cut  in  the  fall  of  the  year.*^ 

At  the  time  of  giving  that  evidence  the  question  of  abolishing  all  timber  duties  had  not 
been  mooted  as  a  practical  proposition,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  said  to  the  committee,  **  that,  in 
the  event  of  timber  being  admitted yrM  oj  duty,  be  should  contemplate  the  possibility  (on 
account  of  the  superior  build  uf  British  ships)  of  foreigners  coming  to  pvrchau  shiju  im 
this  country.*'  Others  connected  with  the  umber  trade  have  more  recently  declared  their 
belief  that,  with  a  free  trade  in  the  materials  out  of  which  ships  are  constructed,  we  may 
boild  them,  less  or  more,  for  everv  country  in  the  world. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  some  important  evidence  on  the  improvement  which 
might  be  effected  in  fishing  boats,  and  the  very  great  extension  of  deep-sea  fishing,  by  the 
use  of  a  superior  class  of  boats.   Also,  the  effect  of  the  timber  dutic^JtflJiiQ^sfliuildlng.^^! 
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SECTION  XV. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  PISHING  BOATS:  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  SECTION  ON 
THE  EVIL  OPERATION  OP  THE  TIMBER  DUTIES. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  neglect  of  the  Irish  fisheries ;  of  the  Irish  seas  abounding  in 
fish  which  no  one  adventures  a  line  or  a  net  for ;  of  a  people  swarming  on  land  as  the  luh 
swarm  in  the  sea,  all  ready  to  devonr  one  another,  the  strongest  living  longest,  all  crying 
for  somebody  else  to  feed  and  help  them !  How  often  do  ^e  see  the  example  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  fishermen,  who  venture  to  the  ocean  in  open  boats,  held  up  to  the  sea-coast 
population  of  Ireland.  But  how  often  do  the  newsi>aper8  appal  us  with  the  intelligence  of 
storms  which  suddenly  rose  while  those  open  boats  were  at  sea,  of  the  loss  of  nets  which 
they  had  to  cut  and  abandon  in  the  de8];)erate  hope  of  saving  the  fragile  boat,  and  the 
human  life  which  partook  of  the  frailty  of  the  timber-taxed  vessel  in  which  it  was  embarked ; 
of  the  loss  of  that  human  Ufe ;  of  fatherless  families  and  widows  bereaved ;  of  their  looking 
in  vain  for  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  boats,  nets,  or  dead  bodies  from  that  sea  which  had 
swallowed  them  up  remorselessly  and  unconscious  of  wrong,  as  the  national  Exchequer 
BwallowB  up  remorselessly,  and  we  hope  unconscious  of  wrong,  the  taxes  on  timber,  but  for 
which  those  undecked  boats  might  not  have  been  swamped. 

How  often  do  we  read  of  those  disasters !  Yet  it  is  known  to  persons  who  have  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  or  have  lived  among  the  fishermen,  that  the  losses  of  nets,  throng  the 
Inability  of  the  boats'  crews  to  keep  the  frail  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  loss  of  life  by  oola--the 
undecked  boats  not  admitting  of  dry  clothing,  food,  or  fire,— or  by  the  swamping  of  the 
boats  when  filled  by  some  breaking  wave ;  it  is  known  to  such  nersons  that  those  losses  far 
exceed  all  that  are  reported  in  newspapers.  They  occur  often  without  witnesses,  and  always 
among  a  people  who  read  little  and  write  less.  If  the  boats  be  in  a  fleet  at  the  herring 
fishery,  and  a  storm  comes  over  them  and  loss  ensues,  that  loss  may  be  reported.  But  bv 
far  the  greater  number  of  lost  boats  and  drowned  crews  are  those  engaged  in  detadiea 
parties  or  solitary  adventures,  remote  from  towns,  and  unknown  to  the  caterers  of  news. 
Those  who  hold  up  to  the  Irish  sea-coast  population  the  Scottish  and  English  open-boat 
fishermen  as  examples  to  be  imitated,  little  know  the  terrible  penalties  paid  in  life  and 
property  by  these  adventurous  men  of  toil.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  of  their  example  while 
the  writer  sits  in  an  easv  arm  chair,  and  quite  another  thing  to  know,  from  experience,  tiie 
perils  and  expense  of  following  their  example. 

But  while  It  is  true  that  they  continue  in  the  face  of  those  losses  to  follow  the  fishing 
trade  in  their  fragile,  Incompetent  boats,  and  bring  up  their  children  to  the  same  profession, 
it  is  not  less  true  that,  but  for  the  impolitic  timber  duties,  which  admit  timber  free,  or 
almost  free,  which  is  of  no  service  to  them,  that  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  tiie 
construction  of  a  superior  class  of  boats  is  not  permitted  to  reach  them  but  at  a  price  which 
their  earnings  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The  Irish  fisheries  will  never  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted until  ^ere  is  a  class  of  vessels  in  which  to  brave  the  wild  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
superior  to  the  wretched  craft  the  Irishmen  now  float  In  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  supe- 
rior to  the  craft  hardlv  less  wretched  which  is  common  in  Scotland  and  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  England.  The  Irish  have  not  become  naturalized  to  the  sea,  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians— the  Scandinavian  sea  kings,  sea  robbers,  or  sea  rovers,  have  become 
naturalized  on  our  eastern  and  northern  shores.  From  the  difficulty  of  getting  cheap 
materials  for  their  boats,  the  latter  have  not  extended  their  fishings  in  accordance  with  the 
advancing  requirements  of  the  inland  population,  yet  their  natural  hardihood  still  saves  the 
fishings  from  absolute  neglect  as  in  Ireland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  conmieroial 
seaports  the  fishing  boats  have  been  improved  in  construction,  partly  because  capitalists 
have  fitted  some  of  them  out,  but  chiefly  because  they  have  facilities  for  petty  smuggling, 
which  is  more  profitable  than  fishing. 

In  Scotland,  and  on  the  English  east  coast  (except  in  and  about  the  River  Thames),  the 
boats  are  the  property  of  the  crews.  To  obtain  a  new  boat  large  enough  for  the  herring  or 
cod  fisheries,  they  have  seldom  sufficient  capital  of  their  own.  They  mortgage  their  future 
fishings  to  some  merchant  fish-curer,  who  advances  the  money— £50  or  £60,  or  £70. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  alluding  to  Norway  timber,  before  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  was 
asked  :— 

"You  have  stated  that  that  timber  would  answer  for  fishing  boats  and  ships  generally ; 
are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  of  that  timber  would  enter  into  the  build  of  a  fishing 
boat,  such  as  is  used  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  in  Scotland  generally  ?  " 

And  he  stated  :— 

*'  I  would  say,  at  least,  nine-tenths  of  what  would  be  put  into  a  fishing  boat ;  the  only  thing 
it  would  not  do  for  would  be  the  knees,  which  would  require  to  be  of  oak  or  of  hard  wood." 

Q.  "  That  would  tend  very  much  to  lessen  the  expense  of  those  boats  ?  " 

A.  It  would  tend  very  much  to  lessen  the  expense  of  building  those  boats  and  all  gTTi«.n«r 
vessels,  such  as  the  boats  upon  canals  and  rivers.  The  Norway  fir  would  suit  them  remark- 
aWy  well." 

He  stated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  French  fishing  boats,  and  had  compared  those 
of  Scotland  and  England  with  them. 

Q.  "  Can  you  explain  why  the  boats  in  Scotland  and  England  are  made  so  light  in  timber 
as  compared  with  the  French  and  other  foreif^  boats  ?  " 

A.  "  I  think  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  very  expensive  nature  of  the 

material  required  for  building  those  fishing  boats  in  this  country  I  think  If  the  dn^ 

did  not  prevent  it,  the  boats  of  England  and  Scotland  would  assume  that  solidity  and 
strength  which  we  find  in  foreign  boats.  I  should  like  to  add,  that  our  fishermen  are  now 
beginning  to  proceed  further  out  into  the  ocean  in  search  of  fish,  not  only  herrings  but  ood. 
and  they  require  much  larger  boats.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  go  in  small  open  boats. 
Now,  if  the  duty  were  lowered  (or  abolished)  they  could  build  the  large-decked  boats  at  the 
same  price  as  they  now  pay  for  those  small  open  dangerous  fishing-boats.** 

Q.  ''^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  boats  which  have/heretofore,  been  made  slight,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  timber,  would,  if  the  duties  were  lowered,  be  made  so  as  to  be 
suitable  for  more  distant  voyages,  as  the  French  and  other  fishing-boats  are  now  mado?  ** 

A.  "  I  certainly  make  that  deduction." 

Q.  "  Do  yon  believe  that  our  fishermen,  at  this  present  time,  de<4in@,o^n  t&go  to  say 
distance  from  the  shore  in  consequence  of  the  slight  make  of  Welrl>oats  7 "  c5" 
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A.  "It  would  be  imposfllble  for  them  to  go  any  distance,  beoaoae  they  have  no  conrenienoe 
either  in  rmid  to  shelter,  or  in  regard  to  placing  their  food  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  wet. 

 Tney  have  not  the  means,  I  am  afraid,  of  making  their  boats  lit  to  go  longer 

Toyages." 

The  Financial  Reform  Association  has  been  favonred  with  a  statement  on  this  subject 
from  a  correspondent  eroerienced  in  the  fisheries  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland ;  they 
make  as  many  extracts  from  his  communication  as  present  space  allows  :~ 

"  Few  people  living  apart  from  the  fishers  can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  evil  operation 
of  the  timber  duty  upon  them.  An  ordinary  herring  boat,  for  a  crew  of  seven  or  eight  men, 
costs  £60  at  least.  It  may  last,  with  repairs,  six  years.  It  is  not  then  worn  out  by  service, 
BO  much  as  it  is  by  casualties  arising  from  Its  imperfect  construction.  I  include,  also,  in 
this  average  duration,  the  total  losses  of  boats,  where,  generally,  the  crews  go  to  the  bottom 
with  them.  Several  immediate  causes  of  a  short  existence  to  the  herring  boats  may  be 
named. 

"  The  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  boat  is  insufficient  for  strength. 
The  high  price  of  timber  prevents  the  decking  of  boats. 

"  The  want  of  decks  makes  the  crew  run  prematurely  to  the  shore  to  escape  being  obliged 
to  take  to  the  open  sea  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  storm,  and  for  an  unknown  period 
after  the  storm,  in  regaining  their  haven  or  own  coast. 

"  In  running  prematurely  for  the  shore,  to  get  in  while  the  sea  is  not  yet  excessively  rough, 
tbev  get  swamped,  or  run  foul  of  one  another,  and«are  stove  in,  and  fill  and  sink. 

"In making  preparation  to  haul  their  nets  before  running  for  the  shore, if  the  object  be  to 
escape  an  impending  storm,  they  get  foul  of  one  another,  and  the  nets  are  in  like  manner 
fouled :  the  crews  in  such  a  case  fight  with  one  another,  and,  if  they  reach  the  shore  in  safety, 
renew  their  warfare  there.  If  the  gale  rises  under  such  circumstances,  the  nets  must  be  cut 
and  abandoned.  The  nets  of  one  boat  will  be  probably  worth  £40,  or  from  that  to  £60. 

"One  crew,  to  extricate  their  own  netia  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  to  the  shore  to 
save  their  lives,  cuts  the  nets  of  another  crew  which  may  have  fouled  with  theirs ;  hence 
there  is  more  battling,  and  not  nnfreauently,  from  this  cause  alone,  the  boats  are  stove  in, 
and  one  or  both  goes  to  the  bottom  ;  the  survivors,  particularly  the  women  and  children,  of 
the  different  crews  so  warring  about  cut  nets,  take  up  the  battle  ashore  when  they  hear  of 
it,  and  fight  it  out  without  much  regard  to  the  rules  of  fair  play. 

"Now,  if  the  herring  boat  was  built  of  timber  free  of  duty,  it  could  be  made  larger,  of 

Eater  strength,  and  be  decked  for  the  same  price  that  it  now  costs.  Such  a  boat  would 
t,  with  f ahr  play,  that  is,  it  would  withstand  common  wear  and  tear,  with  occasional 
repairs,  probably  twelve  years.  But,  in  addition,  it  would  be  much  less  Uable  to  foul  play : 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm  the  crew  would  have  less  apprehension  of  being  compelled  to 
take  to  we  open  sea  in  case  of  the  shore  being  Inaccessible.  There  could  alwavs  oe  extra 
clothing,  dry  provisions,  and  the  means  of  lighting  a  fire  (when  the  storm  abated)  on  board 
BQch  a  boat.  Nor  would  there  be  the  apprehension  of  being  swamped  in  making  for  the 
shore  among  breakers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  boat.  Consequently  there  would  be  much 
less  entanglement  of  boats  and  nets— probably  no  necessity  to  cut  the  nets— no  £40  or  £60 
per  boat  lost  in  the  abandonment  of  nets— no  fighting,  stovlng  in,  nor  going  to  the  bottom 
while  fic^ting  about  the  nets— no  avenging  of  the  men's  quarrels  by  the  women  and  children 
ashore.  All  might  be  done  more  leisurely,  safely,  and  agreeably  with  a  superior  boat;  and 
that  boat  mi^t  be,  would  be  built,  if  the  timber  required  for  it  came  into  the  country  duty 
free." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  properties  of  the  fishermen 
would  improve  with  a  cheaper  and  better  material  for  their  boats.  Our  correspondent  says 
tiiat  they  might  then  be  able  to  insure  their  bcwts  and  nets,  a  process  of  economy  unknown 
to  them  at  present.  He  says  :— 

"  There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject  of  improving  the  fishing  boats,  and  it 
is  one  which  the  public  will  not  fail  to  see  and  comprehend  when  presented  to  them.  The 
railway  system  of  locomotion  has  connected  the  inland  population  with  the  sea-coast.  Fish 
may  be  delivered  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom  as  fresh  as  from  the  fisherman's  boat,  limited 
in  quantity  only  by  the  number  of  fishermen,  the  quality  of  their  fishing  apparatus,  and  the 
number  of  times  they  go  to  sea  within  any  given  period.  If  they  do  not  very  greatly  increase 
the  supply  of  fish,  the  demand  will  very  greatly  increase  its  price.  This  article  delivered 
always  good,  augments  its  own  sale,  by  attracting  to  it  the  puolic  taste.  Already  its  price 
is  permanently  increased  in  all  the  sea-ports  and  sea-side  villages ;  but  the  fishermen  cannot 
greatly  eidarge  their  supply  tmless  they  have  a  superior  class  of  vessels.  It  is  easier  to 
speak  of  capitalists  going  into  the  trade  to  provide  boats  and  employ  the  crews  at  wages, 
than  it  is  to  get  the  fishermen  to  join  them ;  the  latter  prefer  the  independence  of  manning 
their  own  boats,  of  fishing  where  and  when  they  chose,  to  being  hired.  They  contract, 
readily  enough,  with  a  fish  merchant  to  sell  on  shore  what  they  take  at  sea ;  but  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  forward  to  the  adventurers  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Scotland  and  east  of  England  hiring 
themselves  to  go  out  as  the  crews  of  a  merchant's  boat.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with 
them,  and  the  growing  demand  for  fish  ?  They  cannot  go  to  the  deejp  sea  cod-fishing  in  their 
open  boats  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  herring  attracts  them,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced 
spring  or  late  autumn  they  venture  to  the  deep  sea  in  open  boats,  and  then  only  when  the 
weather  is  weU  settled.  To  supply  the  growing  inland  consumption  it  is  clearly  the  natural 
policy  of  the  State  to  permit  them  to  provide  themselves  with  a  larger,  stronger,  and  better- 
fitted  class  of  boats ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  abolition  of  aU  duties  on  foreign  timber." 

It  was  publicly  notified,  a  few  months  ago,  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  lamenting  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  among  the  fishermen,  had 
provided  a  barometer,  and  fixed  it  in  a  prominent  place,  to  teach  them  the  signs  of  approach- 
ing storms.  The  intention  was,  doubtless,  kind  on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  ne  would 
have  served  them  infinitely  more  had  he  used  his  le^lative  influence  to  procure  cheap 
timber  for  them  to  build  better  boats  with.  Their  loss  arises  less  from  their  inattention  to 
the  signs  of  coming  storms  than  it  does  from  their  fear  of  coming  storms ;  afraid  to  be 
driven  to  the  open  sea  in  open  boats,  and  in  too  great  a  haste  to  draw  nets  or  lines  to  run 
for  the  surfing  snore— those  are  the  causes  of  their  loss. 
And  80 IMDIBIBOT  Taxation,  as  levied  on  timber,  again  stands  condemned. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  184S,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

zit.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  risid  economy  in  the 
eznmditnra  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  aepartments  of  die 
public  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  supple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  hoatj 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  ot  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  eaqtensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majest/s  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  BilU, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation  ;  its  Amount  and  Sources ;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 
No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 
No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 
No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 
Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 
Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 
No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 
No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 
No.  XVI.  Evils  of  Indirect  Taxation. 

Post-ofHce  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpo*!,  Majf,  i88j. 
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EVILS  OF  INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

(Continued  from  No,  17.) 


SECTION  XVI. 


THE  TIMBER  DUTIES  AS  THEY  AFFECT  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Thb timber  duties  now  fall  under  consideration  as  affecting  honae-bnilden  and  the  labour 
0aip|oyed  in  building,  bouseowners  and  boiue  inbabitanto. 

Tbe  practice  of  house-building  now  is,  that  if  a  rich  man  has  a  villa,  or  mansion,  ereeted 
ftnr  his  own  use,  with  tbe  view  of  its  being  inhabited  after  him  by  generations  of  his  own 
race,  the  timber  used  is  that  of  soperior  quality  from  the  Baltie,  except,  perhaps,  small 
quantities  of  North  American  for  mouldings. 

If  a  man  who  is  not  rich  has  a  house  built  for  him,  such  as  buildine  sodetiea  ereot« 
or  of  snoh  a  kind  as  the  workine  and  tradine  population  of  our  towns  inhabit,  the  timber 
used  in  their  construction  is  tnat  imported  from  the  North  American  colonies.  It  is 
neither  durable  nor  substantial,  nor  is  it  used  in  quantity  sufficient  for  solidity  of  fabric. 

Duties  of  any  amount  on  any  kind  of  timber  available  for  building,  increase  the  price 
of  all  kinds,  and  restrict  its  use.   That  is  a  first  e£feot. 

Duties  which  aredifferentiy  imposed,  as  on  colonial  and  foreig^n  timber,  giye  a  premium 
on  the  use  of  the  inferior  article  of  the  colonies ;  and  that  article  is  us^,  to  tne  entire 
exclusion  of  the  substantial  article,  in  common  dwellings  and  shops.  That  is  a  second 
effect. 

Tbe  use  of  an  article  of  such  importance  to  the  substantial  construction  of  a  house  as 
timber,  in  quantity  less  than  strength  and  solidity  require,  and  of  quality  which  is 
durable  onl^  for  a  very  brief  period  of  years,  subjects  the  inhabitant,  who  has  no  choice 
but  to  Uto  in  such  a  nouse,  to  endless  discomfort.  That  is  a  third  effect  of  the  timber 
duties. 

The  last  objection  to  the  tax,  which  encourages  the  erection  of  inferior  houses,  grows 
in  magnitude  as  we  examine  it.  Tbe  quality  of  a  house  does  not  govern  its  mercantile 
Talue  as  <)uality  goyems  value  in  other  commodities.  Supply  and  demand  do  not  operate 
on  the  price  of  houses  as  on  the  price  of  other  commodities.  If  there  were  such  a  demand 
for  boots  and  shoes  in  a  certain  town — Manchester  we  shidl  say — that  the  local  shoe- 
makers could  not  furnish  the  supply,  the  natural  law  of  trade  would  at  once  operate  so 
as  to  bring  shoes  from  Northam]^ton  or  elsewhere,  or  shoemakers  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Demand  would  thus  induce  supply,  and  prices  would  be  restricted  to  the  cost 
of  leather,  wages,  and  profit  on  the  master  shoemaker's  capital.  And  so  with  almost 
every  other  commodity  or  convenience  ot  human  necessity,  except  houses.  If  in  Man- 
chester there  arose  a  great  demand  for  houses,  neither  Northampton  nor  any  other  town 
could  furnish  a  supply ;  nor  could  any  number  of  workmen  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  do  so.  The  houses  for  the  vast  multitude  of  workers  and  for  minor  tradesmen 
must  be  situated  not  farther  from  factories,  foundries,  workshops,  warehouses,  or  sale 
shope,  than  a  half  hour  for  breakfast,  or  an  hour  for  dinner  permits.  The  ^und  ia 
already  occui>ied,  and  no  new  supply  of  houses  can  be  provided  within  the  limits  where 
they  are  requisite.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  crowd  together  to  be  within  reach  of  their 
work.  Many  become  lodgers,  and  pay  high  lodging  rents  to  the  householder.  The 
bouaeowner  obtains  a  high  re^t  from  the  householder,  and  the  price,  or  mercantile  value 
of  the  fabric '  and  timber,  is  enhanced  by  its  local  situation,  not  by  its  quality  of 
construction. 

Thus  the  person  who  invests  capital  in  house  property  derives  from  the  ^wth  of  towns 
a  monopoly,  or  protection,  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  gives  him  an  inoteaae  of  rent 
in  proportion  as  the  labric  of  brick  and  timber  decays  and  loses  its  intrinsic  value.  If  bad 
leather  be  put  into  a  man's  shoes,  or  bad  flour  into  his  loaf,  or  sloe-leaves  into  his  tea,  he 
may  go  to  other  shops,  and,  by  so  doing,  teach  the  shoemaker,  baker,  or  grocer,  to  be 
honest;  but,  for  the  reasons  just  specified,  if  bad  timber,  and  too  little  even  of  the  bad, 
be  put  into  the  fabric  of  his  dwelling,  he  cannot  go  to  another  builder  or  landlord. 


In  short,  the  timber  duties  lead  the  builder  and  honseowner  to  nse  bad  timber,  and  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  too  little  of  it ;  while  the  necessities  of  local  sitnatioii 
protect  them  from  the  consequences  which,  in  other  trades  and  manufoetores,  ooneot  die 
apnliance  of  inferior  articles. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Leith  timber-merchant,  whose  extensive  aaqnaintanee  with  the  trade 
afforded  so  much  useful  information  to  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  said,  in  respect  of 
house-building, — 

"I  am  aware  that  In  our  manufaotuting  towns  Pie  might  truly  enou«^  haTe  addod  o«r 
rural  yiUages]  the  -inhabitants  are  living  in  the  most  wretohed  and  miBeraMa  dweUtefl%- 
eztremely  injnriouB  to  health,  not  only  of  the  IndlTlduala  themselyes,  but  of  the  uludo 
oommunlty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  building  materials  were  cheaper  the  dweUlngs  would 
improYO.  When  I  have  resided  in  Norway.  I  have  obeorved  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  olaaaea 
there.  Thev  ate  far  superior  to  the  dwellings  of  this  countnr.  It  ia  entirely  owing  to  Oia 
cheapness  oi'Wood.  They  are  very  comfortable  and  durable.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  Norway 
for  a  number  of  families  to  live  in  one  dwelling." 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  stated  that  he  had  been  offered,  by  a  oorrespondent  in  Norway,  to 
have  the  ver;^  finest  fir  timber  laid  down  at  Leith  at  8^0.  a  foot,  including  prime  cost  and 
freight.  This  timber,  he  said,  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  agricultural  puiposea  and  to 
house-building. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  duty,  there  was  the  mode  of  measurement  by  the  customs  offioeoL 
which  was  peculiarly  unjust  to  the  importer  of  Norway  timber,  because  it  was  notsquarea 
as  trees  of  larger  growth  are.  It  was  this  mode  of  measurement  for  duty  which  practically 
excluded  it.  Also,  there  were  the  lengths  into  which  it  had  to  be  out,  to  brmg  it  undor 
certain  rates  of  duty.   This  objection,  however,  applies  to  other  sorts  of  Baltio  wood. 

"  I  have  observed,^'  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "that  when  the  carpenters  come  to  buy  wood  from 
me  they  very  often  object  to  particular  lengths.  They  have  said,  '  We  shall  lose  those  six 
ieet;  it  is  very  hard  we  shoula  buy  this  partioular  leneth  from  you.'  I  said,  *We  oannoS 
import  anything  else.'  At  sixteen  feet  there  is  a  particular  duty,  and  at  twenty-one  feet  thea* 
ia  another  duty.  We  must  import  it  according  to  those  lengths,  and  they  complain  vony 
much  of  the  particular  hardship  of  buying  a  piece  of  wood  they  do  not  requfre." 

And  the  foreign  merchant  must  waste  the  timber  intended  for  this  country  by  outtiiig 
it  into  lengths  regulated  by  our  customs  duties,  rather  than  according  to  the  siae  of  the 
tree,  or  the  conveniences  of  stowage.  Vast  quantities  of  timber  are  imported  into  London 
do  be  split  into  firewood.  It  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  must  not  be  over  a  certain 
IfiUffth  (about  eighteen  inches).  Trees  of  all  lengths  are  cut  down  to  those  sixes,  and 
spoiled  ror  all  purposes  but  the  fire,  lest  some  Englishman  might  build  or  repair  his  honae 
with  durable  timber,  free  of  duty. 

The  system  of  measurement  at  the  customs,  which  tells  against  the  merchant  if  lo^ 
are  not  accurately  squared,  offers  a  premium  on  the  import  of  sawn  deals  and  battena, 
which  is  a  premium  on  the  employment  of  foreign  sawyers  and  saw-miUs  to  the  diMid- 
vantage  of  our  own. 

Persons  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  live  in  the  houses  which  form  the  second  and  third- 
rate  streets  of  our  towns  need  no  evidence  beyond  that  of  their  own  senses  to  prove  that 
their  houses  shake  from  top  to  bottom  with  motion  upon  any  of  the  floors ;  that  in  a  few 
years  the  timber  is  rotten,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  walls  and  roof  is  dangerous  to  ^e  liTea  . 
of  the  occupiers.  In  London  there  are  houses  of  a  very  superior  outsit  appearance,  and 
intended  to  be  mansions,  which  are  reported  to  be  incurable  from  insect  vermin  bred  from 
the  American  timber  used  in  their  construction.  That  timber  has  the  same  effect  in 
smaller  quantities  and  in  meaner  tenements,  but  the  occupiers  of  meaner  tenements  hare 
not  obtamed  the  public  ear  to  their  complaints  in  like  manner  as  the  occupiers  of  the 
terraces  about  Regent's-park. 

Here  are  estimates  for  building  two  classes  of  dwellings  at  Ashton-under-Lyne.  They 
are  applicable  to  any  other  manufacturing  town : — 

No.  1.— A  cottage,  ^  yards  by  five  yards,  containing  two  apartments  and  a  waSh-honaeL 

Bricks,  16,000   £50  0  0 

Timber,  including  sawing   10  0  0 

Slates  and  work  •   4  10  0 

Stone,  flags,  and  work   8  IS  e 

Plastering,  mortar,  hair,  laths,  nails,  and  work   4  10  0 

Iron-work  and  labour  v          3  10  0 

Plumbing  and  glaaing   1  10  0 

Paint  and  labour  •  1  3  0 

Iron-work  to  wood-work  #.   1  5  0 

Joiners'  and  carpenters*  work   10  o  0 

£76  0  6 

To  have  used  Baltic  timber  in  this  cottage  the  cost  for  extra  pine  would  have  been 
about  £7 ;  for  extra  labour,  about  £8 ;  making  a  cost  for  this  cottage  of  £85. 

No.  8.— A  house  and  Shop,  8  yards  in  front  and  10)  yards  back. 

Bricks,  35,000,  including  work  and  material  in  setting  £77  10  0 

Slates,  24^  tons,  including  mortar,  laths,  lead,  Ac   7  10  0 

Timber,  250  feet  of  pine  timber,  sawing,  Ac   26  0  0 

Ohimney-tops  and  Sklmney-pieces   4  o  0 
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StdQe  fla«8  and  Ubonr   12  10  0 

Plaaterixig,  inoludlng  all  materials    16  6  0 

Joiners'  and  oarpenters'  work   86  0  0 

Iron  flxtares  and  fitting  up   7  10  0 

Marble  cblmney-pieoe   5  0  • 

Plmnblng  and  glazing,  including  plate  glass  for  shop  front   80  6  0 

Faint  and  painting    13  XO  0 

Mahoganv  for  shop  front    10  0  0 

Iron  aindoraas  work  for  JoinerB'  work   8  10  0 

£245  10  0 

Had  Baltic  timber  been  used  in  the  conitraetion  of  this  house  and  shop,  the  oott 
would  haye  been  £280. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  the  cost  of  such  houses  would  be  if  Baltio  timber  wert 
used  in  their  construction,  free  of  duty ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  Baltio  mer- 
chants that,  free  of  duty,  the  North  of  Europe  timber,  including  that  of  Norway,  would 
be  jiurchased  at  a  price  as  much  below  the  American  as  would  pay  tiie  extra  labour  re* 
quired  to  work  it.  Thus,  while  the  mime  cost  of  the  house  in  labour  and  material  would 
not  be  more,  but  probablT  less,  with  Baltio  timber  free  of  duty,  there  would  be  the  dura- 
bility and  solidity  of  the  latter  to  giye  it  a  preference. 

But  to  use  Norway  timber  (which,  though  less  durable  than  Memel,  is  more  durable 
than  North  American,)  the  cost,  f^  of  duty,  would  be  about  the  half  of  that  now  paid 
for  building  timber.  It  can  be  imported  at  8}d.  per  foot,  and  might  get  into  tiie  carpen- 
ter's hands,  or  into  the  cottage,  at  1  Id.,  which  is  aboat  the  half  of  the  price  of  Memel 
without  duty. 

Tet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  article 
is  not  the  greatest  objection  to  the  duty.  The  argument  against  the  timber  tax,  which 
OTerwhelms  all  controversy,  is  thii,  that  it  establishes  the  use  of  an  inferior  article,  un- 
substantial at  the  best,  and  liable  to  early  rottenness. 

Nor  is  it  in  towns  where  its  eyil  operation  is  most  grietously  felt  In  meet  parts  of 
England,  and  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  farm  buildings  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  scientific  agriculture.  If  agriculture,  ue  prime  source  of  national  WMlth. 
had  advanced  with  other  oranches  of  industry  in  progressiye  improrement,  all  national 
interests  would  haye  been  more  prosperous  than  they  at  nresent  are.  The  inferiori^  of 
the  farm  establishments,  in  point  of  machinery,  bams,  feeding  sheds  for  cattie,  and  tiie 
like,  is  in  no  smaU  degree  the  direct  offspring  of  the  timber  taxes,  which  hate  enhanced 
the  ^rice  of  all  home-grown  wood,  and  restricted  the  importation  of  that  which  alone 
is  suitable  for  fieurm  buudings  and  machinery. 

But  the  effect  of  this  indirect  taxation  extends  its  mischief  in  the  rural  distrietf  be- 
yond the  fanners'  bams  and  sheds.  In  Sootiand,  though  the  farm  establishment  ie 
generally  of  a  superior  kind  to  the  English,  the  dwellings  of  the  workpeople  haye  not 
been  improved.  Excepting  a  few  pet  cottages  near  some  landowner's  park  gate,  or  in 
some  pet  village,  the  sheds  in  which  the  Scotch  hinds  are  still  housed  are  plaece  in 
whieh  cattie  could  not  live  and  thrive.  It  is  not  asserted,  nor  can  it  be  admitted,  thal> 
the  price  of  timber  can  excuse  this  neglect  of  the  decencies  of  life  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  landlords.  The  sheds  in  which  the  hinds  of  Berwickshire  and  Lothian  live  have 
stood  probably  fifty,  and  may  stand  seventy  years.  Their  first  cost,  taking  the  average, 
has  not  been  at.  any  time  more  than  from  £16  to  £20.  The  hinds  provide  a  harvest 
ahearer  to  the  farmer,  who  receives  no  wages  (except  food),  in  payment  of  the  house 
rent,  or,  as  they  term  it,  shearing  for  the  house."  The  average  days  which  they  riiear 
are  about  twenty-four ;  the  average  wages  of  the  paid  shearers,  vrith  food,  are  2s.  a  day. 
Thus  the  rent  of  the  hind's  house,  which  Lists  fifty  or  seventy  years,  and  costs  £15  or 
£20  in  buildinff,  is  £2  8s.  a  year— a  per  centage  on  prime  cost  which,  despite  the  timber 
duties,  lAiould  nave  afforded  superior  cottages. 

Crossing  the  border,  the  conoition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  farm  workers  is  not  better 
in  Northumberland.  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  in  his  official  report  on  the  condition  of  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  in  1842,  says  of  Northumberland, — 

«<  The  ordinary  cottages  contain  but  one  room—perhaps  seventeen  by  fifteen  feet ;  in  point 
of  constroction  and  ventilation  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  them,  we  find  that  a  whole 
family,  father  and  mother,  and  diildren  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  live  together,  and 
having  to  sleep  together  in  one  and  the  same  room,  any  degree  of  indelicacy  and  immodesty 
eeases  to  snzprise/' 

It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  both  in  Northumberland  and  theoountrydietrieti 
of  Scotland  the  married  couple,  in  setting  up  housekeeping,  famish  themsdves  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  furniture,  which  may  be  called  ^  box  beds,"  two  in  number,  which  serve 
as  sereens  and  partitions  across  the  house.  The  cost  of  tho4e  two  articles  of  furniture, 
with  an  almonry  and  plate-rack,  is  from  £16  to  £18 ;  so  that  the  poor  hind,  in  setting  no 
house;  strives  against  the  inconvenience  of  his  wretched  hovel,  to  provide  for  deeenoy  ana 
die  obedienee  to  the  laws  of  God  by  a  struggle  with  the  lavn  of  man.  He  ia  oempeUed 
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to  My  ai  mnoh  money  for  mere  timber  ai  two  or  three  properly-oonitroeted  bedrooma 
and  a  kitchen  would  require  for  fturnitnre. 

Let  nf  pan  from  Northamberland  to  the  counties  on  the  oppoiite  side  of  the  island. 
The  condition  of  the  cottage,  and  the  stroffgle  of  the  oottager  aninst  indeoeoe?  and 
timber  duties,  are  more  meUncholy  still.  Tale  Dorsetshire.  The  Hon.  and  Rer.  Sidney 
Godolphin  Osborne  ("the  S.  G.  O."  of  the  Time$),  in  his  eyidenoe  (reported  officially  by 
Mr.  Austin,  who,  like  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  was  commissioned  to  inqmre  into  the-conditian 
of  women  and  children  employed  in  agriculture),  says : — 

"  The  rent  of  a  cottage  so  constnioted  as  to  enable  a  labourer  to  rear  his  family  with 
attention  to  the  common  decencies  of  life,  Is  far  beyond  what  his  wages  will  allow  blm  to 
giTC."  [Bach  cottages  cannot  be  said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  labourer,  eren  had  be 
wages  to  pay  the  rent;  such  honses  are  not  bnilt  for  labonrexs.]  *'To  say  nothing  of  the 
phyidoal  inJnry  done  to  himself  and  family,  from  the  want  of  anything  like  proper  totlnage 
aboat  hie  dwelling,  and  the  foul  air  which  the/  are  compelled  to  breathe,  from  the  too- 
confined  space  of  the  dwelling  within— from  infancy  to  pnberty,  his  children,  for  the  most 
part,  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  his  wife  and  himself ;  and  whaterer  attempts  at  decency 
may  be  made  (and  I  have  seen  many  most  ingenioas  and  praiseworthy  attempts),  stiU  there 
is  the  fact  of  the  old  and  young,  married  and  unmarried,  of  both  sexes,  eJl  herded  together 
In  one  and  the  same  sleeping  apartment.  Within  this  last  year  I  saw,  in  a  room  about 
thirteen  feet  square,  three  oeajB.  On  the  first  lay  the  mother,  a  widow,  dying  of  consumption ; 
on  the  second,  two  immarried  daughters,  one  e&hteen  years  of  age,  the  other  twelve ;  on  the 
ttaJxd,  a  young  married  couple,  whom  I  myself  had  married  two  days  before.  A  nuurried 
woman,  of  thorough  good  character,  told  me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that,  on  her  confinement,  jo 
crowded  with  ehildren  if  her  one  room,  they  were  obliged  to  put  her  on  the  floor,  in  the  T»«<i*iiA 
of  the  room,  that  they  might  pay  her  requisite  attention.  She  spoke  of  thie  as,  to  her,  the 
most  painful  part  of  that  her  hour  of  trial.  I  do  not  choose  to  put  on  paper  the  disgusting 
scenes  that  I  have  known  to  occur  from  the  promiscuous  crowding  of  the  sexes  together.** 

Mr.  Spooner,  of  Blandford,  surgeon,  states  io  the  same  report : — 

"  QenersJly  the  cottages  are  too  small  for  the  families  living  in  them,  and  tend  to  prodnoe 
and  aggravate  disease  from  the  inmates  living  so  closely  together.  Two  years  ago  typhus 
fever  occurred  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  which  I  attend.  In  one  cottage  lived  an  ola  man 
with  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  middle-aged  women,  and  his  son  and  his  wife,  with  their 
children— in  all  ten  individuals.  The  whole  family  had  the  fever,  some  of  them  very  severely. 
The  son's  wife,  with  two  of  her  children,  were  on  a  bed  in  an  outhouse.  The  floor  was 
earthen,  with  no  ceiling  but  the  thatch  of  the  roof.  In  the  same  village  there  were  mote 
than  forty  cases  of  typhus,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  must  be  attributed  to  the  people 
living  so  closely  packed  together." 

Other  a^cuitural  counties  are  the  same.  Some  landowners  may  have  a  fancy  farm 
or  fancy  village,  which  affords  superior  dwellings  to  the  working  people.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  has  such  a  villsge,  at  Bowood,  m  Wiltshire.  But  listen  to  Mr.  Phelps, 
his  steward : — 

"  I  was  engaged  in  taking  the  census  at  Bremhill  parish.  In  Rtudley  I  found  twenty-nine 
people  living  under  one  roof;  amongst  them  were  married  men  and  women,  and  young  people 
of  nearly  all  ages.  In  Studley  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  one  family  to  sleep  in  one  room. 
The  number  of  bastards  in  that  place  is  great.  A  cottage  lets  for  £3  or  £4  a  year  easUy.** 

This  is  characteristic  of  all  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

Many  parts  of  rural  England  afford  testimony  against  the  duties  on  timber,  and  other 
matarials  of  housebuilding,  equally  strong  and  condemnatory.  Scotland  riaes  in  condem- 
nation of  such  taxes.  Ireland  has  neither  a  farmhouse,  nor  bam,  nor  pigstye,  but  stands 
with  open  roof  and  open  doorway,  proclaiming  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  timber. 


We  haye  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  timber  duties,  as  detrimental  to  shipbuilding 
and  the  construction  of  houses,  and  shall  glance  briefly  at  the  other  taxes,  which,  like 
that  on  timber,  lead  to  the  erection  of  inferior  habitations,  namely,  the  duties  on  bricks 
and  on  windows.  The  former  is  an  excise  duty  ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  collections 
called  the  "  assessed  taxes."  Being  leried  in  tne  form  of  direct  taxation,  it  would,  at 
first,  appear  to  be  exempt  from  the  objections  urged  against  indirect  taxation ;  but  it  it 
not  so,  as  shall  presently  appear. 

The  duty  on  bricks  was  2a.  6d.  per  thousand,  when  first  imposed  in  1784 ;  but  was 
increased  at  different  periods,  from  1794  and  1806,  in  aid  of  the  war  expenditure,  to 


kinds  of  brick,  and  drawbacks  allowed  for  damages,  which  make  the  present  duty  to 
dose  upon  7s.  per  thousand.  Though  this  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  price  of  a 
cottage  containing  15,000,  or  to  an  ordinary  street-house  containing  60,000  bricks,  the 
evil  operation  of  the  tax  is  not  seen  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  house.  To  avoid  the 
enhancement  of  cost  price,  the  house  is,  in  many  essential  parts,  weakened,  by 
the  absence  of  bricks  which  should  be  used  to  give  it  solidity.  But  the  evil  inflnenee 
of  the  tax  is  more  apparent  when  examined  at  the  brickfield,  where  the  article  is  in 
process  of  manufacture.  There  a  certain  mould  of  legal  size  must  be  invariably  oaed. 
A  builder  might  come  and  say  he  was  desirous  of  bricks  of  different  sixes,  thathemicht 
build  a  houae  better  apportioned,  as  to  strength  and  solidity,  in  its  different  parts ;  o«t 
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the  exoiMman  mtb,  "  Not  so ;  the  law  has  settled  the  size  of  hricks,  and  the  aoality 
too."  The  boilder  may  rejoin,  **  Is  my  experience  in  the  oonstruotion  of  dweUinj^s, 
and  ohnrches,  and  railway  arches,  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Has  the  world  learned  nothuig 
since  1784 }"  The  exciseman  says,  *^  Bailwav  arches  might  not  be  known  in  1784, 
bat  the  law  of  that  time  has  ruled  what  kind  of  bricks  you  are  to  build  them  of." 

Next,  there  are  the  makers  of  the  bricks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  the 
excisemen  ndt  the  brickfields  pretty  regularly,  to  take  account  of  the  work  done — perhaps 
onoe  a  day ;  but  in  remoter  places  they  cannot  do  so,  unless  there  were  an  exciseman 
tt»p|ointad  to  each  place  of  work.  For  this  reason  Tillagers  or  farmers  who  would  make 
their  own  bricks  to  build  their  own  houses  must  not  do  so,  because  they  have  not  an 
exriseman  Unn^ beside  them.  They  must  send  to  great  distances,  where  it  is  convenient 
to  make  the  article  under  the  superyisionof  the  Excise.  Eyen  where  the  officers  yisit 
the  works  once  a  day,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  operatives  at  work  are  ever 
reeorring.  They  are  bouAd  to  lay  their  moulded  clay  on  certain  spaces,  and  on  those 
only,  from  which  they  must  not  remove  the  pieces  until  account  has  oeen  taken  of  them 
for  duty.  Nor  must  they  lay  more  on  those  given  spaces  than  the  officer  allows ;  if  full, 
thsj  must  stop  work.  If  rain  falls,  and  reduces  the  moulded  clay  to  mud,  or  otherwise 
disngures  it,  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  sent  to  the  kiln  for  burning,  the  duty  niiut  be  paid, 
though  the  clay  be  returned  to  the  pit  to  be  a^ain  worked  up  for  the  moulder.  The  lost 
labour  falls  to  the  operative  brickmakers,  while  their  employers  lose  the  duty.  Those 
aoddents  from  weather  would  seldom  occur  if  the  makers  were  allowed  to  remove  their 
hricks  at  any  time,  or  lay  them  in  any  place. 

In  every  respect  the  orick  duty  is  an  ud qualified  evil.  It  obstructs  the  operations 
of  an  im]^rtant  branch  of  industry,  and  ends  by  endangering  human  Ufe  in  habitations 
to  which  it  denied  the  application  of  a  sound  oonstructive  science.* 

The  window  dudes  were  imposed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  about  the  time  of  the 
national  debt  being  first  contracted,  and  for  the  same  purpose — ^to  carry  on  the  wars  in 
which  that  kin^  was  engaged.  Houses  with  fewer  than  eight  windows  are  exempted. 
With  eight  windows  the  tax  is  15s.  6d.,  proceeding  upward  'until  it  reaches  the 
■uximom  rate  of  £46  10s.  3d.  This  latter  amount  exempts  the  Woni^  and  palatial 
residences  of  the  aristocracy  from  bearing  a  share  of  taxation  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  their  windows.  Farmhouses  under  £200  per  annum  are  fuso  exempted  from  window 
dnty — doubtless  for  the  augmentation  of  rent.  But  the  question  now  is,  not  the  injustice 
of  the  aiistoeraoy  laying  those  taxes  lightly  on  themselves ;  we  seek  not  a  readjustment, 
but  the  abolition  of  this  impost,  which  is  at  once  obstructive  of  industry  and  destructive 
of  health.  By  restricting  the  number  of  windows  which  otherwise  would  be  made, 
earpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  upholsterers,  glassmakers,  &c.,  are  necessarily  restricted  in 
their  avocations,  while  light  and  ventilation — first  elements  of  existence — are  diminiahed, 
and  thas  too,  where  they  are  most  wanted.  A  smart  house  in  a  country  village  may  be 
well  lighted  with  seven  windows ;  but  in  towns,  houses  (for  the  sake  of  economy  in 
space  and  convenience  of  situation)  must  be  on  a  larger  scale,  so  that  several  families 
live  under  one  roof.  Either  directly,  as  an  assessed  tax,  or  indirectly  toith  the  rent,  to 
the  landlord,  they  each  pay  window  duty.  Thus  the  asserted  benevolence  of  the  law, 
which  professes  to  absolve  the  houses  of  the  poor  from  this  tax,  by  not  levying  it  on 
scTen  windows  or  under,  becomes  nought.  The  poor  must,  for  convenience  oflabour, 
crowd  into  large  houses,  which  are  hable  to  be  window-taxed ;  consequently  we  see, 
in  SQoh  places,  windows  blocked  up  to  evade  the  duty ;  structures  raised,  without 
fsgttd  to  health  or  comfort,  to  evade  the  doty;  and,  for  that  end,  health  and  comfort 
sacrificed. 

Mr.  H'Cullooh,  in  his  essay  on  taxation,  seems  to  have  no  other  objection  to  the 
window  duties  than  that  they  are  a  portion  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  he  ohjects  to  them 
only  because  they  are  collected  direct  in  money.   He  says : — 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  assessed  taxes  are  as  moderate  as  can  be  desired ;  and  whatever 
unpopularity  may  attach  to  them,  does  not  originate  in  their  magnitude,  but  in  the  eir- 
eonunanoe  of  their  requiring  a  direct  money  payment  to  be  made  to  the  oolleotora.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  show  why  the  contributors  are  so  generally  averse  to  such  payments ; 
and  the  superiority,  in  this  respect,  of  Excise  and  Customs  duties,  in  which  Uie  tax,  being 
Identified  with  the  cost  of  the  article,  is  forgotten  by  the  purchasers." 

Is  forgotten  by  the  purchasers  I  This  is  one  of  the  most  pointed  and  resistless  argn- 
ments  against  Excise  and  Customs  duties.  The  purchasers  are  the  taxpayers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  snrely  it  is  to  their  interest  to  know  wh^  they  pay  a  price  so  far  beyond 
the  real  cost  of  the  commodity.  To  whose  interest  is  it  that  they  should  not  know  what 
they  are  paying  as  a  tax  over  the  real  price  of  the  commodity  f  Only  to  the  interest  of 
those  who  spend  the  taxes  in  extravagance,  and  would  have  the  public  to  remain  ignorant 
of  that  extravagance.  Were  there  no  other  argument  in  favour  of  direct  instead  of  in- 
direct taxation,  this  alone  would  decide  the  question.   But  there  are  higher  arguments 

*  After  the  publication  of  this  tract  the  duty  on  bricks  was  aboHShed^. 
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fonnded  on  the  all-potent  prindples  of  free-trade.  Not  a  changinf  of  dvLtj  from  one 
artiole  to  another,  or  a  chopping  and  changing  of  rates  of  dnty,  or  the  abolition  of  duty 
on  some  single  article,  as  com — ^that  alone  is  not  free-trade.  When  we  shall  have 
neither  cnstom-houses,  reyenne  cruisers,  nor  excise ;  when  there  shall  be  no  interference 
with  the  internal  business  of  the  country  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  police  regnlationa, 
when  eyery  commodity  produced  in  any  country  of  the  world  may  be  freely  entered  and 
sold ;  then,  and  not  ttU  then,  shall  we  haye  free-trade.  To  haye  that  iree-trade  we 
must  haye  direct  taxation.  They  who  are  not  for  direct  taxation  are  not  free-traders. 

SECTION  xvin. 

ON  THE  BVIL  OPEKATION  OP  THE  WINDOW  DUTY  AS  KEGARDS 
PUBLIC  HEALTH.  , 

In  testimony  against  the  window  taxes,  we  haye  the  owners  and  builders  of  houses,  the 
skilled  carpenter,  glassmaker,  glazier,  decorator,  and  eyerj  one  whose  labour  in  window- 
manufacture  is  interrupted  in  its  natural  process,  crampea  and  restricted  in  its  amount 
We  haye  the  complaints  of  limited  domestic  comfort,  eyen  from  the  well-conditioned 
urban  and  suburban  inhabitants.  But  we  haye  more  stem  witnesses,  terrible  in  their 
testimony.  Typhus  feyer,  cholera  morbus,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  almost  all  tke 
disorders  which  minister  to  death ;  death  itself,  the  graye,  the  grayeyards  choked  and 
filled  until  the  corrupted  earth  can  hold  no  more  corraption,  though  mortal  dwelling- 
plaoes  and  dying-places  still  send  the  dead  forth  to  compete  for  burial  room ;  oiphana^ 
widowhood,  lacerated  affectidni^  the  family  circle  tom  by  the  merciless  epidemic,  which 
is  fed  to  frilness.  and  fierceness  in  the  dark  dwelling-places,  crowded  together  to  aygid 
window-taxes ;  sorrows  that  may  neyer  be  dried ;  the  rich  citizen  leyeUed  by  the  pes- 
tilence which  first  smote  the  poor ;  the  panic  which  seizes  on  all ;  any  amount  of  extra- 
ordiaary  expenditure  submitted  to  in  the  semi-delirium  of  public  terror ;  new  taxes,  new 
jobbing,  deeper  pauperism,  higher  poor-rates ;  those  are  all  witnesses  standing  up  to  the 
condemnation  of  that  most  unrighteous  impost  which  restricts  the  free  use  of  li^ht  and 
air  in  human  dwellings. 

Are  there  those  who  doubt  or  deny  that  the  window  duties  minister  to  disease  and 
death }  If  such  there  be,  let  them  read  or  listen 

"In  Newoastle-npon-Tyne,  the  opeiatlyiBe,  lAboureia,  and  otiier  poor  persons  ootmm 
generally  Bincde  rooms,  and  sometUnes  two  rooms,  of  old  houses  of  from  two  to  four  stonee 
ni^,  situate  In  the  old  and  doBely-bnilt  parts  of  the  town.  Very  many  of  these  houses, 
fkom  the  olxomnstanoe  of  eyezy  window  not  absolutely  neoessary  for  light  being  stopped  up^ 
in  order  to  ayold  the  window-tax,  are  ill-yentilated;  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
eoooomy  oazxied,  that  the  staircases  of  some  of  the  large  houses  thus  occupied  are  nearly 
without  windows."— Iff.  Ingledew,  ehairman  of  the  NtweattU  Union.    Beeond  Banitary  Bep^rt, 

Thus  may  we  begin;  but  where  would  be  the  end  of  such  quoted  eyidenoe?  Lsaa 
than  a  Urge  ? olume  would  not  contain  it.  Let  a  summary,  therefore,  suffice. 

Sunderlaad  is  like  Newcastle.  It  first  took  the  cholera  in  1831,  has  been  constant  to 
typhus  feyer  since,  and,  like  Newcastle,  with  its  windows  built  up  to  ayoid  window  duty, 
is  filling  the  cholera  hospitals  and  cholera  burial-grounds  in  1849.  Nor  are  towns  whitui 
haye  grown  large  upon  commerce  and  manufactures  the  only  resorts  of  the  diwasee 
which  ayoid  fre&  air  and  abundant  in-door  light  Barnard  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  is  an  old  town,  surrouoding  its  castle  of  ancient  defence.  It  has  large  housee, 
let  in  tenements  of  one  or  two  rooms  to  a  fismily.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  carpet 
weayers  (Mr,  Brown,  clerk  of  the  Teetdale  Union)  liye  in  such  residences,  and  aboat 
one-half  of  all  the  other  labouring  poor  in  the  Union.  The  houses  haye  as  many  as  fifty, 
or  more,  indiyiduals  under  one  roof.  But  for  the  riyer  Tees,  which  flows  at  the  bottom 
of  each  yard,  disease  would  be  worse  than  it  is.  Tet  feyer  has  there  an  annual  summer 
residence:  and  its  mortal  associate,  cholera,  is  reyeUing  there  in  this  present  autumn, 
1849.  The  yictims  are  found  almost  exdusiyely,  at  tint,  in  the  large  houses,  where  the 
windows  are  built  up  to  ayoid  the  duty.  In  Durham^  the  old  houses  are  similarly  treated 
for  the  window  tax;  and  ^uch  new  ones  as  are  allowed  to  be  built  are  constructed  dark 
enough  to  escape  the  duty.  Though  a  small,  and  naturally  well-situated  town  for  health* 
feyer  and  cholera  carry  death  into  its  ill-lighted,  unyentilated  sleejting  places.  At 
Stockton-on-Tees  there  are  yards*'  ef  houses,  single  buildings  haying  forty  to  fifty 
people  in  them,  all  constructed  to  ayoid  window  duty.  Small-pox  was  in  one,  feyer  in 
others;  cholera  is  now  in  them  all. 

«Fonr  months  ago  I  went  into  a  room  in  the  same  yard.  Hie  room  was  yefy  dirty.  It  was 
nine  feet  broad  by  fifteen  feet  long,  and  contained  four  beds,  in  which  slept  two  men,  four 
women,  and  thirteen  children.  I  found  in  one  of  the  beds  two  children  very  ill  of  scarlet  fever ; 
in  anotiier,  a  child  ill  of  the  measles ;  in  another,  a  child  that  had  died  of  the  measles  the  day 
bflCoie ;  and  in  Ibe  fourth,  a  woman,  with  her  infant  bom  two  days  before ;  and  the  only  spaoe 
between  the  four  beds  was  occupied  by  a  tinker  hard  at  wOTk^-Btliwing  ^QgUer,  SUcloon 
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^  '*The  room  was  Teij  dirty."  All  rooms  inhabited  by  people  anased  to  good  ligh^  and 
air  are  dirty.  There  is  affinity  between  darkness  and  dirt ;  they  are  parents  of  disease* 
and  the  ofibpring  of  that  disease  is  death.  Nature  fits  the  tenant  for  the  abode,  or  kills 
him.  If  we  provide  the  stagnant  pool,  nature  will  proTide  the  asp,  the  toad,  and  their 
foul  companions  to  inhabit  it.  If  we  would  have  a  nigher  order  of  beings  in  the  same 
plaooy  the  stagnant  pool  must  be  removed.  If  we  proyide  the  dark,  damp,  unsunned, 
OBTeiitilated  room  for  a  human  habitation,  nature  wiU  find  human  beings.  If  not  ready 
to  her  hand)  she  will  break  them  down,  brutify,  barbarize  them,  until  they  are  debased 
enough  in  soul  and  body  to  be  content  to  Uto  and  die  in  that  room  unsunned,  unaixed, 
and  nndeansed.  If  the^  be  not  debased  enough  to  be  content  in  such  a  place,  nature 
■ends  them  out  to  the  hquor  vault  to  be  drunk,  or  sends  for  the  poiion  in-doon;  any 
way,  every  way,  her  laws  operate  to  make  the  inmate  of  the  vile  place  insensible  to  its 
vilenest. 

And  is  natore  working  unrighteously  ?  Is  this  a  false  arraignment  and  libel  on  the 
laws  of  natore  ?  Let  those  who  may  so  think  it,  turn  to  another  operation  of  the  same 
laws*  Provide  the  dwelling-place  which  has  windows  to  every  room,  at  back  and  front ; 
whieh  has  the  sun  in  the  house,  if  sun  there  be,  some  time  in  the  day ;  which  is  firedy 
ventilated  at  any  time  the  inmates  may  desire,  and  not  open  to  draughts  when  not  re- 
quired ;  which  has  space  for  comfort  and  the  conveniences  which  civilized  habits  may 
require ;  nrovide  these,  and  nature  will  provide  a  fit  tenant.  If  she  have  not  one  ready 
at  nand,  sne  will  take  a  family  out  of  the  unsunned  cellars,  keen  the  father  out  of  the 
Kqmir  vault,  to  save  his  waffcs  to  buy  itoiiture  fit  for  the  well-lighted  rooms ;  wash  and 
keep  clean  the  children,  to  do  in  harmony  with  the  rooms  and  the  furniture ;  send  to  the 
flonsts  for  fhohsias  to  grow  in  pots  at  tne  windows ;  to  the  booksellers  for  books  to  fill 
the  bookcase ;  will  send  to  the  drapers  for  drugget  to  keep  the  carpet  clean,  and  elsewhere 
for  foot-scraper  and  door^mats  to  keep  the  drugget  clean.  Nature  will  have  the  fire-irons 
hrightenedy  and  will  prepare  for  an  intelleotuu  brightening  by  opening  the  books.  The 
books  will  enrich  the  conversation ;  and  nature  will  direct  to  amusements  more  chaste, 
and  reereations  more  healthfiil,  than  those  she  directed  to  when  their  dwellinff^plaoe  was 
the  ill-lighted  room  in  the  court,  where  houses  stand  back  to  back.  A  nmilv  thus 
naturally  elevated  in  physics  and  morals  will  have  little  cause  to  fear  either  fever  or  cnolera, 
eoccept  from  those  who  still  live  in  durkness  and  dirt ;  and  these  they  will  strive  toupndse 
as  tiwy  themselves  have  risen.  This  is  true  glory  to  Ood,  whose  natural  laws  are  all 
righteous,  working  for  oxat  weal  or  our  woe  as  we  use  or  misuse  them.  There  is  hardly 
within  the  whole  range  of  human  error  a  greater  misuse  or  wilful  defiance  of  natural 
laws  than  the  out-shutting  of  light  and  air  from  human  dwelling  places  bj  taxation. 

In  the  large  towns  people  are  first  induced  to  go  into  the  inferior  dwelling-places  to  be 
within  reach  of  their  employment.  There  they  remain,  and  sink  to  a  lower  sctde  of  social 
being.  It  is  not  cheapness  of  accommodation  which  keeps  them  there.  While  the  objeot' 
of  chei^ness  first  placed  the  houses  back  to  back,  to  saTC  the  expense  of  land  and  excuse 
windows,  the  demand  for  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  employment  now  over-crowds  the 
rooms  and  augments  the  rent.  Thus  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  more  light  and 
ventilation,  -fiad  the  inhabitants  of  towns  been  always  accustomed  to  well-lighted  rooms ; 
had  the  windows  never  been  lessened  in  number  under  fear  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  building  them  back  to  back,  to  economize  cost  of  land,  would  have 
been  practised  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  is  the  darkened  windows,  the  excluded  daylight, 
which  first  blinds  the  poorer  of  the  town  population  to  other  conveniences  of  domestic 
accommodation.  Observe  how  families,  able  to  accommodate  themselves  with  good 
lodgings,  are  content  to  be  in  filth  and  foul  air,  when  accustomed  to  the  rooms  which  the 
vrittdow-tax  has  darkened.— Observe — 

A  DAJUL  dwelUng-plaee  in  Manchester,  "occupied  by  a  man,  ]a»  wife,  and  seven 
children;  income  per  week,  £1  lis. ;  rent.  Is.  6d.  per  week;  three  beds  for  seven  in  a 
dark,  wttventUatea,  back  room;  bed  covering  of  the  meanest  and  scantiest  kind.'* 

A'UOHT  dwelUng-place  in  Manchester,  containing  one  siiting-room  and  two  bed- 
rooms:  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children ;  rent,  2s.  6d.  per  week ;  income  pcnr  week, 
12s.  do.  Here,  with  a  sickl]r  man,  the  house  presented  an  appearance  of  comfort  in  every 
part ;  also,  the  bedding  was  in  rood  order." 

Another  dabk  dwelling  in  Manchester,  A  man,  his  wife,  and  family ;  one  daughter 
married,  with  her  husband,  forms  part  of  the  family,  altogether  seyen  persons ;  income, 
£2  78.  per  week ;  rent,  2s. ;  thev  occup^r  two  damp,  dark,  unwholesome  cellan,  the  back 
one  used  as  a  sleeping-room  by  the  married  couple  and  single  daughter.'* 

Another  lioht  dweUing-place  in  Manchester,  '*  occupied  by  a  widow  with  a  daughter, 
also  a  widow  and  ten  children ;  rent,  4s.  a  week ;  income  £1  6s.  a  week.  Here  there  is 
everr  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort." 

These  are  from  a  sanitary  report  by  Mr.  Mott ;  and  are  but  two  instances  of  contrast 
out  of  thousands  which  Manchester  would  afford,  if  there  be  tUbiiihdi^  of  w^-l^ted 
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dfp^Uioff-plaoes  for  working  men,  whioh,  howoTer,  is  donbtfol. 

Bath  M  a  genteel  town.  The  hoosei,  eyen  of  the  workin|f  i>opalation,  have  an  external 
appearance  of  dignity ;  bat  the  windows  are  in  some  only  imitations ;  and  many  rooms 
in  each  building  are  gloomr  and  ill-yentilated.  More  complaints  of  the  win(5ow  duties 
hare  reached  Parliament  from  Bath  than  from  any  other  English  town.  Tet  habit 
deadens  the  relish  for  light  and  cleanliness  there  as  elsewhere. 

"  All  who  know  the  lower  classeB  will  testify  that  the  last  want  felt  hy  the  dirtr  is  cleanUnees 
(Mr.  Elwin,  of  Bath).  I  found  a  painter,  whose  bed  was  without  blankets,  whose  room  was 
without  funilture,  who  was  destitute  even  of  the  ordinary  utensils  of  civilized  life,  whose  floor 
was  covered  with  worse  filth  than  that  of  the  streets.  I  found  this  man  at  dinner,  with  a  roaat 
loin  of  pork,  stuffed  with  onions,  a  Yorkshire  pudding,  a  large  jug  of  ale,  cheese,  and  a  salad. 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  half  the  gentlemen  in  Bath  did  not  sit  down  on  that  Sunday  to  so 
good  a  dinner.** 

Perhaps  not.  But  half  the  gentlemen  of  Bath,  probably,  did  not  earn  so  good  a  dinner 
as  this  painter  did.  The  matter  to  be  respretted  is,  not  that  the  painter  had  so  good  a 
dinner  at  home  on  the  Sunday,  bat  that  his  home  was  without  other  comforts.  Why 
was  the  floor  dirty  and  the  furniture  wretched  ?  Because  the  house  was  dark^  like  many 
other  working  men's  houses  in  Bath. 

The  Assistant  Poor-law  CommisMoner,  in  bis  sanitary  report  from  Manchester  says: — 
*'  A  number  of  communications  simply  assign  *  intemperance '  as  the  cause  of  fever,  and  of  the 
prevalent  mortality.  Of  most  of  these  communications  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  intemper- 
ance is  mentionea  as  the  cause  of  disease,  as  being  the  Immediate  antecedent,  on  earrfinff 
iiwutigaHon  a  little  further  back,  dieeomfort  U  found  to  be  the  immediate  anUeedetU  io  the 
imUmperamce." 

Perhaps  the  true  way  of  stating  the  case  is,  to  say  that  those  antecedents  act  and  re-aet 
upon  «ach  other,  so  that  neither  of  them,  logically,  is  antecedent 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Health  of  Towns,  referring  to  the  ill-ventilated  and  ill- 
lighted  houses  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  say : — 

°'  Amid  these  scenes  of  wretchedness,  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  is  much  the  harder.  The  man, 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  employment,  is  taken  away  from  the  annoyances  around  his  dwelling 
during  the  day,  and  is  generally  disposed  to  sleep  soundly,  after  his  labours,  during  the  niffht* 
bat  the  woman  is  obliged  to  remain  constantly  in  the  close  court  or  neglected  narrow  alley, 
where  she  lives  surrounded  by  all  the  evils  adverted  to.  Dirty  children,  domestic  brawls,  and 
drunken  disputes,  meet  her  on  every  side,  and  every  hour.  Under  such  circumstanoes,  the 
appropriate  employments  of  a  tidy  housewife,  in  brushing,  washing,  or  cleansing,  seem  vain  and 
useless  efforts,  and  she  soon  abandons  them.'* 

Of  the  following  towns  they  say 

WoLvntHAXPTON  "  The  greater  part  of  the  houses,  for  the  working  classes,  are  boUt  with- 
out regard  to  comfort  or  cleuiUness,  or  ventilation." 

KIDDIBMINSTBR.— "  Houses  of  working  classes  generally  bad ;  no  ventilation." 

Ch>stsr.— "  The  houses  of  the  poor  are.  for  the  most  part,  in  a  neglected  condition.  Where 
the  tenements  are  large,  single  rooms  are  let  to  families.  The  average  number  in  each  is  about 
five.  The  air  bad  and  impure ;  no  arrangements  for  ventilation."~To  which  may  be  added.  In 
the  case  of  large  tenements,  vrindows  closed  up  to  evade  the  duty. 

SHRXWSB17RY.— *' The  general  state  of  the  nouses  of  the  working  classes  is  bad,  and  no 
arrangements  are  introduced  for  ventilation." 

Wrexham.—*'  The  houses  impure  for  want  of  ventilation." 

Oloucestbr.— "In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  (which  the  working  classes  chiefly  inhabit)  the 
structure  and  condition  of  the  houses  is  generally  bad.  There  are  three  or  four  families  In  a 
house,  and  the  rooms  are  crowded.  Generally  speaking  they  are  very  impure ;  no  arrangements 
for  ventilatlon."~*To  which  is  to  be  added,  windows  shut  up  in  old  houses,  and  not  pat  into  new 
hooses,  because  of  the  duty. 

Bristol.—"  Kq  arrangements  for  ventilation  ;  fever  prevalent  (windows  in  the  large,  closebr- 
built  old  houses  shut  up  to  evade  the  duty).  The  want  of  facilities  for  internal  cleanliness  tii 
houses  is  to  be  regretted  the  more  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  persons  to  each  house  in  the  cif^  is  6'1— a  number  nearly  as  high  as  in 
the  crowded  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  of  freauent  occurrence  to  find  one  room 
occupied  by  a  family  of  six  Individuals.  The  rooms  are  very  ill-ventilated." 
Or.  Budd  refers  to  the  working  classes  of  Bristol  thus : — 

"  In  almost  every  .case  where  I  have  wibiessed  contagious  fever  in  Bristol,  there  has  been  only 
one  bedroom  to  each  family,  and  in  many  this  was  the  only  iqiartment.  Several  persons,  oon- 
sequsnUy,  occupy  one  bed.    (Jnf  ortunately  the  want  of  common  cleanliness,  and  the  abeenet 

tuffieieut  mean*  of  ventilation,  act  in  fatal  alliance  with  these  conditions  We  proton 

ourselves  by  all  manner  of  stringent  legislation  and  heavy  penalties  against  nuisances  merely 
offensive  to  sense,  and  yet,  without  complaint  or  interference,  allow  our  neighbour  to  harhoar 
the  seeds  of  pestilence." 

We  do  worse— prohibit  our  neighbour,  under  a  penalty  of  taxation,  from  admitting 
wholesome  U^ht  and  air  into  his  chambers  to  expel  the  pestilence.  The  Health  of 
Towns  Gommisaioners,  who  visited  Briatol  (Sir  T.  H.  de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair),  say,  in  alludiuff  generally  to  foul  smells  and  bad  Tentilation.  One  case  we  may 
refer  to  more  particularlv."  This  is  a  case  where  a  family  lives  almost  in  darkness  as 
well  as  in  foul  air.    Addressing  the  mother,  they  ask — 

"  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ?— Nearly  two  years. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  good  health  since  then?— Ivo,  all  our  troubles  have  come  on  us  here.  I 
used  to  be  strong  and  lusty,  able  for  work ;  but  now  I  am  weak  and  sickly.  I  have  had  many 
children,  and  never  suffered  from  any  confinements  until  I  came  to  this  place ;  but  since  then  I 
have  had  two  dead-born  children.  But  what  distresses  me  so  much  is,  that  my  chll<b«n,  wlio 
were  healthy  before,  are  becoming  very  puny,  and  my  husband  is  not  ablfrfbr4n^;i^^  be  used 
to  do.  God  has  dealt  hardly  wito  us  for  two  ywurs."  Digitized  by  VjUDglC 
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It  if  to  be  feared  there  ia  more  nnM  ignoranoe  than  piety  in  teachinf  these  miserable 
people  to  attribute  their  ill  health  and  dead-bom  children  to  *'  God  dealing  hardly  wiUi 
them/*  rather  than  to  the  Goyemment,  which,  to  maintain  an  extrayagant  ezpenaitnre, 
taxes  the  light  of  heayen,  and  snrronndiB  such  people  with  filth  and  darkness.  The  town 
missionary,  howeyer,  seems  to  haye  knewn  the  readiest  mieans  of  relief  when  he  came 
into  that  place.   The  woman  continues :  "  the  smell  is  generally  much  worse  than  it  is 

now.   Mr.  ^  the  missionary,  when  he  comes  to  yisit  us,  has  often  to  pat  his  head 

out  at  tlie  window"  (a kind  of  cellar-opening  rather  than  a  window),  **he  gets  so  faint'* 
Many  such  cases  are  referred  to  at  Bristol ;  and  every  town  in  the  kingdom  contributes 
its  testimony  against  bad  air,  imperfect  light,  and  the  window-tax. 

SECTION  XIX. 

ITS  BVIL  INFLUENCES  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  COFFEE 
AND  CHICORY. 

The  objection  to  the  duty  of  2s.  22d.  per  lb.  leried  on  tea,  applies  to  the  duties  of  4d« 
per  lb.  on.  colonial,  and  6d.  per  lb.  on  foreign  coffee,  except  in  the  proportion  of  duties  to 
the  cost  of  the  coffee ;  yet  the  duty  on  that  of  foreign  growth  is  a  tax  which  establishes, 
and  is  intended  to  uphold,  a  monoooly.  In  this  respect  it  differs  horn  the  tea  duty,  and 
should,  therefore,  stand  condemnea  by  the  principles  of  those  imperfect  free-traders  who 
would  abolish  monopolies,  but  are  not  ripe  enough  in  conyiction  to  seek  the  liberation  of 
trade  from  all  taxes.  It  is  a  differential  or  protectiye  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.  But,  apart 
from  the  ({uestion  of  monopoly,  or  of  the  per  centaffe  of  duty  as  compared  with  the  priee 
of  the  article,  the  objections  to  indirect  taxation  of  eyery  kind  are  applicable  to  the  tax 
on  coffee ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  affords  some  objections  peculiar  to  itself.  One  of  these 
we  shall  discoyer  in  examining  the  means  and  matter  by  which  coffee  is  adulterated  to 
evade  or  reduce  the  duty ;  and  another  we  shidl  discoyer  m  the  civilixing  agency  of  ooffDe 
as  a  oompetitor,  and  in  part  a  conqueror,  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

First,  of  adulteration. 

After  a  taxed  article  passes  the  Custom-house,  the  first  effect  of  the  tax  paid  for  its 
admrisaiott  is  to  afford  the  dealers  a  premium  for  its  adulteration.  The  use  of  chicory,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  ounces  to  sixteen  ounces  of  coffee,  is  admitted  to  be  an 
improyement  both  of  flavour  and  wholesome  nutrition ;  but  the  adulteration  often 
extends  to  one-half  and  even  two-thirds  of  chicory  to  a  third  of  coffee.  In  whatever 
proportion  it  is  mixed,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  consumer  to  seU  the  cheap  article,  chicory,  at 
the  price  of  the  dear  article,  coffee.  But  chicory  is  itself  subject  to  duty,  20s.  per  cwt. 
(from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  its  cost  price),  and  is  itself  the  subject  of  an  extensive 
and  foul  sidulteration.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  the  root,  of  the  CMeorium  IrUyJms,  one  of 
the  dandelion  tribe  of  plants,  and  is,  in  proper  quantity,  a  good  tonic  and  aperient  In 
this  respect  it  counteracts  certain  qualities  of  coffee,  not  esteemed  as  wholesome  when 
used  in  a  strong  decoction.  In  France  it  was  used  in  the  caj€  before  it  was  known  in 
England.  It  was  introduced  here  by  those  who  discovert  the  means  of  preparing 
oof&e  as  in  France ;  **  and  last  year  12,000,000  Itw.  of  it  were  sold  for  86,000,000  lbs. 
of  coffee.  But  those  twelve  million  pounds  of  chicorr  were  pure.  They  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  enrich  the  quality  and  aroma  of  the  ren^hing  cup,  only  tbij  bore  a  most 
suspicions  disproportion  to  the  coffee.  But  what  would  their  msproportion  in  quantity 
be,  and  what  the  base  fraud  in  the  cofiiBe  cup,  when  the  twdve  million  pounds  of  chicory 
were  adulterated  with  a  preparation  of  carrots,  parsnipe,  burnt  bran,  sawdust,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  and  old  worm-eaten  ship  biscuits.  These  are  highly  roasted  and  ground, 
and  burned  sugar  and  molasses  added  to  them  to  heighten  their  flavour.  So  extensive  is 
the  use  of  those  ingredients  said  to  be,  that  cautious  inquirers  fear  to  repeat  the  extra- 
ordinary allegations.  English-grown  chicory  of  the  best  quality  is  worth  25s.  perewt. ; 
but  the  retail  grocer  can  buy  adulterated  at  14s.  per  cwt,  ready  for  mixing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  consumers  should  have  a  hand-mill,  and  purchase  th^ir 
coffee  and  the  proper  quantity  of  good  chicory  unground.  Perhaps  the  richer  and  (he 
middling  classes  of  society  do  so ;  but  the  multihide  who  buy  their  supply  **  newly 
roasted  and  ground,**  in  ounces,  from  day  to  day,  and  upon  whom  the  mind  of  adul- 
terated coffee  and  adulterated  chicory  falls,  do  not  use  coffee-mills.  Many  of  the  poorest 
eould  not  afford  the  cost  of  them.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  deatmction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  But  in  this  case  the  beginning  of  the  f^nd 
is  the  premium  afforded  by  the  indirect  taxation  on  coffee  and  chicory.  The  working 
classes  prefer  the  best  co£%e,  if  they  can  obtain  it ;  for  it  is  a  fact  known  to  merchants 
that  they  send  more  of  the  higher  qualities  of  coffee,  compared  with  the  inferior,  into 
the  factory  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  than  to  town  or  country  districts  of 
equal  population  eleswhere. 

The  growing  of  chicory  in  our  own  fields,  free  of  duty,  is  now  exciting  S9^^^pf>N« 
And  already  U  has  been  proposed  to  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  £xcfi^tl€#,^bfwG^ual 
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coffee  planfen,  wbo  seem  to  1>e  tender-hearted  for  the  interest  of  poor  ooffee-drinken, 
that  to  prevent  the  undae  admixture  of  chicory,  that  of  home  growth  should  be  sabjeoted 
to  an  Excise  duty  of  4d.  per  lb.  This,  they  reckon,  would  at  least  produce  £200,000 
annually  to  the  Exchequer.  But  as  the  plant  is  chiefly  grown  by  gardeners,  or  in  the 
spare  corners  of  farmers^  fields,  or  in  cottage  gardens,  an  army  of  inland  rcTenne  officers, 
sufficient  to  surrey  the  'whole  kingdom,  would  swallow  up  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  £200,000.  Moreorer,  the  common  dandelion,  growing  by  the  wayside,  in  the 
meadow,  or  in  the  field,  almost  eyery where,  is  such  a  near  relative  of  chicory  as  to  be 
substituted  for  It  in  a  manner  that  even  the  connoisseurs  of  the  French  cafi  cannot  tell 
the  difference. 

The  moderate  use  of  chicorjr  has  greatljr  increased  the  consumption  of  coffee.  The 
only  national  method  of  preventing  or  lessening  their  adulteration  is  to  abolish  the  dutiea 
on  both,  and  supply  the  defidency  in  the  Exchequer  by  direct  taxation. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  in  1840,  by  John 
.  Bramley*lf oore,  Esq.  (afterwards  Mavor  of  Liverpool),  that  the  difference  in  duty 
between  coffee  of  foreign  growth  (such  as  that  of  Brazil)  and  colonial  coffee  could  m 
pocketed  by  importers,  except  one  halfjpenny  per  pound. 

**  The  difference  in  the  duty  you  conceive  to  be  a  pioteotlon  to  the  Weirt  India  Interest  f " 

Mr.  Bnunley-Moore.— "  Just  bo." 

<*  Is  It  your  opinion  that  that  protection  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  oountiy?* 
Mr.  Bramley-Moore.— "  No  question  of  it." 

ISii  Yiillers.— "  That  they  pay  to  that  extent  more  for  their  coffee  than  they  would  otherwise 
do?" 

Mr.  Bramley-Moore.— "  Yes." 

In  1840,  when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  operation 
of  the  import  duties,  several  keepers  of  London  coffee-houses  were  examined.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  coffee-houses  in  London  was  about  1,700.  They  were  then  stationary. 
Latterly,  since  a  farther  reduction  in  the  duty  on  coffee  and  sugar  took  place,  they  have 
increased  rapidly.  It  is  supposed  there  are  now  over  4,000,  besides  the  publio-honsee, 
which,  /or  toss  of  emUm  in  strong  Hquon,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  adding  a 
coffee  branch  to  their  business.  Eating-houses,  also,  which  did  not  formerly  serve  coffee 
or  tea,  do  so  now ;  they  are  not  included  in  the  4,000  coffee-houses,  but  a  oonsidarable 
proportion  of  the  latter  have  added  the  cold  meat  department  of  an  eating-house  to  their 
traoe.  ^  Some  few,  established  as  coffee-houses  only,  now  cook  chops  and  steaks,  or  have 
an  ordinary,  and  all  of  them  serve  bread  and  butter,  em,  rashers  of  bacon  or  ham, 
water-cresses,  radishes  in  their  season,  and  so  forth.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there  were 
only  twelve  coffee-houses  in  London,  and  these  were  not  for  tne  working  classes.  The 
rapid  increase  took  place  after  the  first  reduction  in  the  duty  on  colomal  coffee.  Bat, 
from  the  prohibition  of  foreign  coffee,  which,  by  the  high  ^otective  duty,  was  then  prac- 
tically prohibited,  and  the  supply  of  the  colonies,  with  their  protection,  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  new  demand,  the  pnoe  of  coffee  rose  so  high  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  inoreaae 
of  coffee-houses,  but  to  close  some  of  the  old  ones.  It  wais  then,  too,  that  adulteration 
,  was  first  resorted  to  as  part  of  a  commercial  system.  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  the  ooffee-honse- 
keepers,  stated,  that  when  he  fijrst  opened  his  house  to  sell  a  cheap  cup  of  coffee^  he  paid 
48s.  per  cwt.  for  it  in  bond ;  and  then,  in  1840,  from  the  frulure  of  the  protected  coloniea 
to  supply  the  demand,  he  was  paying  for  the  same  marks  110s.  up  to  120s.  It  was  this 
that  led  to  adulteration,  to  the  increase  of  price  per  cup,  to  the  diminution  of  coatcnnen, 
the  (dosing  of  old  coffee-houses,  and  the  stoppage  in  the  increase  of  new.  And  at  this 
time  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  stated  the  price  of  Brazil  coffee  to  be  44s. ;  but  this  was  pro- 
hibited, except  by  the  subterfuge  of  colonizing  by  way  of  the  Qvj^  of  Good  Hope,  ftns 
we  have  proved  that,  so  £u  as  coffee-houses  indicate  an  improvement  in  social 
economy,  the  price  of  coffee  was  an  important  element.  The  price  of  sug^  ia  hsrdlx 
less  so.  Since  the  last  reduction  of  duties,  the  coffee-houses  have  greatiy  increased  in 
number,  yet  still  the  price  of  coffee  is  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent.,  by  duty  alone,  above  ita 
natoxalprice. 

Mr.  Pamphilon,  who  keeps  the  coffee-house  Nos.  3  and  4,  Sherrard-street,  Haymarket, 
London,  stated  that  he  had  from  1,600  to  1,600  customers  per  dav ;  that  they  were  from 
hackney-coachmen  end  porters  to  the  most  respectable  classes ;  that  he  had  throe  rooms, 
the  better-dressed  class  going  upstairs,  the  coffee  being  three-halfpence  per  cap.  He 
opened  at  hsif-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  shut  at  hal^past  ten  at  night  He  took  in 
forty-tiiree  London  daily  papers— six  copies  of  some,  eight  copies  of  one ;  seven  coontiy 
papers,  six  foreign  papers,  eleven  weekly  periodicals,  twenty-four  monthly  magazines, 
and  four  quarterly  reviews ;  and  said :  '*  Any  customer  who  comes  in  and  has  a  cup  of 
coffee,  for  which  he  pays  three-halfpence,  can  read  anything  we  have." 

Mr.  Villiers :  "  Is  it  owing  to  the  lownees  of  the  price  that  you  have  io  many  oasfeomen  ?— 
It  is  owing  partly  to  the  attraction  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals.*' 

Mr.  Ewart:  "Is  it  not  owing,  In  part,  to  the  change  in  the  habits  of  society,  that  the 
people  are  more  inclined  to  consume  coffee,  and  sober  beverager  of  ^at  desc^ptton,  tlum 
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Ifaey  osed  to  be  T—Tes;  tUv  vud  to  have  nothing  togoto  huitt  pubUC'kome,  Th«  majority  of 
oar  customers  are  artlzaiis— mechanics  of  all  sorts." 

Mr.  Bumpbries,  of  the  Crown  Coffee-house,  41,  High  Holboni,  stated  that  he  paid 
£400  a  year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  binding  of  baok  nnmbcars  for  the  use  of 
Ids  customers. 

"  Ko  inebriety  can  possibly  occur  in  your  establishment  ?— No :  and  I  have  never  heard  an 
faidecent  expression,  and  hare  never  seen  a  drunken  man  In  my  house,  with  two  exceptions. 
"  Is  it  the  particular  beverage  which  you  sell  which  is  the  great  attraction  to  the  persons 


that  come  to  your  house  ?— Yes ;  I  have,  upon  the  average,  400  to  450  persons  that  frequent 
mv  house  daily.  Many  of  them  take  coffee  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Instead  of  a  more 
stimulating  drink.  I  have  often  asked  myself  where  all  that  number  of  persons  could  possibly 
have  got  their  refreshments  prior  to  opening  my  house  ?  There  were  taverns  in  the  neigh- 
boodiood,  but  no  coffee-house,  nor  anything  that  afforded  any  accommodation  of  the 
nature  I  now  give  them ;  and  I  found  that  a  place  of  business  like  mine  was  so  sou^t  fOr 
bf  Ite  public,  that,  shortly  after  I  opened  it,  I  was  obliged  to  increase  my  premises  in  every 
way  I  could ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  besides  a  great  number  of  newspapers  every  day,  I 
am  compelled  to  take  in  the  highest  class  of  periodicals.  For  instance,  we  have  eight  or  nJne 
quarterly  publications,  averaging  from  4s.  to  6s.,  and  we  are  constantly  asked  for  every  new 
work  that  nas  come  out.  IJind  that  there  U  an  inereating  tatte  for  a  better  elate  of  reading. 
When  Ifm  wetU  into  buHneee  nantf  of  my  cuetomen  vere  content  with  the  hwer-prieedperiodieale  ; 
but  I  find,  ae  tinu  progreeeee,  that  the  taste  ie  improving,  and  they  look  out  now  for  a  better  elaee 
0/  literature.*' 

And  all  this  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee,  yet  arrested  in  its  progress  to 
other  streets  of  London,  for  a  time,  by  the  differential  duty  for  the  monopoly  of  colonial 
planters. 

Mr.  Letshford,  who  kept  a  coffee-honse  in  St.  Giles's,  exclusively  for  the  working 
dasses,  had  it  attended  by  700  to  900  persons  daily.  He  sold  coffee  at  one  penny  per 
CQp ;  took  in  nine  daily  newspapers ;  opened  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  closea  at  ten  at 
night.   He  said 

^  A  man  comes  in  the  morning  and  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  for  that  he  pays  1^. ;  and  then  again  at  eigfac,  for  his  breakfast,  he  has  a  oup  of  oofliBe, 
a  penny  loaf,  and  a  pennyworth  of  butter,  wbl(ui  is  3d. ;  and  at  dinner-time,  instead  of  going 
to  a  public-house  at  one  o'clock,  he  comes  in  again  and  has  his  coffee  and  his  bread,  and 
IsmgB  his  own  meat.  I  do  not  cook  for  any  one.^' 


But  others  stated  that  they  found  it  neceasuy  and  advantageous  to  oook  meat,  and  eat 
it  up  cold  to  their  tea  and  ooffee  customers.  Tea  is  only  askM  for  in  the  proportion  of  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  the  coffee.  Coffee  can  be  made  in  larger  quantities  togeUier,  and  kept 
hot  with  less  detriment  to  the  flavour.  Besides,  if  good,  it  is  more  exhilarating  than 
tea.  But  the  free  importation  of  both,  and  of  sugar,  would  shortly  lead  to  an  extra- 
ordinary consumption,  and  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  As  it  is,  the  pubUc- 
honse  property  is  seriously  tmected  in  the  metropolis  by  the  coffee-houses.  In  other 
towns  ue  latter  have  made  less  progress. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  look  into  the  ooffee-hoiucs,  where,  possibly,  we  may  find  only 
the  more  select  members  of  many  workshops  in  the  neighbourhood.  Look  mto  one  of 
those  worki^ops  as  it  was  before  the  reduced  prices  of  ooffee,  tea,  and  sugar  somewhat 
hmunUzed  it — for  that  is  not  a  word  too  strong. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brownlow,  a  tailor,  aged  52,  who  had  worked  as  a  Journeyman  at  the 
largest  shops  in  London,  Messrs.  AUens',  of  Old  Bond-street,  and  MTessrs.  Stultzes',  in 
Clmord-Btreet,  at  the  first  with  80  or  100  men,  at  the  latter  with  250  men,  gave  evidence 
to  the  Aasistant  Poor-law  Commissioners,  in  their  sanitary  inquiry  of  1839.  He  said : — 
**  Bisbfr  men  worked  together  in  a  room  10  or  18  yards  long,  7  or  8  yards  wide,  lighted 
with  skyujthts ;  thiB  men  were  close  together— nearly  knee  to  knee.  The  heat  was  most 
nffocatang.  1  have  known  young  men,  tiulors  from  theoountry,  faint  away  from  the  excessive 
beas  and  closenees.  The  smell  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  irons  ana  the  breath  of  the 
men  really  was,  at  times,  intolerable.  I  have  seen  from  £40  to  £50  worth  of  light-coloured 
dothinft  spoiled,  in  the  course  of  the  simmier,  from  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  work- 
men. And  those  places  are  more  unhealthy  in  winter,  as  the  heat  ox  the  candles  and  the 
^omnnBm  axe  much  greater." 

Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  men  who,  in  such  places,  plied  their  art  to  array 
m  eleffanoe  the  sugar-taxers,  coffee-taxers,  tea-taxers,  bread-taxers,  butter-taxers,  and 
the  pubUc  spendthrifts  who  spent  the  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  bread,  and  butter  taxes? 

"  The  natural  effect  of  the  depression  was,  that  we  had  recourse  to  drink  as  a  stimulant. 
We  went  into  the  shop  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  seven  o'clock  gin  was  brought  in, 
and  tlie  common  allowance  was  half  a  quartern  (eighth  of  a  pint).  The  younger  hande  did  not 
U0in  wUh  gin.  Breakfast  was  at  eight  o'dock.  At  eleven  Honor  was  again  brought  in.  and 
BonM  took  beer,  and  some  took  gin.  Dinner  was  at  one.  'Ana  again,  at  tiiree  o'clock,  Uquor 
eame  in,  when  some  took  beer,  and  some  took  oin.  At  five  o'clock  the  beer  and  gin  came  in 
asnin,  and  at  seven  the  shop  was  dosed.  After  work  there  was  drinking ;  nearly  all  the 
yocmg  men  went  into  the  public-house,  and  some  of  the  others.  The  rooms  where  they  take 
ibeir  pipe  and  tobacco  and  beer,  after  work,  were  often  as  crowded  as  the  work-room.  Bere 
tk4  timgU  men  waM  ttay  until  bed  time.*' 

Why?   Because  they  had  not  elsewhere  to  go  for  societj^i  or  refreshment,  or 
knowledge,  or  had  not  in  Thomas  Brownlow*s  time.   But  even  in  his  time  there  were 
symptoms  of  amendment.  He  says : — 
•*  ^^^>        ^ff^^  ^  decoine  cheaper ^  tomwhat  more  cofee^atfd  ^9(^fy^^^ 
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Mr.  John  Fowkr,  who  had  worked  as  jonmeyman  at  AUen*s,  and  other  ahopr , 
said : — 

"  I  ttUnk  the  ImproTement  as  to  drinking  beer  as  well  as  spfrits  is  now  rerr  great,  mt- 
HetUarlf  in^iriU,  Hnce  tea  and  coffee  have  been  to  much  drunk  *  *^  I  eaneeive  that  the  eataMiek' 
ment  of  eoffee-$hop$  hat  been  of  great  benejit  to  the  health  and  morale  of  the  men  :  it  hme  taken 
them/rom  the  publie-houee.  I  have  known  a  very  large  pronortion  of  men  carried  offroang, 
and  m  middle  life,  by  oonsnmptlon ;  bat,  in  geneneO,  inegmar  habits  were  mixed  np  with  tits 
effects  of  the  work  in  close  places." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  such  evidence  at  greater  length.  Such  houses  as  those  of 
Pamphilon,  Humphries,  and  Letshford,  and  the  several  thousands  of  others  whidi  tho 
partial  reduction  of  coffee  and  sugar  duties  established,  were  successful  oompetikon  to 
the  public-houses.  How  much  more  powerful  would  they  be  in  their  dviliziiig  agener 
if  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  were  consumable  at  their  natural  prices— the  prices  whioh  would 
require  no  investment  of  a  merchant's  capital  in  Gustom-nouse  duties,  the  prices  of  psr- 
feet  free-trade.  And  the  domestic  comforts  of  home,  how  would  they  multiply  ondsr 
such  a  free-trade ! — the  refreshing  cup  at  any  time  within  the  command  of  any  man  or 
woman's  wages,  the  cupboards  stored  with  jars,  the  jars  with  preserves,  the  fruit  grown 
in  abundance  hitherto  unknown  to  be  preserved  in  sugar  whi<m  paid  no  taxes.  Bat  of 
BUgU',  hereafter. 

There  remain  a  few  remarks  on  the  bonded  warehouses  suggested  by  the  coffee  dntias« 
The  extent  to  which  robberies  have  been  effected  in  those  warehouses  is  but  faintly  indi- 
cated by  the  facts  which  come  to  tiie  public  knowledge.  But  when  we  hear  of  6,000 
bags  of  coffee  missing  from  one  warenonse  under  the  Queen's  lock,  the  meaoa  of  the 
plunderers  to  remove  and  dispose  of  plunder  may  be  surmised.  Next  to  spirits  and  wiaOp 
coffee  is  a  favourite  article  of  warehouse  plunder ;  the  amount  annually  lost  by  theft 
through  persons  in  charge  of  property  awaiting  the  payment  of  duty  is  appalling.  Bui 
the  gmxls  stolen,  or  debased  by  aauiteration,  to  cover  {Ntrtial  theft,  are  not  the  only  loss. 
The  morals  of  clerks,  porters,  and  private  warehouse-keepers,  who  come  in  eontaot  with 
the  depredators  bred  by  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  in  bonded  warehouses,  partake 
less  or  more  of  their  corrupting  influence.  And  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fesr 
that  some,  if  not  man^r,  of  the  conflagrations  which  have  from  time  to  time  laid  piles  of 
Liverpool  warehouses  in  ashes,  were  kindled  by  the  bands  which  bad  flist  committed 
plonder,  and  were  laid  in  ruins  te  withhold  a  knowledge  of  the  robberies. 

SECTION  XX. 

ITS  BVIL  EFFECTS  ON  THE  8UGAB  TBADB. 
Sugar,  from  beinc  a  Inzury,  has  become  a  necessary  of  life.  It  is  more  generally  and 
variously  diffused,  throughout  our  domestic  economy,  than  any  other  article  not  parodiioed 
on  British  soil. 

That  it  Is  not  produced,  to  some  extent,  on  British  soil,  is  attributable  to  the  policy  ol 
indirect  taxation:  also  to  the  protective  monopoly  accorded,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
the  colonies;  and.  In  some  degree,  to  the  protection  enjoyed  by  corn-growers  on  British  aw. 
"Assist  us  in  maintaining  our  monopoly  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,"  said  the  planters  to  the 
com  and  rent  owners,  "  and  you  will  And  our  parliamentary  interest  upholaing  the  oon- 
lawB.  Yon  may  produce  beet-root  sugar  in  England,  but  what  will  its  value  be  to  yon  oom- 
pared  with  your  protection  to  com  ?  "  The  landed  interest  understood  this  arsnment,  and 
voted  for  an  excise  duty  of  Ms.  per.  owt.  on  sugar  made  from  beet,  or  any  other  home-grawn 
Idant,  whioh  operated  as  a  prohibition.  This  occurred  in  18J7,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  some 
capitalists  with  improved  machinery  having,  during  the  four  or  five  previous  years,  enteesd 
into  the  culture  of  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  At  a  former  period,  when  mannteo- 
tured  in  England,  it  was  supposed  that  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  white  boot  that  most 
prolific  of  suAar— was  only  ^  per  cent.  It  has  been  since  proved  to  contain  at  least  ten  pes 
cent.,  of  which  over  six  per  cent.,  or  about  two-thirds,  is  easily  extractable,  and  maybe 
refined  as  well  as  any  oane-sugar;  the  mucilage  and  fibre  of  the  plant  remain,  and,  omted 
with  other  food,  are  very  valuable  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  economical  use  of  mucilage  and  fibre,  in  thu  mutton  and  beef-feeding  country,  wonld 
alone  make  the  cultivation  of  beet  as  advantageous  to  our  agriculturists— who  oocupy  fertile 
soils-^  any  other  root  crop,  and  cover  the  cost  of  cultivation,  with  ordinary  proflta,  indi^ 
pendentiy  ox  the  profit  of  the  sugar.  In  France,  where  beet-sugar  has  been  more  extenalveiy 
manufactured  than  elsewhere,  those  valuable  remains  of  the  plant  are  accounted  waste,  ana 
are  lost.  Everywhere  abroad  the  remains  of  the  oane  are,  likewise,  lost  as  waste ;  yet  tile 
English  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  has  been  written  and  spoken  down  by  financiers  or 
colonial  planters,  on  the  ground  uiat  the  plant  could  only  produce  4^  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  unprofitable.  The  willingness  of  skilled  capitalista  to  enter  Into  tin 
manufacture  is  the  best  test  of  its  safety.  They  did  so  between  1833  and  1836,  and  wen 
driven  from  it  in  1837,  by  the  law  enacted  expressly  to  suppress  them ;  and  that  before  tfaey 
had  completed  proper  arrangements  for  the  extensive  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle.  In  oon- 
nexion  with  the  sugar  manufactories.  Observe  what  Mr.  M'Culloch  says  in  1834,  in  that 
year's  edition  of  his ' '  Commercial  Dictionary  :"— 

"  lye  understand  that  a  few  small  parcels  of  beet-root  sucar  have,  recently,  been  prodooed 
In  this  country ;  and  with  the  present  enormous  duty  on  colonial  sngar,  we  are  not  anre  that 
the  manufacture  may  not  succeed.  But  at  the  pretervation  of  the  revenue  from  en^ar  te  of  • 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  introduction  of  this  spurious  business,  the  foundatlaas  of  i 
which  must  entirely  rest  on  the  miserable  machinery  of  we  Custom-house  regnlatlonB,  sound 
policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  precedent  eetdbUthed  in  the  eaee  of  tobacco  ehomU  he 
followed  in  thie  inetanee.  and  that  the  beet-root  tugar  manufacture  thouldM  aboUthed.  Inaanncfa, 
too,  as  it  U  better  to  check  an  evil  at  the  outset  than  to  gn|i|||(^^^^3(^^  j 
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ggBottogmay  be  lort  In  taking  TlgoroaB  meatnzM,  shonld  theie  be  any  appearance  of  the 

^£lSe  SSSon  of  iM4  he  layB,— This  plan,  howerer,  waa  not  adopted;  bat  the  Act  let 
Tlotoda,  o.  57.  imposed  a  duty  of  Me.  per  owt.  on  all  nigar  made  from  beet-root  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Srd  and  4th  Viotorla,  o.  57.  imposed  the  like  duty,  with  the  additional  6 
p«  cent,  on  all  sncar  made  in  the  United  Kingdom*'* 

The  Bngliflb  beet-root  sugar  mannf aotnrers,  thus  driven  from  England  to  sare  the  revenue, 
to  proplttate  the  colonial  planters,  and  throogh  them  to  seonre  votes  for  the  preservation  of 
llie  corn-laws,  carried  thdr  capital  to  France.  But  hostility  to  foreigners,  the  inferior  agrl- 
ealtue  of  that  country,  the  meagre  resources  of  its  sugar  factories,  which  had  grown  up 
fwUy  under  a  system  of  exceesive  protection,  and  the  change  which,  about  that  time  (in 
imitation  of  British  linanoial  blunders),  withdrew  the  protection,  and  substituted  fOr  it  a 
restiietftve  duty  on  beet-sugar,  to  increase  untU  IMS.  when  it  would  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  duty  on  French  colonial  sugar ;  those  circumstances  repressed  the  application  of  capital, 
new  science,  and  enterpzise,  in  France,  to  the  production  of  beet-sugar. 

What  British  agricufturists  may  say  of  such  revenue  restrictions  as  those  on  home-grown 
so^ar  and  tobacco,  now  that  they  have  lost  protection  on  their  com  and  cattle,  Is  still  to  be 
dlaeoveired.  In  contending  for  the  abolition  of  Indirect  taxation ;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
eastoms  and  the  excise  departments,  and  the  saving  of  seven  or  eii;ht,  or  more,  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  which  they  cost  annually  •  for  the  economising  <n  mercantile  capital,  now 
isxgety  employed  without jproflt,  but  at  risk  and  loss  in  payment  of  customs  duties ;  in  con- 
tending for  a  complete  free  trade,  which  shall  simplify  and  facilitate  the  application  of 
eapltai  to  industry;  for  an  equitable  assessment  of  direct  taxes,  according  to  amount  and 
certainty  of  income ;  and  for  the  expenditure  only  of  the  lowest  amount  of  direct  taxation 
eompatible  with  good  government,  the  FiNAHciAZi  Beforv  Association  offers  as  great 
advantage  (if  not  greater)  to  the  owners  of  productive  agricultural  capital  as  to  any  class  of 
perecms  whatsoever.  For,  supposing  that  they  would  derive  no  benefit  from  having  liberty 
to  cultivate  and  manufacture  sugar  and  tobacco,  now  prohibited  by  the  system  of  indirect 
taxation,  they  would  gain,  as  consumers  of  untaxed  commodities,  with  other  classes ;  and  an 
equitable  arrangement  of  direct  taxation  must  transfer  some  of  the  burthens  from  pro- 
ductive agricultural  capital  to  that  which  is  wholly,  or  comparatively,  non-productive,  while 
doe  economy  in  the  national  expenditure  must  lessen  the  whole.  But  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  freedom  to  cultivate  sugar  and  tobacco  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  British  agriculturist.  Under  the  present  system  of  indirect  taxation, 
which  affords  a  premium  upon  the  adulteration  of  every  taxed  article,  rhubarb,  docks,  and 
various  other  plants  are  grown  exroessly  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco.  The 
flenuine  tobacco-leaf,  if  grown  in  our  En^sh  fields,  though  It  might  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Viigiaia  or  Cuba,  would  surely  be  preferable  to  rhubarb,  docks,  nettles,  beech  leaves,  oak 
leaves,  old  ropes,  sawdust,  treacle,  clay,  brown  paper,  and  the  other  ingredients,  of  con- 
Iscaue  number  and  variety,  which  are  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  to  cheat 


tlwpar^iaeer,  and  defraud  the  national  exchequer. 

The  taxes  on  sugar  also  give  a  premium  to  adulteration,  which  Is  not  lost  sight  of.  Mr. 
IfCullooh  savs  Sugar  is  an  article  which  is  especially  liable  to  adulteration ;  and  its  high 
price  during  the  last  few  years  (he  was  writing  in  1844)  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this 
aefarions  practice.  Perhaps  we  might  not  be  far  from  the  mark  were  we  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matters  intentionally  mixed  up  with  sugar,  and  sold  as  such  in  this 
eoontryp  at  10,000  or  12,000  tons.  Sago  and  potato  flour  are  the  articles  most  extensively 
uaed  for  this  purpose.  When  mixed  with  sugar,  they  give  it  a  whiter  and  finer  app^aranee, 
and  unlees  the  dose  be  overdone,  increase  its  pnce  aoont  4s.  per  cwt.** 

This  increase  of  price  per  cwt.  is  in  addition  to  the  profit  on  the  cheaper  articles  of  sago 
and  potato  flour.  But  there  are  worse  ingredients  than  sago  or  potato  flour  used  to  adu]« 
terate  smnx.  and  those  who  would  be  free  of  them  must  first  free  sugar  of  its  taxes. 

Ifr.  M*Culloch,  who  is,  perhaps,  never  in  error  on  matters  of  fact,  or  in  inferences  drawn 
direetly  from  facts,  though  occasionally  contravening  the  clearest  economic  TOindples  in 
his  donnas,  says  of  the  consumption  of  sugar.  {Commereial  Dictionary,  1844) "  The  quantity 
of  sugar  consumed  in  Oreat  Britain  is  at  present,  allowing  for  the  quantity  sent  to  Ireland 
(ISySOO  tons  were  then  imported  direct  into  Ireland,  and  6,500  sent  second-hand  from  England 
and  Scotland,  making  25,000  tons,  which,  to  eight  millions  of  people,  were  but  a  littie  over 
nha.  to  each  person),  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1790.  But  had  the  duty  remained  at 
Us.  4d.,  its  amount  in  1790,  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  much  doubt,  provided  foreign  sugars 
had  also  been  admitted  under  a  reasonable  duty— say  18s.,  (foreign  nad  long  been  excluded 
by  a  duty  of  63s.,  while  colonial  had  been  34s.,  and  was  then  24b.  ),  that  the  consumption  would 
.have  been  quadrupled.  During  the  intervening  period  the  population  has  been  littie  less 
.Chan  doubled ;  and  the  proportion  which  the  middle  classes  now  bear  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  been  decidedly  augmented.  The  consumption  of  coffee,  an  article  in  the  preparation 
oC  which  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  used  in  this  country  by  all  who  can  afford  it,  is  more  than 
^Mly-W^M  times  as  great  now  as  in  1790 :  that  is,  it  has  increased  from  under  a  million  of 
'{be.  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  lbs !  The  consumption  of  tea  has  almost  doubled,  and  there 
lias  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  home-made  wines,  preserved  and  baked  fruite,  dto. 
r  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  done  littie  more  than  increase  proportionally  to  the  increase  of 
popolation.itmay  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  would,  had  there  not 
SM  fMM  vowcffiu  eountervailinQ  eauee  in  operation,  hare  increased  in  a  far  greater  degree. 
Instead  of  amounting  to  little  more  than  three  millions,  the  consumption  ox  Oreat  Britain 
tfiould  have  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  minions  of  hundred  weight. 

"  Taking  the  aggregate  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  four  hundred  million  pounds 
vdght,  and  the  population  at  eighteen  millions  and  a  half,  the  average  consumption  of 
individual  wlU be  about  21  lbs.  (within  a  fraction.)  This,  though  a  far  greater  average 
that  of  France,  or  any  other  of  the  continental  states,  is  small  compared  with  what  it 
Blight  be  were  sugar  supplied  under  a  more  liberal  system.  In  workhouses  the  customary 
umual  allowance  for  each  Individual  Is,  we  believe,  34  lbs. ;  and  in  private  families  the 
Imallest  separate  allowance  for  domestics  is  one  lb.  per  week,  or  52  lbs.  a  year.  These  facte 
strongly  corroborate  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  consumption 
of  sugar  may  be  increased ;  and  others  may  be  referred  to,  which  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
eoneiusive.  Mr.  Husklsson  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Grant's 
IBiotlon  for  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  24th  of  May,  1829,  that  in  consequence  of  tlie 
t«oisnt  enormous  duty  on  sugar,  the  poor  working  man,  with  a  large  family,  to  whom  peaoa 
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WIM  a  Mriong  oonrifliffattoii,  Trm^tentod  thtnae  of  that  oommodlty ;  aaa,be  MUevad^  fcadU 

too  far  token  he  ttaUd  that  two-thirdt  of  the  poorer  eoneumere  0/ coffee  drank  that  bevexafie 
without  sugar.  If » than,  the  pdoe  of  sngar  weze  xednoedi  it  would  bMome  an  arttde  of  liia 
oozunnqption  Ifte  many  other  artidefl— woollens  for  example,  which  are  now  tued  for  their 
oheapneaa— whloh  he  waa  formerly  onable  to  pnrchaBe.  There  are  no  gromids  for  thtnlriiig 
that  thlB  statement  was  in  any  degree  exaggerated;  and  as  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  IVB 
was  too  inoonsiderable  to  have  any  material  influence,  1«  strikingly  shows  the  great 
ektent  to  whloh  the  consumption  of  sugar  might  be  increased  were  it  brought  fully  under  the 
command  ol  the  labouring  classeB.'* 

The  reduction  of  duty  in  1846  (the  only  reduction  since  Mr.  M'Oulloch  wrote  the  foragotng) 
has  increased  the  consumption  of  sugar,  but  it  is  not  yet  brought  under  the  command  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  rural  population  do  not  yet  grow  rhubarb,  and  make  it  into  those 
puddings,  so  nutritious  and  wholesome,  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the  consumption  in 
towns ;  and  their  only  excuse  is,  when  questioned,  that  they  "  cannot  afford  sugar  enough, 
and  rhubarb  be  nothing  without  lots  o'  sugar nor  do  they,  or  the  poorer  of  the  town  popu- 
lation, yet  use  sugar  as  the  comfortable  classes  do  in  their  tea  and  colfee.  The  factory 
female  workers  of  Lancashire  use  rery  litUe  sugar  with  the  tea  which  they  oany  to  the 
factory,  and  infuse  with  hot  water  supplied  there ;  but  in  mills,  where  they  spin  "  high 
counts,^'  and  have  higher  wages,  thev  use  more  than  where  the  wages  are  lower.  This  has 
been  recently  inquired  into,  and  their  mvariable  reply  was,  either  in  words  or  to  the  effect, 
that  they  could  not  afford  much  sugar,  and  they  preferred  the  tea  or  coffee,  because  it 
"revived"  them  »  , 

If  the  colonial  8ugar-i>lanter8  are  to  be  Implidty  believed,  complete  free-oade  in  sugar 
cannot  injure  them  more  than  they  are  injured— they  are  already  ruined.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  taken  with  reservations;  for,  according  to  their  own  statements,  they  have  been 
utterly  mined  so  often  that  the  assertion  must  be  received  with  veiy  great  caution^particn- 
lady  when  it  is  observed  that  the  imports  so  far  this  year,  from  the  West  India  Colonies, 
are  several  thousand  tons  in  excess  01  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

As  to  tiie  objections  urged  in  their  behalf  against  slave-grown  sugar,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  admit,  without  tenderness  of  conscience,  or  tenderness  of  feeling  about  the  pockety 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  products  of  slave-holding  countries. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  we  make  no  scruple  about  taking  gold  from  the  Braziliaxis,  and 
oanylng  it  into  Britain  direct,  though  it  be  procured  by  one  of  the  worst  spedes  of  slave 
labour.  Mr.  M*Culloch  says 

<«  The  objection  to  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar,  bottomed  on  Its  alleged  Injustice  to 
our  colonies,  Is,  if  possible,  even  less  tenable.  No  doubt  we  have  emancipated  their  slaves, 
but  we,  at  the  same  time,  paid  them  twentrv  millions  sterling  to  indemnify  them  for  any  loss 
they  nught  sustain  in  consequence ;  they  therefore  have  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  a  right 
to  insist  on  their  being  continued  in  the  monopoly  of  our  markets." 

In  the  evidence  (chiefly  of  persons  interested  in  sugar  or  coffee  estates  in  the  colonies) 
taken  by  Lord  George  Bentinek's  committee  of  1848,  the  estimated  proportion  which  the 
compensation  money  bore  to  the  loss  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  oy  emanoipatian,  is 
sometimes  curiously  (with  hardly  an  exception  it  is  erroneously)  stated. 

The  real  value  of  the  slave,  as  such,  is  only  to  be  ascertained  now  by  the  quantity  of  land 
then  cultivated  by  each  slave,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  by  that  land.  The  price 

St  cwt.  of  sugar  was  then  a  strict  monopoly  price,  which  apparently  Increased  the  value  of 
e  slaves ;  so  that,  in  compensating  the  slaveholders,  the  taxpayers  of  Britain  paid  them 
according  to  their  monopoly  of  the  sugar  market,  not  according  to  the  actual  labour-power 
of  the  slaves  emancipated. 

The  monopoly  of  the  market  was,  and  is,  a  distinct  subject  from  slavery.  Ascertain  what 
the  natural  price  of  sugar  is  in  a  free  market,  and  how  much  of  that  the  slave  would  have 
produced,  then  we  have  the  true  means  of  knowing  whether  too  littie  was  paid  for  the  eman- 
o^t&on.  If  compensation  could,  or  can,  be  claimed  for  losing,  in  part,  a  monopoly  of  the 
market,  let  it  be  honestiy  claimed,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  it;  but  let  it  no 
longer  be  mixed  up  with  the  estimated  loss  from  emancipation. 

Interest  on  mortgages,  and  all  charges  whatsoever  on  the  estates,  no  matter  when  oon- 
traoted  or /or  w^,  were  also  reckoned  by  witnesses  in  estimating  their  losses  by  emancipa« 
tion,  and  tne  partial  admission  ol  foreign  sugar  under  the  act  of  1846.  As  regards  an  eflbcieat 
supply  of  free  labour  the  colonial  plantera  have,  without  doubt,  been  sufferers.  This,  hoW' 
ever,  is,  in  some  degree,  attributable  to  the  recoil  of  the  jiemioiouB  system  of  slavery  which 
the  twenty  millions  sterling  abolished,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  planters  abroad  and  the 
West  India  proprietors  at  home,  who,  instead  of  requiring  from  the  Government  good  and 
efficient  laws  for  controlling  and  obtaining  a  continuous  supply  of  labour,  foolishly  sought  a 
return  to  monopoly  and  protective  duties ;  thus  it  was  that,  last  year,  Lord  John  Roaeell 
stated  in  the  House  of  C^nmions,  in  reply  to  a  distinct  question  put  to  htm,  that  it  waa  not 
the  intention  of  Goverxmient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties.  This  was  on  the 
aoth  of  May,  and  tixteen  dayg  afterwarde  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  eventually  passed,  increas- 
ing the  protection  both  as  regards  money  and  time.  So  much  for  the  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  Mmisterial  promises. 

The  alteration  that  then  took  place  so  disturbed  the  trade,  that  it  required  many  months 
to  return  to  its  ordinary  channels ;  and  several  merchants,  who  were  foolish  enough  to 
believe  the  statement  of  the  Premier,  made  on  the  30th  of  May,  were  serious  losers  for  their 
credulity. 

But  the  regulations  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  seem  to  obstruct  the  steady  aupply 
of  labour  with  the  most  fatal  effect,  though  originally  intended,  no  doubt,  to  do  good.  Con- 
tracts with  the  labourers  are  prohibited  by  the  Colonial  Office.  The  labourers,  therefoce, 
qiiit  work,  whenever  they  think  fit  to  do  so ;  refuse  to  work  often  at  the  vital  crisia  of  the 
planters'  harvest,     which  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  crop  is  lost. 

Earl  Grey  has  not  one  farm  under  cultivation  in  Northumberland,  but  by  hired  men  and 
women,  boxmd  to  work  all  the  year ;  each  man  bound  to  /umish  one  woman  (called  the 
bondager),  at  certain  wages,  whenever  the  farmer  calls  her.  The  safety  of  the  harveot,  and 
the  working  of  the  thrashing-mill  depend  on  this  special  hiring  whenever  there  is  not  an 
exoess  of  labourers.  An  excess  of  labourers  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  nor 
the  employers. 

HiriJig  for  periods  of  time  should  be  as  innocent  in  the  West  Indies,  if  the  hirexa  be  as 
JttsI,  as  la  Northumberland,  or  Scotland,  or  Tilncolnshlre,  or  Mo^lk.  The  safety  of  tbe 
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erops.  pocofltfl  of  thefurm,  rents  of  the  owners,  and  interest  of  the  mortgagees  depend  on 
oerndnty  of  labour  as  mnch  in  the  West  Indies  as  in  England.  In  the  case  of  African 
labonzers,  or  Indian  ooollee,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  hire  them  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years,  to  familiarise  them  to  the  work,  and  Induce  them  to  settle  on  the  property  they  onl- 
ttvate.  Bnt  the  governor  of  the  Manritias,  Sir  William  Gomm,  can  snggest  nothing  better 
than  '*  something  like  ivlson  discipline,"  to  be  applied  to  the  coolies  brought  there  from  the 
East  Indian  continent,  to  keep  them  at  work.  It  seems  hardly  to  have  oooorred  to  any  one, 
that  to  bring  women  as  well  as  men,  and  give  them  comfortable  inducements  to  marry  and 
bring  np  families,  is  the  tme  way  to  have  good  labourers,  and  a  supply  of  them ;  yet  the 
pluiters  of  the  Mauritius  do  not  fail  to  let  us  know,  in  their  plea  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  market,  that  their  gangs  of  coolies  are  guilty  of  crimes  too  horrible  to  be  named.  Nor 
does  the  evil  of  exoluslTe  male  immigration  seem  to  be  less  in  the  West  Indies,  though  the 
effects  are  not  so  broadly  asserted. 

If  the  Colonial  Office  allows,  and  the  colonists  take  advantage  of,  a  fair  system  of  luring 
the  frsdi  supplies  of  immigrants,  and,  above  all,  if  ftoialesbe  Introduced,  and  maniage 
enoooraged  among  immigrant  coolies  and  Africans,  Mauritius  and  West  Indies  will  compete 
in  tiiB  production  of  sugar  with  slave  countries,  as  well  as  free-odm  growing  oouncties 
compete  with  the  com  of  serf  countries.  Why  not  ? 

The  sugar  planters  and  West  India  merchants  truly  described  one  cause  of  their  difflonlties 
~"    i  they  said,  aU  eoi^fldenee  inlegUloHon  wen  lott;  no  promite  ofthe  LeffUlatwre  etmld  he 
Hd,  for  it  hid  promised  everything  and  adhered  to  nothinif.  They  eould  enter  into  no 
'  '  ta  ruhunu  *  *  ..     ..    .  . 


.  hnt  at  a  rvinoiM  haMard,jor  the  revenue  lave  were  continually  changing. 
For  this  tbere  is  no  remedy,  and  can  be  none  but  one— to  sweep  the  revenue  laws  from  the 
statute-book,  and  the  revenue  cruisers  from  the  seas.  Then  the  planters  wiU  know  what 
they  have  to  trust  to. 

The  exoessive  taxation  inflicted  on  the  colonies  for  local  salaries  (in  addition  to  the  military 
or  naval  pay,  and  outfits  of  most  of  the  colonial  officers  charged  upon  the  imperial  taxes) 
Is  everymeie  complained  of .  In  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Demerara,  dated  the 
14th  of  February,  1M8,  it  is  stated:— 

'*I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Creoles  have  a  different  fedlng 
towards  the  planters  and  Government  to  that  which  they  had  four  or  five  years  ago ;  but  tUs 
has  arisen  from  other  causes  than  that  of  low-prioed  labour.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
ismarks,  not  of  the  civileet  kind,  to  be  made  bv  groups  of  Creoles,  on  meeting  carriages  and 
horses  of  official  men,  to  the  effect  that  they,  the  people,  were  taxed  to  pay  such  luxuries  I " 

The  Oovemor  of  Demerara  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  Enafland,  that  Financial  Beform 
Assoetatfcms,  In  less  than  four  or  Ave  years,  have  taui^t  remarks,  not  of  the  oivilestldnd,  to 
teveiy  omrnnnnly  made  by  people  wno  are  taxed  to  uphold  the  grandeur  of  official  men. 
The  ereo&ee  seem  to  have  more  good  sense  than  their  white  governors  give  them  credit  for. 
In  the  Mauritius,  where  the  cry  of  distress  is  very  loud,  and  not  unfounded,  local  taxation 
has  risen  from  about  425,000,  its  amount  a  few  years  ago,  to  above  £800,000,  chiefly  spent  in 
shades  to  "official  men.'*  AU  votes  of  money  and  local  If^alation  is  by  the  Qoveraor  and 
OomioQ;  but  all  reduetione  of  expenditure  must  originate  with  the  Gk>vemor  himself.  He 
has  £7,000  a  year,  berides  being  a  lileutenant-GeneraUriring  in  rank  (though  not  on  military 
payX  with  staff  around  him,  most  of  whom  draw  military  pay  from  home  whUe  they  bold 
oolonial.ofBoes  and  draw  colonial  salaries.  He  is  not  likely  to  originate  reductions:  but  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  avow  himself,  as  nearly  all  governors  and  ofltows  in  sngar  colonies  do,  a 
sealons  advocate  for  protection  to  the  sugar  growers,  at  the  expense  of  the^ritlsh  publia 

flome  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  tSie  committee  of  1848  stated  that  they  imd  been 
mined  bj  the  caprice  of  cnstomJiouse  officers,  who  (having  no  fixed  test  to  decide  on  «h« 
various  Kinds  of  sugars,  and  the  variable  qualities  of  some)  levied  duties  which  certain 
kinds  wwe  never  Intended  to  bear.  This  branch  of  the  subject  might  be  entered  upon  at 
much  greater  length,  but  we  prefer  to  quote  a  summary  of  those  uncertainties  of  the  customs- 
oflleers  as  drawn  up  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  late  Lord  G^rge  Bentinck,  who 
lays:— 

^Mr.  Dowding,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Customs,  was  called,  and  having  be«i  asked, 
'Has  an  opinion  been  expressed  by  the  officer  that  the  mode  of  collecting  tile  duty  Is  not 
satisfaotory  7 '  he  stated,  *  It  has  never  been  disguised  that  it  is  an  unsatisfaetory  mode 
because  it  is  not  a  question  of  fact— it  is,  in  a  degree,  a  matter  of  opinion.'  Being  asked, 
'Are  yon  aware  whai,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  constitutes  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  different  sugars  under  the  classification  law?*  he  stated,  '  I  apprehend  I  am.' 
Being  asked, '  How  do  vou  define  them  ? '  he  described, '  The  elements  of  sugar  are  sac^iarme 
matter,  grain,  and  colour;  they  constitute  the  term  quality.'  On  being  asked,  'When  you 
get  a  sample  of  sugar,  have  you  no  satisfactory  means  of  asoertai^ig  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  m  it  ?'  he  replied.  *  Certainly  not.'  Being  asked,  *  Therefora,  as  regards 
the  saccharine  property  of  the  sugar,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  test  ? '  he  said.  *  It  is  not.'  Being 
asked,  '  The  gxain  and  colour  you  Judge  of  by  the  eye  7 '  he  stated, '  Yes.'  When  asked, '  Is 
the  granulation  regulated  by  the  moisture  of  tiie  sugar  ? '  he  said,  *  Not  exactiy  the  moisture. 
I  can  hardly  explain  how  we  come  to  the  decision.  It  is  by  feeling  it  and  looking  at  it.* 
'Therefore  it  is  possible  one  officer  might  determine,  from  his  general  impzession,  differentiy 
fmm  what  anotiier  officer  might  determine?'  He  said,  'I  have  Just  admitted  that  fact.' 
*  Ton  also  admit  that,  in  a  dmerent  state  of  atmosphere,  the  same  officer  might  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  at  different  times  ? '  He  said, '  It  would  make  a  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  sugar.* " 

Mr.  Barkly,  an  extensive  owner  of  sugar  estates  in  British  Guiana,  subsequentiy  appointed 
governor  of  that  colony,  complalned'that  when  he  did  not  find  it  practicable  or  profitable  to 
complete  the  manuftbctnre  of  his  sugar  in  the  colony,  and  would  have  shipped  it  home  to  be 
completed,  the  law  did  not  allow  him.  The  various  enactments  to  protect  refiners  have  also 
operated  ruinously  upon  many  merchants.    The  bounty  upon  c<^onlal  sugar,  refined  and 
I  exported,  has  also  been  a  mischievous  tax,  levied  on  the  people  of  this  country  for  the 
]  benefit  of  the  planters.  The  law  by  which  slave-grown  sugar  may  be  imported  and  refined 
in  bond  only  to  be  exported,  has  kept  merchants,  refiners,  and  revenue  officers  in  ceaseless 
and  sometimes  in  ruinous,  conflict  By  all  of  those  laws,  by  others  not  now  in  existence,  or 
not  aUnded  to  here,  and  by  the  instability  of  all  legislation  on  the  sugar  duties,  the  public 
I  have  been  continually  subjected,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to  losses  and  fraud. 
L  As  to  the  moral  and  social  advantages  of  a  free  trade  in  sugar,  they  are  one  with  those 
liBged  In  ft^vour  of  fkee  trade  in  tea  and  coffee  (for  wkfofc  eee  the  nethnt  on  ihoM  ot^Im).  t 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

ist.  To  naa  all  lawful  and  constitutional  meant  of  inducing  the  most  ri«d  economy  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departmentt  of  the 
public  service.  « 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  hSAj 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expenshely * 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  intitt  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-a4)ustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  op  Mbmbbrship.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Eflfect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VI L,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobdbn's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  op  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  Evils  op  Indirect  Taxation. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancropt  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbporm  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  Junf,  1883. 


LrWRPOOL :  Pvblltbed  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  bad  by  order  from  all 

Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Williams  ft  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liverpool.. 
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SECTION  XXI. 


ITS  EVILS  FURTHER  EXEMPLIFIED  BT  THB  TAXES  ON  PAPER, 
NEWSPAPERS,  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Thb  paper  duty  Ib  as  old  as  the  wazs  of  England  and  Franoe,  wbeo,  with  its  kindred 
taxes  on  newnMtpers  and  ad?ertisement8,  and  on  windows — ^taxes  on  the  light  of 
iotelligence  and  the  light  of  the  son — on  soap,  leather,  and  Tarious  absolute  neoessaries 
of  life,  it  was  imposed  to  raise  money  to  pay  onr  soldiers  to  **  humble  the  King  of 
Franee,"  Lonii  XIY.,  as  the  common  phrase  then  was.  Up  to  1836,  all  writuig, 
oolonred,  or  wrapping  papers,  cardboards,  and  pasteboards,  were  denominated  first* 
elssB  paper,  and  paid  8d.  per  lb.  duty,  or  28s.  per  cwt,  unless  manafactured  wholly  of 
Uurrsd  ropes,  without  the  tar  bein^  prenoosly  extracted,  in  which  case  the  piqper  was 
denominsied  second  class,  and  paid  l^d.  per  lb.,  or  14s.  per  cwt  Millboards  or 
soaleboards,  made  of  the  same  material  as  second-class  paper,  paid  2Jd.  per  lb.,  or  21s. 
per  ewt  of  duty.  On  the  finer  kinds  of  paper  the  tax  was  from  25  to  85  per  cent,  to 
200  per  cent  on  the  coarsest 

In  1836  the  duty  was  altered  to  its  present  (1849)  rate  of  IM.  per  lb.  on  all  piqwr; 
snd  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  materials  abolished.  The  duty  of  Ifd.  per  squar* 
yard  on  paper  printed  or  stained  was  then  repealed,  to  the  great  relief  of  tnat  branch 
of  indus^.  indeed  the  repeal  of  that  obstruction  to  industry  has  almost  created  a 
new  branch  of  manufsoture,  to  the  employment  of  many  hands,  to  the  beautifying  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  the  refinement  of  domestic  taste.  The  reduced  duty  still  bears 
a  proportion  of  50.  per  cent,  on  coarse  paper,  such  as  the  grocer  weighs  and  charges 
with  the  pound  of  sugar,  and  from  7  to  20  per  cent,  on  lighter  kinds  in  common  use. 
On  tEe  lightest  of  all,  that  made  for  Bank  of  England  notes,  the  duty  is  infinited- 
mally  low ;  but  on  sheathing  paper,  which  is  used  extensively  for  la^ng  on  ships' 
bottoms  under  copper,  it  is  100  per  cent 

The  question  has  been  somewhat  sneeringly  asked  by  more  than  one  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  deputations  hare  waited  on  them  to  seek  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  paper :  **  How  much  cheaper  could  a  single  newspaper,  or  a  letter  and  euTclope,  or 
a  Inoifer  match-box,  or  the  wrapper  of  a  pound  weight  of  sugar,  be  made  to  the 
purchaser  by  the  absence  of  the  duty  The  answer  is,  that  the  absence  of  duty  might 
not  admit  of  the  reduction  of  price  on  a  single  article ;  but  it  would  determine  whether 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  ooold  carry  on  bosineis  with  or  without  a  rsmansratiTf 
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profit,  whether  he  might  afford  to  obtain  moi«  expensiTe  intellifencei  or  literature,  or  to 
print  on  better  paper ;  and  it  would  determine  whether  some  branches  of  business,  not 
now  in  being,  would  exist  or  not.  In  some  towns — Liyerpool  is  one — a  law  has  been 
enforced  lately  against  shopkeepers,  for  weighing  that  heavy  and  strong  paper 
indispensable  for  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  with  the  article  retailed.  But  one-hau  of 
the  price  which  the  shopkeeper  pays  for  that  paper  is  a  war  tax,  taken  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  from  the  paper-maker ;  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  other  half  of  its  coat 
to  the  shopkeeper  is  remuneration  to  the  paper-maker  for  losses  sustained  in  his 
business  through  the  Excise  obstructions,  or  of  undue  profit  exacted  by  the  wholesale 
stationers,  to  whom  the  duty  practically  gives  a  monopoly  of  the  paper  trade,  and  who, 
except  the  Goyemment  and  its  adherents,  are  the  only  persons  that,  as  a  class,  oppose 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  tax.  They  enjoy  a  benefit  from  it  at  the  expense  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  and  the  public,  thus : — 

The  wholesale  stationer  knows  that  once  in  every  period  of  six  weeks,  on  an  appointed 
day,  the  paper-maker  must  pay  the  duty  on  the  paper  sold  during  the  preyious  six 
weeks.  Except  a  very  few  makers,  they  are  compelled,  b;^  necessity,  to  sell  and  realise 
cash.  The  wholesale  stationer  buys  nothing  durmg  the  six  weeks,  but  awaits  the  daj, 
and  almost  the  hour,  which  he  kpows  will  bring  the  paper-maker  to  seU.  The  paper 
made  must  he  sold;  money  (in  the  case  of  coarse  paper;  must  be  obtained  to  pay  the 
inexorable  revenue  collector  to-morrow,  equal,  or  nearly,  to  the  amount  of  all  the  wages 
of  labour,  cost  of  materials  used,  rates,  and  ordinary  taxes,  interest  on  capital  invested 
in  machinery  and  materials,  and  interest  on  capital  required  to  meet  the  duty  with 
punctuality,  else  the  whole  works  will  be  stopped  by  immediate  distraint.  To  stop  once 
from  such  a  cause  is  to  be  stopped  for  ever.  The  paper-mill  must  »>  on  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  six  weeks,  to  provide  for  the  duty  payable  at  the  end  of  that  time  upon  the 
paper  made  during  six  weeks  preceding  to-day,  this  day  included.  On  and  on,  once 
agoing,  and  the  debt  of  a  six  weeks'  duty  incurred,  the  mill  must  go,  the  maker  must  sell, 
and  wholesale  stationers  will  only  give  such  a  price  as  a  man  who  must  sell  must  take. 
One  with  an  independent  capital  might  withhold  his  supply  from  the  market  for  one,  or 
two,  or  more  penods  of  six  weeks ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  makers  who  have  not  an 
independent  capital — the  greater  number  in  the  trade — have  already  fixed  the  prioe,  and 
he  must  take  it.  The  wholesale  purchaser  is  also  the  merchant  who  supplies,  in  most 
cases,  the  raw  material.  In  all  cases  he  does  so  to  the  needy  man,  and  declinee  to  buy 
paper,  or  advance  money,' for  the  terrible  to-morrow  of  the  revenue  officers,  unless  part 
payment  be  taken  in  ra^,  or  old  ropes,  at  his  own  price.  The  smallness  of  the  number 
of  those  wholesale  stationers  gives  them  the  easy  power  of  combination.  The  paper 
tax  forces  the  trade  into  their  hands ;  they  combine ;  the  paper-makers,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  public,  on  the  other,  suffer  from  their  monopoly.  They  alone,  of  all  traders 
in  paper,  defend  the  continuance  of  the  duty. 

Printers,  stationers,  booksellers,  newsvenders,  bookbinders,  type-founders,  artists, 
copper-plate  and  lithographic  printers,  card-makers,  paper-stainers,  and  paper-hangers, 
are  all  directly  obstructed  in  their  trade  by  the  duty  on  paper ;  so  is  the  author ;  and 
besides  the  public,  for  whose  use  paper  is  made,  the  duty  is  indirectly  an  obstruction  to 
the  industry  of  millwrights  and  other  mechanics.  The  prodigious  strain  upon  some  of 
the  machinery,  and  the  delicacy  of  other  parts,  require  the  frequently  applied  skill  of 
the  mechanic.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  paper  was  stated  to  be 
about  six  hundred;  that  number  is  now  considerably  reduced,  and  continues  to  decrease 
as  the  smaller  manufacturers  continue  to  fail  to  meet  the  revenue  collectors  through  the 
monopolist  wholesale  stationers.  It  is  alleged,  with  a  show  of  probability,  that  the  act 
of  1836,  which  fixes  the  day  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  paid,  or  the  manufacturer 
ruined,  will,  in  a  few  more  years,  give  the  whole  paper-making  trade  to  a  very  few 
persons  of  large  capital,  who  may  then  combine  to  enact  an  exorbitant  price  from  the 
public. 

The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  has  more  advocates  than  has  the  paper  duty.  One  says 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mark  to  go  free  by  post ;  and,  size  of  paper  considered,  it  is  a 
cheaper  postage  than  that  of  a  letter.  Another  defends  the  stamps  with  the  allegation, 
that  they  preserve  the  respectability  of  the  newspaper. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  answer  .id,  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  newspapeisare 
sold  in  the  towns  where  published,  and  delivered  without  going  into  the  post-office.  On 
the  purchasers  of  aU  sucn  there  is  levied  a  tax  of  33^  per  cent  if  the  paper  be  4d.,  or 
26  per  centi  if  it  be  6d.,  that  oeitain  other  persons  living  elsewhere  may  have  their 
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paper  sent  free  by  post.  There  seems  no  difflonlty  in  devising  an  adhesive  label  to  attach 
IS  a  postage  stamp  for  newspapers  aotuaDy  sent  through  the  post-office,  which  by 
reqainog  a  substitute  each  time  the  same  paper  was  re-posted,  would  give  more  revenue 
to  the  post-office  than  its  assumed  share  of  newspaper  revenue  now. 

The  second  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  stamp,  that  its  absence  would  encourage 
an  inferior  class  of  papers,  is  enforced  by  a  reference  to  America,  where  there  are  no 
stamps.  But  the  answer  to  this  allegation  is,  let  us  look  at  home,  not  abroad ;  let  us 
examine  our  own  national  taste  in  periodical  literature.  Have  not  the  cheap  periodicals, 
in  which  scandal  was  a  leading  ingredient,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  one  after 
another,  perished  ?  And  have  not  those  filled  with  instructive  or  innocent  amusement 
increased  in  number  and  circulation  ?  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  true  that  political 
disquisitions  are  either  more  profound,  or  more  pure  and  free  of  personal  vituperation, 
as  the  price  of  the  journal  rises.  The  questions  of  financial  reform,  economy  in  the 
eipenditure  of  public  money,  and  the  perservation  of  peace,  have  been  discussed  in  the 
high-priced  as  well  as  the  low-priced  periodicals  of  England.  In  one  selling  at  2s.  6d., 
in  two  at  3s.  6d.,  and  in  a  fourth  at  6s.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year  (1849), 
those  subjects  are  treated  amid  personal  misrepresentations,  misquotations,  and 
vituperative  abuse  of  the  individuals  who  advocate  ecotiomy,  peace,  and  complete 
freedom  to  commerce,  in  a  style  seldom  equalled  by  the  efaeap  press  circuUting  between 
Boston  and  San  Francisco. 

An  ordinary  newspaper  pays  a  duty  of  21  per  cent,  on  the  paf^r  it  uses.!  This  alone, 
if  remitted,  would  form  a  profit  sufficient  to  improve  the  quality  to  meat  the  oomp^titioD 
of  fresh  papers — if  any.  The  increased  demand  for  a  paper  at  3d.,  which  woula  be  the 
price  of  those  at  Manchester,  now  publishing  with  a  penny  and  a  hali^enny  stanip  (the 
latter  for  a  supplement),  would  give  a  larger  profit  than  is  obtained  now,  apart  irom  the 
gain  of  21  per  cent,  on  paper.  The  London  Times  would  be  as  good  a  property  at  3|d. 
without  its  penny  and  halfpenny  stamps,  as  it  is  now  at  5d.  with  them ;  in  addition  to 
which  there  would  be  the  profits  on  a  larger  sale ;  there  would  be  21  per  cent,  saved  on 
paper,  and  in  advertisements  an  augmented  revenue,  for  on  these  also  the  duty  must  be 
abolished.  It  is  a  chimera  to  see,  or  allege  the  probability  of  seeing,  an  inferior  class 
of  newspapers  rising  up,  if  the  stamp  and  the  duties  be  removed. 

If  there  be  no  public  event,  or  rumour  of  one,  to  make  the  working  man  prefer  a 
newspaper  on  the  aay  he  gets  his  waees,  he  buys  the  penny  t^ts  and  the  penny  that, 
and  the  journal  for  three-halfpence,  and  has  three  papers  for  3 id.,  instead  of  one  for  4d. 
or  4^d.,  or  5d.,  or  6d.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  working  man  may  give  his 
shilling  for  beer,  which  requires  no  exercise  of  thought  to  drink,  without  an  economical 
scruple,  the  same  man  becomes  an  economist  when  buying  a  newspaper,  or  {^eriodioal, 
or  book,  to  read  ;  he  begins  to  think  in  the  act  of  buying,  because  the  article  is  one  for 
the  exercise  of  thought.  The  more  frequently  the  working  man  goes  to  the  book-shop 
the  better  for  himself  and  all  society.  He  goes  there  now  more  than  he  once  did. 
Untax  the  paper-maker  and  ihe  newspaper,  and,  finding  a  higher  ouality  of  intellectual 
and  moral  nourishment  at  a  lower  price,  he  will  go  to  the  book-snop  more  and  more, 
and  to  the  public-house  less  and  less. 

As  to  the  duty  of  Is.  6d.  on  advertisements,  nobody  defends  it.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  he  cannot  spare  the  money.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  anient. 
The  Association  offers  a  substitute  for  the  money,  in  direct  taxation.  This  advertise- 
ment duty  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  in  principle.  It  has  been  called  a  tax  upon  want»  ; 
but  it  is  a  tax  levied  at  one  rate  upon  the  man  who  wants  employment,  to  whom 
employment  is  bread  to  eat,  and  on  the  man  who  wants  a  mansion,  who  wants  to 
preserve  game,  who  wants  to  spend  his  wealth  in  destroying  the  fruits  of  the  field ;  and 
It  is  a  tax  operating  against  those  who  do  not  advertise.  Many  hundreds  of  persons  in 
every  town,  thousands  of  persons  in  large  ones,  make  their  wants  known  less  perfectly 
by  a  lengthened  loss  of  time  or  labour,  or  never  make  them  known,  rather  than  pay  tha 
high  price  of  advertising,  which  this  tax  enhances.  The  augmentation  of  income  wnich 
would  flow  into  the  office  of  a  newspaper  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the  advertisement 
duty,  would  be  a  source  of  power  for  the  literary  improvement  of  that  paper  to  with- 
stand competition,  in  addition  to  the  profite  on  larger  sales  following  the  absence  of  the 
stamps,  and  the  20  or  25  per  cent,  saved  on  paper  by  the  repeal  of  the  naper  duty. 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  saying  the  respectability  of  newspapers  would  deteriorate  f 
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The  law  of  libel  is  as  powerful  against  a  sheet  without  a  stamp  as  with  one.  It  would 
remain ;  but  the  best  protection  against  libellous  literature  u  the  national  dislike  to 
purchase  such  commodities.* 

P.S.  Besides  the  excise  duty  on  the  manufacture  of  paper,  to  which  alone  the  fbre- 
goinff  remarks  refer,  there  is  a  custom-house  duty  on  foreign  paper  of  3d.  per  lb.,  and 
of  2d.  per  lb.  additional  on  stained  paper.  Those  duties  are  cailed  protective ;  but  tha 
British  paper  manufacturers  repudiate  them  as  protectiye,  hardly  any  foreign  paper  bcui|r 
of  a  yalue  to  compete  with  British,  eyen  if  admitted  duty  free,  and  oertauuy  not,  u 
British  paper  were  made  tax-free. 


SECTION  XXTT. 
THE  DUTY  ON  SOAP. 

The  excise  duty  on  soap  is  less  defensible  than  any  tax  leyied  by  Goyemment  The 
obstructions,  or  regulations,"  as  they  are  called,  which  meet  the  soap  manufiaoturer  at 
eyery  step  in  the  process  of  his  business  are  at  once  mischieyous  and  absurd ;  so  absurd, 
that  were  they  not  prolific  of  vnspeakable  mischief,  we  should  laugh  at  them,  as  at  tiie 
plot  of  a  comic  drama ;  so  misehieyous,  that  we  cannot  be  amused,  but  must  stand 
astounded  at  the  legislatiye  wickedness  or  weakness  which  has  enacted  or  permitted  their 
existence.  While  U&e  practical  chemist,  free  of  the  excise  suryeillanoe,  and  free  of  a  tax 
upon  all  his  discoyeries,  or  failures  to  discover,  has,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  seneration, 
given  tbe  bleacher,  or  dyer,  or  cloth-printer  power  to  riyal,  nay,  outdo,  the  faoled  magie 
of  anti()uity  through  the  combination  of  chemical  ingredients,  the  soap-boiler,  who  is 
also  a  chenust,  but  forbidden  by  the  reyenue  laws  to  make  discoyeries,  or  attempt  to 
disooyer,  produces  soap  as  it  was  made  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  or  it  may  be  not 
so  good  as  the  soap  at  that  time,  as  the  laws  which  restrain  the  genius  of  legitimate 
discoyery  giye  encouragement  to  the  experiments  of  fraud. 

Soap  is  generally  of  two  sorts — hard  and  sojt.  The  hard  is  made  of  soda  and  tallow, 
or  oil,  and  the  soft  of  potash  and  tallow,  or  oil,  or  similar  greasy  substances.  It  is  usual 
for  soapmakers  to  mingle  a  considerable  portion  of  rosin  with  the  tallow  to  reduce  the 
cost ;  this  makes  the  common  yellow  soap. 

Soap  made  of  tallow  and  potash  does  not  assume  a  solid  form ;  its  consistence  is  neyer 
greater  than  that  of  hogs'  lard.  The  properties  of  this  soft  soap,  as  a  detergent,  do  not 
differ  materially  from  hard  soap,  but  it  is  not  so  conyenient  for  use. 

The  duty  up  to  1833  was,  on  hard  3d.  per  lb.,  on  soft  Ifd.  The  hard,  bein^  that 
in  common  use,  was  subject  to  further  taxes  by  the  Customs  duties  on  the  matenals  of 
which  it  was  chiefiy  maae,  making  it  cost  about  6d.  per  lb.  The  taxes  alone,  with  loasee 
through  the  Excise  regulations,  were  4id.,  the  actual  cost  of  the  soap  being  five  farthings* 
Water,  which  forms  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  at  the  time  of  the  boiled 
ingredients  being  measured  for  duty  by  the  officer,  is  also  taxed. 

In  June,  1830,  the  Excise  duty  was  reduced  to  half  the  former  rates,  and,  more 
recentiy,  rosin,  and  turpentioe,  and  oil,  haye  been  admitted  duty  free,  while  the  duty 
on  tallow  has  been  reduced  from  Ss.  4d.  per  cwt.  to  Is.  6d.  Tet  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  soap  has  borne  no  proportion  to  those  alterations  of  duties.  The  cause  of  this 
IS  readily  found  when  we  look  for  it.  The  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
deter  improvement.  The  trade,  through  these  restrictions,  is  oonfioed  to  a  comparatiyelj 
small  number  of  manufacturers.  Were  it  an  open  trade,  new  makers  would  be  attraoted 
to  it,  and  the  public  would  then  receive  the  benefit  of  improvements,  and  competition,  aa 
in  other  open  trades.  Indeed,  persons  of  small  capital  might  then  make  soap,  and 
probably  would  do  so  in  every  provincial  town  or  large  village  in  the  kingdom.  At 
present  the  manufacture  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  London,  Liverpool,  Brentford 
(near  London),  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Hull,  Warrington,  Runcorn,  and  Glasgow. 

Cleanliness  is  said  to  be  akin  to  purity  of  mind.  Beyond  doubt  the  moral  virtues  are 
but  Ceublc  in  the  cumpanionship  of  filth ;  while  it  is  not  less  certain  that  physical  health 
declines,  and  insidious  diseases  of  slow  growth  take  root,  and  grow,  and  give  wamin/;  of 
p  )s8ible  death,  in  the  absence  of  healthful  cleanliness.   Ultimately  the  sudden  and  stem 

*  Jul/.  1883.  How  perfectly  all  this  reasoning  has  been  Justified,  the  most  casual  reader 

will  readily  admit.— Ett,  F.  B, 
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^dlenee  oomes  forth  with  sentence  of  death,  which  it  ezecntes  npon  those  who  heeded  « 
not  the  warning  of  slow  disease,  to  wash  and  be  clean.  If  it  be  turned  aside,  and  strike 
not  the  honseholds  dead  where  it  had  proclaimed  the  penalty  of  death  for  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  it  is  tnmed  aside  from  snch  households  more  beicause  of  the  propitiatory 
resort  to  soap  and  water  than  the  resort  to  other  medicinal  cures.  But  let  us  obserre  the 
obstacles  placed  by  the  legislature  against  the  free  supply  of  that  indispensable  preservatiTe 
of  health,  and  prerentiTe  of  pestilence. 

The  coppers  are  daily  locked  and  sealed  by  Excise  officers,  and  for  every  distinct 
operation  of  manu&cture  a  notice  must  be  served  on  the  Excise  (they  are  now  termed 
toe  inland  rerenue  officers,  but  we  prefer  to  retain,  for  the  present,  the  designation  by 
which  they  are  best  known). 

Until  lately  the  regulations  were  so  stringent,  that  whether  the  workmen  were  unskil- 
ihl  or  negligent,  or  the  materials  imperfect,  the  proprietor  of  the  copper  was  compelled, 
by  law,  to  nroduoe  one  ton  of  yellow  soap  from  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  raw  material.  If 
he  produced  less  than  a  ton,  he  was,  neyertheless,  charged  duty  upon  one  ton ;  but  if  he 
produced  more  than  a  ton,  he  was  charged  to  the  full  extent  of  the  quantity  produced, 
bose  regulations  are  so  far  modified  that  the  soapmf^er  may  boil  bis  coppers  any  period 
of  time,  and  make  any  quantity  of  soap  from  any  quantity  of  materials ;  but  stilly  he 
Bust  give  notice  before  he  can  withdraw  it ;  and  still  he  has  no  protection  against 
mistake  or  accidents  in  freeing  the  alkali  from  carbonic  acid  or  lime  in  combining  his 
ley  wiUi  tallow,  rosin,  &c.,  nor  in  the  different  additions  or  abstractions  which  it  may 
he  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  form  a  i>erfect  soap.  Should  it,  from  any  cause,  be 
inferior  in  quality  or  wholly  unmarketable,  it  must  still  be  charged  with  duty. 

Until  recently,  the  manufacturer  was  debarred  from  attempting  any  improyement  by 
having  to  pay  duty  oa  his  experiment,  whether  it  failed  or  succeeded.  This  has  been 
modified  to  the  extent  that  application  may  he  made  to  the  Excise  department,  and 
*Meave  may  be  obtained  by  respectable  manufacturers  to  make  experiments,*'  without 
flie  materiala  experimented  on  oeing  charged  duty.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
the  Excise  officers,  in  deciding  who  the  parties  are  that  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
privilege  of  boiling  for  experiment,  are  qualified  to  judge.  The  *'  respectable  manufac- 
tonrs  **  to  whom  uie  privilege  is  conceded,  on  application,  are  those  who  have  the  largest 
capital  invested  in  buUdings  and  plant,  aU  made  according  to  law,  and  have  therefore 
Bore  interest  in  being  conservative  of  the  old  law-made  soap  than  in  improving  the 
present  buildings  and  plant,  or  emancipating  the  manufacture.  Moreover,  it  is  a  truth, 
certified  by  the  history  of  science,  as  by  the  experience  of  lirinff  men,  that  the  successful 
experimenters  in  the  industrial  arts  are  not  the  established  manulacturers.  A  Qovemment 
officer  would  not  have  recommended  James  Watt,  the  college  instrument-maker,  to 
iBprove  the  steam-engine ;  nor  Arkwright,  the  dealer  in  hair,  or  Kaye,  or  Hargreaves, 
or  Urompton,  or  Taylor,  and  others,  nearly  all  ordinary  workine  men,  to  invent,  or  apply 
inventions  to  tiie  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  Nor  would  he  have  applied  to  the 
dairy  farmer  of  Peel  Fold  to  print  the  cotton  cloth ;  to  bring  into  union  nrom  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  ingredients  which  should  make  him  outdo  all  the  fables 
tf  the  wizards  in  giving  beauty  of  adornment  to  the  human  body,  and  in  heaping  up 
piles  of  gold  for  himself  and  cMldren.  Nor  to  those  humble  men  who  afterwards,  when 
ne  vras  rich,  sold  ^coveries  to  him,  or  who  have  followed  sinoe  with  their  chemical . 
magic  in  bleaching.  Not  to  many  of  these,  perhaps  not  to  one,  would  the  officers  of  the 
Exdae  have  conceded  tiie  privilejE;e  of  making  experiments,  had  the  law  restricted  the 
experimentalists  to  their  permission,  as  in  the  case  of  soap.  It  is  alleged,  as  a  reason 
why  the  soap  duty  need  not  be  repealed,  that  already  the  substitutee  for  soap,  supplied 
hy  the  diiooveries  of  chemiBtry,  are  so  numerous  and  cheap,  that  soap  could  not  be  made 
to  compete  in  price  or  utility  with  them.  It  u  hardly  possible  to  adduce  a  stronger 
argument  than  this  in  favour  of  perfect  freedom  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

If  the  law  gives  encouragement  to  any  discoverers  connected  with  this  trade,  it  is  to 
the  fhradnlent  man  or  the  smuggler.  The  precautions  taken  by  those  enactments  which 
harass  and  obstruct  the  manufacturers,  are  sufficient  proof  that  frauds  may  be  committed 
if  not  prevented.  It  is  said,  by  some  of  those  who  should  know  best,  that  they  cannot 
be  prevented. 

The  Excise  officer  is  authorised  to  break  up  the  grounds  and  walls  in  a  mannfaotory, 
and  learoh  for  pipes  and  hidden  conTeyanoes, 


Kotice  IB  required  to  be  given  to  the  Excise  officers  when  soap  is  about  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  coppers,  and  when  the  coppers  are  being  cleaned;  and  a  certain  time  is  only 
allowed  for  the  operation  of  cleansing.  The  utensils  must  be  cleaned  once  a  month  in 
the  presence  of  the  Excise  officers. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  make  soap  within  the  limits  of  the  head-office  in  Londoiii 
unless  he  occupies  a  tenement  of  £10  a  year,  and  is  assessed  to,  and  pays  the  parish  rates; 
nor  elsewhere  unless  he  is  assessed,  and  pays  church  and  poor  rates !  And  every  soap* 
maker  is  required  to  take  out  a  licence,  to  be  renewed  annually,  for  which  he  is  to  pay 
£4 ;  but  persons  in  partnership  require  only  one  licence  for  one  house. 

The  frames  used  m  making  hard  soap,  for  cleansing  and  putting  the  same  into  when 
token  out  of  the  vessels  boiled  and  prepared,  must  be  oblong,  and  the  bottoms,  sides,  and  • 
ends  of  such  frames  are  to  be  two  inches  thick,  and  not  more  than  forty-five  inches  long, 
and  fifteen  inches  broad,  the  same  being  marked  and  numbered  at  the  expense  of  the 
Boapmaker. 

As  soon  as  the  soap  is  cleansed,  or  taken  out  of  the  coppers  in  which  it  has  been  made, 
the  maker  must  add,  or  put  into  the  copper,  all  the  fob  and  skimmings  taken  out  of  the 
same,  and  also  grease,  in  the  proportions  of  at  least  ten  cwt.  for  every  ton  of  yellow  or 
mottled  soap  which  the  copper  or  vessel  shall  be,  by  the  officer,  computed  to  boil  or 
make,  and  immediately  re-melt  such  grease  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  Excise.  Jfo 
lees  Jit  for  the  making  of  soap  may  he  manufactured  for  sale;  nor  may  any  barilla  (the 
idkali)  be  ground  or  pounded  for  sale ;  nor  when  otherwise  ground  or  pounded,  may  it 
be  sold  exceeding  the  weight  of  28  lbs.  at  one  time. 

Every  barrel  of  soap  must  contain  256  lbs.,  every  half-barrel,  128  lbs. ;  every  firkin, 
64  lbs.,  and  every  balf-firkia,  32lbs.,  besides  the  weight  and  tare  of  the  cask.  They 
must  keep  scales  and  weights,  and  assist  the  officers  in  using  them,  under  a  penalty  of 
£60. — Chitty^s  Commercial  Law, 

Almost  every  clause  of  the  excise  acts  relating  to  soap  concludes  with  a  penalty  of  from 
£60  to  £800.  Each  copper  in  the  manufactory  is  provided  with  padlock  and  keys,  whieh, 
during  the  operation  of  boiling  soap  in  it,  the  officer  retains.  Those  keys  muat  not  be 
used  by  the  manufacturer  during  that  period  under  a  penalty  of  £200.  The  lees  must 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  copper  by  a  tap,  but  by  a  pump.  This,  to  work  while  the  boiling 
liquid  fills  it  with  steam,  must  be  of  a  peculiar  construction,  made  and  worked  at  great 
expense  to  the  soapboiler.  To  remove  the  liquid  from  the  coppers  otherwise  than  by 
this  pump,  subjects  the  manufacturer  to  £300.  Over  the  key-holes  of  the  padlocks, 
which  secure  the  lids  of  the  coppers  while  boiling,  and  this  pump  while  not  in  use,  paper 
is  fixed,  to  remove  or  injure  which  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  £200.  Notice  must  be  given 
to  the  exciseman  over  night  to  unlock  for  boiling  in  the  morning.  He  may  come  late, 
while  all  hands  are  kept  waiting  his  convenience  to  assist  to  raise  the  ponderous  iron 
covers  of  the  coppers.  Complaints  of  his  want  of  punctuality  would  not  smooth  the 
future  processes  of  soapmaking. 

^  The  boiling  being  concluded,  the  exciseman  is  called  to  lock  down  the  copper.  Before 
it  can  be  re-opened  the  manufacturer  must  give  six  hours*  notice  by  day,  or  twelve  houn* 
notice  over  mght,  to  clear  the  copper  out.  At  the  same  time  he  is  re<|uired  to  make  a 
declaration  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soap  contained  in  the  copper,  specifying  whiether  it  is 
mottled  soap,  or  yellow,  or  white,  or  curd,  and  whether  any  sUicious  or  earthy  matter, 
or  other  matter  has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  added  to  it."  If  he  does  not  make  this 
declaration,  or  if  he  makes  it  falsely  or  untruly,  he  will  forfeit  £100. 

I  In  giving  the  various  notices  to  the  Excise,  the  manufacturer  has  regard  to  time  ss 
nearly  as  he  can  foresee  future  conditions  affecting  time.  Should  he  not  be  ready  to 
proceed  at  the  period  notified,  he  has  two  hours  allowed  for  preparation ;  but  if  not  ready 
at  tiie  expiry  of  those  two  hours,  the  exciseman  puts  all  things  as  they  were,  and  requires 
fresh  notices  of  six  or  twelve  hours,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  frame  can  be  used  for  pouring  the  liquid  soap  into  unless  it  has  been  surveyed, 
under  a  penalty  of  £100.  And  for  any  frame  so  used,  not  being  of  the  prescribed  leni^ 
depth,  and  width,  or  without  being  numbered  and  registered,  mere  is  a  penalty  of  £200 
for  each  offeree. 

As  an  instance  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  improvement  by  the  Excise,  the  metallic 
frames,  in  which  soap  is  moulded  and  cooled,  instead  of  the  olden  frames  made  of  wood, 
need  only  be  mentioned.  In  the  metal  the  process  of  cooling  lasts  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  hours.  In  the  wooden  frames  it  lasted  four  or  five  days.  The  aoap-boikn 
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(Menn.  fiawes  of  London)  who  first  used  the  metallic  frames,  had  their  soap  seized)  atid 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Excise  for  penalties.  Much  controversy  ensued.  A  small 
firm  would  have  heen  sacrificed ;  this  great  one  was  firm,  and  at  last  the  metallic  frames 
were  legalized  by  Act  of  parliament. 

Soap  must  not  exceed  the  specific  gravity  1.05  when  surveyed  for  duty  in  the  frames. 
It  is  enacted  that  28  cubic  inches  when  hot,  and  27.14  when  cold,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  a  pound  weight  of  soap."  But  "  if  any  hard  soap  shall  be  found  to  be  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  1.05  within  forty-eight  hours  after  being  cut  up  (into 
lengths),  such  soap  shall  be  subject  to  an  increased  rate  of  doty."  This  increase  is 
£2  IDs.  per  ton.  That  kind  of  soap  made  chiefiy  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  is  the 
kind  most  difficult  to  regulate  in  specific  gravity ;  hence  it  is  most  frequently  charged 
with  the  extra  duty  of  £2  10s.  This  soap  must  not  be  re-manufactured  to  bring  it  to  the 
standard ;  it  is  alreadj  charged  with  duty  and  extra  duty ;  to  re-manufacture  it  would 
subject  it  to  duty  again.   It  must  go  into  the  market,  though  at  a  loss  to  the  maker. 

The  soap  must  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  fifteen  inches.  If  a  bar  be  cut,  by  accident 
even,  longer  than  fifteen  inches,  all  soap  in  the  warehouse  is  forfeited.  If  any  quantity 
len  than  a  pound  weight  be  sent  out  of  the  warehouse,  a  penalty  of  £100  is  incurred. 
There  are  cuttings,  and  scraps,  and  other  waste,  which  must  be  returned  to  the  boilers, 
under  a  penalty  of  £50,  to  oe  re-manufactured.  This  pays  duty  a  second  time,  at  the 
rate  of  £4  14s.  per  ton.  For  this  and  other  waste  a  per  centage  of  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed 
bat  it  fieUls  short  of  the  loss  sustained. 

If  a  copper  burst,  the  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  remove  the  soaj)  it  may 
contain  on*  giving  immediate  notice  to  the  exciseman.  There  was  a  case  some  time  ago 
in  which  a  copper  burst  and  let  some  twenty  tons  of  soap  run  rapidly  away.  It  was  at 
night.  The  exciseman  had  gone  to  bed  witn  his  keys  in  his  pocket.  The  manufacturer 
took  the  natural  course — wrenched  off"  the  copper  lid,  and  began  to  ladle  out  his  soap. 
When  the  exciseman  came,  he  declared  a  seizure  of  the  whole ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  manufacturer  escaped  the  penalty. 

"  Some  years  ago  the  floors  of  an  old-established  soap-house  gave  way  under  the 
weight  of  the  frames,  of  which  there  were  an  unusual  number  full.  An  immense  quantity 
of  soap  was  spoiled.  The  manufacturers  petitioned  the  Excise  for  a  return  of  tne  duty 
paid  upon  this  soap,  at  that  time  £28  a  ton.  The  Excise  replied  that  they  could  not 
set  a  precedent  bv  returning  duty  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 

''The  obstructions  offered  to  improvements  are  inconceivable.  Since  1833  numerous 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  not  one  of 
which  it  has  been  possible  successfully  to  work.  About  the  year  1839  the  Messrs.  Hawes 
took  out  a  patent  for  making  soap  by  a  cold  process.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  manu- 
facture would  have  been  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  production,  by  saving  all  thei  fuel 
and  labour  used  in  boiling.  The  soap,  however,  when  produced,  was  a  soi  lid  soap,  and 
oonsequently  it  could  not  be  run  into  the  frames.  The  excise-officers  refused  to  gauge 
the  soap  except  in  frames,  and  the  supervisor,  on  being  appealed  to,  said,  *  Oh  !  this  is 
not  soap  at  all— this  is  a  substitute.'  The  patent  was  consequently  obliged  to  be 
abandoned.  N.B. — A  soap  made  by  the  French  by  this  very  process  is  now  selling  at 
every  west-end  shop  in  London,  and,  although  subject  to  a  heavy  Customs  duty,  is 
competing  successfully  in  our  market  with  soaps  of  English  manufacture." — Daily  News. 

Space  Qoes  not  permit  us  to  particularize  all  the  vexatious  regulations.  Suffice  it  to 
lay,  "  they  impede  the  manufacture  at  every  step,  check  the  consumption,  enhance  the 
pnce,  and  cause  the  production  of  an  inferior  article ;  while  they  also  give  rise  to  a  system 
of  fraud  and  chicanery  which  materially  helps  to  demoralize  the  people.*' — Montgomery 
Martin, 

An  excise-officer  has  been  heard  to  say  to  a  soap-maker,  at  no  distant  time :  "If  we 
officers  were  to  go  strictly  by  the  law  in  soap-making,  neither  you  nor  we  could  live." 
Sometimes  an  officer,  new  to  the  business  or  the  district,  attempts  to  enforce  the 
regulations  strictly,  but  he  must  soon  relax  the  vain  effort ;  to  persist  would  be  ruin  to 
the  manufacturer,  or  an  early  and  entire  stoppage  of  his  works.  *  ^ 

'  Ireland  is  exempted  from  the  soap  duty ;  the  effect  of  which  exemption  has  been  mutual 
injury  to  the  soap  trade  of  both  countries.  English  soap  sent  to  Ireland  is  admitted 
there  by  the  duty  being  repaid  to  the  manufacturer  by  thie  name  of  drawback,  an  expensive 
and  cumbrouB  system  of  businesi.   The  Irish  manufacturers  complain  that  their 'trade  is 
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thm  iiijiitvd ;  while  the  English  manuflBctaren  complain,  with  as  much  reaaon,  that  the 
.  Irish  soap,  dnty  free,  is  smoggled  into  England  without  paying  the  daty  imposed  npoa 
iir  for  the  protection  of  the  English  makers.  Bnt  this  is  not  all.  There  is  good  reason 
to  belieye  that  large  quantities  of  soap  are  sent  to  Ireland  (the  English  or  Scotch  mak«n 
reoelTing  the  drawback),  to  be  smuggled  into  England  or  Scotland,  free  of  duty),  thus 
nnfiurly  competing  with  the  honest  trader.  Owing  to  this  eztensiye  practice  of  smuggling 
from  Ireland,  and  the  introduction  of  soap  into  the  retail  trade  for  consumption,  which 
has  not  been  in  Ireland,  yet  has  paid  no  duty  (through  means  which  need  not  be 
Mrticularized  further  than  to  say  that  corruption  or  fraud  must  exist  somewhere),  it  ia 
impossible  to  state  the  quantity  of  soap  actually  made  in  England  and  Scotland.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

There  is  an  import  duty  on  forei^  and  colonial-made  soap,  lened  at  our  Custom- 
houses,  of  21s.  per  cwt.  on  hard  fore^,  14s.  on  hard  colonial,  148.  9d.  on  soft  foreign, 
and  10s.  6d.  on  soft  colonial.  Those  import  duties  have  the  effect  of  restricting  or  almost 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  a  superior  soap,  made  in  countries  where  olive  oil  abounds. 
This  might  be  of  less  consequence,  now  that  oils  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  were  British 
soap-makers  permitted  with  safetjr  to  make  experiments.  Being  debarred  by  the  Excisa 
reguations  from  attempting  to  improve  the  manufacture,  the  reformed  tariff,  which 
admits  their  raw  materials  free  of  duty  (except  tallow)  has  afforded  them,  or,  at  least,  tha 
paUic  through  them,  but  small  relief. 

The  exportation  of  the  article  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  all  warm 
dimates,  would  be  mnch  greater  than  it  is,  if  the  Excise  regulation  did  not  restrict  the 
apedfic  gravity  to  1.05.  A  harder  quality  is  better  adapted  for  those  climates ;  and 
that  better  quality  is  being  supplied  from  the  United  States,  where  there  are  no  Exdso 
restrictions  as  here.  The  cheaper  alkali  of  Britain  is  carried  to  the  United  States,  and 
thm  maaubctured  to  supply  our  colonies.  The  number  of  revenue  officers  employed, 
and  expensively  paid  by  the  public,  to  impede  this  important  branch  of  national  industry, 
which,  out  for  their  legal  obstructions,  might  be  extended  as  an  article  of  commercial 
export  beyond  any  limit  that  can  now  be  estimated;  the  expenses  of  the  drawback 
department  of  the  Custom-house,  through  the  absurd  arrangements  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  the  corruption  of  public  moraJs  through  smuggling  and  fraud  so  widely  diffused, 
and  not  believed  by  those  enj;aged  in  it  to  be  a  crime ;  the  poison  of  public  health,  and 
the  frightful  accumulation  of  local  rates  to  encounter  pestilence  and  pauperism,  which 
the  ability  to  obtain,  and  the  habit  to  use,  a  sufficiency  of  soap,  might  have  in  great 
measure  averted ;  all  those  burdens  add  to  the  necessity  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
soi^,  and  the  emancipation  of  its  manufacture. 

The  only  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  tax,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  this, 
that  the  Exchequer  could  not  spare  the  revenue  which  the  tax  proviaed.  All  advocatea 
of  soap-making  reform  have  been  miet,  and  most  of  them  silenced,  by  this  argument. 
The  financial  Beform  Association  offers  a  substitute,  in  direct  taxation,  and  endeavoua, 
br  inch  facta  as  those  before  the  reader,  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  a  frdl  knowledge 
or  the  unspeakable  superiority,  economical,  industrial,  and  moral,  of  direct  over  indixeet 
taxation.  Those  who  are  earnest  in  their  desire  to  remove  restrictions  from 
industry,  te  extinguish  such  a  shame  upon  legislation  and  common  sense  as  the  soap  tax, 
ihoald  be  earnest  in  studying  or  in  teaching  with  this  Association.  They  have  no 
poflsible  means  before  them  of  achieving  the  same  objects  otherwise. 


SEonoN  xxin. 

THE  EXCISE  AND  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  MALT  AND  HOPS. 

The  malt  tax  was  imposed,  like  many  other  taxes,  to  carry  on  war  with  Franoe.  It 
was  authorijsed  in  the  Seventh  Money  Act  of  William  III.,  and  fixed  at  4s.  per  quarter 
en  all  malt  made  for  sale,  or  used.  A  tax  on  hops  was  imposed  at  the  same  time  of 
Id*  per  lb. 

In  1791,  to  prepare  for  war  with  France  again,  the  malt  tax  waa  raised  te  12s.  6d. 
per  quarter,  in  1802,  a  year  of  peace,  but  also  a  year  of  policy,  intended  to  break  the 
Maoe,  it  was  raised  to  18s.  8d ;  and  in  1804,  the  war  being  renewed,  and  expensive  in 
the  extreme,  it  was  increased  to  88s.  8d.  per  quarter.    At  this  it  remained  until  1817, 
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whan  it  ins  lowa«d  to  18b.  8d.  per  quarter.  In  1819  it  was  raised  to  288.  8d.  .  In 
1S33  it  was  reduced  to  20b.  8d.  to  appease,  in  some  degree,  the  cry  of  agrieuItimL 
distress,  raised  to  a  pitch  in  1822  never  equalled,  not  even  since  the  repeal  of  the  Goni- 
]awk  dp  to  1830  there  was  also  a  duty  levied  on  beer  brewed  by  the  pnblic  brewers 
for  sale.  It  was  98.  lOd.  per  barrel  on  strong  beer  (that  generally  brewed)  but  not  npon 
beer  brewed  for  private  use ;  consequently  the  rich  classes  who  brewed  stores  for  their 
cellars  escaped  this  tax,  as  they  did  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  still  do»  several  other  taxes, 
"^th  the  duty  on  English  barley  malt  at  208.  8d. ;  on  Scotch  bear,  or  biffg  malt,  16s. ; 
with  hops  taxed  at  2d.  per  lb.,  and  assuming  that  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  barrels  of 
BtroDff  beer  (say  two  and  a  quarter)  were  brewed  from  a  quarter  of  malt,  the  price  per 
bsrrd  was  increased  by  a  tax  of  258.  Thus — 

Duty  on  malt   20s.  8d. 

Duty  on  2^  barrels  beer    22s.  Id. 

Hop  duty    2s.  Od. 

Which  divide  by  2i   19s.  lid. 

The  average  price  of  barley  being  then  reckoned  at  3ds.  per  quarter,  the  tax  on 
mslt  and  beer  (exclnsiYe  of  hop  duty)  was  160  per  cent,  on  tne  price  of  the  barley 
used. 

Had  this  enormous  weight  of  duty  on  malt  and  beer  the  effect,  as  some  hoped  it 
would  have,  of  decreasing  drunkenness  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  It  limited  the  com- 
lumption  of  malt.  Though  the  population  had  more  than  doubled,  the  malt  made  and 
known  to  be  used  in  1830  was  less  Uian  that  used  a  hundred  years  before.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  increased  proportionate  consumption  of  foreign 
snd  colonial  wines  and  spintB.  The  most  wholesome  of  the  ingredients  of  beer  was 
restricted  by  the  law,  and  drugs  not  wholesome,  poisons  even,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus 
indicus,  liquorice,  molasses,  calx,  honey,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  opium,  and 
a  varie^  of  other  preparations  of  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  some  expressly  for- 
bidden by  law,  and  others  permitted,  or  never  contemplatea  as  possible  to  be  used,  were 
introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  beer  with  a  certain  quantity  of  malt. 

But  of  all  th(»  impolitic  enactments  on  beer,  or  its  ingredients,  one  of  the  most  unwise 
was  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  on  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  leaving  malt  and  hopa 
taxed  as  before.  This,  coupled  with  the  new  system  of  cheap  licenoes,  which  brought 
the  new  clasa  of  public  houses,  licensed  to  sell  oeer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  into 
existence,  give  a  further  inducement  to  the  adulteration  of  beer.  These  new  honses  at 
once  offered  facilities  and  enticements  for  working  men  to  leave  their  domestic  hearths 
to  become  their  customers,  to  enjoy  impure  society  and  foul  compounds  of  drugs,  while 
flie  enormous  malt  duty,  and  the  monopoly  of  malt-making,  which  the  law  gave  to  a 
limited  number  of  maltsters,  still  discouraged  the  use  of  honestiy-made  beer  as  a 
domestic  refreshment. 

The  process  of  malting  is  in  itself  simple ;  not  quite  so  well  fitted  for  the  cottage 
fireside  as  the  making  of  tea  in  a  teapot,  yet  not  more  mysterious.  It  consists  in  wetting 
the  grain  (barley  is  chiefly  used)  till  it  begins  to  sprout,  and  then  checking  the  vegetable 
process  suddenly  by  heat.  This  produces  a  saccharine  substance  in  the  grain,  which  is 
the  essence  of  malt.  Pale  malt  is  made  by  a  low  heat,  and  brown  malt  by  a  strong 
heat  The  pUe  tJunUd  be  used  for  ale,  and  the  brown  thould  be  used  for  porter.  But 
their  use  is  not  now  as  it  should  be.  At  one  time  porter  was  only  known  as  strong  beer, 
and  in  acts  of  Parliament  it  is  so  designated.  The  excellence  of"^  the  brown  malt  is  said 
to  have  been  accidentally  discot^ed,  by  over-drying  it.  Its  liquor,  mingled  with 
iDodier,  was  found  to  be  more  palatable  and  wholesome  than  the  sweet  ale.  Ifext,  the 
brewers  discovered  that  a  liquor  might  be  made  entire  to  resemble  that  which  was  a 
mixture.  Thus  arose  the  name  of  such  a  one*B  entire.  But  the  liquor  now  sold  under 
the  siffn-boards  bearing  the  word  entire  has  littie  resemblance  to  the  original  The 
high  duties  directed  the  brewers  to  the  study  of  their  malt ;  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  least  possible  quantity.  The  brown  malt,  more  wholesome  as  a  tonic,  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste)  had  become  the  general  favourite  of  tbe  public,  when  the  brewers  found 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of  a  certain  strength  could  be  produced  from  pale  than  from 
brown  malt  Brown  was»  therefore,  disused  in  the  brewing  of  porter,  or  strong  beer. 
The  wort  was  now  pale,  and  the  agreeable  bitter  taste  and  flavour  had  to  be  supplied 
from  tiie  laboratory,  or  druggist's  store-house,  instead  of  the  malt-kiln*  Qoaaaia, 
eoeeulns  indioos,  opium,  &C|  were  used. 
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Sinee  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duties  the  restrictions  on  brewers  are  simplified.  They 
now  consist  of  a  licence  to  brew,  entering  the  premises  at  the  Excise-office,  and  in  being 
forbidden  the  use  of  any  article  other  than  malt,  hops,  and  water.  A  brewer,  using  any 
place  or  mash-tun  for  the  purpose  of  brewing,  without  having  made  an  entry  thereof  at  the 
nearest  Excise-office,  forfeits,  for  every  such  offence,  £200 ;  and  all  the  wort,  beer,  and 
materials  for  making  the  same,  together  with  the  mash-tun,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be 
seized  by  any  officer. 

Every  druggist,  vendor,  dealer,  chemist,  or  other  person  selling  molcuses,  opium, 
vitriol,  &c.,  &c.,  or  any  colouring  matter,  to  any  licensed  brewer,  or  licensed  retailer 
of  beer,  is  liable  to  have  his  stock  of  goods  seized  and  forfeited,  and  to  be  fined 
£500. 

This  clause  of  the  law  is  powerless  by  its  absurdity.  Its  attempted  protection  of  the 
malt  tax  is  a  licence  to  evade  it,  and  for  the  brewer  and  retailer  to  adulterate  beer  with- 
out  hindrance.  'JHio  is  to  hinder  the  chemist,  or  druggist,  or  drysalter,  or  other 
person" — the  grocer  for  instance—from  selling  "  molasses,"  or  **  other  colouring 
matter,'*  to  any  one  that  asks  to  have  the  article }  The  excise  officers  see  this  law 
broken  every  day ;  bu^  though  an  offender  may  occasionally  be  convicted,  they  can,  in 
general,  only  turn  their  backs  on  the  poisoned  beer  and  the  poison  dealers  (the  grocer  or 
the  colour  merchants)  and  walk  away.  If  anything  can  fulfil  the  object  of  this  enactment 
it  must  be  the  freedom  to  use  honest  malt,  at  its  natural  price,  free  of  duty. 

The  brewer  is  also  prohibited  from  having  in  his  brewery,  or  on  any  part  of  hii 
premises,  or  in  any  mill  connected  with  such  brewery,  any  raw  or  unmalted  com  or 
grain  (horse  provender  included)-;  and  all  unmalted  corn  or  grain  which  shall  be 
found  in  such  brewing  premises  or  mill,  and  all  malted  corn  or  grain  with  which  such 
unmalted  corn  or  grain  may  have  been  mixed,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by 
any  officer,  together  with  all  vessels  or  packages  in  which  such  raw  or  unmalted  corn  or 
grain  with  which  the  same  may  have  been  mixed,  shall  be  contained ;  and  every  brewer 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  £200. 

The  merchants,  or  dealers,  and  their  clerks  or  agents  engaged  in  the  export  of  ale  or- 
beer,  are  required  to  make  oath  before  the  proper  Excise  officer,*'  that  to  the  beat  of 
their  belief  such  ale  or  beer  has  been  made  wholly  from  malt  which  his  been  charged 
with  and  paid  the  duty  of  2s.  7d.  a  bushel  (though  it  be  notorious  that  such  liquors 
have  not  been  made  wholly  from  malt).    They  must  also  testify  in  such  oath  that  the 

?[uantity  of  malt  used  was  not  less  than  two  bushels,  imperial  measure,  for  every  barrel 
thirty-six  gallons)  of  such  beer  or  ale..  And  the  oaths  must  include  a  statement 
of  the  place  where,  and  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  liquor  was  brewed, 
whether  the  brewer  was  licensed,  and  had  his  premises  entered  with  the  Excise ;  idso 
that  none  of  the  ale  or  beer  is  entered  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  crew  or  passengers. 
This  swearing  completed,  the  debenture  entitling  the  exporter  to  a  drawback  of  5s.  per 
barrel,  or  7s.  6d.,  according  to  its  strength,  may  be  paid.  The  intention  of  this 
enactment  is  to  make  a  repayment  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  persons  interested 
in  the  produce  and  the  rent  of  barlej-growing  land.  It  is  a  question  if  it  encourages 
the  growth  of  barley  at  all,  while  it  is  beyond  question  that  it  encourages  the  practice  of 
doubtful  Bwearing. 

But  the  enactments  regulating  that  simplest  of  manufactures,  the  making  of  malt,  are 
more  especially  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  various  acts  of  Parliament, 
about  forty  in  number,  were  embodied  in  a  general  act,  that  of  7  and  8  George  IV. ; 
but  that  is,  also,  exceedingly  complex.  It  contains  eighty -three  clauses,  witii  a  hundred 
and  six  penalties,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £13,500.  Almost  everything  most 
offensive  to  common  sense  in  the  former  acts  was  retained  in  this.  It  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and,  accordingly,  the  act  2  George  lY.  was  passed  to  amend  it.  Some  of 
the  vexatious  regulations  are  repealed,  also  several  of  the  penalties;  still  they  are 
severe,  and  a  satire  upon  the  Government  of  a  nation  called,  and  in  some  respects, 
entitled  to  be  called,  the  freest  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  maltster  must  first  be  licensed  to  make  malt,  and  must  enter  his  premises  at  the 
excise-office,  and  use  no  other  for  any  part  of  his  work,  no  matter  what  sudden  demand 
for  his  products  may  arise.  The  licence  must  be  renewed  annually ;  but  the  posseesioo 
of  a  licence  does  not  entitle  him  to  take  a  single  step  in  the  way  of  his  bosineK. 
Before  beginning  to  construct,  use,  or  alter  cistems,  couch  frames^  lulns,  or  utenails  of 
any  sort,  he  must  give  a  written  notice  to  the  exciseman.  '  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the 
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exeise-offioer  is  duly  informed  of  all  his  plans ;  the  form  and  size  of  the  Implementfl  and 
QtensiU  are  fixed  by  la^.  Thoagh  he  were  to  discover  that  he  might  either  expedite  his 
business  or  improve  the  quality  of  his  malt  by  making  an  alteration  in  his  machinery) 
he  is  prohibited  from  doin^  so.  However  ill-contrived  the  implements  to  be  used  may 
be,  the  maltster  dares  neither  change  nor  amend  them.  Nor,  when  the  cisterns  and 
atensils  are  constructed  according  to  law,  can  he  use  them  when  and  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Before  beginning  work  he  must  give  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  the  ezci8e»> 
officer ;  and  though  the  excise-officer  be  duly  informed  of  an  intention  to  make  malt* 
and  be  present,  no  grain  must  be  put  into  the  cistern  to  be  wetted,  except  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  not  judged  of  by  the  re<|uirement  of  each  case,  but  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Nor  must  the  grain  remain  m  the  cistern  over  fifry-five  hours,  else  the 
maltster  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100,  unless  he  intimates  to  the  officer,  before  wetting 
it,  that  he  intends  it  to  be  steeped  sixty-five  instead  of  fifty-five  hours.  Should  he 
give  this  notice,  and  observe  during  the  period  that  the  grain  is  beins;>  steeped  too  long, 
ne  must  neither  take  it  out  nor  draw  off  part  of  the  water.  Having  given  notice  of 
fifty-fire  or  sixty-five  hours  to  the  excise-officers,  the  grain  must,  at  all  hazards,  remain 
immersed  that  exact  period  of  time,  or  he  must  choose  to  incur  heavy  penalties,  or 
choose  the  alternative — bribe  the  excise-officer  to  break  his  oath.  What  a  fearful 
mingling  of  the  solemn  and  the  absurd !  Oaths,  sworn  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 
grow  out  of  the  excise  laws  like  barley  sprouts  upon  the  maltster's  floor,  and,  like  them, 
are  withered  and  broken  in  the  process  of  malting,  to  over-ride  impracticable 
regulations  on  the  one  hand,  and  avoid  the  ruinous  penalties  for  over-riding  them  upon 
the  other. 

Though  the  maltster  cannot  withdraw  his  grain  from  the  cistern  until  it  has  lain  the 
exact  number  of  hours  notified  to  the  exciseman  before  it  was  wetted,  under  a  penalty 
of  £100,  he  may  change  the  water  in  which  the  grain  is  immersed ;  but  he  must 
previously  intimate  his  intention  of  so  doing  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  hour  when  he 
intends  to  draw  off  the  water,  taking  care  that  it  shall  be  between  eight  o'clock  a.m.  to 
two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  grain  be  again  completely  covered 
•with  water  within  an  hour  from  the  period  when  the  previous  water  was  begun  to  be 
drawn  ofif. 

If  the  Excise-officer  think  the  grain  is  more  dense  in  the  cistern  than  the  density 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  he  may  measure  it ;  and  if  it  exceed  one-twentieth  part  the 
density  allowed  by  law,  the  maltster  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  or  accident  (unless  he 
palter  with  the  solemn  oath  of  a  fallible  human  being),  pay  the  penalty  of  £100. 

If  the  maltster  shall  use  more  than  one  cistern,  it  is  enacted  that  he  shall  empty, 
or  take  all  such  corn  or  grain  from  and  out  of  all  such  cisterns  at  one  and  the  same 
tiiM."  If  he  should  empty  one  6i8tern  before  he  begins  to  empty  another,  by  mistake 
of  negligent  workmen,  or  otherwise,  he  will  (provided  the  exciseman's  oath  stand  good) 
be  visitra  by  a  heavy  fine.  When  one  cistern,  or  a  number  of  them  have  been  emptied, 
no  more  cisterns  can  be  emptied  in  the  same  place  until  after  a  period  of  four  days  has 
elapsed.   A  heavy  penalty  also  enforces  this  rule. 

The  grain,  being  at  length  got  out  of  the  cistern,  must  be  deposited  in  couch  frames 
in  a  particular  way,  and  must  remain  in  them  for  a  certain  fixed  period ;  and  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  the  malt,  when  laid  in  the  couch  frames,  shall  be  in  any  way  more  than 
thirty  inches  deep,  a  penalty  of  £100  shall  be  infiicted.  Expensive  suits  at  law, 
occasioned  by  unsuccessful  appeals  against  excise  informations  and  magisterial 
convictions,  were  recently  tried  in  the  west  of  England.  The  appeals  were  unsuccessfuL 
Some  of  the  maltsters  were  ruined,  though  proof  was  given  that  accidents  might  have 
caused  the  variations  in  the  depth  of  malt  in  the  couch  frames.  The  accustomed 
officers  of  the  districts,  Oxfordshire,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  other  parts  not  named,  were 
supposed  to  have  long  connived  at  fraudulent  practices.  New  officers  were  sent  to 
supersede  them,  who,  like  new  brooms,  swept  clean  while  they  were  new. 

If  the  malt  require  sprinkling,  as  nearly  all  that  is  made  in  England  does,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  the  barley  is  grown,  and  the  kind  of  barley,  it  must 
not  be  sprinkled,  under  heavy  penalties,  tintil  it  has  lain  a  fixed  number  of  days.  ^  Tet 
in  that  time  the  m^t  may  have  become  mouldy  for  the  want  of  sprinkling,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  barley,  and  be  less  or  more  deteriorated.  The  various  regulations  as 
to  sprinkling,  and  the  penaltfes  attached,  are  too  complex  to  be  related  nere,  and  a 
further  abstract  would  be  unintelligible. 
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The  maliater  miut  keep  a  barley-book,  at  all  times  aooeanble  to  the  ezeiM-o£icer,  or 
incur  a  heavy  penalty,  in  which  mmt  be  entered  all  Uie  barley  he  bnys,  the  namea, 
snmames,  and  rendences  of  those  from  whom  he  bought  it ;  and  containing  also  a 
detailed  account  of  all  thi  malt  he  makes,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  indiTidualsto 
whom  it  has  been  sold,  the  quantities  disposed  of  to  each,  with  a  notification  of  the 
hour  as  well  as  the  day  when  each  transaction  took  place.  The  excise-officers  may  enter 
the  maltster's  premises  by  night  or  day,  according  as  they  may  suspect  fraud,  or  be 
disposed  to  cause  annoyance. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  inconyeniences,  penalties,  and  absurdities,  **  causing  many 
most  respectable  persons  and  much  capital  to  be  driyen  from  the  trade ;  and  oanain^ 
fraud  and  corruption  to  pervade  all  its  departments,  until  the  business  of  malting  u 
infected  with  all  those  aouses  which  inevitably  beset  every  business  conducted  on 
fictitioos  and  contradictory  principles;" — (Edinburgh  Beview) — notwithstanding  all 
these  accumulated  ills  upon  the  maltsters,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  the  earnest  advooates 
of  the  malt-tax.  True,  they  would  willingly  be  relieved  from  the  strinffent  regulatioiiB 
and  the  penalties ;  but  they  apprehend,  with  good  reason,  that  if  the  malting  trade  were 
free,  the  simplicity  of  the  manufacture  would  attract  numerous  small  capitalists,  such  as 
farmers,  who  would  malt  their  own  barley,  and  thus  destroy  the  strict  monopoly  which 
the  excise  laws  now  give  to  the  maltsters.  Like  all  other  monopolies,  the  cost  of  this 
falls  upon  the  public. 

The  malt  duty  has  been  objected  to,  with  much  force,  on  the  allegation  that,  but  for 
it  and  excise  regulations,  farmers  would  make  malt  to  fieitten  cattle.  The  supporters  of 
the  duty  have  combatted  this  allegation  with  another — that  malt  is  not  an  article  adapted 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  We  do  not  undertake  to  decide  this  controversy ;  but,  no  doubti 
it  would  soon  be  decided  if  the  trade  were  free.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  it 
does  not  follow  that,  by  permission  to  make  malt  complete,  the  farmers,  in  preparing 
food  for  cattle,  would  complete  the  process  of  either  brown  or  pale  malt.  They  miglit 
only  steep  the  ^rain,  and  partially  dry  it ;  or  they  might  make  malt  of  maize,  or  other 
low-priced  foreign  grain,  to  feed  with,  which  they  are  not  privileged  to  do  now.  Malt 
is  the  only  foreign  product  prohibited  under  the  amended  tariff  now  in  force.  If  it  be 
an  artide  as  valuable  for  the  fattening  of  stock  as  is  alleged  by  many  agricoltniists  now 
complaining  of  distress,  the  free  importation  of  malt,  lower  priced  than  their  own  barley, 
would  be  profitable  to  them ;  but  this  would  affect  the  excise  revenue,  and  will  not  be 
permitted  while  the  malt-tax  exists. 

Foreign  hops  are  practically  prohibited  for  the  protection  of  the  English  hop-growen, 
by  a  duty  of  £2  6s.  per  cwt.  The  Excise  duty  on  English-grown  hops  is  18s.  8d.  per 
owt.  This  duty  is  levied  on  the  hops  irrespective  of  quality.  In  tome  years,  and  in 
some  districts  in  all  years,  the  hop  produce  is  so  defective  as  to  make  the  duty  a  burthen 
to  be  paid  out  of  capital,  not  out  of  profit.  The  hop-grower,  like  every  other  person 
subject  to  the  excise  laws,  is  pestered  by  the  revenue  officers ;  they  regulate  the  nnmber 
and  place  of  the  hop  plantations.  These  cost  from  £70  to  £100  per  acre,  and  do  not 
■always  pay  the  expenses  of  labour.  The  excisemen  watch  the  pickers  of  the  hops,  the  kilns 
where  tney  are  dried,  and  forbid  them  to  be  dried  elsewhere  than  in  certain  kilns,  though 
the  hops  should  be  destroyed  in  consequence.  Indeed,  that  would  not  affect  tiie  duty, 
as  it  would  be  levied  though  the  hops  went  to  the  dunghill.  The  packing  is  also  super- 
vised by  the  Excise,  and  the  bags  or  pockets  stamped  with  their  marks. 

Under  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the  fly— the  latter  an  insect  pest  in  the 
hop-grounds  more  detrimental  than  any  other  pest,  except  the  exciseman — the  grounds 
planted  have  gradusdiy  decreased  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Within  a  hundred  yean 
the  hops  used  in  a  given  quantity  of  brewer's  wort  have  been  diminished  by  one-half. 
The  wnolesomeness  of  the  t>eer  has  declined  with  the  decrease  of  the  hops ;  first,  beeaoae 
the  hop  itself  is  a  wholesome  tonic ;  and,  second,  because  its  place  has  been  supplied  in 
beer  by  the  use  of  drugs  less  wholesome,  or  positively  deleterious. 

As  with  malt,  the  only  remedy  is  the  remotal  of  the  excise  and  customs'  duties  on 
hops,  leaving  the  genuine  article  to  be  freely  grown,  freely  imported,  and  fr^ly  put  to 
use. 

We  have  said  that  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops  have  not'diminishe<L  but,  on  the  contrary* 
have  increased  intemperance.  This  might  be  more  amply  proved  by  refBrenoe  to  the 
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tnenafled  consumption  of  lowopriced  and  deleterious  English  gin ;  and  further  by  &eti 
relating  to  smuggling,  and  the  adulteration  of  all  kinds  of  spirits  and  wine,  to  make 
them  weap,  to  xSke  the  place  of  honestly-made  malt  liquor.  But  this  subject  will  be 
treated  as  appropriately  wken  examining  the  operation  of  the  wine  and  spirit  duties. 


SECTION  XXIV. 
THE  DUTIES   ON  WINE. 

The  abolition  of  the  wine  duties,  58.  9d.  per  gallon  on  foreign,  and  28.  lO^d.  on 
eolonial  wines,  would  take  £1,700,000,  or  thereabout,  from  the  £xchequer,  and  would 
impose  the  necessity  of  raising  as  large  a  sum,  or  one  proportioned  to  that  and  to  the 
reaaoed  expenditure  of  a  reformed  financial  system,  by  direct  ttucaiion.  But  though 
the  abolition  of  those  duties  would  not  absolTc  us  from  paying  an  equiTalent  amount  of 
taxes,  it  would  bring  to  an  end  the  premium  now  offered  and  paid,  to  an  enormous 
aiMUttt,  to  the  inventor  of  frauds,  the  practiser  of  habitual  falsehood  in  his  trade,  the 
paired  swearer  of  false  oaths,  that  corrector  of  commercial  politics,  though  moral  pest, 
the  smuggler,  the  dishonest  servant  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  or  other  place,  who  cheats 
or  robs  the  emplo^rer  that  trains  him  to  aid  in  cheating  and  robbing  other  men ;  the 
abolition  of  the  daties  would  set  free  capital  now  emplo^M  in  paying  taxes,  and  the  un- 
profitable retinue  of  public  and  private  servants,  with  their  assistants,  engaged  in  working 
oat  the  present  system,  to  be  more  usefully  employed  otherwise.  It  would  open  or 
enlarge  markets  for  the  products  of  our  mines,  foundries,  factories,  shipyards,  and  other 
workshops,  now  closed  against  us  because  we  exclude  the  wines  of  France,  Germany,  and 
other  eountriea,  through  a  daty  rising  from  ten  per  cent,  to  twelve  hundred  per  cent  on 
the  price !  In  France,  3,000,000  of  persons  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  wine, 
while  not  more,  it  is  said,  than  100,000  are  engaged  In  those  trades  for  the  protection  of 
which  British  products  are  excluded,  these  being  excluded  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  we 
exclude,  to  a  great  extent,  by  our  heavy  duties  the  great  staples  of  Franoe — wine  and 
brandy.  The  taxes  paid  to  the  French  Government  by  the  3,000,000  of  wine  powers 
over  what  the  100,000  ^y  directly  in  contributions  or  by  their  protection,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  personal  numbers.  In  the  impendiog  bankruptcy  of  the 
national  exchequer  in  that  country,  the  policy  of  giving  freedom  to  the  products  of  three 
mtllions,  rather  than  protection  to  the  hundrea  thousand  persons  must,  per  force,  of  itself 
come  into  operation.  It  would  come  into  operation  instanUy,  alike  for  the  good  of 
France  and  the  benefit  of  England  (France  more  secure  from  revolution,  her  armies  and 
naval  armaments  less,  and  those  of  Britain  less,  and  still  undergoing  reduction  as  the 
friendly  intercourse  and  peaceful  security  of  both  countries  increased),  if  England  were 
now  to  make  the  advance  to  abolish  these  restrictive  duties. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  England  and  France  for  several  centuries  after 
the  Conquest,  the  wines  of  the  latter  were  long  in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
English  market ;  but  the  extension  of  commerce  gradnallv  led  to  the  introduction  of 
other  species,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  dry  white  wines  of  Spain 
seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  This,'  however,  was  only  a  temporary 
preference.  After  the  restoration  (Charles  II.)  the  wines  of  France  regained  their 
former  ascendency.  In  1687  their  importations  amounted  to  15,618  ;  in  1688,  to  14,318 
tuns.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  so  much  as  a  single  pipe  of  port  had  ever  found 
ita  way  to  England  prerieusly  to  this  period. — (Henderion'e  History  of  the  Wine 
Trade),  And  it  is  most  probable  that  the  wines  of  France  would  have  continued  to 
preserve  their  ascendency  in  our  markets,  had  not  their  importation  been  artificially 
checked.  Indeed,  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  the  two  last  of  the  Stuarts  reigned, 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  (two  sovereigns  neither  respected  nor  respectable),  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  England  flourished  and  was  augmented  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  period  of  five-and-twenty  years  before  the  application  of  steam  power  to  manu- 
factures and  narigation,  and  solely  because  those  two  kings  and  their  ministers  emnloyed 
themaelves  otherwise  than  in  the  endless  and  never-suoceesful  attempts  of  other  rulen  to 
ieg;alate  trade  by  law* 
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Am  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  got  a  footing  in  England,  with  the  crown  on  his  head 
as  William  III.,  his  policy  was  war  with  France,  which  speedily  became  a  war  upon  the 
commerce,  industry,  and  property  of  his  subjects.  We  have  seen  windows,  paper,  soap, 
malt,  and  almost  every  other  product  of  industry,  subjected  to  excise  duties  by  him  and 
the  Whiv  faction  of  the  aristocracy,  who  led  an  ignorant  people  into  war  and  national 
debt  with  the  delusive  cry  of  liberty  on  their  lips ;  and  now  we  have  to  advert  to  the 
rain  of  the  wine  trade  with  France,  fur  the  same  ends,  by  the  same  parties. 

In  1703,  the  ruin  of  this  trade,  which  might  have  been  but  temporary,  was  mads 
permanent  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  British  minister, 
was  called  the  Methuen  treaty.  -  By  this,  England  bound  herself  to  charge  a  duty  upon 
French  wines  50  per  cent,  higher  than  upon  those  of  Portugal,  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of 
compensation,  binding  themselves  to  admit  our  woollens  into  their  markets  in  preference 
to  those  of  other  countries,  at  a  fixed  and  invariable  rate  of  duty. 

By  binding  ourselves  to  receive  Portuguese  wines  for  two- thirds  of  the  duty  payable 
on  those  of  France,  we,  in  eifect,  gave  the  Portuguese  growers  a  monopoly  of  the 
British  market,  by  which  they  became  careless  of  the  quality  of  their  wines.  They  gtve 
a  monopoly  to  the  Oporto  wine  company,  which  fixed  the  price  at  which  all  wines  should 
be  sold,  the  careful  master  of  the  best  vineyard  being  put  to  a  disadvantage  beside  his 
negligent  neighbour,  who,  expending  less,  derived  more  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  not  only  excluded  one  of  the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for|ftur 
bommodities,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  we  considered  it  better  to  deal  with  two 
millions  of  poor  beggarly  customers  than  with  thirty  millions  of  rich  ones,  but  we  also 
provoked  the  retaliation  of  the  French,  who  forthwith  excluded  most  of  our  articles  from 
their  markets.'* — M'CuUoch. 

The  historian  Hume,  in  his  essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,*'  published  in  1752, 
said 

*'  Onr  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France  are  without  bounds.  These  passions  have  occa- 
sioned innumerable  barriers  and  obstructions  on  commerce,  where  we  are  commonly  accused 
of  being  the  aggressors.  But  what  have  we  gained  by  the  bargiiin  ?  We  loH  the  French  marUi 
for  our  woollen  manufaciurea,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of  trine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  vhert 
•me  buy  miieh  worse  liquor  at  a  much  higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not 
think  their  country  absolutely  mined  were  French  wine  Hold  in  England  so  cheap  and  In 
Buch  abundance  as  to  supplant  ale  and  other  home-brewed  liquors .  But  wonld  we  lay  aside 
prejudice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  nothing  could  be  more  innoc^jut,  perhaps  more 
advantageous).  Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  supply  England 
with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the  French  to  take  an  equivalent  in  English  goods, 
by  the  sale  of  which  we  should  be  equally  benefitted." 

Mr.  M'Culloch  says  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  preference  bo  unwisely  given  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  over  those 
of  France,  a  preference  continued,  in  defiance  of  every  sound  policy  and  common  sense, 
down  tol831  The  imports  of  French  wine  were  for  many  years  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle ;  and. 
notwithstanding  their  increased  consumption,  caused  l>y  tlie  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825. 
the  quantity  made  use  of  in  1853  did  not  exceed  2r)2,500  gallons,  while  the  consumption  of 
Portuguese  wines  amounted  to  2,600,000  gallons.  This  is  tlie  most  striking  example,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  commerce,  of  customs  duties  diverting  trade  into  new  channels,  and  altering 
the  taste  of  a  people,  all  but  the  most  opulent  classes  having  been  compelled,  for  a  long 
scries  of  years,  either  to  renounce  wine  or  to  use  port." 

The  figures  here  used,  2,600,000,  express  the  Portngnese  wine  on  which  duty 
ig  paid;  but  not  wine  made  in  this  conntry  and  fraudulently  sold  as  port.  It  has 
been  stated  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  and  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
others  who  have  written  on  the  wine  trade,  that  about  a  third  of  all  the  Portngnese 
and  Spanish  wine  sold  in  Loudon  as  genuine,  is  a  liquor  wholly  manufactured  in 
this  country  or  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  rest 
is  less  or  more  adulterated  with  substances  less  or  more  deleterious.  To  this  branoh 
of  the  snbject  we  shall  revert  presently. 

In  looking  at  the  different  rates  of  duty  levied  at  different  times,  we  see,  by  the 
varying  consumption,  how  vitally  the  duties  affect  the  trade.  From  1789  to  1792 
the  duty  on  French  wines  was  38.  <Jd.,  and  ou  Portuguese  wine  2b.  6d.  per  gallon ; 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  in  Britain  was  an  average  of  7,410,917  gallons  a  year. 
When  the  duties,  three  years  after,  were  raised  to  8s.  6d.  per  gallon  on  French,  and 
58.  8|d.  per  gallon  on  Portuguese  wines,  the  consumption  which  had  paid  duty  foU 
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from  nearly  7,000,000  galloni  in  1795,  to  5,752,883  gallons  in  1796 ;  and  to  8,970,901 
gallons  in  1797.  Bat  this  did  not  preyent  the  daties  from  heing  raised  in  1804  to 
Us.  5id.  On  French,  and  7s.  8d.  on  Portngnese  and  Spanish.  They  continued  at 
this  rate  till  1825 ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
linoe  1790,  and  the  general  improvements  of  the  style  of  living,  the  total  oonsamption 
of  wine  daring  the  three  years  ending  with  1824,  amonnted,  on  an  average,  to  only 
5,248,767  gallons  a  year;  heing  no  less  than  2,162,180  gallons  under  the  oon- 
iumption  of  the  three  years  when  the  duty  was  Ss.  9d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

"Making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  the  consnmption  of  wine  in  Great 
Britain  fell  off  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  between  1790  and  182i."—M'Culloeh. 

Bat  again  it  must  he  remarked  that  this  only  refers  to  wine  that  paid  daty,  not 
to  the  fraadolent  sabstitates  which  the  daties  brought  into  an  extensive  and  per- 
nieioas  use. 

The  daties,  as  reduced  in  1825,  were  7s.  8d.  on  French,  48.  lOd.  on  other  foreign 
wines,  and  28.  5d.  on  those  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  per  imperial  gallon.  In 
1831  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  were  equalized,  at  5s.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  2s.  9d. 
on  those  of  the  Cape ;  to  which  has  since  been  added  five  per  cent.,  making  the 
daties,  as  now  levied,  5s.  9d.  on  foreign,  and  2b.  lO^d.  on  Gape  wines. 

Those  duties  levied  without  respect  to  quality  are  ten  per  cent,  on  the  best  kinds, 
which  only  the  richest  classes  in  this  country  can  afford,  and  twelve  hundred  per 
cent,  upon  the  inferior  kinds,  which  are  used  by  the  working  people  of  France,  and 
which  might  be  largely,  innocently,  and  beneficially  brought  into  consnmption  in 
this  country,  as  a  light,  refreshing  beverage  among  our  workpeople,  and  as  a 
Bobstitute  for  liquors  less  wholesome  and  more  intoxicating. 

The  principal  wines  now  used  in  this  country  are  Port,  Sherry,  Ghampagne, 
Madeira,  Hock,  Marsala,  Gape,  &o.  The  latter  are  thus  treated  by  Mr.  M'Golloch 

"  Most  of  the  Cape  wines  brought  to  England  have  an  earthy,  disagreeable  taste ;  are  often 
add,  want  flavour  and  aroma,  and  are,  in  fact,  altogether  execrable.  And  yet  this  vile  trash, 
being  the  produce  of  a  British  possession,  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  our  markets— for 
while  the  duty  on  Cape  is  only  28.  lO^d.  per  gallon,  that  on  all  other  wines  is  Ss.  9d.  The 
consequences  of  this  unjust  preference  are  doubly  luischevous.  In  the  first  place,  it  foreet 
the  tmporUition  of  an  article  of  which  little  i*  directly  eoruumed,  but  which  t«  exteiuively  employed 
oi  a  convenient  merutruum  for  adulterating  and  degrading  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  other  good  wines. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  prevents  the  improvement  of  the  wine ;  for,  while  the  Legislature 
thinks  fit  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  so  inferior  an  article,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
tiiat  the  colonists  should  exert  themselves  to  produce  anything  better  ?  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  more  preposterous  and  absurd  regulation.  The  act  enforcing  it  ought  to  be 
entitled  an  act  for  the  adulteration  of  wines  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  bad  wine  in  the  Cape  Colony."— Commercial  Dictionary. 

Bat  still  more  preposterous  and  absurd  seems  the  law  which  levies  a  duty  upon 
foreign  wine  when  it  is  Estimated  by  its  effects.  It  should  also  be  entitled  an  act 
for  ^e  adulteration  of  wine  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  addition,  for  poisoning 
public  health,  for  restricting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  for  permanently  holding  them  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  one 
another,  with  armies  and  navies  of  defiance  on  each  side  of  the  channel. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  aoth  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

itt.  To  QM  all  lawful  and  constitntional  means  of  indncing  the  moit  riffid  eoonomy  In  tht 
einenditoxe  of  the  Gorernment,  coniistent  with  dae  efficiency  in  the  teveral  aepartmenti  of  At 
pnolic  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  £uily 
levied  npon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  ezpenslvely- 
coUectea  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-a4jastment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership. —Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I.; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Billi, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Wbioht  of  the  Army.  , 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  Evils  of  Indirect  Taxation. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  July^  18S3. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  bad  by  oider  from  all 

Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Williams  ft  Co.,  8,  School  Lan«,  Livvrpool. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS. 


FiBST  SBBIEB.] 


ISSUED  1840. 


No.  20l 


[BEPBINT.] 


INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

(Continued  from  No.  19.) 


THE  DUTIES  ON  WINE.— C<mttnu€(l. 


Pbom  an  offidal  retarn,  in  1835,  it  appears  that  210  pipes  of  port  wine  had  been 
imported  into  the  Channel  Islands  from  Portugal  in  the  eight  years  ending  1833 ;  while, 
in  the  same  period,  2,072  pipes  of  port  had  been  imported  from  the  Channel  Islands 
into  London. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1842,  a  case  came  before  the  magistrates  of  Birmingham,  in 
which  an  auotioneer  had  sold  a  onantity  of  alleged  wine  for  one  B.,  a  wine  merchant, 
to  scTcral  persons,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Bond,  of  Brierly-hill,  Dudley,  summoned  B.,  the 
wine  merchant.  It  was  stated  in  the  inyoice  to  be  a  **  pipe  of  fine  port  wine,"  and,  in 
a  note  accompanying  it,  it  was  represented  as  of  "  good  quality,"  and  the  words  were 
added,  '*  I  hope  it  wul  ensure  your  future  fiayours."  Proof  was  adduced  by  the  cellar- 
man  of  B.  that,  by  his  orders,  he  took  a  good  old  pipe,  having  all  the  marks  of  one  which 
had  contained  good  old  port  wine,  and  into  this  cask  he  put  120  gallons  of  stuff, 
consisting  of  sixty  trallons  of  ctd^r,  fifty  gallons  of  Spanish  red  wine,  known  by  the 
name  of  nontac,  which  was  to  giye  the  whole  a  good  colour,  and  to  this  he  added  ten 
gallons  or  British  brandy.  The  whole  was  then  well  shaken  up,  the  good  old  pipe 
headed  and  despatched  to  Mr.  Bond,  in  pursuance  of  his  order  for  a  **  pipe  of  good  old 
port  wine."  Then  came  the  defence  of  this  wine  merchant  through  his  counsel.  He 
said  there  was  a  difference  between  pt^Ue-houie  wine  and  wine  for  a  private  table. 
This  was  sl  publiC'houie  trifle,  and  sold  at  a  price  accordingly. 

This  is  but  one  of  cases  innumerable  that  might  be  referred  to  as  publicly  known ; 
while  the  imposition  detected,  yet  neyer  publicly  known,  or  committed,  and  not  detected, 
exceeds  all  estimate.  Nor  do  the  wine  merchants  only  prepare  ih^  ptibUc-houte  wine. 
Here  are  instructions  to  publicans  from  a  source  not  to  oe  doubted : — 

To  CoUmir  Claret  and  Port.— Take  as  many  as  you  please  of  damascenes,  or  black  sloes, 
and  stew  them  with  some  dark-coloured  wine,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  into  a 
syrup.  A  pint  of  this  wUl  colour  a  hogshead  of  claret.  It  is  also  suitable  for  red  wines,  and 
may  be  kept  for  usC." — Vintnen*  and  Lieeiued  VictuaUen*  Ouidt. 

Of  course,  the  Guide  "  does  not  explain  why  the  claret  or  port  are  to  need  colouring. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  be  pale  through  age  in  the  yintner*s  cellar ;  but  that 
they  are  liable  to  become  pale,  being  fictitious  from  the  first.  But  such  fraudolent  wines 
may  possess  too  high  a  colour.   Here  is  a  recipe  for  redness 

"If  a  butt  of  sherry  is  too  high  In  colour,  take  a  quart  of  warm  sheep  or  lamb's  blood,  mix 
it  with  wine,  and  when  thoroughly  line,  anw  off,  when  you  will  find  the  colour  as  pale  as 
necessary.  The  colour  of  other  wines,  when  required,  may  be  taken  off  in  the  same  manner. " 
^Vintnert'  and  Uetmed  VietwOUn*  ChUde. 

Here  is  another  recipe  from  a  work  entitled  *'  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations 

**  To  give  a  BeauUfal  B/ed  (7oIottr.— Take  of  raspings  of  red  Bandar's-wood  six  ounces,  spirlta 
of  wine  one  quart ;  infuse  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper  for  use.  It  produces  a 
beautiful  red  colour  for  port  wine." 

The  "  Mechanics'  Magazine  ^  giyes  this  recipe  for  a  bottle  of  cheap  port  wine : — 

"  Spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces ;  cider,  fourteen  ounces ;  sugar,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  alum, 
two  scruples ;  tartaric  acid,  one  scruple ;  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  four  ounces." 

The  "  Quarterly  Reyiew,"  43rd  number,  says  :— 

*'  The  manufactured  trash  which  is  selling  in  London  under  the  name  of  Gape,  Champagne^ 
Burgundy,  Barsac,  Bauteme,  &c.,  are  so  many  specious  poisons,  which  ik$  eXeapnm  of  tk€ 
common  and  inferior  wintt  of  the  Cape  allows  the  yendors  of  them  to  use  as  the  bases  of  the 
seyeral  compositions,  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  customers." 

The  reasons  of  the  "  Quarterly  "  would  haye  been  more  correct  had  they  expressed 
that  the  duties  upon  good  foreign  wines  gaye  the  adulterators  such  a  certain  pront,  that 
they  bring  into  operation  all  manner  of  edentifio  frauds  to  produce  cheap  wines.  Hero 
is  a  recipe  from  a  **  Wine  Ghiide 
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*'  To  mdkt  Port,-  Take  of  good  eider  four  gallons;  of  the  jnioe  of  fed  beet,  two  qnaita; 
Urandy,  two  qnarte ;  logwood,  four  onncee ;  rhatany-root,  braised,  half  a  ponnd.  First  infuse 
the  logwood  and  rhatany-root  in  brandy  and  a  gallon  of  dder  for  one  week,  then  stcaJn  off 
the  llqnor,  and  mix  the  other  ingredients ;  keep  it  in  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  bottle." 

"Large  quantities  of  fictitious  sherry  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  of  which  some  of 
the  cheaper  wines  form  the  basis.  To  these  are  added  brandy-cowe,  extract  of  almond  cake, 
cherry-laurel  water,  gum,  benxoin,  and  lamb's  blood,  as  occasion  or  variety  may  requtre. 
Claret  is  equally  adulterated  as  other  wines.  A  small  portion  of  Spanish  red  wine,  with  a 
portion  of  rough  cider,  previously  coloured  by  means  of  berry  dye,  or  tincture  of  Brazil-wood, 
IB  added  to  a  cask  containing  inferior  claret.  —TF»n«  and  Bptrit  AduUeratiotu. 

"  The  Gape  wine  generally  sold  to  the  public  is  composed  of  the  drippings  of  the  oooks  from 
the  various  casks  in  the  adulterator's  cellars,  the  filterings  of  the  lees  of  the  different  wines  in 
his  cellar,  any  description  of  bad  or  rooiled  white  wines,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  rum- 
cowe,  and  spoiled  cider.  The  delieaUly  pale  Cape  «fc«rry,  or  Cape  Madeira,  at  aetoniehinglp  low 
prieee,  and,  of  course,  for  ready  monev,  is  composed  of  the  same  delicious  ingredients,  with 
the  addition  of  extract  of  ahnond  cake  and  lamb's  blood  to  decompose  its  colour,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  trade,  to  give  it  complexion. ">-fFiiM  and  Spirit  Adulteratione. 

Champagne,  from  its  high  price,  is  a  fruitful  subject  in  the  hands  of  British  wine- 
makers.  Most  of  the  seoond-rate  champagnes  sold  in  this  country  are  prepared  firom  the 
juioe  of  add  fruits— inch  as  gooseberry.  A  species  of  pear  is  now  grown  for  the  purpose, 
on  a  laiffe  scale,  in  Hereforduiire.  Many  of  the  inneaients  in  the  imitated  champsgne 
are  of  a  nighly  deleterious  charaoter,  indeed  positively  dangerous,  and,  in  some  inatanoes, 
productive  of  sudden  death. 

"  Such  is  the  common  adulteration,  by  means  of  lead,  which  is  practised  to  a  great  extent. 
It  consists  of  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  water,  with  a  small  allowance  of  aloohoL 
By  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  tumbler  full  of  this  fluid 
(champagne).  I  have  lately  seen  a  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  white  flakM, 
filling  one-third  of  the  glass."— Dr.  Lees. 

'*  To  hinder  Wine  Jrom  Tumin^.— Put  a  pound  of  melted  lead  in  fair  water  in  your  cask, 
pretty  warm,  and  stop  it  close.*'  And  "  To  eoften  Oray  Wine.  —Put  in  a  little  vinegar  wherein 
litharae  has  tbeen  well  steeped,  and  boil  some  noney  to  draw  out  the  wax,  and  strain  it  through 
a  doth,  and  put  a  quart  of  it  through  a  tierce  of  wine,  and  this  will  mend  it." — Secrete 
belonging  to  the  Myeteriee  of  Vintnere. 

"  To  clear  Muddy  Wine.— Gypaxim  or  alabaster  Ib  used  to  clear  muddy  wine,  also  fresh- 
slacked  lime,  and  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  sugar  of  lead,  with  a  teaspoonf  nl  of  sal  enixom,  is 
put  to  forty  gallons  of  muddy  wine ;  and  hence,  as  the  sxuar  of  lead  is  decomposed  and 
changed  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  the  practice  it  not  «o 
dangeroue  (!)  as  has  been  represented."— i^i«en««<i  Vietuallere*  Guide. 
BVLi  listen  if  it  he  not  dangerous. 

**  Wine  merchants  persuade  themselves  that  the  minute  quantities  of  lead  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  perfectly  harmless ;  hut  chemical  analysis  proves  the  contrary,  and 
it  must  oe  pronounced  as  hifhly  deleterious.  Lead,  in  whatever  state  it  is  taken  into 
the  stomach,  occasions  terrible  diseases,  and  wine  adulterated  with  the  minutest  quantity  of 
it  becomes  a  slow  poison.  The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this  dangerous 
sophistication  adds  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  fraud,  and  deliberately  scatters  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  death  among  those  who  contribute  to  his  emolument." — Aeewn'$ 
Culinary  PoUotu. 

'*  Oxides  of  lead,  having  the  property  of  forming  with  the  acid'  of  vinenr  a  salt  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  which  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  which,  besides,  has  the 
advantam  of  stopping  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  might  be  very  well  employed  to 
remedy  the  acidity  of  wine,  if  lead  and  all  its  preparations  were  not  pernicious  to  health,  as 
they  occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and  even  death,  when  taken  mternaliy.  We  cannot 
believe  that  any  wine  merchant,  knowing  the  evil  consequences  of  lead,  should,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  employ  it  for  the  purpose  mentioned;  but,  if  there  be  any  such  persons,  they  must 
be  considered  as  the  poisoners  and  murderers  of  the  public."— CA«»ical  Dictionary.  Article 
Wine. 

But  we  have  just  seen  lead  recommended  in  the  Licensed  Yictuallers'  Gui^de,"  and 
it  is  alleged  by  several  authorities  that  nearly  all  the  imitations  of  champagne,  called  by 
that  name,  and  extensively  in  use  in  thia  country,  contain  it  less  or  more.  But  lead  la 
not  the  only  deleterious  in^^redient  in  use.  Arsenic,  and  even  corrosive  sublim^  are 
mentioned.  Professor  Chnstison,  of  Edinburgh,  relates  a  case  in  which  arsenic  waa 
taken  in  champagne  to  the  immediate  danger  of  life. 

«  The  family  of  a  Baronet,  in  Boxbuxgshlre,  with  several  vidtors,  in  all  six  persons,  were 
taken  severely  ill  after  partaking,  during  dinner,  of  champagne.  The  symptoms  were  severe 
pains  of  the  bowels,  dckness,  and  vomiting,  which  continued  until  next  morning.  Dorlnc 
the  night  all  were  affected  with  a  sense  of  neat  in  the  stomach,  throat,  and  mouth,  and  In 
the  morning  the  lips  became  encrasted,  and  the  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off.  For  three  or 
four  days  the  whole  party  had  a  disinclination  to  eat.  The  remains  of  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
used  on  this  occasion,  were  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Two  ounces  of  the  wine 
gave  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  corresponding  to  one  grain  of  the 
OKide  of  mtnoXc.**— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgieal  Jottmal,  vol.  23,  page  67. 

"Faotitlous  wines  have  the  foDowIng  articles  added  to  them  in  the  miblioan'a  oeHar,  to 
give  them  flavour  ae  Ihey  may  require:— Bitter  almonds  to  give  a  nutty  flavour;  sweetlcier, 
•nia-xool,  daxy,  6becry-lauxel  water,  and  elder  flowers,  to  form  the  *' bouquet"  of  hlgli> 
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flaTonied  winm ;  alum,  to  rander  meagre  wines  biiffht ;  BzasU  wood«  oake  of  prasaed  elder, 
beiries,  and  bUbeiries,  to  render  pale  falnt«oloarea  port  of  a  deep  rloh  pctipl»  colour :  oak 
nwdnst,  and  the  haske  of  filbertB,  to  give  additional  astringenoy ;  and  the  tincture  of  raisinB, 
to  itavoor  port  wine  that  has  no  juice  of  the  grape  In  its  composition."— ^briti^tfd  from 
Licensed  VietualUrs'  Ouide. 

"  To  Pboduob  ▲  Crust  on  the  Bottles  for  Aob.— Take  a  saturated  solution  of  cream 
of  tartar,  coloured  with  Brazil  wood,  or  cochineal ;  also,  stain  the  lower  part  of  the  corks 
to  imitate  the  red  colour  of  port,  so  that  when  drawn  they  may  indicate  tiie  length  of  time 
the  wine  has  been  bottled."— 

The  Financial  Beform  Association  does  not  hold  out  the  hope  that  all  such  praoticesof 
deoeption  would  cease  with  the  abolition  of  the  wine  duties ;  those  practices  have  been 
too  long  in  operation,  and  are  too  generally  in  use,  to  be  readily  abandoned ;  but  as 
they  are  in  ^at  part  the  result  of  the  duties,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  more 
genaiae  artide  obtained  at  the  same,  or  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the  fraudulent  and 
potionoui  wine  would  be  preferred ;  and  this  would  be  found  in  the  market  in  the  absence 
of  the  customs  duties.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1847i  one  of  the  members  of  the 
asBociation,  travelling  through  the  south  of  France,  saw  innumerable  tons  of  grapes 
rottiiiff  on  the  ground  for  want  of  gathering.  The  owners  had  not  casks  for  stormg 
the  wines.  Had  not  the  English  Men  preyented,  by  the  high  du^,  from  drinking  the 
cheap  wines  of  France,  casks  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  proYided,  this  waste  would 
haye  been  avoided,  and  our  people  would  have  been  refreshed  with  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  beverage,  instead  of  the  deleterious  compounds  above  alluded  to ;  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  our  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  have  been 
employed  in  making  goods  to  send  in  return  for  the  large  import  of  wine  from  France 
which  would  take  place  if  the  heavy  duty  were  removed.  They  conclude  this  Section' 
as  they  began  by  remarking  that  though  the  abolition  of  the  duties  would  not  absolve 
us  from  paying  a  tax  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  wine  taxes,  and  the  reduced 
expenditure  of  a  reformed  financial  system,  through  Diftscr  taxation,  the  abolition  of 
the  wine  duties  would  brine  to  an  end  the  premium  now  offered  and  paid  to  an  enormous 
amount  to  the  inventor  of  frauds,  the  practiser  of  habitual  falsehood  in  his  trade,  the 
peijured  swearer  of  false  oaths,  that  moral  pest  the  smuggler,  the  dishonest  servant  in 
the  bonded  warehouse,  or  other  place,  who  cheats  or  robe  the  employer  that  trains  him 
to  aid  in  cheating  or  robbing  other  men.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  would  set  free 
capital  now  employed  in  paying  taxes,  and  the  unprofitable  retinue  of  public  and  private 
urvants  engaged  in  working  out  the  present  system,  to  be  .more  usefully  employed 
otherwise.  It  would  open  or  enlarge  markets  for  the  products  of  our  mines,  foundries, 
factories,  shipyards,  and  other  workshops.  In  short,  it  would  enlarge  profitable 
industry,  improve  morals,  and  protect  public  health. 

SECTION  XXV. 
DUTIES    ON  SPIRITS. 

There  are  two  scales  of  duties  on  spirits:  one  levied  by  the  excise,  on  spirits  distilled 
in  the  United  Ein^om ;  another  levied  oy  the  customs,  on  foreign  spirits  imported. 
The  first  is  levied  in  England,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d. ;  in  Ireland,  2s.  8d.,  and  in 
Scotland,  3s.  8d.  per  gallon,  yielding  about  £5,200,000.  The  second  is  levied  at  the 
rate  of  15s.  per  gallon  on  foreign,  and  8s.  lOd.  per  gallon  on  colonial  spirits, — ^yielding 
about  £2,500,000 ;  together  £7,700,000  in  round  numbers. 

This  is  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  is  obtained  from  a  commodity,  supposed  to  bb 
as  fit  a  subject  for  taxation  as  any  that  returns  money  to  the  Exchequer.  Perhaps  there 
is  less  evil  in  taxing  spirits  than  there  is  in  taxing  any  other  article  of  commerce.  That 
may  be  admitted,  while  a  strong  case  can  still  be  made  out  against  the  spirit  duties.  In 
doug  so,  we  may  first  glance  at  an  objection  urged  to  their  repeal.  It  is  believed,  or 
alle^,  that  the  absence  of  the  duties  would  so  reduce  the  price  of  spirits  as  greatly  to 
increase  intemperance.  That,  if  the  duties  were  removed,  a  quantity  of  spirits,  costing 
leven  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterlii^,  or  more,  would  come  into 
consumption,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  now  used !  This  aUe^tion  may  astound  those 
who  do  not  investigate  such  questions  for  their  own  information ;  but  it  is  altogether 
fallacious.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  facts  and  reasonable  assumptions  which  stand 
opposed  to  it. 

If  cheapness  of  intoxicating  drinks  promoted  drunhenneas  as  a  rule,  those  dassea  ot 
iociety  which  have  the  highest  purchasing  abili^  should,  as  a  rule,  be  the  most  drunken. 
The  converse  is  the  fact.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  a  disposition  to  drunkenness  in 
tome  other  cause  than  cheapness.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  excise  duty.  Spirits, 
equal  to  ^  proof**  strength  in  Britain,  may  be  had  at  one  ihiUing  a  gaUon,  IM&a  to 
one  of  the  most  reoent  English  travelleit  in  that  oountry,  on  this  snbjeot : 
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our  three  thonaand  miles'  totir  in  the  United  States,  dining  at  a  pablio  table  five  da^B 
in  the  week,  on  an  ayezage*  we  had  occasion  to  remark  how  little  wine  was  need.  At  BoskBL 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  there  was  not  more  than  one  person  in  ten  who  indulged  in  ioea 
champagne,  tempting  as  that  beverage  was  in  hot  weather.  Of  malt  li<iaor  we  saw  no  con- 
sumpuon  bat  at  Saratoga,  where  one  pint  bottle  was  asked  for.  No  spirits  were  presented 
at  table  anywhere.  It  appeared  to  us  that  drinking  was  eschewed  by  some  as  a  Tulgazity, 
by  many  as  an  immorally,  and  by  most  as  injnrions  to  health.  At  Hartford  I  att^^ded  a 
temperance  meeting,  and  heard  the  Bct.  Dr.  Hawes  say  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
member  of  a  congregational  church,  in  all  the  State  of  Connecticat,  who  used  or  dealt  in 
intoxicating  lianors.  WhereTcr  we  went,  except  at  the  smaller  hotels  in  the  smaller  towns, 
the  bar  at  which  spirits  are  sappUed  was  banished  to  some  obscnre  part  of  the  honse,  that, 
if  men  went  to  it,  they  should  not  offend  the  general  sense  of  decency  and  propriety;  and  m 
heard  that  tippling  was  considered  among  the  working  classes  generally  as  a  diarepntabls 
thing.  When  one  class  avoid  it  as  a  detraction  from  their  gentility,  and  another  as  a 
lessening  of  their  respectability,  the  temperance  canse  will  prosper.  We  did  not  see  one  in 
twen^  who  drank  anything  bat  water.  With  these  examples  before  them,  it  is  hoped  that 
Britisn  and  Irish  immigrants  will  be  indaced  to  abandon  the  habits  of  the  "old  eouiUrf" 
which  either  send  t^em  to  an  early  grave,  or  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  poverty,  wretchednesi, 
and  degradation."— iVent<c«'8  Tour  in  the  United  States,  in  1848. 

From  this,  as  from  other  testimony,  it  appears  that  America  is  supplied  with  its  intem- 
perate classes  from  the  old  country/'  where  there  are  high  duties  on  spirits,  and  that, 
under  other  influence,  they  gradually  become  more  temperate,  though  the  proof  spiriti 
be  threepence  a  quart— one  shilling  a  gallon. 

An  American  writer,  of  authority,  strengthens  this  view  of  the  case.   He  saya : — 

"  The  bar-rooms  are  rapidly  vanismng  into  thin  air.  If  travellers  wlU  write  the  rest  into 
non-ecdstence,  ninety-nine  oat  of  a  hnndred  will  say  amen  1  Captain  Hall,  fifteen  years  ago, 
complained  that  the  people  in  stage^soaches  drank  so  maoh  brandy  as  to  be  quite  offensive. 
Mr.  I^ickens,  in  1842,  complained  of  temperance  being  so  general,  that,  on  more  than  ana 
ocoasion,  he  conld  not  obtain  a  glass  of  brandy.  The  writer,  in  184S,  dined  at  some  fifty 
tdblee  d*hote,  in  different  States,  and  he  can  confidently  state  that,  of  aU  the  guests  at  the 
fif^  tables,  not  one  in  ten  drank  anything  but  water.'*— JPutiuim'*  American  Fdett. 

In  the  parliamentary  evidence  on  drunkenness,  taken  in  1834,  it  is  proved  that,  in 
times  of  depressed  trade  and  general  distress,  more  drinking  prevails  than  in  times  of 
full  employment  and  general  prosperity.  This  has,  subsequently,  been  ascertained  to  be 
true  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns  in  Lancashire ;  the  pecuniary  ability  to 
procure  intozioanta  is  not,  therefore,  the  disposing  cause  of  intoxication. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  to  go  into  the  causes  or  the 
eures  of  drunkenness.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  neither  in  this  country  nor  in 
America,  nor  in  any  oountnr  in  Europe,  does  intemperence  increase  with  the  abiUtj  to 
purchase  strong  liquors.  But  we  have  abundant  evidence  (and  it  ii  the  object  of  the 
present  inquiry  to  refer  to  it),  proTing  that  the  duties  in  this  country  are  productiTe  of 
serious  evils — ^moral  and  commercial. 

Having  said  so  much  of  adulteration,  in  connection  with  malt  liquors  and  wines,  it 
might  sumoe  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  articles  used  in  adulterating  spirits,  aud  there 
leave  the  subject.  But  the  fi»udulent  practices  in  respect  of  foreign  and  British  ipiriti 
extend  beyond  the  adulteration.   First,  however,  to  dispose  of  that 

In  the  case  of  pin,  water  being,  in  the  first  place,  used  to  increase  the  quantitj, 
strength  and  fiavour  faiL  It  is  then  necessary  to  use  the  following  ingredients,  more  or 
less,  according  to  drcumstanoes : — Oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  eosfta,  oil  of  turpentiMe,  oU  of 
eafraway$t  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  almonds,  nUphuric  ether,  extract  of  eaptiauu, 
extract  of  grains  of  Paradise,  extract  of  orris-root,  extract  of  angelica  root,  sugar, 
dte,,  dte.  The  flavour  and  taste  of  the  genuine  liquors  require  to  be  imitated 
by  Ui6  exerciM  of  knowledge  that  may  be  called  scientific.  Various  guides  are  printed 
and  privately  supplied  to  members  of  the  trade,  particularly  in  London,  **  Palmer's 
Pubhcan's  Director,"  and  also  the  "  Vintners'  ana  Licensed  ViotuallerB*  Guide,'*  give 
the  following  recipes  for  ffin :  — 

«  Take  one  hundred  gallons  of  unsweetened  gin,  three  pounds  of  ooriander  seeds,  four 
ounees  of  bitter<almond  cake,  three  ounoes  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of  angalioa  ^ 
cassia,  one  ounce ;  orris-root  and  capsicums,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Steep  ue  seea 
(first  bruised),  in  a  portion  of  gin  for  six  days;  strain  and  press  them  out,  and  add  the 
then  add  eighteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Fine  witib  one  pound  of  alum,  and  four  onnoes  of 
salt  of  tartar,  dissolved  in  water.^' 

"  To  make  up  thirty  gallons  of  raw  spirits  into  eordtol  gin,  get  as  follows :— Two  .  

weights  of  oil  of  turpentme,  three  pennyweights  of  juniper  berries,  two  pennywei^ta  of 

of  vitriol,  two  pennyweights  of  oil  of  almonds,  one  pint  of  elder  flower  water ;  kul  the  l  

with  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  about  eight  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  twenty-five  gallom 
of  spirits,  one  in  five,  which  will  bear  five  gallons  of  water ;  rouse  it  well,  and,  in  order  to  fli 
it,  take  two  ounoes  of  alum  and  one  of  sslt  of  tartar;  boil  it  till  it  be  quite  white,  then  thio 
it  into  your  cask,  continually  stirring  it  for  ten  minutes ;  bung  it  up,  and  when  line  it  will  ] 
fit  for  use." 

But  should  the  gin,  from  too  much  water,  qr  other  cause,  lose  the  heads  or  heading  oai 
top  of  the  meafure,  when  drawn  for  use,  it  may  get  a  new  head  to  indicate  strength  thus • 
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"  Take  oU  of  Tltilorone  ctoasert  tpoonfol^'onedittoof  oommon  oil  of  almonds,  mix  them  well 
with  a  portion  of  spirita  of  wine,  and  add  the  whole  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  made-np  gin." 

Cogjtac  brandy  is  generally  adnlterated  with  the  cheaper  Spanish  aguardiente, 
Bonrdeaux  brandy,  old  nentral-fiayoured  mm,  rectified  spirits,  British  brandy-bitters, 
British  brandy^  cherry-laurel- water,  extract  of  almond  cake,  extract  of  capsicum,  extract 
of  grains  of  Paradise,  and  colouring  sugar.    The   Licensed  Yictuallers'  Guide'*  says — 

To  improve  the  flavour  of  brandy,  (which,  of  course,  has  been  zeduoed  in  quality  to  enlarge 
the  qnann^,  and  so  evade  the  tax  to  the  revenue,)  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  English 
saffron,  and  half  an  oonce  of  mace,  steeped  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy  for  ten  days,  ahJring 
it  onoe  or  twice  a  day ;  then  strain  it  throu^  a  linen  cloth,  and  add  one  ounce  of  terra 
japonica,  finely  powdered,  and  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  nitre ;  put  it  to  ten  gallons  of  brandy, 
aoiing,  at  the  same  time,  ten  pounds  of  prunes  bruised." 

And,  **  To  give  new  brandy  all  the  qualities  of  old ;  to  one  gallon  of  new  brandy  add  thirty 
drops  of  aqua  ammonia,  (volatile  smelling  liquor,)  shaking  it  well,  that  it  may  combine  with 
the  add,  on  which  the  taste  and  other  qualities  of  the  new  liquor  depend." 

However  pernicious  the  practice  of  intemperate  drinking  may  be,  even  with  the  best 
of  liquors,  the  effects  are  incomparably  more  deplorable  when  those  villainous  oompoonds 
are  imbibed.   Here  is  evidence : — 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  unprincipled  adulterations  of  food,  spirits,  malt  Uquors,  &o.,  that  a 
great  number  of  sudden  deaths,  which  are  constantly  happening  in  and  about  the  metropolis, 
Is  assignable.  The  adulteration,  it  is  true,  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  instant  death  :>  but  it 
operates  slowly,  and  silently,  and  imperceptibly,  so  as  not  to  excite  sufficient  suspicion  and 
inqnizy  respecting  the  cause.  This  is  a  remark  founded  on  muoh  observation  and  very 
probable  grounds.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  awaken  public  attention  and  inquijy  respecting 
these  nefarious  transactions."— Oracle  of  Health. 

"  We  haye  reason  to  believe  that  the  drugn  with  which  the  ordinary  Muds  of  gin,  as  well  as 
malt  liquor,  are  univenally  adulterated,  have  greatly  tended  to  this  melancholy  result— the 
leeent  increase  of  insanity."— £«pori  of  the  Harwell  Lunatie  A$ifUm,  Middleaea. 

Rum  is  adnlterated  variously.  The  first  fraud^is  by  purchasing  low-priced  Leeward 
Island  rum,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  following  articles,  vending  it  as  fine  old 
Jamaica  rum  of  peculiar  softness  and  flavoor : — Ale,  porter,  shrub,  extract  of  orris-root, 
chmy-laurel-water,  extract  of  grains  of  Paradise,  or  capsicums.  Another  fraud,  common 
to  rum  and  brandy,  is  alleged  by  the  spirit  merchants  and  publicans  to  be  perpetrated  to 
a  great  extent  while  the  spirits  are  in  bond  at  Liverpool ;  so  also  at  bonded  eellus 
elwwhere.  The  publican  buys  a  ]^uneheon  of  rum  in  bond,  which  is  of  superior  quality ; 
on  paying  dutr  and  havine  it  to  his  house,  it  is  of  inferior  Quality.  The  merchant  from 
whom  he  purchased  may  have  had  no  access  to  it,  but,  whue  the  marks  and  material  of 
the  cask  are  undeniably  the  same,  and  it  has  been  under  the  Queen's  look  and  key,  it  has 
become  an  inferior  liquor  to  what  it  was  yesterday,  or  the  day  or  the  week  before ;  or 
the  cask  which  was  full  and  sound  when  the  purchase  was  maae,  has  suddenly  begun  to 
leak.  Several  gallons  are  wanting,  and  their  absence  is  ascribed  to  leakage.  Duty  is 
paid  as  if  no  pilferer's  hand  had  been  there.  Persons,  whose  wages  are  20i.  or  30s.,  or 
40s.  a  week,  who  occasionally  favour  publicans  with  their  private  friendship,  and  are 
known  to  spend  £2,  or  £3,  or  £4  a  week,  on  an  average,  besides  a  domestic  expenditure, 
equal  to  or  more  than  their  whole  wages,  indicate  the  channels  through  which  good  ram 
or  brandy  (which  other  merchants  hare  paid  for)  may  be  had  at  a  low  price;  or  they 
wodertake,  when  confidence  seems  firmly  established,  ana  the  trader  chooses  to  pay  them 
well,  to  cement  the  confidence  more  firmly,  by  taking  care  that  rum  or  brandy  purchased 
in  bond  shall  be  delivered  as  good  as  when  fint  tasted. 

One  result  of  such  practice  is,  that  the  honest  trader  cannot  hold  on  in  business 
againflt  his  nei^hboors  who  are  familiar  with  those  mysterious  agencies  of  cheapness ; 

fiul  in  businesB,  or,  throwing  honesty  to  the  door,  uiey  seek  an  initiation  into  the 
secrets  which  are  so  profitable  to  others«  And  thus  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
fraud  extend  from  one  to  another,  far  beyond  the  operations  of  those  who  are  its  first 
propagators.  Nor  does  it  remain  in  the  secret  cnannels  or*  under-currents  of  this 
particular  branch  of  merchandise ;  it  spreads  into  others,  and  developes  itself  throughout 
soeietT.  Apart  from  its  hindrance  to  commerce,  which  is  a  national  evil,  without  one 
quailing  characteristic,  the  Custom-house  system  is  a  moral  uptu^  infecting  the  trading 
public  b^ond  all  the  newer  of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  or  domestic  precept,  to 
counteract.  The  bonded  warehouses  are  doubtless  a  commercial  advantaffe  compared 
with  tiie  previous  systems  of  paying  duties  on  the  landing  of  goods  (of  which  notice  will 
be  taken  more  at  length  in  a  general  review  of  the  warehousing  system) ;  but  it  has 
brought  forth  other  results  not  contemplated  by  its  authors,  and  not  to  be  corrected  but 
by  the  entire  abolition  of  the  customs'  duties. 
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On  colonial  spirits  there  is  a  yaried  rate  of  duties  leyied  by  the  customs*  department, 
as  there  is  of  excise  duties ;  foreign  spirits  paying  156.  per  gallon  through  the  United 
Kinffdom,  as  already  stated.  Colonial  spirits  (chiefly  rum)  pay  8s.  2d.  per  gallon  in 
England,  4s.  in  Scotland,  and  3s.  in  Ireland.  The  excise  duties  on  British  spirits  aro 
7s.  6d.  in  England,  3b.  8d.  in  Sootland,  and  2s.  8d.  in  Ireland.  The  practical  operation 
of  those  varied  duties  is  a  complicated  system  of  obstruction  to  the  free  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  three  countries  in  many  other  commodities  than  spirits ;  an  escpensiTe 
staff  of  oflicers,  acting  under  yexatious  instructions,  being  employed  to  interrupt  and 
examine  whatever  they,  in  their  judgment — the  judgment  sound,  or  silly,  or  oapricioas — 
may  suspect.  The  association  might  adduce  numerous  instances  of  tiiis  vexatious 
interruption  to  trade,  as  experienced  at  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  but  one,  at  present,  wiU 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  rest. 

In  Oct.  last  (1849)  66  cases,  containing  182  dozen  of  different  kinds  of  wine,  were 
sent  by  steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  for  shipment  to  New  Orleans.  In  due  time 
the  cases  were  safely  landed  from  the  steamer,  ana  laid  alongside  the  vessel  bound  for 
that  port.  To  put  them  on  board  seemed  the  natural  way  of  forwarding  them  to 
their  destination,  and  of  allowing  the  vessel  to  sail,  which,  if  delayed,  was  subject  to 
demurrage.  But  no;  the  regulauons  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Customs  demanded 
another  mode  of  procedure — the  wine  baring  come  from  Scotland.  Each  case  was  opened, 
and  each  bottle  in  the  case  separately  examined,  many  of  them  tasted,  and  aU  at  the 
owner's  expense.  Duty  was  charged  upon  each  bottle  broken,  or  miscounted,  inrolving 
in  the  66  cases  (as  the  wine  had  been  imported  in  different  ships)  four  "  deficiency 
entries,"  with  all  the  encumbrance  and  delay  of  slips,*'  warrants,"  and  a  mass  of 
other  writing,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Chancery  law-suit  than  the 
simple  transactions  of  a  merchant.  To  put  that  wine  on  board  shin  was  not  more  than 
a  reasonable  hour's  work,  if  so  much.  But  to  conform  to  such  regulations  of  the  customs 
as  were  enforced  (the  outwards  officeYs  taking  the  examination  of  the  ooastwaiters, 
though  they,  too,  had  they  acted  strictly  to  their  instructions,  should  have  gone  similsxly 
over  the  wine  with  a  like  delay),  this  work  required  the  services  of  one  clerk,  one  ware- 
houseman, and  three  porters,  three  entire  days ;  besides  the  assistance  of  a  customs' 
broker  part  of  the  time ;  a  customs'  officer  to  watch  the  wine  at  night,  and  the  coast- 
waiters  all  the  time ;  the  owner  was  charged  8s.  6d.  per  night  for  the  customs'  watch- 
man, though  he  had  no  need  of  such  service.  The  whole  cost  of  transferring  that  wine 
from  the  Glasgow  steamer  to  the  ship  was  £5  5s.  8d. ;  of  which  £1  Os.  lOd.  went  as 
duty,  and  5s.  6d.  for  a  bond  stamp.  It  is  said  that  the  shipper  in  this  case  escaped 
ratner  cheaply,  and  that  others  in  similar  circumstances  have  paid  much  more,  which,  is 
quite  possible. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  indirect  taxes  leried  by  our 
revenue  system  are  required  for  the  expenses  of  collection.  This  is  enormous^  but  that 
estimate  extends  only  to  the  cost  of  the  revenue  department,  which,  in  the  instance  just 
adduced,  was  seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  on  £1  6s.  4d.,  the  amount  paid  into  the  revenoe 
exchequer ;  whereas  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  wine  was  £3  IQs.  4d.,  in  addition  to  the 
duty  and  bond  stamp,  a  loss  arising  directly  out  of  the  revenue  system  of  indirect  taxation. 
Had  there  been  demurrage  to  pay,  as  is  often  the  case  through  vessels  being  delayed  b^  Uie 
revenue  officers,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.  In  estimating  what  indirect 
taxation  costs  the  country,  all  such  expenses  should  be  reckoned.  Into  this,  however, 
the  Association  do  not  enter  in  the  present  section. 

To  prevent  the  transfer  of  spirits  on  which  the  low  duties  are  paid  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land into  England,  no  spirits  are  to  pass  between  Scotland  and  England  except  by  aaa  ; 
the  removal  can  only  be  done  in  vessels  of  not  less  than  sixty  tons  burthen,  or  in  casks 
not  less  than  twenty  gallons,  or  in  bottles  entered  in  the  cargo  book  as  part  of  the  cargo. 
Spirits  removed  contrary  'to  these  prorisions  are  forfeited,  and  persons  concerned  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100,  or  treble  value.  No  such  spirits  are  to  be  conveyed  from 
Ireland  into  Scotland,  or  from  either  into  England,  but  under  the  same  regulaUons  and 
penalties.  So  says  the  act  of  Parliament,  x  et  it  is  alleged  that  spirits  are  so  removed. 
Smuggling  is  prevalent.  Numerous  officers  are  employed  to  prevent  it  and  eannoC 
Railway  trains  are  stopped  upon  the  borders,  and  luggage  sometimes  confiscated  and 
Mssengers  fined.  Tet  smuggling  continues.  The  high  duties  of  excise  and  customs  in 
England,  act  (with  the  comparaUvely  low  duties  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^  as  boontieB 
upon  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling.  When  the  excise  duties  were  high  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  those  countries  abounded  with  illicit  stills.     Drunkenness,  and  vice  in  sdl 
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the  thapei  of  whioh  it  is  the  offiipriog  of  drankenness,  abounded  alto.  It  is  no  longer 
profltame  to  work  illicit  stills  to  any  ^at  extent  in  those  countries,  and  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  improving.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  would  entirely  extinguiih  them, 
and  so  also  in  England,  where  they  are  yet  common ;  and  that  line  of  refenue  guards 
upon  the  English  and  Scottish  boraers  would  be  remoyed  to  allow  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
eoane  of  countries  whioh  are  otherwise  one.  With  the  disappearance  of  those  reyenua 
guards,  and  the  smuggling  whioh  surrounds  them,  there  would  disappear  many  incentiyes 
to  lawlessness,  idleness,  and  dissipation,  which  still  characterize  the  hereditary  smugglers 
on  the  borders.  So  also  in  the  Irish  Channel,  on  both  shores ;  and  in  the  isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  Honest  commerce  and  innocent  persons  are  continually  intei- 
mpted ;  their  propert}^  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  frequently  confiscated — property  which 
may  only  haye  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  alongside,  or  to  haye  had  placed  beside  it, 
the  contraband  goods  of  other  persons. 

Not  the  least  objectionable  cnaracteristic  of  the  system  is  the  employment  and  retain- 
ing of  spies,  to  prowl  about  and  entrap  the  honest,  as  well  as  tne  illegal  or  unwary 
trader.  In  connection  with  the  trade  fraods  which  grow  out  of  this  yicious  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  through  traders  selling  spurious  wines  or  spirits  for  genuine  foreign, 
(the  duties  being  high  bounties  to  repa^  them  for  the  fraud,)  the  spy  practices  afford 
some  curioutt  illustrations.  The  following  is  one  of  them,  with  wmcn  we  at  present 
conclude : — 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  confectioner  was  charged  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
Liyerpool,  bv  two  excise  officers,  with  the  offence  of  selling  foreign  wine  without  a 
licence.  They  had  entered  his  shop  in  their  capacity  of  hired  spies  and  informers, 
ordered,  paid  for,  and  drank  the  wine.  They  forthwith  laid  informations,  in  hope  of  the 
penalty,  or  such  liberal  allowances  as  might  fall  to  their  share.  They  were  disappointed. 
The  confectioner,  in  defence,  proyed  the  .wine  to  be  a  fraud  upon  those  who  drank  it  as 
foreign  wine.  He  satisfied  the  magistrate  that,  though  he  was  a  cheat,  he  only  defrauded 
his  customers — not  the  reyenue.   He  walked  out  of  court  acquitted." 

SECTION  XXVI. 

PBOTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON  CHEESE,  BUTTER,  CLOVER-SEEDS,  TIMBER, 
&c.,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  REYENUE  INJUSTICE. 

The  Association  has  directed  attention  to  the  eril  effects  of  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  on  the  articles  yielding  revenue  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  sterling  or  up- 
wards—coffee, sugar,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  timber,  bricks,  mdt,  paper,  and  soap ; 
sJoo  windows  and  stamps.  There  remain  licences  and  assessed  taxes  other  tiian  that  on 
windows,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  section. 

In  the  present  they  refer  briefly  to  the  other  articles  in  the  tariff  of  customs.  These 
number  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  general  terms,  but  thousands  in  their  seyeral  yarieties, 
oocasionin|f  perpetual  inconvenience,  mistakes,  delays,  obstructions,  expenses  and  losses 
in  classifying  them  under  the  general  Iveads  of  the  tariff.  Most  of  them  are  alleged— the 
Association  need  not  say  how  erroneously — ^to  be  protective  duties,  for  the  benefit  of 
native  industry.  The  present  complaints  of  affricnltural  distress  maj,  however,  exoase  a 
few  remarks  on  one  class  of  articles  which  stifl  retain  their  places  in  tiie  tariff,  sabject 
to  duties  which  are  called  protective* 

The  duties  are  on  these  articles  as  follow Butter,  10s.  per  owt.  foreign,  and  2s.  6d. 
colonial;  cheese,  6s.  per  cwt.  foreign,  and  Is.  6d.  colonial;  currants,  16s.  per  owt ; 
api^es,  6d.  per  bushel  forei^  and  2d.  colonial ;  pears,  6d.  foreign,  3d.  colonial ;  other 
fruit  which  may  compete  with  British  grown,  £6  per  cent. ;  eggs,  lOd.  per  120  foreign, 
2id.  colonial ;  poultiy,  £6  per  cent,  foreign,  £2|  per  oent.  colonial ;  potato  flour.  Is. 
per  cwt. ;  starcb,  10s.  per  cwt. ;  hams,  7s.  per  cwt.  foreign,  28.  per  cwt  colonial  $  honey, 
IDs.  per  cwt  foreign,  6s.  per  cwt.  colonial ;  tallow.  Is.  6a.  per  cwt  foreign.  Id.  colonial ; 
yinegar,  £4  4s.  per  tun;  onions,  6d.  per  bushel  iforeiflni,  3d.  colonial;  seeds,  mustard. 
Is.  3d.,  canary,  carroway,  carrot,  clover,  grass,  leek,  and  onion,  6s.  per  owt  foreign,  and 
2s.  6d.  colonial ;  other  seeds,  not  enumerated,  £6  per  cent,  foreign,  and  £2i  per  cent 
eolonial ;  liquorice,  20s.  per  cwt  foreign,  10s.  colonial. 

All  those  articles  come  directly  into  consumption  as  food,  or,  being  prepared  from  the 
raw  material  of  food  for  manufacturing  purposes,  are  intended,  through  the  duties  levied 
on  them,  to  affect  the  price  of  food ;  on  which  ground,  were  there  no  other  objection, 
the  duties  are  indefensible.  But  there  are  other  objections :  the  expense  of  collection, 
the  obstruction  to  a  free  intercourse  between  England  and  our  nearest  oontinentsl 
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neighboim  in  the  daily  steam-packets  plying  on  the  channel,  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  delay  of  perishable  articles  (as  fresh  fruit  and  eggs).  These  are  one  class  of  objec- 
tions ;  but  the  most  forcible  objection  to  the  protective  duties  on  most  of  the  abore 
articles  is  this,  that  they  are  a  tax  falling  peculiarly  heavy  upon  the  classes  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  protect — the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  dairy  districts  of  England  are  confined  to  five  or  six  counties,  and  only  to  portions 
of  those  counties,  as  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Leicesterslure,  smaller 
portions  of  Wilts.,  Somerset,  and  Devon ;  to  protect  the  dairy  farmers  of  which,  all 
the  corn-growing  farmers,  garden  cultivators  and  labourers,  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes  of  the  kingdom,  must  pay  the  tax  upon  foreign  cheese,  or  an  increase 
of  price  equivalent  to  that  tax  upon  English  cheese.  It  has  been  admitted  in  evidence 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  less  than  one  in  ten  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom 
make  their  own  cheese,  so  that  more  than  mne  fanners,  and  almost  all  agricultural 
labourers,  are  taxed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  one. 

Butter  is  generally  made  on  each  faxm  for  the  consumption  of  the  farmer's  family,  but 
not  for  the  labourers.  That  for  domestic  consumption  need  not  occupy  attention.  If 
butter  be  raised  in  price  by  the  duty,  and  were  it  true  (which  it  is  not)  that  the  labourer 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  duty,  higher  wages  to  enable  him  to  purchase  it,  (the  pro- 
tective argument,)  it  would  simply  end  in  this — ^that  the  agricultural  labourer  gained 
nothing,  while  all  other  consumers  of  butter  paid  more  than  the  natural  price  for  it,  in 
addition  to  an  expensive  staff  of  officers  to  interrupt  commerce  in  levying  a  duty  on  foreign 
butter. 

In  the  articles  of  seeds,  grasses,  clover,  and  carrots  particularly,  the  ar^fument  is 
equally  conclusive ;  whUe  the  policy  of  taxinfir  a  large  number  of  agriculturuts  for  a 
small  number  is  not  less  absurd.  It  is  onlyin  fent,  in  limited  districts  of  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Berkshire,  Surrey,  Wilts.,  and  Hampshire,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  southern  counties,  where  clover  seed  is  grown  for  the  market.  All  the 
agriculturists  of  the  rest  of  England,  all  Scotland,  and  all  Ireland,  are  taxed  by  the 
duty  on  clover  seed  for  those  limited  districts  of  southern  counties  I — while,  again,  we 
have  commerce  interrupted,  and  an  expensive  revenue  system  kept  up,  that  the  smaller 
number  of  farmers  may  levy  a  tax  upon  the  greater  numoer. 

The  same  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  hops  and  malt.  The  small  number  who 
grow  hops,  with  the  larger  yet  limited  number  who  grow  barley  for  malt,  are  opposed  to 
the  number  greater  than  both  who  do  not  grow  hops  or  malting  barley.  But  upon  these 
and  similar  taxed  articles  the  Association  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adduce 
further  evidence.  The  principle  of  protection  to  industry  "  has  no  longer  a  spark  of 
vitality ;  it  is  dead  and  buried,  and,  though  exhumed  by  the  Protectionists,  under  the 
delusion  that  it  was  buried  alive  and  might  be  resuscitated,  it  is  all  over.  Protection  is 
dead,  and  must  be  re-interred,  never  more  to  be  recalled  to  this  side  its  grave. 

Nor  would  indirect  taxation — duties  for  revenue— ^zist  longer,  if  they  were  as  gener- 
ally understood. 

In  the  present  section  the  Council  of  the  Association  will  adduce  some  of  the  miscel- 
laneous evidence  which  crowds  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  from  their  own 
experience  in  mercantile  operations,  exhibiting  the  evil  influences  of  our  revenue  system. 

On  the  timber  duties  they  have  already  commented  at  considerable  length.  But,  as 
timber  is  still  taxed  for  the  protection  of  certain  colonial  interests,  and  as  some  of  the 
revenue  regulations  in  respect  of  timber  are  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  trade,  they  return 
to  the  subject  briefly. 

Taxes  upon  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures  have  been  condemned  even  by  the  legia* 
lature  since  the  days  of  Huskisson,  and  by  reasoning  reformers  long  before.  The  tax  on 
timber  could  not  have  answered  its  purpose  more  completely  had  it  been  specially  designed 
(since  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  and  registry  laws)  to  give  the  foreign  mechanic  a 
bounty  against  our  own.  Indeed,  the  duty  ii  designed  to  prevent  us  from  obtaining 
timber  from  the  nearest  neighbouring  nations,  that  we  may  be  compelled  to  take  that  of 
an  inferior  quality  from  a  more  distant  colony,  that  colony,  in  turn,  costing  us  an 
expensive  military  and  civil  service,  that  we  may  retain  it  for  the  benefit  of  using  its 
timber  1  There  is  in  this  a  combination  of  injustice  and  folly  deserving  of  the  severest 
censure. 

Moreover,  the  timber-tax  is  yexatiously  capricious.  Builders  must  pay  duty  or  use 
bad  wood,  but  cabinet-makers  import  the  choicest  woods  without  let  or  hindrance.  Ship- 
builders are  less  favoured.  Teak,  cedar,  and  mahogany  they  may  use ;  but  the  fine 
Italian  oak,  Qovernment,  apparently,  wish  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  for  the  dockyards, 
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where  it  u  constuned  abnndantlT.  In  like  manner  the  private  ship-boilder  is  denied  the 
ue  of  American  pitch-pine  planks,  Dantzic  deals,  Biga  and  Norwegian  masts  and  soars, 
imlesB  on  payment  of  a  tax  adding  most  seriously  to  their  cost ;  while  treenails  Aong 
wooden  pins  nsed  for  fastening  the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  timbers)  have,  evidently,  been 
Mleeted  to  show  what  collective  parliamentary  wisdom  can  accomplish  when  fully  exerted. 
Two  parcels  of  this  article  were  lately  imported  in  the  same  ship  from  the  same  country. 
They  were  hardly  to  be  distingmshed  by  an  unpractised  eye ;  yet  one  is  taxed  thirty 
per  eera.,  or  thereabouts ;  the  other,  the  better  and  more  valuable,  is  admitted  yre«  / 

Coopers  have  their  staves  free  of  duty,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  seventy-two  inches 
in  length.  Mark  the  effect  of  such  capricious  revenue  regulations,  bearing  in  mind  that 
aU  revenae  regulations  must,  in  like  manner,  affect  commerce  and  industey  somewhere, 
10  long  as  they  continue.  A  Liverpool  firm  lately  received  a  consignmei^t  of  such 
staves,  prepared  in  the  forests  of  Kentucky.  The  men  who  cut  them,  knowing  that  if 
less  than  the  specified  length  they  would  be  of  less  value  for  their  intended  purpose,  and 
not  ktuming  the  greater  danger  in  the  other  direction,  very  naturally  gave  good 
measure.  On  landbg  the  staves  at  liverpool,  they  proved,  most  of  them,  to  be  one, 
two,  three,  and  a  few  even  four  inches  more  than  the  legal  length.  The  customs*  officers 
intercepted  them,  they  were  liable  to  duty,  and  that  duty  was  fully  twenty  per  cent, 
upon  the  value. 

To  begin  with  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  and  capricious  decisions  of  the 
authorities  upon  those  staves.  They  were  first  seized  as  contraband ;  next,  they  were 
released  on  application,  and  permitted  to  be  bonded ;  thus  giving  the  importers  the 
option  of  paying  the  duty,  or  selling  for  export  if  they  could.  This  not  being  always 
practicable,  and  never,  except  at  a  reduced  price,  the  merchants  applied  to  the  com- 
minioners  of  customs  for  leave  to  cut  the  staves  to  the  legal  dimensions,  at  their  own 
expense,  with  a  view  to  their  being  admitted  to  entry  duty  free.  This  permission  the 
Hon.  Board  of  Customs  peremptorily  refused  ;  they  seldom  do  anything  else.  Their 
special  function  seems  to  be  (it  is  so  in  practice,  though  it  might  not  have  been  specially 
ia^pied  so^,  to  torment  and  harass  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and  to  throw  every 
ponble  difficulty  in  the  way  of  business.  In  this  they  execute  their  functions,  not  only 
aocording  to  law,  but  with  rigour ;  not  only  rigorously,  but  with  extreme  zeal. 

From  the  Board  of  Customs  the  merchants  betook  themselves  with  the  same  request 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  allowed  the  same  indulgence  to  the  same  parties, 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  three  years  ago.  But  at  present,  there  beine  no 
one  at  the  Treasury  with  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  business,  it  is  understood  that, 
instead  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  revenue  boards,  their  lordships  are  completely 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners,  to  whose  narrow  red-tapery  they  defer  in 
all  meekness.  After  waiting  fully  a  month  for  an  answer,  the  permission  sought  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  staves  had  been  landed  on  a  free-entry,  and  that  the 
excess  in  length  had  only  been  discovered  by  the  customs'  officers  afterward,  implying 
that  the  parties  were  aware  of  the  fact,  and  had  attempted  to  land  and  pass  them 
surreptitiously— in  other  words,  to  smuggle  them.  This  offensive  imputation  was 
disclaimed  bx  return  of  post,  and  documentary  evidence  of  its  falsehood  submitted,  in 
shape  of  the  original  invoice  and  letter  of  adrice ;  but,  after  another  fortnight's  con- 
sideration, their  lordships  confirmed  their  preyious  decision,  this  time,  however,  being 
discreet  enough  to  assign  no  reason  for  their  judgment. 

After  the  waste  of  two  months  of  time,  all  that  correspondence,  rent,  and  interest, 
the  importers  measured  each  stave,  and  found  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  admissible 
free,  which,  after  some  demur,  were  delivered  to  them  and  immediately  sold;  the 
remainder  stUl  lie  in  bond,  and  may  finally  be  made  into  casks  at  Cape  Town,  or 
elsewhere.* 

What  good  purpose  is  served  by  putting  merchants  to  such  expense,  trouble,  and  loss, 
while  nothing  is  gained  thereby— not  one  penny  of  revenue — passes  ordinary  compre- 
hension. If  Downing-street  or  the  Custom-house  can  tell,  they  must  have  a  physical 
and  mental  sense  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  unjust,  iniquitous  legal  rules ;  one  discarded  in  practice,  and 
condemned  in  principle,  in  the  jurisprudence  even  of  semi-barbarous  nations,  is 
established,  and  rigidly  acted  upon,  by  the  Bevenue  Commissioners.   This  is,  that 

*  These  staves  have  since  been  sent  to  the  distant  island  of  Jersey,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  iMen  wise  or  fortunate  enough  to  have  no  GuBtom-honse,  to  be  there  cut  to  legal 
dimensioDS,  and  zetomed  to  Liverpool,  which  the  law  allows ;  but,  a  purchaser  offering, 
were  ultimately  iold  in  Jersey,  duty  free,  in  spite  of  the  Honoarable  Board  and  Treasury. 
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all  plaintiffg  or  defendantB  in  actions  at  law  with  them  shall  be  oondemned  in  oosta, 
no  matter  how  righteous  the  cause  of  such  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  and  no  matter 
how  the  judgment  may  be  given.  There  is  at  present,  a  tea  ease  pending,  whioh 
inToWes  this  iniqaitoos  resolt ;  and,  as  other  rules  and  prinoiples  of  the  rsTenoe 
system  are  inyolred  in  it,  the  Association  refers  to  it  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
concerned,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  in  opening  the  public  eyes. 

On  the  80th  of  December,  1848,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harrisons  and  Grosfield,  of 
Liyerpool,  forwarded  forty  chests  of  tea,  under  bond,  by  the  London  and  Noiih- 
Westem  and  Caledonian  Bailways,  for  Leith.  Bonded  goods  can  only  be  remored 
from  one  bonding  port  to  another.  That  tea  might  be  for  an  Edinburgh  merdhani, 
or  for  some  other  dealer  in  a  town  nearer  Liverpool  than  licith  was ;  but  it  must 
incur  the  expense  of  going  farther  than  required,  because  the  duty  had  not  been 
paid.  The  duty  on  tea  adds  two-thirda  to  its  price,  consequently,  to  take  it  out  of 
bond  before  selling  it  for  consumption,  is  to  invest  at  the  loss  of  interest,  risk  of  bad 
debts,  and  insurance,  an  additional  capital  twice  the  amount  of  that  which  provided 
manufactured  goods  and  a  ship — manned,  victualled,  and  insured  the  ship  to  go  to 
China ;  which  procured  there  a  cargo  of  tea,  victualling,  manning,  and  insuring  the 
ship  and  cargo  again ;  which  paid  port  charges  and  profits  upon  its  own  use : — to 
take  the  tea  out  of  bond  requires  an  additional  capital,  at  least  two  or  very  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  which  did  all  this.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  additional 
capital  is  not  advanced  to  the  Government  as  duty  until  the  tea  is  about  to  pass  into 
the  retailer's  hands  to  be  sold  for  consumption. 

At  the  Edinburgh  railway  station  the  forty  chests  of  tea  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Messrs.  Harrisons  and  Grosfield  had  given  bond  to  the  customs  for  the  duty,  namely, 
that  it  would  not  come  into  consumption  between  the  two  ports,  Liverpool  and 
Leith.  The  railway  company  were  answerable  to  that  firm  for  its  safety, and  will  be 
the  ultimate  losers.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  merchants  are  liable  to  the 
Bevenue  Board  for  the  duty,  and  must  pay  it,  though  the  tea  was  consumed  by  fire. 
There  is  no  special  law  relating  to  the  conveyance  and  loss  of  bonded  goods  by 
railways.  But,  in  a  Treasury  order  of  1832,  it  is  stated  to  be  "  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-Qeneral,  that  warehoused  ^oods  sent  coastwise,  and  lost  at 
sea  on  the  voyage,  are  to  be  considered  as  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioners,  and  that  the  bond  cannot  be  enforced."  A  subsequent  act  of 
Parliament  and  Treasury  order  state  the  same,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
law  only  seeks  to  recover  the  bond  in  eases  where  goods  lost  in  transit  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  Twelve  months  have  been  wasted  in  deputations  to  the  Board  and 
the  Treasuiy,  but  their  decision  is  still  that  the  merchants  must  pay  the  duty  upon 
the  burned  tea.  Were  the  case  tried  before  a  common  or  special  jury,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  verdict  would  be  in  accordance  with  law  and  justice,  both  of 
which  the  merchants  have  on  their  side ;  but  if  they  go  to  law  in  the  case  and 
obtain  judgment  in  their  favour,  they  will  have  to  pay  their  costs,  probably 
amounting  to  as  much  as  the  bond  now  in  dispute,  to  wit,  £830,  on  the  forty  cheats 
of  tea. 

What  despotic  ruler  is  there  in  the  world, — ^what  tyrant  known  to  history, — ^what 
Skyloeh  of  poet's  fancy  is  there  insisting  on  the  bond  and  trampling  on  law  and  justiae, 
more  outrageous  than  this  despotic  Bevenue  Board  in  oonstitutional  England  ? 


LICENCES:  DUTIES  ON  HOBSES,  OABBIAGES,  SEBYANTS,  Ae. 

The  excise  licenees  are  as  follow Auctioneers ^  £10 ;  brewers  of  strong  beer,  not 
exceeding  twenty  barrels,  10s. ;  twenty  to  fifty  barrels,  £1 ;  fifty  to  a  hundred 
barrels,  £1  10s. ;  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  barrels,  £2 ;  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  barrels,  £3;  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  barrels,  £7  lOs. ;  five 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  £11  58. ;  seven  thousand  five  hundred  to 
ten  thousand,  £15 ;  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand,  £80;  brewers  of  table-beer, ' 
not  exceeding  twenty  barrels,  lOs.,  and  exceeding  one  hundred,  £2;  brewers, 
retailing  beer,  £5  5s. ;  sellers  of  strong  beer,  not  being  brewers,  £8  3s. ;  retaiieni, 
rent  under  £20,  £1 ;  rent  above  £20,  £3  8s. 

Coffee,  tea,  eoeoa,  or  pepper  dealers,  lis. 

MaUsters,  from  2s.  6d.  to  JS4  10s. ;  papermakers,  £4  ;  soapmakers,  £4 ;  distillers 
fad  rectifiers,  £10 ;  spirit  dealers,  not  retailers,  £10;  spirit  retailers,  from  £2  2s, 
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(under  £20  of  rent)  io  £10  10s.  (at  £50  of  rent  and  upwards) ;  stillmakers,  IDs. ; 
persons  using  stills,  not  rectifiers  or  distillers,  10s. ;  retailers  of  sweets,  £1  Is. 

Stage  earriages,  original  lioenoe,  £8  88. ;  supplementary  ditto,  5s.  ;-Aot  eieaej 
mile  licensed  to  travel,  1^. 

Tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturers : — To  those  who  manofaotnre  not  exceeding 
20,0Oe  lbs.,  £5;  from  20,000  to  40,000  lbs.,  £10;  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs., 
£10  ; — ^tobacco  dealers,  5s. 

Vinegar  makers,  £5. 

Wine. — Dealers  in  foreign  wines,  not  having  spirit  and  beer  licences,  £10; 
retailers,  having  beer  licence,  bat  without  spirit  licence,  £4  43. ;  wine  retailers,  with 
licence  for  beer  and  spirits.  £2  28. ;  passage-yeesels,  (riyer-steamers,  canal-boats, 
&e.,)  in  which  liquors  and  tobacco  are  sold,  £1. 

So  far  as  licences  are  a  police  regulation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  retain  them,  or 
to  substitute  such  magisterial  superrision  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  to  the 
protectidn  of  public  morals.  Into  that  question  the  Association  does  not  enter. 
They  object  to  all  licences  whatsoever  as  an  impost  for  revenue. 

Bankers,  under  the  stamp  duties;  issuing  notes,  pay  £30  for  licence ;  appraisers, 
£2;  pawnbrokers,  £7  10s.;  attorneys  from  £4  to  £12;  dealers  in  gold  or  silver 
plate,  above  2  oz.  of  gold,  or  30  oz.  of  silver,  £5  15s. ;  ditto,  under  ditto,  £2  6s. 

Under  the  assessed  taxes,  every  horse-dealer  exercising  that  calling  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  pays  £25 ;  persons  elsewhere  exercistDg  the  said  business,  £12  lOs. 
Every  dealer  in  game  pays  £2 ;  but  certificated  persons  (licensed  to  kill)  may  sell  game 
to  licensed  dealers,  if  paying  a  duty  of  £3  18s.  6d.  and  the  additional  impost  of 
ten  per  cent.  Persons  are  licensed  to  kill  game  by  payment  of  £3  18s.  6d.  (with 
ten  per  cent,  added),  under  certain  modifications.  They  may  kill  hares  on  their 
own  land,  or  on  land  in  their  owii  occupation ;  or  (in  Scotland  only)  may,  by  written 
authority  from  the  landowner,  kill  hares  without  hcence  anywhere.  Gamekeepers, 
if  otherwise  charged  as  servants,  pay  £1  5s.  The  duty  on  servants  is,  for  eveiy 
male  in  the  capacity  of  maitre  d'hotel,  house  steward,  master  of  the  horse,  groom 
of  the  chamber,  valet  de  chanibre,  butler,  under  butler,  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
confectioner,  cook,  house  porter,  footman,  running  footman,  coachman,  groom, 
poetillioD,  stable-boy,  or  helper  in  the  stables,  of  the  master  or  mistress,  gardener, 
park-keeper,  gamekeeper,  huntsman  or  whipper-in,  £1  4s.  for  one ;  £1  lis.  each 
for  two ;  £1  ISs.  each  for  three,  rising  to  £3 16s.  6d.  each  for  eleven  servants.  The 
Association  do  not  allege  this  graduated  scale— increasing  as  the  number  of  servants 
increase — to  be  unfair,  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  wealthy  have 
increased  their  taxes  according  to  the  outward  signs  of  their  wealth ;  and  it  is 
noticed  here  because  it  (with  the  duties  on  horses  and  carriages,  assessed  in  the 
same  ratio)  is  frequently  referred  to  as  evidences  of  the  excess  of  taxation  borne  by 
the  aristocracy.   To  this  point  they  will  presently  recur. 

£1  4s.  is  payable  for  every  male  (employed  as  in  the  foregoing),  and  not  being  a 
servant  to  his  employer,  if  the  employer  shall  otherwise  be  chargeable  with  &e 
foregoing  duties  on  servants,  or  for  any  carriage,  or  for  more  than  one  horse  kept 
for  riding  or  drawing  any  carriage.  If.  the  employer  be  not  chargeable  with  such 
other  duties,  then  ten  shillings  is  payable  for  every  such  person.  All  above  eleven 
in  number  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  the  eleventh — £8  168.  6d.  each.  Bachelors 
pay  £1  extra  for  each  servant.  From  this  Boman  Catholic  clergymen  are  exempted* 
Waiters  in  taverns  are  assessed  at  £1 10s.  each.  Coachmen,  let  on  job,  £l  5s. 
eaeh ;  but  there  are  exemptions :  the  first  of  them  is  curious : — 

*' Any  male  servant  employed  in  any  of  the  eapaeiUea  mentloiied  above,  or  as  waiter  or 
ocoasional  servant,  or  as  coachman  or  dnver,  let  to  hlie,  by  a  person  raiding  in  the  poriih  in 
which  9ueh  waU  iervant  ihall  have  a  legal  eettlement.  niovlaea  sach  servant  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  yeara  before  the  25th  of  May  in  the  year  for  which  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  made." 

This  provision,  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  local  poor  rate,  provides  the  self- 
taxer  with  a  liurge  proportion  of  his  servants  duty  free ;  hence  so  many  lads  intro- 
duced into  domestic  service  in  the  country,  and  so  many  adult  servants,  out  of  place, 
thrown  into  London.  Any  male  servant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  also  ex- 
empt if  he  be  the  son  of  his  employer,  and  he  be  employed  as  a  waiter,  or  occasional 
servant,  or  in  any  of  the  capacities  first  enumerated.  Drivers,  employed  by  any 
person  licensed  to  let  horses  for  hire,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  post-horse  duty  is 
payable,  are  exempted. 
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The  licence  to  keep  horses  is  imposed  thus  :—£l  Ss.  9d.  for  one  horse,  £2  7b.  3d.  for 
each  of  two,  £2  128.  3d.  for  each  of  three,  £2  158.  9d.  for  each  of  four,  and  so  on  until 
the  number  of  horses  is  twenty,  at  which  the  duty  is  £3  68.  each,  and  continues  to  be  the 
same  for  each  horse  aboTe  twenty.  Bace-horses  are  assessed  at  £3  lOs.  each  ;  horses  let 
for  hire,  without  paying  post-horse  duty,  £1  8s.  9d.  ;  horses  rode  by  butchers  in  their 
trade,  £1  8s.  9d. ;  where  two  only  are  kept,  the  second  at  lOs.  6d. ;  horses  for  riding, 
not  exceeding  the  height  of  thirteen  hands,  each  £1  Is. ;  other  horses  and  mules, 
thirteen  hands  high,  each  lOs.  6d. 

But  there  are  exemptions : — The  legislative  rent-owners  seem  to  have  dealt  conscien- 
tiously, if  not  severely  with  themsdves,  in  taxing  their  horses  and  servants  on  *a 
graduated  scale,  rising  according  to  the  outward  signs  of  their  wealth.  This  is  a  virtue 
worthy  of  all  admiration  in  those  who  live  upon  rent,  and  have  made  their  own  laws; 
yet,  somehow,  they  have  contrived  to  exempt  the  horses  and  carriages  by  which  the  rent 
IS  made.  This  is  not  complained  of,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  uiose  taxes  (including 
window  duties  on  farm  houses)  are  a  relief  to  productive  industry ;  the  fact  that  they  are 
exempted  to  give  the  tenant-farmer  the  means  of  producing  more  corn  to  pay  more  rent, 
is  a  proof  that  the  landowners  understand,  clearly  enough,  the  taxes  upon  the  sources  of 
production  are  obstructive  to  profitable  industry  ;  it  is  to  carry  this  principle  beyond 
partiality,  to  apply  it  to  the  sources  and  processes  of  all  indiutryf  that  this  Association  exists. 

**  Bxemptioru  from  the  Hone  Horses  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  or  by 

market  gardeners  In  their  business ;  farm  horses,  occasionally  used  for  drawing  boidens,  or 
let  for  drawing,  if  not  used  for  drawing  any  carriage  chargeable  with  duty ;  horses  used  for 
riding  or  drawing  any  carriage  not  chargeable  with  duty,  by  any  tenant  of  a  farm,  at  a  radc 
rent  under  £503  a  year,  provided  he  keep  only  one  such  horse,  and  have  no  income  above 
£100  a  year  from  any  other  source ;  horse  for  riding  by  a  bailiff,  shepherd,  or  herd ;  horse  for 
the  purpose  of  riding,  or  drawing  any  carriage  not  chargeable  with  duty  by  any  clergyman 
(including  Dissenters),  provided  he  keep  only  one  such  horse,  and  have  an  income  under 
£1^0  per  annum ;  mares  kept  for  breeding ;  horses  kept  by  licensed  postmasters  may  be  used 
for  husbandry,  and  for  drawing  fuel,  manure,  com,  or  fodder,  free  of  duty." 

Carriages  with  four  whieUt  or  more,  are  assessed  at  £6  for  one,  £6  10s.  for  each  of 
two,  £7  for  each  of  three,  £7  lOs.  for  each  of  four,  £7  17s.  6d.  for  each  of  five,  £9  Is.  6d. 
for  each  of  nine,  and  so  on  at  the  same  rate  for  any  number  of  such  carriages.  For 
every  additional  body  used  in  the  same  carriage  £3  ds.  Four-wheeled  carriages  kept  to 
be  let  for  hire,  with  post  horses,  each  £3.  If  drawn  by  one  horse,  each  £4  lOi.  Car- 
riages let  by  coachmakers,  without  horses,  each  £6. 

Carriages  toith  two  wheels, — Each  carriage  for  private  use,  £3  5s. ;  ditto,  kept  for 
hire,  with  post  horses,  £3  ;  ditto,  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  or  mulee,  £4  lOs. ;  for 
every  additional  body  used  in  the  same  carriage,  £1  lis.  6d. 

Low  wheels  and  small  horses, — Four-wheeled  carriages,  with  each  wheel  of  less 
diameter  than  thirty  inches,  drawn  by  ponies  or  mules,  above  twelve  hands,  and  not 
above  thirteen  hands  high,  each  £3  38.  Carriages  used  b^  common  carriers,  and  occa- 
sionally carrying  passengers,  with  four  wheels,  £2  lOs. ;  with  two  wheels,  £1  5b. 

The  uncertainty,  inconvenience,  and  oppression  of  those  duties,  regulated  by  the  rary- 
ing  size  and  number  of  wheels  and  horses,  are  well  understood  by  all  who  have  had 
business  or  pleasure  with  them  in  public  or  private.  Now  that  railways  have  diverted 
the  main  currents  of  traffic  from  so  many  roads,  it  is  a  hardship,  amounting  to  absolute 
oppression  upon  innkeepers,  to  exact  post-horse  duties,  carriage  duties,  and  lioences  to 
keep  horses  ;  and  if  the  effect  be,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  prevent  innkeepers  from  taking 
out  the  licences,  or  keeping  the  horses,  the  unwise  impoBt,  which  gains  the  revenue 
almost  nothing  (less  than  nothing,  if  the  expense  of  collection,  supervision,  informers, 
and  prosecutions  be  taken  into  account),  is  a  peculiar  hardship  on  people  who  may  have 
to  travel,  or  would  travel,  but  are  prevented,  on  those  old  turnpike-roads ;  and  in  towns, 
the  duty  on  hackney  coaches  is  directly  obstructive  to  the  use  of  that  kind  of  vehicle. 

Carriages  or  carts  not  included  in  the  above  descriptions,  may  carry  passengers  for 
hire,  but  must  not  go  at  more  than  three  miles  an  hour :  this  restriction  is  frequently 
found  operating  most  oppressively.  If  the  owner  of  a  cart,  at  any  season  of  festivity,  as 
fairs  or  races,  when  conveyances  are  in  demaud,  use  his  property  to  earn  a  few  shiliings 
by  carrying  passengers,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5. 
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At  one  of  the  batches,  or  hattuest  of  oases  periodically  got  np  by  the  excise  officers, 
there  was  lately  at  Liverpool  one  which  exemplifies  this  petty,  miserable  tax.  A  woman 
appeared  before  the  Police  Court,  for  her  husband,  to  answer  the  high  crime  of  carrying 
passengers  for  hire  at  a  pace  exceeding  three  miles  an  hour  without  a  licence.  Being 
race  week,  and  business  at  the  docks  dnll,  where  the  husband  usually  employed  his  cart, 
he  filled  the  yehiole  with  passengers,  and  oonyeyed  them  to  the  racecourse.  For  thus 
illegally  accommodating  the  pubuo,  he  was  fined  £6— the  smallest  penalty  the  magistrate 
had  power  to  inflict ;  the  wife  left  the  court  declaring  she  had  not  the  money,  and  knew 
not  where  to  find  it.  Similar  cases  occur  in  all  towns  at  such  times ;  in  London,  almost 
everj  day  during  summer,  the  spies  and  prowlers  set  to  watch  those  poor  people's  carts 
are  intolerably  expensive,  as  well  as  intolerably  annoying.  Sometimes  the  horse  and 
cart  are  sold  to  pay  the  fines  and  fees  for  those  informers  under  warrants  of  distress,  and 
the  owners,  bereft  of  the  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  are  thrown  on  the  poor-rates. 
Had  it  been  the  deliberate  purpose  of  our  legislators  to  demoralize  the  people,  to  utterly 
confound  all  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  more  effectual 
means  by  which  their  purpose  could  have  been  effected  than  those  disgraceftU  persecu- 
tions. In  our  law  courts,  the  people  are  taught  that  a  fiscal  crime — which  may  be  an 
industrial  virtue — ii  regarded  as  more  heinous  than  some  of  the  grossest  violations  of 
morals.  To  earn  a  few  shillings,  as  in  the  case  just  quoted,  by  accommodating  the 
public  at  ai  period  of  festirity,  is  visited  by  a  penalty  of  £5  :  this,  the  smallest  fine  which 
the  magistrate  can  inflict  for  such  an  offence,  is  the  greatest  fine  which  the  same 
magistrate  can  inflict  for  the  most  ferocious  assault,  which  may  endanger  life  or  Umb ! 

And  so  is  the  law  exhibited  to  the  public,  as  regardless  of  moral  right  or  wrone,  in 
such  cases  as  that  referred  to  in  a  previous  section.  A  man,  to  escape  from  the  fiscal 
offence  of  selling  wine  without  liceoce  gives  proof  that  he  is  a  cheat,  a  fraudulent 
trickster  upon  his  customers,  but  not  upon  the  revenue.  The  magistrate  and  the  law 
are  satisfied  that  the  man  has  only  defrauded  the  public,  and  only  proved  himself  to  be  a 
cheat  and  a  knave.   He  is  discharged  as  innocent. 

Among  the  carriages  exempted  from  duty  are  those  used  for  the  oonverance  of  prisoners 
or  paiuperSt  "prorided  that  the  price  or  valine  of  such  carriage,  togetner  with  cushion 
or  cushions,  and  every  or  any  other  article  or  thinff  used  theremth  or  belongmff  thereto, 
shall  not  exceed  or  at  any  time  shall  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  £21.'*  Notwithstanding 
this  limitation  to  the  comfort  of  paupers,  many  such  may  be  seen  riding,  where  the  cushions 
and  linings  alone  have  cost  above  £21.  A  journey  through  Hvde-park,  on  an  afternoon, 
and  reference  to  some  of  the  early  tracts  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  will 
satisfy  the  curious  reader  about  paupers  and  luxurious  carriages.  But  they  are  paupers 
on  the  national  taxes,  not  on  the  poor-rates. 

Penons  using  armorial  hearings  pay  £2  8s.  if  keeping  a  taxable  carriage ;  if  not 
keeping  such  carriage,  but  chargeable  with  window  duty,  they  are  charged  £1  4s.  Per- 
sons usmg  armorial  bearings,  and  not  included  in  the  above  descriptions,  are  charged 
12s. 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  much  boasted  virtue  of  our  legislators,  who  tax  themselves 
heaviery  and  more  heavily  in  proportion  to  the  outward  signs  of  their  wealth. 

Kext,  there  is  the  dog  tax.  For  every  greyhound^  £1.  For  every  hound,  pointer, 
settbg  dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier ;  and  for  every  dog,  where  two  or  more  are  kept, 
of  whatever  denomination  the  same  may  be,  except  erej hounds,  148.  For  every  other 
dog,  where  only  one  is  kept,  8s.  Dogs  wholly  kept  or  used  in  the  care  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  provided  they  are  not  of  the  description  chargeable  with  the  duties  of  14s.  and 
£1,  ana  all  dogs  .under  six  months  old  are  exempted.  But  persons  compounding  for 
their  hounds  are  to  be  charged  £36.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  with  four,  or  Mr.  Asheton 
Smith,  with  six  packs  of  hounds,  pay  but  a  few  shillings  for  each  dog,  according  to  this 
revenue  indulgence.  This  differs  from  the  taxes  already  noted,  the  heaviest  of  which 
the  wealthj  place  upon  the  wealthiest.  This  rather  resembles  the  legacy  and  probate 
duties,  which  were  found  to  he  too  heavy  ^  too  much  of  a  reality  for  the  policy  of  shams, 
and  which  they  have  shirked,  as  under  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  they  shirk  from 
their  fair  share  of  many  other  burdens.  The  actual  amount  of  that  taxation  which  they 
impose  on  themselves — ^the  heaviest  of  the  wealthiest — and  which  thejr  take  so  mucn 
credit  for,  have  received  so  much  laudation  for,  we  shall  exhibit  in  oompanson  with  taxes 
which  they  do  not  pay. 
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SECTION  xxvin. 


TAXES  ON  LANDED  PBOPERTY. 


In  the  preceding  section,  the  taxes  axe  stated  in  detail  which  the  wealthy  have 
placed  upon  themseWeB  ezclasively — the  heaviest  tax  opon  the  wealthiest,  of  which 
so  maoh  boast  is  made,  so  maeh  credit  for  disinterestedness  daimed.  Here  is  the 
product  of  those  taxes  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1849 : — 


The  dog  tax  is  not  indoded  in  that  list,  beeanse  it  diminishes  according  to  the 
excess  of  dogs  kept ;  nor  the  window  tax,  because  it  does  not  increase  with  the 
ontward  sign  of  inward  wealth ;  nor  is  the  additional  ten  per  cent,  indaded,  becanee 
that  falls  npon  other  taxes  than  those  stated,  while  of  those  stated,  as,  for  instance, 
seryants  and  horses,  the  tax  is  paid  by  innkeepers,  batchers,  anjd  other  tradesmen. 
If  we  estimate  the  taxes  npon  serrants,  horses,  carriages,  armorial  bearings,  and 
the  ten  per  cent,  of  additional  charge  paid  by  private  persons  to  be  £1,000,000,  the 
estimate  goes  to  the  extreme  verge  of  fact.  Bat  the  virtue  of  paying  taxes 
increasing  in  amount  according  to  ^e  signs  of  wealth  only  applies  to  those  private 
persons  who  keep  a  plurality  of  servants,  carriages,  horses ;  the  whole  of  their 
contributions  to  the  revenue  from  those  sources  being,  probably,  not  more  than 
£600,000.  This  is  the  full  amount  of  that  exclusive  taxation  which  the  rich  have, 
with  an  appearance  of  disinterestedness,  placed  exclusively  upon  themselves.  Bat 
to  avoid  all  cavil,  we  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  taxes  on  servants,  carriages, 
horses,  and  armorial  bearings  paid  by  private  persons.  The  amount  is  not  more 
than  £1,000,000. 

Now,  to  meet  this,  the  duties  levied  on  all  property,  real  or  personal,  subject  to 
duty  on  its  inheritance  by  natural  descent  or  bequest,  diminish  as  the  ptopeHy  in- 
creases in  amount ;  while  on  inheritance  of  freehold  property  no  duty  is  levied  at 
all.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision  what  the  amount  of  such  duties  would 
be  if  fairly  levied ;  but  good  authorities  have  estimated  the  deficit  of  legacy  duty 
(foom  a  rate  diminishing  according  to  increase  of  property),  and  the  absence  of  aU 
taxes  of  inheritance  on  landed  property,  at  from  £4,500,000  to  £6,000,000.  The 
landlords  object  that — "  A  heavy  per  centage  imposed  on  the  saleable  value  of  a 
real  estate  would  require,  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  a  sale  or  mortgage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  means  of  immediate  payment,  the  expense  of  which  would 
form  a  serious  addition  to  the-  direct  burden  of  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  the  descent 
of  an  estate  to  an  heir  not  within  the  favoured  degrees  of  relationship,  if  a  tax 
equivalent  to  the  administration  and  legacy  duty  together  were  imposed,  it  would 
amount  to  between  12  and  13  per  cent.,  and  would,  in  many  cases,  absorb  between 
four  and  five  years*  rental  of  the  land.** 

This  is  the  case  stated  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  real  property,  as  a  reason  why 
their  heirs  should  not  be  subject  to  legacy  duty.  It  need  not  of  necessity  follow  thai 
the  payment  of  legacy  duty  should  absorb  four  or  five  years*  rent.  In  the^first  place, 
were  tide  laws  affecting  the  transfer  of  land  from  one  owner  to  another  simplified, 
any  given  amount  of  land  (measured  by  its  rental)  would  bear  a  higher  loan  cm 
mortgage  than  with  all  the  cumbrous  provisoes  and  delays  which  now  attach  to  it. 
Secondly,  the  legacy  duty  on  real  estate  might  become  a  subject  of  insurance,  and 
this  it  would  most  probably  do,  avoiding  the  necessity  to  borrow  on  morigage.  Bat 
other  property,  such  as  annuities,  analogous  to  rent,  is  subject  to  legacy  duty ;  and 
similar  objections  might  be  urged  to  exclude  them..  Even  Mr.  M*Oulloch,  who  has 
an  excessive  tenderness  for  property  in  matters  of  tax-bearing,  says  of  land : — ^* 
f  *  The  droumstanoei  of  landed  property  being  held  under  a  settlement,  and  i»ol 


Servants  

Horses  *  

Oarriages  

Other  assessed  taxes, 


£205,764 
.  304,380 
.  416,491 
.  327,126 


£1,253,750 
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pawixig  by  doTise,  Bhonld  not  be  allowed  to  be  exempt  from  th^  tax.  Of  what  oooBe* 
qaenoe  is  it  to  the  publie  whether  the  gnooesnon  to  an  estate  or  other  property  be 
determined  by  a  deed  of  settlement  entered  into  a  centtu^  ago,  or  by  a  will  only  a 
year  old,  or  by  gift  ?  The  capacity  of  the  property  to  bear  taxes  cannot  be  affected 
by  sneh  oonsiderations  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  tax  be  imposed  at  all,  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  affect  every  sort  of  property,  when  it  descends  from  one  indivi- 
dual to  another,  without  reference  to  the  con<]Utions  of  descent." 

When  the  probate  and  legacy  daties  were  introduced  to  Parliament  in  1796,  to 
raise  money  for  the  war  expenditnre  of  that  time,  instead  of  indading  the  daties  on 
real  and  those  on  personal  property  in  the  same  bill,  one  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Pitt  for  personal,  and  another  for  real,  estate. 

Mr.  M'Gulloch  says :  *'  It  reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  Parliament  of  that  day, 
that,  while  the  bill  for  assessing  personal  property  was  passed  with  but  little  diffi- 
eolty,  the  bill  for  assessing  the  same  duties  on  real  property  encountered  a  violent 
opposition,  and  had  ultimately  to  be  abandoned*" 

The  act  imposing  lega<7  duties  on  personal  property  was  passed  by  64,  members 
voting  for,  and  16  against  it.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Mir,  Grey  (the  late  Earl 
Grey),  and  those  who  voted  with  him  were  members  who  usually  opposed  Mr.  Pitt 
without  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  measures.  It  was  enough  that  he  proposed  any- 
thing, they  were  resolute  in  th^r  oppoBition.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  his 
biU  for  imposing  legacy  duties  on  real  property  was  rejected  from  a  similar  spirit  of 
opposition,  and  not  because  it  peculiarly  affected  the  interests  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Such  was  not  the  fact.  Gentlemen  who  were  foremost  to  support 
Mr.  Pitt's  expenditure  on  war  were  now  the  last  in  the  country  to  sabmit  to  taxes 
upon  their  own  property  to  defray  that  expenditure.  The  bill  was  opposed  at  every 
stage,  and  by  all  the  forms  of  the  House  being  raised  against  it.  Three  divisions 
took  place  upon  the  question  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time.  In  the  first,  it  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  two.  Mr.  Pitt  then  moved  that  it  be  read  a  third  time 
to-morrow  morning,  upon  which  an  amendment  was  moved  that  it  be  read  that  day 
three  months.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  Upon  which  the 
main  question,  that  the  biU  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow  morning,  was  put,  when 
the  yeas  and  noes  were  equaL  The  Speaker  declared  himself  with  the  yeas,  not 
as  approving  of  the  bill,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  once  more  considered.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Vitiy  seeing  the  ill  reception  of  this  bill,  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  would 
move  that  its  third  reading  be  postponed  for  three  months.  This  was  a  final 
abandonment  of  the  measure. 

The  previous  bill,  which  passed  with  so  little  opposition,  and  other  acts  which 
have  since  added  to  or  modified  it,  operate  at  the  present  time  so  as  to  present  three 
kinds  of  taxes  on  successions  to  personal  estate ;  but  some  species  of  property  are 
Bubjeet  to  only  two,  some  to  only  one  of  these  taxes,  while  others,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  are  exempted. 

The  first  of  these  taxes,  commonly  called  the  probate  duty,  is  imposed  on  the 
whole  mass  of  the  personal  property,  including  leaseholds  for  years,  of  every  person 
who  has  not  died  intestate,  and  which  may  be  recoverable  under  the  probate  or  other 
analogous  instrument. 

The  seoond,  or  duty  on  letters  of  administration,  is  a  corresponding  tax  on  the 
whole  mass  of  the  personal  property,  including  leaseholds,  of  a  person  dying  in- 
testate, recoverable  under  the  letters  of  administration. 

Prom  such  one  of  these  taxes  as  applies  to  the  case,  no  part  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  which  probate  or 
administration  is  granted,  is  exempted. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

ist.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing:  the  most  rind  economy  b  the 
expaiditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  tbe 
puolic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairlj 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  toe  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expeoMj' 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  remion  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-a4jn8tment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mbmbbrship. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  Geoige  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  IL  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation  ;  its  Amount  and  Sources ;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 
No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VIL,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  Evils  of  Indirect  Taxation. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbform  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liyerpool,  Augtut,  1883. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  tbe  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  from  aSl 

Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Wiluams  ft  Co.,  8,  School  Lane.  Liverpool, 
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INDIRECT  TAXATION. 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 


(Continued  from  No.  20,) 


TAXES  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

Tkb  third,  or  l^gaef  duty,  is  imposed  not  onljr  on  legMies,  but  on  the  neidne  of  the 
penonal  property  or  a  testator,  or  person  dying  intestate,  which  mav  become  diTisible 
among  his  next  of  kin.  It  also  fidls  (which  the  probate  and  administration  duties  do 
not)  on  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  land  directed  by  will  to  be  sold,  on  moneys  charged 
by  will  on  leal  estate,  whether  as  gross  sums  or  as  annuities.  Debts  owing  to  the  de- 
ceased by  persons  resident  abroad,  and  other  personal  property  abroad,  are  not  subject  to 
tbe  probate  or  administration  duties,  as  they  are  not  recorerable  under  our  probate  or 
administration. 

Where  the  will  of  the  testator  directs  a  sale  of  real  estate,  or  directs  money  to  be  raised 
oat  of  real  estate,  or  charges  it  with  legacies  or  annuities,  the  produce  of  the  estate,  or 
the  estate  itsel(  if  it  remain  unsold,  are  subject  to  the  legacy  duty ;  but  no  estate  or 
interest  in  land,  given  without  a  charge  or  direction  for  conversion,  is  subject  to  the  tax. 
Thus,  if  a  testator  give  his  real  estate  to  his  children,  or  to  others,  in  shares,  they  escape ; 
bat  if  he  direct  that  it  be  sold  for  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  them,  they  are  subject 
to  the  tax.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intent  of  the  testator  may  have  been,  or  the  desire  of 
the  legatees  mav  be,  to  invest  the  money  reproductively  in  some  more  plebeian  pursuit 
than  tne  ownership  of  rents :  this  purpose  of  reproduction  is  taxed ;  while,  if  the  legatees 
bad  remained  in  the  non-productive  state  of  reeeiviuff  rent  (chiefly  produced  by  the 
capital  of  a  second  party;,  and  consuming  the  wealth  of  tne  country  without  reproduction, 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

Thus,  one  objection  to  the  present  legacy  duties  is  the  taxation  of  property  usually 
employed  and  adventured  reproductively  oefore  it  yields  a  dividend  for  consumption ;  and 
the  exemption  of  that  property,  which  is  usually  a  rent  for  the  privilege  to  occupy, 
yielding  a  dividend  for  consumption,  without  having  been  subject  to  adventure,  or  in  any 
way  uMd  reproductively.  For,  although  rent  is  often  made  up  of  two  elements^firs^ 
the  profit  upon  capital  invested  in  the  culture  of  land^  or  the  erection  of  buildings ;  and, 
second,  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  soil,  which  exists  independent  of  all  other  capital  or 
labour  (or  the  incidence  of  value  arising  and  attaching  to  a  locality,  or  a  thing  in  the 
locality,  through  the  capital  or  labour  of  other  persons  being  applied  elsewhere),  although 
rent  ii  at  times  mixed  up  with  reproductive  profits,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  a  thug  apart  from 
profit  upon  reproduction,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished.  When  it  ii  such,  it  escapes 
taxation  under  the  legacy  duties ;  and  in  most  instances  of  its  not  beine  such  it  is  taxed. 

But  the  legacy  duties  require  to  be  completely  changed  and  re-distriouted,  on  account 
of  their  inequality.  In  the  case  of  probates,  the  duty  on  a  property  of  the  value  of  3001., 
and  under  460^,  is  8Z. ;  of  450/.,  and  under  6002.,  112. ;  at  600/.,  and  under  8001.,  162. : 
of  800/.,  and  under  1,000/.,  22/. ;  of  1,000/.,  and  under  1,500/.,  30/. ;  of  1,600/.,  and 
under  2,000/.,  40/.  The  scale,  so  far,  is  an  approximation  to  the  rate  of  2/.  per  cent,  on 
the  highest  amounts  which  the  probate  will  cover.  But,  in  the  case  of  estates  of  larger 
amounts,  this  rate  is  departed  from,  and  lower  amounts  are  charged.  According  to  tne 
late  at  which  the  estate  sworn  under  1,000/.  is  charged,  the  duty  on  an  estate  sworn 
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under  20)0002.  should  be  4402.,  but  it  is  only  310/.  Aeoordinff  to  the  rate  upon  1,0002. 
the  duties  on  estatee  sworn  under  100,000/.  should  be  2,200/.,  but  they  are  only  1,8601. 
At  the  same  rate,  the  duties  on  an  estate  sworn  under  1,000,0001.  should  be  22,0002., 
but  they  are  only  18,500/.  On  1,000,000/.  the  duly  is  16,000/.,  beyond  which  there  is 
no  increase.  The  estates  valued  at  above  a  million  are,  no  doubt,  few;  yiet  when 
they  do  oocur,  as  they  sometimes  do,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  exempting  from 
a  fair  proportion  of  tue  duties  charged  on  smaller  estates. 
The  scale  of  duties  on  letters  of  administration  is  higher  than  the  scale  of  duties  on 

g-obates,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  two,  and  displays  the  same  partiality  in 
your  of  the  higher  amounts  of  property.  Thus  the  duty  on  property  sworn  under 
2,000/.  is  60/.,  or  three  per  cent. ;  whereas*  the  duty  on  property  sworn  under  100,000/., 
is  only  2,026/.,  being  little  more  than  two  per  cent.  1,000,000/.  is  charged  with  22,600/., 
beyond  which  there  is  no  increase  of  charge. 

It  thus  appears  that,  if  the  head  of  a  &mily  so  far  forgets  his  duty  as  to  neglect  making 
a  will,  the  law  punishes  his  widow  and  children  for  his  fault,  by  an  excess  of  duty  beyona 
what  would  have  been  demanded  had  he  made  a  wilL 

Another  objection  to  those  duties,  as  at  present  imposed,  is,  that  they  must  be  paid 
within  a  short  limited  time  after  the  decease  of  the  testator  or  intestate  mdiyidua],  and 
not  on  the  amount  of  clear  personal  property,  but  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the 
deceased,  including  all  debts  oiring  to  him ;  "  but  without  deducting  or  allowing  any- 
thing on  account  of  the  debts  due  and  owing  from  the  deceased."  The  duty  paid  in 
excess,  in  respect  of  the  debts  owins;  from  the  deceased,  is  to  be  returned,  if  claimed  within 
three  years,  or  within  such  furwer  time  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  may  eonsidar 
reasonable.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  family  of  a  small  tradesman,  whose  debts  and 
credits  nearly  balance  say  about  2,000/.,  must  disburse,  provisionally,  60/.  as  duty,  for 
the  privilege  of  winding  up  his  affairs,  besides  other  expenses  from  the  cumbrous  state 
of  the  law  which  deals  with  successors  to  property ;  and  must  be  at  further  eocpense  and 
waste  of  time  in  getting  this  sum  of  60/.  returned  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ! 


SECTION  XXIX. 
BURDBNS   ON  LAND. 

In  the  survey  of  Cheshire  made  for  the  Board  of  Agr&oulture  in  1804, 1806, 1806,  $bbA 
1807,  and  pubushed  in  1808,  it  is  stated,  truly  enough,  that  a  prtncinal  reason  for  the 
great  increase  of  rent  in  that  county  had  been  the  rapid  increase  of  manufactures  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  proximity  of  the  county  to  the  large  markets  of  Han- 
diester  and  Liverpool.  These  two  circumstances,"  continues  the  repoit,  have  "operated 
essentially  in  raising  the  rent  of  land.  The  prodigious  increase  of  population  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire  haa  called  for 
a  proportionally-increased  supply  of  provisions  from  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
county;  while  the  great  fiuulity  of  tne  internal  oommnnieation,  by  artificial  canala, 
enables  the  farmer  to  convey  his  produce  to  market  at  a  cheap  rate  and  with  the  same 
expedition  as  by  land  cairiaffc."  All  operatiBg  in  fiavour  of  rent,  then  and  aiiuse,  thiou^ 
the  enterprise  and  capital  of  other  parties  than  the  owners  of  rent. 

Now,  mark  the  direction  of  Oheshire  taxes.  By  a  parliamentary  return  (January  23, 
1838)  it  appears  that  the  amount  received  for  tonnage  duties  on  the  river  Weaver  and 
Western  Canal,  from  1796  to  1837  incluslye  (chiefly  on  the  trade  in  salt),  amounted  to 
£846,616  I2s.  8d.,  making,  with  sundry  other  receipts,  a  total  of  £893,361.  Of  this  mm 
no  less  than  £389,166  18s.  3id.  was  paid  in  local  taxes— in  the  words  of  the  re^it, 

for  the  use  of  the  county  of  Cheater  " — instead  of  being  devoted,  as  it  should  have  been, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  whence  it  was  derived.  The  remainder  was  required  for 
interest  on  money  borrowed  and  repair  and  renewal  of  works. 

This  suggests  various  considerations.  The  first  is  to  compare  it  with  similar  burdene 
upon  land  in  the  same  county.  It  amounts  to  about  43^  per  cent  of  the  whole  income 
of  those  navigable  waters;  while  the  county  and  constabulary  rates  were  (in  1845,  the 
only  year  of  which  detailed  accounts  have  been  published)  a  little  over  two-thirds  per 
oent.  on  the  rental  of  Cheshire,  the  rates  being  £8,699  13s.  lOd.,  the  rental  at  leaat 
£1,260,798. 
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We  eitimate  the  rental  by  rariotu  means,  and  arrire  at  the  same  resolt.  The 
leport  of  die  Board  of  Aenonlture,  1808,  states,  the  rents  of  Cheshire  probably  arenge 
80s.  per  statute  aere."  They  have  ayeraged  more  since  1808. 

It  v  an  adorn  in  Cheshire,  that  if  a  third  of  a  farm  be  in  tillage  and  two-thirds  in 
dairy  pastnre,  the  cheese  made  on  the  latter  shonld  pay  rent,  tithe,  and  land-tax.  One* 
third  of  the  county  for  tillage  eives  450,266  acres  for  pasture ;  three  acres  to  a  oow  g^ve 
ldO,088f  oows.  Each  oow  yimded  produce  to  the  average  amount  at  least  of  91.  in  the 
poriLod  referred  to,  making  that  fund  which  in  Cheshire  represents  rent,  tithe,  and  land- 
tax,  1,260,7982.  At  72.  per  cow*8  produce,  upon  which  calculation  Cheshire  fhrms  are 
at  present  let,  the  rental  would  appear  to  be  1,050,6202. ;  but  a  greater  number  of  oows 
is  now  taken  into  calculation  when  farms  are  let— namely,  tluee  additional  for  each 
twdye  acres,  being  seven  cows  instead  of  four.  This  increase  does- not  yet  extend  oyer 
the  whole  oounty ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  general  to  enable  us  to  affirm  the  rental  of  the 
county  to  be  at  least  1,250,000/.  Taking  rent  to  be  one-third  of  the  returns  from  tha 
soi],  a  common  estimate,  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Cheshire  is  8,760,0002. 

In  1843  and  1844  the  county  rates  and  additional  constabulary  rate  in  Cheshire 
amounted  to  £27,517  19s.  4d. ;  the  county  taxes  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Weaver  ibr 
the  same  years  were  28,0002.  In  1845  (the  detailed  accounts  of  which  year  were  pub- 
fished  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  inquired  into  the  burdens  affecting 
teal  property**)  the  county  tax  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Weaver,  being  chiefly  the 
liyerpool  triMle  in  salt,  was  18,000/.,  only  £334  17s.  3d.  of  which  was  expended  on  roads 
or  bridges  in  connection  with  the  Weayer,  leaving  £17,665  2s.  9d.  to  be  deyoted  to  the 
geaernf  purposes  of  the  oounty  rates.  The  county  rate,  strictly  so  called,  was,  for  that 
year,  £7,516  3s.  Id. ;  the  constabulary  rate,  £1, 183  10s.  9d. ;  together,  £8,699  13s.  lOd. 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Macelesfleld  a  bridge  required  repair,  which  was  alleged  to 
aceommodate  the  trade  of  that  district  only ;  and  for  this  an  extra  rate  was  levied  on  the 
hmdred  of  Macclesfield. 

The  poor-rate  is  claimed  as  a  tax  peculiar  to  land  by  those  who  would  make  out  a 
case  of  special  burdens.  But  from  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1847  (the  last  detailed 
and  comprehensive  returns  at  present  accessible  to  the  public)  the  fsct  appears  that  in 
131  parishes,  with  an  annual  value  of  property  assessed  to  the  poor-rates  m  Cheshire  at 
■early  half  a  million  steriing,  the  rate  averaged  only  lOd.  in  the  20s.  Northwich,  a  town 
in  Cheshire,  was  in  thesame  years,  1839, 1840, 1841,  and  1842,  rated  at  6s.  6d.  per  20s. ; 
Toxteth-park,  a  district  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  for  the  same  years  was  rated  at  12s.  3d. 
per  20s.;  certain  parishes  of  Nottingham  at  18s.,  ISs.  6d.,  and  19s.  per  208. 

That  was  a  period  when  poor-rates  pressed  with  peculiar  severity  on  towns,  and  some 
other  year,  or  aversf  e  of  years,  might  be  selected  less  open  to  cavil  than  that  period. 
Bat  the  Association  does  not  admit  tiie  poor-rate  to  be  a  burden  peculiar  to  land.  If  it  be 
peenliar  to  any  species  of  property  over  another,  it  is  to  the  towns  which  attract  the  poor 
from  the  rural  districts. 

The  coun^  of  Chester  is  alluded  to  only  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  local 
tasea  are  shifted  from  landed  property  to  trade,  when  the  classes  forming  a  legislative 
majority  are  permitted  to  follow  their,  own  instinct,  and  as  an  instance  how  rent  is  pro- 
daoed  by  the  operations  of  industry  and  capital  belonging  to  persons  who  have  no  interest 
in  that  rent,  as  explained  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  already  quoted.  ^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  understana  clearly  (for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  sections 
on  Direct  TaxtUion  to  which  the  Association  is  now  approaching)  that  rent  ia  not  the 
land  out  of  whieh  taxes  are  paid,  but  a  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  land  remaining 
alker  taxes  and  the  cost  of  producing  rent  have  been  discharged.  If,  in  the  expenditure 
of  rent,  its  owner  contribute  taxes  throuj^h  his  own  consumption  or  that  of  the  persons 
whom  he  employs  to  minister  to  his  enjoyments,  that  is  an  operation  entirely  distinct ; 
for  all  the  taxes  then  paid  those  who  spend  rent  are  putting  national  wealth  out  of  ex- 
istence, non-productively,  leaving  no  residue.   But  of  this  problem  hereafter. 

The  most  conclnuve  illustration  of  rent  beine  a  surplus  of  produce  remaining  after  dii- 
obsurging  the  cost  of  production  and  the  public  burdens,  is  furnished  in  the  advertisements 
of  landed  property  for  sale.  Here  is  one  referring  to  an  estate  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland — 
*'  The  gross  amount  of  rent  from  the  estate  as  now  let  is  £9,420 


This  advertisement  states  that  **  the  stability  of  the  present  rental  and  the  certainty  of 
progressive  adyanoe  are  strikingly  established  by  the  ^ct,  that  the  rents  of  the  estate 


I>edttct  public  burdens 


Only  abont  8d.  per  pound. 
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And  there  remains  free  rent 


£9,115." 
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haye  been  steadily  maintained  erer  since  the  war  prieee  ceased  to  operate,  and  now 
actnall;^  exceed  Wnat  they  were  twenty-three  years  ago,  notwithstandug  the  geaenl 
depreBsinj^  circumstances  of  the  times  and,  farther,  that  ^  the  estate  indndes  a  town 
of  1,200  inhabitants,  employed  in  the  cotton  mann&ctnre,"  giving  an  assurance  that  the 
rental  may  be  in  future  augmented. 

But  a  prophecy  of  a  future  increase  of  rental  from  the  increase  of  that  manufactimng 
town  invoWes  this  other  question,  which  is  that  properly  now  before  the  Association. 
The  occupiers  of  the  land  may  drain  it  with  tiles  free  of  duty,  draw  manure  free  of  tolh^ 
plough  it  with  untaxed  horses,  live  in  houses  with  untaxed  windows,  sell  by  auction 
without  a  licensed  auctioneer,  insure  from  fire  without  stamp  duty,  and  keep  untaxed  dogi 
for  use,  the  increase  of  rental  arising  from  those  privileges  going  to  the  landowner,  to 
whose  heir  it  descends  free  of  legacy  duty,  to  be  expended,  most  probably,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  material  wealth  without  reproduction ;  whereas  those  who  are  to  extend  the 
town  and  its  trade,  and  ultimately  add  to  the  value  of  the  land,  can  only  do  so  with  taxed 
materials,  with  labour  which  chiefly  subsists  on  taxed  food,  with  the  profits  of  capital 
which  is  obstructed  at  every  movement  by  taxed  commerce.  The  Association  complains, 
not  that  the  production  of  agricultural  wealth  is  comparatively  untaxed— it  would 
remove  those  burdens  frt)m  production  entirely ;  but  complains  that  it  is  comparatively 
untaxed  while  all  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  many  of  manufacturing  industry, 
are  obstructed,  and  their  capital  wasted  by  taxes,  while  rent — the  surplus  remaining  alter 
paying  all  charges  upon  fupiculture,  protected  by  exclusive  laws  from  the  creditors  of  the 
former — does  not  pa^r  its  fair  quota  to  the  State. 

The  preceding  notices  of  taxes  alleged  to  be  "burdens  on  land,"  or  "  burdens  on  agri- 
culture," (expressions  used  as  synonymous,  yet  expressing  things  easentiaUy  different), 
suggest  that  we  should  go  more  deeply  and  searchingly  into  the  question,  as  between  land 
and  national  wealth.  The  distinction  between  burdens  on  land  or  rent  and  burdens  on 
agriculture  may  be  illustrated  by  the  four  following  receipts  for  rent  Before  we  quit 
this  subject,  those  receipts,  or  others  of  a  like  kind,  will  illustrate  other  questions  than 
that  of  Uie  difference  between  the  burdens  on  land  and  rent  and  the  burdens  on  agricaltnre.s 

Sir  G  C  is  the  impersonation  of  land  and  rent;  Mr.  Thomas  Henney  and 

his  son  of  agriculture. 

let.  "  fieoeived,  the  12th  of  January,  1805,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Henney,  the  sum  of  sixty-five  poonds, 

for  half  a  year's  rent,  due  to  Sir  G  C  ,  Baronet,  at  Old  Michaelmas  last. 

"Eent  £65  0  0 

Deduct  a  year's  property-tax   6  10  0 

£58  10  0 
"JOHK  COLUKS." 

2ud.  "Beceived,  the  3rd  of  July.  1818,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Henney,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 

five  pounds,  for  half  a  year's  rent,  due  to  Sir  G  C  ,  Baronet,  at  Lady-day  last. 

«'£106  0  0 

10  10  0  property-tax 

£94  10  0  cash  received.  "  JoHH  Couns." 

Mr.  Henney *s  rent  was  increased  again  in  1814. 

8rd.  '^B^ceived,  the  15th  day  of  January,  1814,  of  llionias  Henney,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 

and  fifty-six  pounds,  for  half  a  year's  rent,  due  to  Sir  G  C  ,  Baronet,  at  Michaelmas  last 

••£156  0  0 

10  10  0  property-tax. 

£145  10   0  "JOHN  COLLIHS." 

Shortly  after  this  Thonms  Henney  died,  and  his  son  succeeded  to  the  farm,  at  the  rent 
of  £345.    Here  is  one  of  his  receipts,  almost  his  last : — 

4th.  "Beceived,  the  7th  day  of  December.  1825,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 

pounds  ten  shillings,  being  half  a  year's  rent,  due  at  Michaelmas  last,  to  Sir  G  0  ,  Bsronet. 

••£172  10  0 

•'ROBBRT  HOARl,  JOR." 

The  tenant  was  eaten  out  of  his  farm  with  rent,  and  could  no  longer  continue  in  the 

profession  of  agriculture.    Sir  G  C  and  family,  his  servants  and  tradesmen,  who 

nirnished  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life  to  them,  were  the  persons  who  ate  this  rental 
and  this  tenant's  capital  up,  producing  nothing  in  return  which  left  a  residue,  or  which 
fructified  for  national  wealth.  The  tenant,  afterwards  keeper  of  a  coffee-house  in  Palace- 
yard,  permitted  those  receipts  to  be  copied  as  proofs  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
the  interests  of  the  landlord  being  essentially  different. 
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Bat  the  relatioiui  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  the  questions  at  issue,  though  they 
incidentally  arise.  Our  present  purpose  is  with  the  taxes  which  are  borne  by  la^.  To 
do  so  we  must  look  at  the  cause  of  reni,  and  say  what  rent  is. 

Let  an  estate  of  1,000  acres  be  an  example.  It  is  first  occupied  by  its  owner.  Markets 
arise  from  the  industrial  operations  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  national 
wealth  <ftherwise  than  on  the  land ;  they  consume  the  land  produce  and  exchange  more 
of  their  products  for  it,  or  more  money  received  for  their  products  than  is  equivalent  to 
the  exact  reproduction  of  what  they  have  consumed.  The  excess  which  they  pay  more 
than  is  equivalent  to  the  reproduction  of  what  they  have  consumed  is  profit  to  the  culti- 
Tstor.  Profit  becomes  rent.  Thus :  the  owner  finds  the  implements  and  live  stock, 
restitution  of  wear  and  tear,  to  be  2 ;  cost  of  labour,  seed,  taxes,  and  ner  centage  of  profit, 
nsoal  to  other  industrial  operations,  to  be  2.  He' has  a  surplus  profit  to  be  expended  on 
the  luxuries  which  its  possession  suggests ;  it  is  likewise  2=6,  the  value  ot  the  gross 
produce. 

A  neighbour  of  this  landowner,  who  possesses  some  capital  but  no  land,  and  requires 
to  provide  for  a  family,  and  who  sees  the  landowner,  from  the  excess  of  profit,  inclined 
to  enjoy  his  luxuries  rather  than  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  says,  **  I  wish  to  take 
those  one  thousand  acres  of  years  as  a  tenant.  I  will  provide  the  live  stocks  and  imple- 
ments, 2 ;  the  labour,  personal  skill,  seed,  taxes,  ordinary  repairs,  and  profit  on  my  capital, 
2;  and  will  pay  you  rent  for  the  privilege  of  occupancy,  2.'*   The  landowner  replies, 

I  have  made  certain  roads,  ditches,  bams,  stone  walls,  and  dwelling-houses  (or  they 
were  made  by  my  ancestors),  let  them  be  called  ^ — the  rent  paid  to  be  2^,"  (or  2-6). 

If  the  offering  tenant  estimates  for  himself,  he  will  find  that  the  charge  on  account  of 
thoae  fixtures  has  either  been  long  since  defrayed,  or,  if  not,  taking  their  average  cost, 
one-fiftieth  of  the  share  2  is  a  high  per  centage  on  them  (there  may  be  special  exceptions). 
If  two,  or  three,  or  ten,  or  twenty  persons  be  offering  to  hire  the  same  land,  the  tenant 
nrefen^d  will  be  one  who  does  not  too  closely  question  the  per  centage  really  due  to  the 
landlord's  fixtures.  The  land  is  let ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  an  even  number,  let  us 
say  at  2. 

But  in  addition  to  this  rent  of  one-third  of  the  gross  products  arising  from  the  occupier's 
skill  and  capital,  the  landlord  reserves  a  ri^ht  to  all  minerals,  and  to  go  on  the  land  to 
break  grouna  for  minerals ;  a  right  to  all  timber,  loppings  and  toppings,  and  to  grow  it 
m  the  hedgerows ;  a  right  to  fishing  and  hunting ;  a  right  of  breeoing  and  feeding  game  • 
on  the  tenant's  crops,  and  of  letting  the  right  to  kill  that  same  to  another  party  for 
another  rent ;  the  right  of  requiring  the  occupying  tenant  to  prosecute  for  trespass  3  the 
rij^ht  of  distraining  upon  the  tenant  in  preference  to  all  other  creditors,  the  property 
distrained  to  be  sold  without  licence  or  duty ;  or  if  no  one  bids  for  it,  or  if  the  biddings  be 
held  insufficient,  the  right  of  carrying  away  or  otherwise  appropriating  the  property. 
Furthermore,  the  landlord  has  the  right,  *^  if  a  fixed  rent  has  become  due,  and  is  neitiier 
paid  nor  tendered,  to  seize  the  growing  crops  (with  certain  exceptions),  any  kind  of  stock, 
goods,  or  chattels  upon  the  premises,  or  pasturing  any  common  enjoyed  m  right  of  the 
premises,  whether  such  things  are  the  actual  property  of  the  tenant  or  not ;  and  if  the 
lont  remains  unpaid,  he  may  sell  them."    Such  is  the  law. 

The  part  2,  out  of  6,  which  is  thus  secured  to  the  landlord,  may  become  encumbered 
by  rent  charges  or  mortgages,  and  be  securely  enough  burdened,  even  to  the  landlord's 
inaolyency ;  but  those  are  debts  owing  for  value  received,  or  for  dispositions  to  suit  family 
eonvenience. 

The  estate  comes  to  be  sold.  And  now  we  have  it  within  the  reach  of  a  glance  to 
ihow  whether  tithe  and  land-tax  be  burdens  upon  land.  The  rent  is  two  out  of  six ;  call 
it  21.  per  acre.  There  are  1,000,  making  2,0002.  per  annum.  If  an  intending  purchaser 
think  it  moderately  rented  and  capable  of  yielding  a  good  return,  say  ten  per  cent,  on 
ci^ital  to  be  expended  on  drainage,  &c.,  in  addition  to  present  rent,  he  mav  offer  thirty 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  rental.  Now,  what  is  the  net  rental  ?  If  the  titne  and  land- 
tax  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  the  net  rental  is  2,000/.  Such  taxes  are  usually  paid  by  the 
tenants ;  but  suppose  it  otherwise.  Let  the  tithe  rent-charges  of  various  kinds  be  called 
200/.,  and  land-tax  1001.,  the  net  rental  is  thus  1,700/.  The  purchaser  baring  fixed 
upon  thirty  years'  purchase  (or  thirty-five,  or  twenty-seven,  or  twenty- five,  as  the  case 
may  be),  multiplies  rental  by  the  years,  and  offers  the  result,  51,000/.,  as  the  price  of  the 
estate.  If  other  considerations,  as  affection  for  the  locality,  ambition  for  territorial 
infiaenoe,  or  personal  convenience,  lead  him  to  offer  more,  the  excess  is  the  price  of 
i&ction,  ambition,  influence,  or  convenience,  not  the  business  price  of  land. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that,  if  the  tithe  and  land-tax  be  paid  out  of.  the  21.  per  acre  of  rent,  the 

rDhaee  money  is  so  much  the  leas,  and  those  ohnrges  cannot,  by  any  pretenoe  Mevae^ 
called  burdens  on  agriculture  nor  burdens  on  rent.  They  represent  two  fractional 
parts  of  the  property  in  land,  one  belon^e  to  the  Church  the  oth«r  to  the  State.  The 
tithe  rent-charge  may  bear  unequally,  being  leyied  upon.the  average  prices  of  seven  yean; 
but  that  is  matter  of  legislative  arrangement  between  the  landowners  and  the  .GhDrehi 
if  it  be  an  inconvenience,  as  doubtless  it  is,  for  the  tithe  rent-charge  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  low-priced  years  UDon  the  average  of  high-priced  years,  the  remedy  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  parties  concerned. 

But  the  titne  and  land-tax  are  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  they  hire  the  land,  knowing 
that  those  fixed  charges  are  upon  it,  in  like  manner  as  they  take  it  knowing  it  to  be  subject 
to  reuL  In  oompetition  they  do  not  offer  more  tithe  or  more  land-tax  to  obtain  the  fium 
— they  increase  the  offer  of  rent.  If,  in  addition  to  rent,  it  be  a  hardship  to  pay  tithe 
and  land-tax,  the  fault  is  in  the  excess  of  rent  Tithes  and  land-tax  are  older  than  three- 
fo«rths  of  all  the  land  rental  in  the  kingdom.  Tithes,  when  taken  in  kind,  and  now,  | 
when  paid  by  rent-charge,  increase  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  Kot  so  the  land-tax.  The 
Church  has  been  vigilant  to  appropriate  its  share  of  the  profits  on  agriculture;  bat  the 
interests  of  the  State,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rent-owners,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  tax-  : 

Kyen,  have  been  defrauded  of  the  proportion  of  agricultural  increase  due  to  land-tax. 
M  public  have  now  to  deal  with  that  question. 

THB  land-tax. 

In  all  countries  without  commerce  land  is  the  only  source  from  whence  a  revenue  can 
be  derived.   In  the  eastern  monarchies  and  in  Spain  it  is  so  to  this  day. 

In  England,  under  the  Saxon  kings,  there  was  a  land-tax.  When  the  invasion  of  the 
Banes  became  frequent,  it  was  customary  to  purchase  their  forbearanoe  by  large  sums  of 
money ;  and,  as  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  not  sufficient,  a  tax  was  impoisd 
on  every  hide  flOO  acres^  of  land  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  first  imposed  about  991, 
and  was  callea  Danegeld,  or  Danish  tax  or  tribute. — (Saxon  ChrwiicU),  It  wsi 
originally  one  shilling  for  each  hide  of  land,  but  afterwardis  rose  to  seven ;  it  then  ftH  to 
four  shillings,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until  abolished,  about  seventy  years  after  the 
Korman  Conquest. —(Himry  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  868). 

A  revenue  still  continued  to  be  derived  unaer  different  names  from  assessments  npei 
all  persons  holding  lauds,  which,  however,  became  merged  in  the  general  snbsioisi 
introduced  in  the  reigns  of  Bichard  II.  and  Henry  lY.   During  the  troubles  in  the  | 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  practice  of  laying  weekly  and  monthly  | 
assessments  of  specific  sums  upon  the  several  counties  was  resorted  to,  and  was  fbnnd  | 
ao  profitable,  that  after  the  restoration  the  ancient  mode  of  granting  subsidies  wai  I 
renewed  on  two  occasions  only.— (i^^ports  of  the  Home  of  Commons  on  Land-tax^  at 
ejecting  Catholice,  1828).  i 

On  account  of  the  generally^inoreased  productiveness  of  land,  the  tax  bears  upon  flw 
whole  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  rent  (Cyelopadia  of  PoZitieoZ  ITnovfee^),  yet  iti  | 
inequality  is  very  great.   In  Bedfordshire  it  amounts  to  2s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  in  Suney 
to  Is.  Id.,  in  Durham  to  SJd.,  in  Lancashire  to  2d.,  and  in  Scotland  to  2}d. — {Appendix 
to  Third  Report  on  Agricultural  Distrets,  1836). 

In  1692  a  new  valuation  of  estates  was  made,  and  certain  payments  were  apportionad 
to  each  county  or  hundred,  or  other  division.  For  upwards  of  a  century  the  tax  wv 
payable  under  annual  acts,  and  varied  in  amount  from  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to  fofsr 
shillings,  at  which  latter  sum  it  was  made  perpetukl  by  the  38ui  Geo.  III.,  c.  6(Hh, 
subject,  however,  to  redemption  by  the  landowners  on  certain  conditions.  But  no  new 
valuation  of  the  land  has  Men  made,  and  the  proportion  chargeable  to  ^ch  disfaiot  has  I 
continued  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  ot  William  III.,  as  regulated  by  tiie  set  of 
1692.  That  assessment  is  said  not  to  have  been  accurate  even  at  that  time ;  and,  of 
course,  improved  cultivation,  and  the  extended  markets  for  agricultural  produce,  railed 
up  by  the  application  of  industry,  inventions,  and  capital  to  manufactures  and  oommeree, 
during  the  last  160  years,  have  completely  changed  the  relative  value  of  different 
portions  of  the  soil.  ' 

The  difference  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  productiTe  capital  and  fixed  property 
in  one  district  over  another ;  partly,  also,  by  the  discovery  and  application  of  mineitla 
unknown  in  1692.  The  chief  increase,  however,  is  caused  by  the  difference  between  the 
Of der  of  persons  who  live  on  rent  and  eat  up  the  wealth  it  reprcMuta  witJiout  re8id«a» 
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fetviBg  tha  smtflstt  potsiUe  profit  to  the  prodnoers  of  rent ;  and  the  order  of  penoni 
ennigeid  in  manufeetorei  and  oommeree,ivno  lire  more  moderatel;jr  in  relation  to  income, 
and  Md  what  their  moderation  spares  to  prodnctire  capital,  again  doing  the  same^  and 
again,  and  i^in,  to  he  succeeded  hy  others  angmenting  the  produetive  capital  in  ')Sk» 
manner.  At  last,  the  increase  elevates  the  rent  per  acre  of  thdr  oonn^,  until  Che 
land-tax  yalnation  of  1693  stands  at  Jd.  per  pound  for  manufacturing  Lancashire,  and 
one-ninth  of  a  farthing  for  commercial  LiTerpool. 

The  subjoined  tables,  formed  from  the  returns  of  land-tax  Taluation  in  the  parUaaMntary 
paper  316,  session  1844,  and  the  property-tax  returns  endtnjp;  5th  April,  1848,  in  the 
same  paper,  and  in  the  official  returns  adduced  as  eyidenee  berore  the  Lords*  Committee 
on  Burdens  on  Land,  show  how  real  property,  and  land  in  particular,  are  exempted 
from  bearing  a  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  State. 

No.     LAin>-tAX  Paid  upon  thx  Ground  Rehts  and  other  Rial  FRopniTT  of  Certain 

Towns. 

Amount  of  Land-tax  on   Rate  of.  Land-tax  per 
Real  Property  Land  and  Tenements      pound  on  Value  of 

Assessed  to         according  to  the  Assess-     Real  Property  As- 
Property-tax,  1842.     ments  of  1695  and  1708,    sessed  to  Property- 
still  adhered  to.  tax,  1842. 

Londoo,  city    £1^906    £87,066    about  Is.  OM. 

St.  Pancras   1,247,479    1,899    about    0  d. 

Marylebone    1,087,788    664    haU  a     Oi  d. 

Paddington    684,162    854   about     0  4. 

Bath    814,641    667    0  d. 

Cheltenham    216,108    491    Oid. 

Leeds  and  suburbs    544,908    1,067    Od. 

Sheffield    215,596    212    under    0  d. 

Llmerpool   1,668,847    168   about  1-9  ojd. 

^iSb?^'^  }  ^'^    "^^"^  ^' 

Manchester   1,573,405    1,106    under  Oid. 

Preston    m,196    98    under  OJd. 

No.  n.— Return  Showinq  the  valuation  of  Real  Property  in  each  County  in  Scotland, 
Assessed  to  the  land-tax. 

Rate  per  £100 
sterling,  at  whioh 

Total  Valuations  of  Land-tax  is  Aa* 

each  County.  sessed. 

Aberdeen                                                £19,680  8  6    £18  16  8 

Aisyle                                                             1,246  6  10    10  8  4 

Ayr                                                           191,605  0  6    1   7  2 

Banff                                                             6,600  0  0    11  1  10 

Berwick                                                     14,868  17  8    12  11  9 

Bute                                                              21,830  12  2    0  19  1 

Caithness                                                 87,089  9  6    1  8  4i 

Clackmannan                                              26,482  10  9    0  17  9 

Cromarty                                                  1,074  16  2    13  4  *l\ 

Dumbarton                                               88,251  10  2    1  10  7 

•    Dumfries                                                     18,219  15  6    6  16  8 

XdinbuKh                                                  15,921  14  8    18  7  0 

Agin                                                             5,466  18  4    12  17  8 

FifoT                                                          80,808  18  7    10  17  0 

Forfar                                                     18,600  16  8    15  6  0 

Haddington                                               14,072  15  4    18  8  0 

foyenese                                                6,198  17  6    18  6  10 

KbmMS                                                            1,682  13   4    10  17  0 

Kincardine                                                     6,243  8  7    10  9  6 

Kirkcudbright                                            9,549  15  2    11  14  0 

Lanailt                                                       161,808  0  5    1  6  6 

Ltnllt^ow                                                  76,130  6  6    1  0  9 

Ifaim                                                             1,434  6  10   ,.  11  18  6 

Orkney  and  Shetland                                    4,815  10  0   12  16  1 

Peebles                                                            4,828  2  9    16  0  4 

Perth                                                         28,296  16  11    12  0  0 

Renfrew                                                 69,178 11  2    16  1 

Ross                                                                 6,263  14   4    18   2  1 

Roxbundi                                                     28,221  18  9    9  7  8 

Selkirk                                                     6,602  6  8    8  19. 10 

Stirling                                                      108,060  16  8    1  1  6 

Bnthenand                                                 2482  16  9    10  4  9 

Wigtown                                                      6,687  4  9      ...»   12  0  0 

Total  valuation  £968,778  11  8 
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Ko.  til.— Ansual  Value  of  Rsal  Psopbrtt  in  sach  Coumnr  of  sooHiAhd 
Fbopirtt-tax  fob  thb  Ybar  endino  gth  April,  1848. 
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Aberdeen   £008,008  0  0 

Aigyle   281,919  12  11 

Ayr    620,827  IS  6 

Banff   116,967  16  11 

Berwick    262,946  0  10 

Bute   80,976   4  6 

GaiUuMH   66,869  6  2 

Clackmannan   61,621  17  1 

Cromarty   6,886  14  0 

Dumbarton   147,079  10  11 

Domfrles   291,869  16  6 

Edinburgh   1,067,661  13  6 

Elgin   99,298  11  0 

Jlfe    490,032  16  6 

Forfar    479,268  3  9 

Haddington    246,168  12  9 

InremeM   181,292  6  6 


Brought  OTer  £4,904,117  16  2 

Kinro«i   48,94011  6 

Kincardine   142,649  )6  0 

Kirkcudbright    193,761  0  0 

Lanark   1,8»,805  17  10 

Linlithgow   104,629  8  U 

Nairn    16,766  2  11 

*Orkuey  and  Shetland  ....  0  0  0 

Shetland   16,448  14  0 

Peebles   76,686  lU 

Perth   624,278  19  11 

Renfrew    447,882  16  ' 

RoB8    188,852  8 

Roxburgh    864,321  6 

Selkirk   49,188  1 

Stirllnfl;   ^^^^  ^ 

herlanr 


Sutherl 
Wigtown . 


1 
8 
8 

1 
6 
7 

13i;2n  6  11 


36,667  19 


Carried  over  £4,904,117  16 

Total  for  Scotland   £9,284,112  18  8 

(Sisned)       Thomas  Pdidir. 
*  Orkney  no  retumi  received. 

By  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  while  the  real  property  of  Scotland  amoonts  to 
£9,284,112  (and  probably  more  if  fully  assessed  to  Property- tax),  it  is  only  valaed  for 
Land-tax  at  £968,778,  and  that  on  the  latter  valaation  the  Land-tax  levied,  even  on  thai 
amount,  is  very  considerably  less  than  four  shillings,  which,  from  the  wording  of  tbe 
statutes  of  William  and  Mary,  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  next  tables  refer  to  districts  of  England  exclusively  agricultural,  where  the  vtloe 
of  property  has  not  been  enhanced  by  local  causes,  but  by  the  progressive  indostrj  is 
the  national  manufactures  and  trade.  Agriculture  has  also  progressed,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  increased  ability  of  the  rent-owners  to  consume  wealth  has  exceeded  the 
productiveness  of  improved  agriculture,  of  which  more  presently. 

No.  IV.— Blahdford  division.  County  op  Dorset. 

IncresM 

Quota  of     Bent     Rent     Rent  percent. 
Parish.  Land-tax  in     in         in         in  hetweoi 

1695.         1096.      1816.      1843.  1606-1S4S. 
£  8.  d.         £  £  £  £ 

  81   0  4        407       132S        966  142 

  80   20         400       2278       2600  560 

  87  14  8        438       1260       1309  !» 

  63  12  0        818       1460       1884  476 

  42  14   8         213       1192       1090  411 

  80  0  0         162         489         616  805 

  22  IS   4         113         670       1246  1001 

  67  14  8        288       1406       1168  308 


Anderton  

Blandford,  St.  Mary. . . . 

Bryanstone  

Hinton  Tarrant  

Launceston  Tarrant .... 
BAwstone  Tarrant  .... 

Whitcombe  

Winterbonine  Zelstone 


9978  10642 

Average  increase  per  cent,  from  the  year  1696  to  the  year  1843  

Average  increase  per  cent  from  the  year  1815  to  the  year  1843  

Probable  addition  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  rent  by  Currency  Act  of  1819  


423 
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16 


KO,  v.— HlGHWOETH  DIVISION,  COUNTY  OF  WILTS. 


Parish. 


Ashton  Keynes  

Blunsden,  St.  Andrew . 

Castle  Eaton   

B[annington  


Liddiard  Millioent 
Marston  Masey  .... 

Porton  , 

Rodboume  Cheney 

Rhomcnt  

Bomerf ord  Keynes 
Stanton  Fitawanen 

Btratton,  St.  Margaret    183 


IncretS0 

Quota  of 

Rent 

Rent 

Rent 

percent 
oeiwesn 

Land-tax  in 

in 

in 

in 

1696. 

1696. 

1815. 

1848. 

1695-184S. 

£  8.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

131  13  4 

668 

4909 

6465 

729 

122  16  4 

613 

1968 

1610 

162 

126  19  4 

634 

8224 

2869 

272 

273  14  8 

1867 

4067 

4632 

2S8 

54   9  4 

272 

849 

879 

223 

124  14  8 

628 

3218 

62U 

786 

217  6  8 

1086 

4016 

8800 

260 

101  19  0 

609 

1742 

999^ 

SS6 

421  10  0 

2107 

10064 

18137 

623 

248   3  4i 

1240 

4711 

4992 

aos 

40  16  0 

204 

699 

666 

176 

113  16  8 

669 

2360 

2142 

276 

88  12  10^ 

443 

2222 

2264 

466 

183  0  0 

916 

4766 

6587 

610 

46690 

54846 

6160 
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Bent 

Rent 

Bent 

percent 
between 

in 

In 

in 

1696. 

1815. 

1843. 

1695  and 
1848. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

849 

8018 

2881 

726 

406 

8691 

4809 

968 

1020 

6124 

7334 

664 

897 

2097 

8011 

658 

480 

8888 

4842 

906 

602 

1748 

8069 

611 

382 

1426 

1450 

279 

801 

.  2226 

2486 

688 

800 

1542 

2085 

596 

171 

1167 

2484 

18S8 

886 

8711 

7561 

1861 

421 

2627 

2960 

603 

208 

1498 

1481 

612 

868 

6777 

10780 

2866 

819 

1789 

2260 

606 

Average  increaae  per  cent  from  the  year  1696  to  the  year  1848    867 

Average  increaee  per  cent  from  the  year  1815  to  the  year  1843   12 

Probable  increase  of  value  per  cent  by  Cnrrency  Act  of  1819   15 

No.  VI.— CHBWTOH  DiTiaiOM,  CSOUHTT  OP  SOlORSKr. 

Increaae 

Qaota  of 

FUrlih.  Land-tax  in 

1695. 

£  B.  d. 

Camley   69  16  8 

OhewBtoke    81  1  0 

Cbewton  Bf endip   224  0  0 

CfaUcompton    79  11  8 

Chitton   95  1  4 

Compton  Martin    100  10  10 

Bmborrow    76  8  0 

Farrington  Oomey    72  7  0 

HhitonBlewit   60  0  4 

Knowle   84  4  0 

Ptalton   77  0  0 

StonSaston    84  4  0 

Stowey   41  IS  8 

llnsbnzy   72  12  0 

Ubley    68  19  0 

48258       588S2  18648 

Average  increase  per  cent,  from  the  year  1696  to  the  year  1848    909 

Average  increase  per  cent,  from  the  year  1815  to  the  year  1848    36 

Improved  value  per  cent,  by  Currency  Act  of  1819    15 

In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  introdaced  a  bill,  which  passed  into  law,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax  at  twenty  Tears'  pnrohase.  From  the  disoossion  which  then  took  place,  two 
leading  facts,  with  which  the  public  have  now  to  deal,  were  prominently  pat  forward. 
The  first  was,  tJiat  the  valuation  of  property  for  land-tax  was  the  same  in  1798  a«  it 
had  been  in  1696. 

The  second,  that  the  act  for  the  redemption  of  that  land-tax  (4s.  in  the  pound  on 
lalnation  of  1696)  did  not  preclude  that  or  any  future  Parliament  from  imposing 
moither  land-tax^  or  augmentation^  or  a  reassessment  of  the  present;  so  that  the 
ledemption  of  the  land-tu,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1798,  does  not  preclude, 
by  any  oompact  avowed  or  implied,  the  le^ature  of  the  present  day,  or  any  future  time, 
mm  reaasessinff  the  rental  of  land  at  4s.  in  the  pound  of  present  Talue  (or  at  any  other 
late),  if  it  be  uie  will  of  the  nation  that  such  snould  be  done ;  at  the  same  time  Mr, 
Pitt  comforted  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  with  the  assurance  that  Parliament 
waa  not  likely  to  propose  a  reassessment 

He  said  that  he  proposed  by  this  measure  to  reduces  o  much  of  the  public  debt  as  shonld 
leave  an  income  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  applicable  to  the  publio 
aenriee.  The  pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  this  measure  must  be  obvious  from  this 
statement,  because  the  public  would  dispose  of  2,0(M),000{.,  for  which  they  would  clear 
off  the  public  debt  to  such  an  amount  that  the  interest  would  produce  a  sum  of  2,400,0002., 
leaving  upon  the  whole  a  clear  gain  to  the  public  of  400,000t.  He  proposed  to  sell  the 
land-tax  at  twenty  years'  purohue. 

Bj  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  12th  of  July,  1844,  the  total  of  land-tax, 
in  Kngland  and  Wales,  was  shown  to  be  £1,858,924  6s.  1^.,  of  which  £724,463  19b.  2}d. 
was  redeemed,  and  £1,134,460  6s.  lO^d.  was  unredeemed. 

The  impropriety,  or  impolicy,  or  dishonesty  of  selling  the  land-tax  will  be  best  under- 
stood if  illustratea  by  cases.  Here  is  one  which  also  demonstrates  the  fiillacy  of  land 
having  any  peculiar  burdens : — In  Hampshire,  parish  of  Tytherley,  five  parcels  of  land« 
which  had  undergone  little  improvement  for  many  years,  most  of  it  as  much  neglected 
as  in  1696,  were  sold  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  afterwards  taken  under  one  tenancy, 
for  the  net  rent  of  821/. ;  the  tenants,  a  joint-stock  company,  paid  £151  Is.  8d.  of  tithe 
(or  rent^  to  the  Church,  and  £13  2s.  8d.  land-tax  (or  rent]  to  the  State.  The  reason  of 
the  lana-tax  being  so  small  an  item  on  unimproved  land  was  partly  that  on  three  of  the 
pareeU  (previously  distinct  properties)  the  land-tax  had  been  redeemed. 

The  landlord  only  purchased  the  land  at  the  estimated  rental  of  821/.,  but  the  real  rent 
of  the  land  was  £985  4s.  4d. ;  the  tithe  and  land-tax  were  therefore  no  burd^  to  the 
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landlord ;  nor  conld  they  be  to  the  tenants,  else  the  landlord's  rent  was  a  burden ;  bat 
to  that,  as  to  the  tithe  and  land-tax,  the  tenant  Tolnntarily  submitted  for  the  priTllege  of 
oooupanoy.  Why,  then,  call  tithe  and  land-tax  burdens  ?  The  other  taxes  alleged  to  be 
burdens  peculiar  to  land  were,  church  rate  £2  16s.  l^d.,  county  rate  £5  8s.  l^d.,  high- 
way rate  £4  66.  7}d. ;  of  the  two  latter,  the  highway  rate  particularly,  it  would  be  si 
correct  to  call  the  cost  of  the  wheded  wagon  which  carries  the  produce  of  the  land  to 
the  market  a  burden  on  land  as  to  call  the  road  on  which  the  wagon  trayels  a  barden. 
So  far  from  the  highways  being  a  burden,  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture  sie  not 
CTen  subject  to  turnpike  toll,  should  there  be  a  toll  within  the  scope  of  operations ;  nor 
is  manure  subject  to  toll  at  an;^  distance.  The  other  taxes  on  those  farms  were,  poor  rate 
£96  16s.  9d.,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  leyied  on  the  rated  Talae  of  bnildim 
erected  by  the  tenants,  and  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  window  datr  m 
those  buildings  was,  116  windows,  £34  16s.  6d.  A  farm  house,  which  would  not  hare 
been  assessed  for  window  daty  had  it  remained  the  tenant's  dwelling-hoose  on  the  firm 
to  which  it  belonged,  was  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  beoune  liable,  and  ms 
assessed  for  window  duty. 

The  land-tax  on  770  acres  had  been  redeemed,  so  that  the  sum  of  £13  2s.  8d.  ms 
the  land-tax  of  314  acres.  On  64  acres  of  other  land  owned  by  the  tenants,  and  not 
included  in  this  renting  and  rating,  the  land-tax  was  £3  4s.  4d. 

The  sale  of  the  land-tax  for  a  given  sum  at  any  time  must  be  a  fraud  upon  posteri^. 
Suppose  it  to  be  redeemed  by  the  landowner  by  purchase  of  twenty  yean,  the  pries  of 
redemption  is  either  at  once  spent  by  GoTemment,  or  it  is  not.  If  spent,  it  is  a  nnaneisl 
fraud ;  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  future  is  levied  on  something  else,  most  probably 
on  some  process  of  industry  or  operation  of  commeroe,  to  its  obstruction  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  its  capital,  instead  of  on  those  high  profits  of  agriculture,  which,  on  the  1,084 
acres  of  indifferent  land,  badly  cultirated,  now  in  question,  amounted  to  £985  4s.  4d.  a 
year,  after  defraying  ail  expenses  of  in^lemenUt  live  stocky  labour^  taxes^  interest  <m 
capital  required  in  etUHvatUm,  and  profits  on  its  adventure,  together  with  imwranu 
of  live  and  dead  stock ;  the  excess  of  profit  or  rent,  after  all  that,  was  £985  4s.  4d. 
a  yeur. 

If  the  redemption  money  be  not  at  once  dissipated,  the  sale  of  the  land-tax  is  not  lea 
a  financial  blunder,  if  not  a  fraud.  If  land  worth  £100  a  year  be  sold  by  its  ^nte 
owner  at  twenty  years*  purchase,  he  receives  £2,000.  If  he  dissipates  this  sum  m  the 
first  year,  or  in  any  period  of  years,  he  must  supply  his  wants  elsewise  or  starve;  nobody 
will  grant  him,  and  the  generations  of  his  fhmily  after  him  through  all  posteri^,  £100 
a  year,  or  £2,000  every  twenty  years.  But  if  the  State  sells  £100  a  year  of  Umd-tax 
for  £2|000,  and  dissipates  that  sum  in  one  rear,  or  in  any  period  of  years,  its  ihtnrs 
wants  must  be  supplied  elsewise,  no  matter  where  the  burden  falls. 

But  even  were  the  land-tax  exchanged  for  what  is  an  equivalent  at  the  period  of 
exchange,  say  £100  a  year  of  land-tax,  to  pay  off  £2,000  principal  of  nationsl  debt 
(this  was  never  done),  the  financial  blunder  is  the  same  in  principle,  though  it  might  be 
less  in  degree.  The  weight  of  the  public  debt  diminishes,  first,  positively,  oj  alteration  in 
the  value  of  money,  and  second,  relatively,  by  the  increase  of  population  and  tax- 
bearing  property.  Whereas  rent  or  tithe  fland-tax  being  analogous  to  rent  and  tithe, 
except  in  the  fraudulent  adherence  to  the  fixed  valuation  of  1695)  increases,  not  only  ss 
other  property  and  population  increase,  but  in  a  ratio  considerably  ^ater.  Let  it  be 
affected  by  the  same  inflaences  as  rent  and  tithe,  as  doubtless  the  public  will  soon  insist  on 
its  being ;  to  the  influence  of  competition  for  space  to  cultivate,  to  build ;  to  the  influeoee 
of  expanding  capital,  population,  and  industry,  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  it 
also  wiU  expand.  To  sell  the  right  to  this  source  of  revenue  for  the  improvident  ness  cf 
pottage  called  redemption  of  the  land-tax  lb  a  folly  which  finds  no  expression  in  potitiesl 
phraseology ;  it  is  a  oreach  of  trust,  embezzlement,  frttud ;  breach  of  public  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  private  interests ;  embezzlement  of  public  fands  to  serve  immediate  politied 
ends ;  firaud  upon  the  public  finances  by  the  legishtive  and  governing  order  of  men  to 
agmndize  their  private  property. 

But  there  was  a  burden  on  the  agriculture  of  the  1,084  acres,  now  under  notiee.  On 
two  estates  adjoining  game  was  preserved.  Some  of  the  Mntlemen  licensed  to  kill  ganie 
on  those  estates  hired  the  right  to  do  so  from  the  Undlord,  of  the  1,084  acres.  This 
game  was  partly  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  cidtivating  tenants.  They  petitioned  Birlia- 
ment  in  1844  to  be  allowed  to  prove  by  evidence  that  the  destruction  of  their  crops  by 
game  was  equal  at  least  to  the  amount  of  tithe  and  land-tax  togethor,— £164  4s.  4d. 
That  was  a  burden  on  their  agriculture  In  reality.  Highway  and  coimty  ratoi  were  not 
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10.  Poor  rates  and  cbnrdh  rates  are  heayier  in  towns  than  in  mral  dMricts.  Land*tax 
and  tithe  are  only  hardens  in  the  sense  in  whioh  rent  is  a  burden.  There  are  exemptions 
in  ftiyour  of  agriculture,  but  no  special  taxes  are  laid  on  it  as  burdens. 

The  Association  now  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the  objections  to  the  land-tax,  or,  as 
Mr.  MK3alloch  calls  it,  a  tax  upon  rent.  It  is  willing  to  adopt  his  definition  of  rent.  It 
wdqoi6b  with  that  aloeady  laid  down  by  tiie  Association.  He  says : — 

''Hie  sum  which  the  occuider  of  an  improved  farm  pays  the  landlord  is  uniformly  derived 
from  two  distinct  sources,  and  is,  consequently,  divisible  into  two  portions,  whereof  one  is  a 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  natural  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil,  and  the  other  a  com^ 
penutlon  or  return  for  the  use  of  the  buildings,  roads,  drains,  fences,  and  other  Improvements 
made  on  the  farm  (when  suoh  improvements  are  made  by  the  landlord).  Bent,  properly  so  called, 
cpDsista  of  the  first  only  of  these  portions ;  the  second,  though  usuuly  included  under  the  term, 
being  obviously  the  return  to,  or  profit  from,  the  capital  expended  upon  the  land.  There  are 
but  few  instances  in  old-settled  and  densely-peopled  countries  in  which  the  rent  even  of  Inferior 
farms  is  not  derived  from  both  these  sources ;  though,  from  the  various  ways  in  which  a  large 
class  of  improvements  are  mixed  up  and  blended  with  the  soil,  it  is  rarely  possible  for  the  most 
experienced  agricnltoiist  to  separate  his  rent  into  proper  elements,  or  discriminate  between  the 
mm  he  rays  to  the  landlord  as  proprietor  of  the  sou,  and  tt&t  which  he  pays  to  him  as  proBt  on 
the  oapttai  laid  out  on  its  improvement" 

So  sa^  Mr,  M^Culloch ;  yet  it  is  only  a  matter  of  book-keeping.  If  negligence  or 
incapacity  to  keep  accounts  oe  admitted  as  an  excase  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  it 
would  soon  tell  on  other  professions  besides  agriculture.  Mr.  Mxlulloch  proceeds  to 
remark  of  rent  proper — ^paid  for  the  use  of  the  land  only — that : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  be  entirely  swept  oil  by  a  tax,  without  prejudice  to  the  interest 
of  any  class  except  the  landlords.  Such  tax  could  not  raise  the  price  of  com  or  other  raw 
produce ;  for  nothing  can  affect  its  price  unless  It  either  affect  the  cost  of  its  production  or  its 
supply ;  but  a  tax  on  the  real  rent  of  land  does  ^either.  It  cannot,  it  is  evident^  have  any 
inflnenoe  over  the  ooet  of  production,  for  real  rent  is  extrlnslo  to,  and  independent  on,  that  coet, 
and  consists  of  the  surpfns  produce  remaining  after  the  profit  on  improvomenta  has  been 
deducted,  and  the  cultivators  have  been  fully  indemnified  for  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  have 
obtained  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  capital ;  and  though  it  would  vary  the 
distribution  of  com,  it  is  obvious  that  a  tax  which  has  no  Influence  over  its  produotlon  oould 
not  affect  its  supply.  The  true  conclusion,  consequently,  is,  that  the  pifees  of  aU  sorts  of  fam 
produce  wonld  continue  unaffected,  though  a  tax  were  unposed  ^absorbing  all  the  real  rent  of 
land ;  meaning,  by  real  rent,  the  sum  paid  for  the  soil  only.^' 

The  i^roposition  iuTolved  in  this  hypothesis  is  not  that  of  the  Financial  Keform 
Association,  and  it  would  guard  against  it.  What  it  asks  is,  that  rent  should  pay 
its  fikir  proportion  of  the  taxes,  and  not  stand  exempted  as  it  now  does ;  that  it  should 
restore  the  land-tax,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  which  it  has,  in  a  great  measure  absorbed. 
It  has  been  seen  in  the  cases  adduced  from  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  and  Scotland,  and  such 
proofs  are  adducible  from  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  that  all  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
cultiTBtors  of  the  soil  are  defrayed  out  of  his  share  of  the  profits,  and  that  tihey  are  not 
greater  than  the  same  taxes  imposed  on  persons  in  trade ;  while,  from  several  which  other 
persons  bear  (or  ther  bear  taxes  on  production  analogous  to  them)  the  cultivator  is  free, 
the  production  of  tne  landlord's  rent  is  not  taxed  m  any  degree.  For  though,  in  the 
absence  of  all  taxes  on  the  cultivator,  he  would  receive  more  rent  (as  he  now  receives 
more  by  the  partial  exemption  of  agriculture  from  taxes  which  fall  on  manufactures  and 
trade,  tnan  he  would  do  were  agriculture  fairly  taxed  with  other  industrial  interests),  the 

Sueation  with  which  the  public  hare  to  deal  is  not  what  he  might  or  might  not  receive, 
at  what  he  does  now  receive  and  puts  in  his  pocket,  or  his  bank,  or  pays  to  his  house- 
steward.  That  sum  of  present  rental  bears  no  taxes  whatsoeyer,  except  the  tax  on 
income,  miscalled,  in  this  instance,  property-tax. 

There  are  those  who  would  blind  the  public  eyes  by  the  allegation  that  the  expenditure 
of  this  rent  on  servants,  tradesmen,  or  other  persons  ministering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries 
of  the  rent-owner,  is,  through  their  consumption  of  taxed  commodities,  a  contribution 
from  inm  to  the  national  revenue.  Why  not  allege,  also,  that  if  he  pay  it  to  his 
mortgagees,  and  they  expend  it  on  taxed  articles,  he  contributes  it  to  the  national 
reyenue  through  his  mortgagees  ?  If  he  does  so  in  one  case,  he  does  so  in  the  other ; 
but  it  is  a  mental  illnsion  to  suppose  his  doing  so  in  either.  The  mortgagees  haye 
ffiyen  him  money  on  loan,  and  they  receive  interest  for  the  value  given.  Had  tbey  not 
toaned  their  money  to  him,  and  had  his  rent  or  himself  never  existed  j  their  money  would 
have  found  an  investment  otherwise,  in  all  likelihood  in  something  more  productive  and 
profitable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  than  in  enabling  him  to  spend  his  rent 
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by  anticipation,  and  oonamne  without  production.  In  like  manner  servanti  and  tradea- 
men  have  given  him  personal  service,  or  goods,  or  artistic  skill ;  he  only  pavs  for  value 
received.  And  again,  had  he  or  his  rent  no  existence,  those  servants  and  tradesmen 
would  still  consume  such  articles  as  contribute  to  the  revenue  by  being  employed  other- 
wise, in  all  likelihood  more  profitably  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  proceeds,  after  the  propositions  and  the  hy^thesis  now  quoted,  to 
contend  (having  just  shown  that  the  nation  would  be  no  poorer  in  agricultural  nroduce, 
though  no  rent  existed]  that  the  rent-owners  should  not  pay  a  rent-tax  or  lana-tax,  or 
any  special  tax,  for  certain  reasons.  One  reason  is,  the  impossibility  of  discerning  real 
rent  firom  that  part  of  rent  which  is  profit  upon  productive  capital.  We  have  already 
said  this  is  only  a  question  of  simple  accounts.  He  gives  a  supposititious  case,  founded 
on  ignorance  of  practical  agriculture;  if  not  intended,  it  is  likely  to  mislead.  He 
says :  **  Suppose,  for  example,  t^at  the  gross  rent  of  a  farm  is  £500  a  year,  a  half  or 
£260  thereof  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  on  capital  laid  out  on  its  improvements'* — 
M  houses,  fences,  dndns,  roads,  and  other  improvements." 

Were  it  the  rule  to  expend  on  fixtures  a  sum  of  money  e^ usl  to  the  purchase  of  the 
estate,  which  ia  here  inferred,  and  were  any  smaller  expenditure  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  this  argument  might  be  admitted  for  what  it  would  be  then  worth.  But  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  is  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  improvements  by  the  land- 
lord ;  and  even  then  there  is  no  such  thing  in  practice,  not  even  as  exceptions  to  a  rule, 
as  the  investment  of  a  sum  in  buildings,  &c.,  equal  to  the  purchase  money  of  the  estate. 
It  is  a  wild  supposition,  a  disordered  dream,  ana  nothing  more.  In  Ireland  the  general 
practice  is  to  leave  the  erection  of  all  buildings  soever  to  the  tenant.  In  some  counties 
of  England  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  rent  in  twenty-five  years  has  been  estimated  as 
the  outlay  on  fixtures.  In  many  districts  it  is  far  below  this.  In  Scotland,  where 
steam-machinery  has  been  erected  to  thresh  the  crops  and  perform  various  farm-yard 
work,  and  where  all  buildings  (except  the  houses  of  tbe  labourers]  are  suitable  to  their 
nsM*  their  first  cost  is  never  more  than  from  two  to  three  years*  rent  of  the  farm  upon 
which  they  are  erected  ;  their  repairs  are  kept  up  by  the  tenant;  their  partial  renewal 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  of  nineteen  years  is  not  calculated  at  more  than  one  year's  rent 
of  the  soil ;  while  drainage,  fencing,  and  even  tbe  cartage  of  materials  for  buildings  and 
farm  roads,  are  done  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant. 

In  England  there  are  no  such  buildings  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  if  there  were,  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  distinguish  between  their  cost  in  a  landlord's  account-book  and  the  value  of 
the  soil,  as  it  is  for  a  merchant  to  distinguish  between  the  value  of  a  cargo  and  the 
freight  of  a  ship. 

But  the  cost  of  farm  buildings  and  other  fixtures,  and  their  estimated  value  for  letting 
to  a  tenant,  are  two  different  things.  Take  the  cost  of  the  fixtures,  and  over  all  England 
a  fractional  per  cent,  of  the  land  rental  would  be  sufficient  interest  upon  the  actual  cost ; 
but  take  the  estimation  of  their  value  to  the  tenant  on  the  certainty  that  he  could  not 
do  without  them,  nor  replace  them  with  others  sufficient  for  tbe  operations  of  agriculture, 
and  a  different  kind  of  value  is  arrived  at.  This  last  is  usual  in  valuing  for  rent^  but  it 
is  a  fiction,  so  far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned. 

Mr.  M*Culloch's  next  argument  in  favour  of  that  of  rent  being  exempted  from 
taxation  (which,  though  it  existed  not,  he  says,  would  be  no  loss  to  anybody  but  the 
landlords]  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  produce  being  allotted  for  taxes  the  landlord  would 
not  improve  the  cultivation  of  his  estate.  This  is  worse  and  worse.  The  estates  are 
improved  by  the  capital  of  other  parties  than  the  landlords.  That  is  one  answer.  The 
land  is  eagerly  sought  for  as  an  investment  for  capital  to  be  expended  reproduotively,  if 
leases  of  nineteen  years,  or  even  shorter,  be  granted.  And  tenants  who  possess  sufficient 
capital  and  skill  replace  their  capital  in  that  time  with  a  profit,  and  give  the  landlords  a 
share,  all  the  fiuctuations  of  markets  notwithstanding.  But  whatever  their  profits  or 
losses  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  if  a  term  of  years  can  be  obtained,  there  is  no  lack  of 
capital  nor  enterprise  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  land,  though  it  be  certain  that  a 
portion  of  the  profit  is  to  go  aunually  to  the  landlord,  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  lease  he  is  to 
possess  all  the  improvements  absolutely.  And  yet,  in  tbe  face  of  this  practical  fiict,  nay, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  England  is  cultivated  and  less  or 
more  improved  by  yearly  tenants,  who  have  their  rent  increased  as  their  improvements 
become  developed,  Mr.  M*Oulloch  would  have  us  believe  that  the  payment  of  a  tax  to 
the  State  by  the  landlord,  who  poesesses  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil,  who  would  always  be 
in  possession  of  the  permanent  improvements,  would  be  a  bar  to  his  undertaking  them  ? 
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SECTION  XXX. 

ON  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT    OP    SMUGGLING   AND  DISHONESTY 
OFFEEED  BY  OUR  PRESENT  REVENUE  SYSTEM. 

The  Association  is  possessed  of  so  many  prooft  of  obstructed  commerce,  paralYsed 
indnstry,  financial  improyidenoe,  and  acts  of  official  injustice,  arising  in  its  aaily 
experience  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  in  the  port  of  Liyerpool,  that  it  here 
addncee  some  of  those  proofs  in  a  supplementary  section. 

Some  months  ago  an  eminent  Liyerpool  house— eminent  alike  for  high  integrity  and 
mercantile  honoar  as  for  wealth — ^had  a  vessel  loading  a  cargo  of  deals  (pine  planks,  cut 
to  certain  dimensions)  at  a  port  in  one  of  the  North-American  colonies.  Tobacco  being 
low-priced  there,  and  our  revenue  system  affording  a  bounty  of  600  to  700  per  cent,  to 
the  smuggler,  the  second  mate  ana  his  watch  agreed  to  speculate  in  this  contraband 
article,  and  take  adTantafc  of  the  enormous  bounbr.  It  was  an  easy  adyenture  for 
them ;  the  ship  was  already  nroyided ;  they  had  no  freight  to  pay  for  the  conyeyance  of 
their  tobacco  to  Liyerpool ;  tne^  would  be  themselres  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ship. 
If  the  tobacco  should  be  seized  in  the  ship,  there  was  but  a  remote  chance  of  their  being 
diseoyered ;  the  penalties  would  fall  upon  the  shipowners  at  LiyerpooL  They  were, 
indeed,  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  as  they  would  be  looked  upon  by  tne  revenue  officers 
as  incapable  of  paying  penalties ;  whereas  the  shipowners  would  be  able  to  pay  that 
penalty  which  the  revenue  officers,  by  instinct  and  training,  hunt  for. 

They  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  oj  dama^ng  the  cargo  of  the  merchants,  who  were 
ultimately  to  be  Tictimized  by  penalties,  which  to  prevent  was  physically  impossible. 
They  out  a  quantity  of  the  deals,  laid  them  so  as  to  form  a  square  cavity  of  considerable 
dimeosioDS,  which  they  filled  with  tobacco.  This  they  coyered  with  deals,  and  brought 
all  safely  to  Liverpool. 

Here,  however,  their  venture  miscarried,  not  through  official  vigilance — ^the  vessel  had 
been  ofi^cially  rummaged — but  b^  the  treachery  of  uie  boatman  they  employed  to  land 
the  tobacco,  or  because  some  one  in  the  yenture  could  make  more  for  himself  by  sharing 
in  the  fine  to  be  levied  on  the  shinowners  than  by  awaiting  the  sale  of  the  tobacco.  Of 
course,  the  tobacco  was  immediately  seized  and  confiscated.  The  reader,  unlearned  in  the 
operations  of  the  reyenue  system,  and  believing  in  Magna  Oharta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  that  justice  is  the  aim  and  end  of  idl  law,  will  expect  to  hear  that  the  next  step  was 
a  vigilant  search  for  the  offenders,  in  order  to  their  punishment.  The  reaaer  is 
egregiously  mistaken.  The  sailors  could  not  haye  paid  a  fine ;  to  convict  them  would 
have  been  trouble  for  nothing ;  the  scent  did  not  lie  m  their  direction.  The  ship  was 
seized,  and  the  owners  fined.  They  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  smugglers, 
and  they  succeeded  in  finding  them,  though  the  officers  could  not.  Now,  mark  the 
revenue  law.  Because  a  reward  had  been  offered  by  the  innocent  shipowners  to  discover 
the  guilty  parties  who  had  placed  the  ship  in  that  peril  and  injured  the  cargo,  thej  were 
le^lly  adyised  that  a  conviction  would,  most  probably,  not  take  place;  while  the 
evidence  which  the  reyenue  prosecutors  convicted  the  innocent  owners  upon  was  that  of 
informers,  who  obtained  half  the  penalties  as  rewards !  The  ship  migM  have  been 
confiscated,  but  the  reyenue  board  were  merciful  (!)  they  allowed  the  yessel  to  be  bailed 
at  her  fiill  value,  and  ultimately  fined  the  owners  only  £100  for  the  crime  of  haying  dis- 
honest seryants.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  strictest  orders  had  been  giyen  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  the  mariners  of  the  ship,  that  they  were  not  to  introduce 
an^  contraband  article  on  board ;  but  the  twofold  premium  held  out  to  them  by  the 
British  Exchequer  was  stronger  than  these  injuoctiona — the  premium  of  an  enormous 
percentage  .of  profit  if  they  sold  the  article,  or  the  share  of  the  fine  upon  the  ship,  if 
they  might  think  it  safer  to  be  their  own  informers,  and  the  prenuum  of  the  law 
favouring  the  guilty  to  escape. 

This  case  is  one  out  of  a  multitude.  The  Association  is  informed,  upon  good 
authority,  that  about  four  hundred  yessels  are  annually  seized  in  the  port  of  Liverpool 
alone  for  haying  tobacco  concealed  on  board.  Probably  in  not/our  of  the  four  hundred 
oases  is  there  the  slightest  pretence  for  suspecting  the  owners  of  any  knowledge  of,  or 
connivance  at,  this  breach  of  the  reyenue  laws.  The  penalties  infiicted  range  from 
about  £10  to  £50,  about  half  of  which  are  understood  to  accrue  to  the  seizing  officers, 
a  booty  which  neither  promotes  the  public  interest  nor  exalts  their  character. 
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It  may  poaiibly  ooour  to  the  reader  to  inquire  why  the  owners  of  theie  ihipt,  who 
oonfeatealy  are  in  no  denee  guilty,  should  l>e  mulotea  in  this  scandalous  manner  7  The 

Honourable  Board'*  naye  theur  answer  ready:  <* Smuggling  must  be  put  down." 
But  how  thejftning  of  the  owner  is  to  deter  oook  and  steward,  cazpenter  and  boatswain, 
from  smuggling,  while  the  law  oflfors  them  such  bounties  as  haye  just  been  detailed,  they 
do  not  ezpUin,  nor  do  they  g^ye  any  satisfactory  reason  for  persisting  in  this  iniquitoiu 
practice  after  so  many  years'  experience  of  its  utter  futility.  But,  es  they  do  not  giye 
sueh  explanations  or  reasons,  the  Association  must  do  it  for  them.  The  truth  if  riflsplj 
and  briefly  this.  The  whole  customs'  establishment,  from  the  **  Honourable  Boara  ** 
to  the  lowest  tidewaiter,  haye  just  as  earnest  a  desire  to  put  down  smuggling  ms  insw- 
anoe  companies  haye  to  put  down  fires  and  shipwrecks— the  means  wnereby  they  liye. 
&0W  could  the  Honourable  Board "  magnify  their  office  and  oyertop  and  oyerbeu' 
all  other  men  without  smuggling? — ^without  respectable  merchants  and  shipowncn 
eomiuff  cap  in  hand,  '*  respectfully  representing,"  and  **  humbly  praying,"  that  thef  be 
not  roobed  too  outrageously  ?  Wnat  would  become  of  the  fees  of  the  soUcitorB  to  the 
boards  of  customs  and  inlimd  reyenue  ?  And  what  a  melancholy  end  there  would  be  of 
"gratifications"  to  the  seizing  officers,  and  of  bribes  to  those  who  do  notseiae!  It 
may  be  nhlj  concluded,  that  whoeyer  desires  tiie  extinction  of  smuffgUng  and  ita 
oonsequences  is  not  a  custom-houae  officer,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  the  reyaniie 
aeryice. 

But  "  the  master  must  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  seryant"  To  what  extent  ? 
CiniUy  he  is,  and  properly  so ;  but  not  erimindUy  in  any  but  reyenue  cases.  Whoeyer 
heard  of  fining  a  man  for  an  assault  because  his  cook  had  slapped  the  milkman's  fhoe, 
or  tran9porting  him  for  a  forgerr  committed  by  his  clerk  ?  The  reyenue  practice  ia  m 
legally  anomalottB  as  it  is  morally  unjust  and  tyrannical.  It  is  to  be  obseryed,  moreoTer. 
that  of  all  people  liying  the  "  Honourable  Board"  are  the  last  who  hare  any  right  to 
expect  other  men's  seryants  to  be  kept  in  such  exact  discipline,  seeing  how  yeir  bedly 
they  succeed  with  tiieir  own.  In  proof  whereof,  the  Association  need  only  renr  to  a 
large  blue  book  on  customs'  frauds,  published  a  few  years  ago,  some  extracts  from  whieh 
haye  already  appeared  in  these  tracts.  If  the  oommiasionerB  cannot  make  the  offleecs 
in  their  own  port  of  London  honest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  dntiea,  on 
what  pretence  can  they  require  merchants  to  control  men  often  hired  only  by  the  ron," 
men  not  at  all  expecting  or  caring  for  permanent  employment,  and  thousanos  of  miles 
distant  ?  For  merchants  to  keep  such  men  honest,  under  the  temptations  held  out  to 
them,  is  obyiously  impossible.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  oontittuanoe  of 
the  system,  despite  all  the  eyidence  against  it,  is,  that  it  is  but  a  base,  dishonest  pretext 
for  robbing  innocent  men,  because  they  haye  money  and  do  not  wear  swords. 

Sir  Qeorge  Orey,  in  the  House  of  Cfommons,  on  the  9th  Au|[U9t,  thus  expounded  the 
relatiye  liabilities  of  employer  and  seryant,  officially  endorsmg  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Alderson  in  the  recent  case  of  Oay  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company: — 

Now  he  beUeyed— and  he  was  speaking  under  the  correction  of  gentlemen  of  the  leMl 
profession  if  wrong — ^that  it  had  long  been  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  if  a  seryant  wilflulT 
did  an  illegal  act  the  master  was  not  responsible,  unless  it  could  be  preyed  that  sm 
illegal  act  was  done  by  his  orders,  or  with  his  knowledge  and  consent  (hear).  With 
regard  to  the  second  question,  his  reply  was,  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
Goyemment  to  brin|  in  any  bill  to  alter  the  long-established  rule  of  law  by  whieh 
masters  were  not  held  Uable  for  the  acta  of  their  seryants,  except  such  as  were  done  with 
their  orders  or  with  their  consent  (hear\"  If  this  be  the  law  between  party  and  party 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  why  is  it  not  auo  law  between  the  honourable  ooard  and  thesr 
yictims  (the  shipowners)  in  the  Exchequer  ? 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Association  desires  to  ask  one  or  two  questi<nay 
with  a  yiew  to  obtuning  information  which  at  present  it  does  not  possess. 

First — If  a  trade  can  be  made  profitable,  are  not  men  generally  found  to  carry  it  on, 
whateyer  degree  of  moral  turpitude  it  may  inyolye } 

Second— If  a  hundredweight  of  manufactured  tobacco  can  be  put  onboard  ship  at  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  for  £2,  and,  being  there  secreted,  to  be  in  due  time  disoorered  by 
an  actiye  and  well-informed  officer,  thus  involye  the  shipowner  in  a  penalty  of  £20  or 
upwards,  one-half  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  said  officer  would  receiye  for  his  own  benefit ; 
is  there  any  other  trade  which  would  be  as  profitable,  or  half  as  profitable  as  this  i  ^ 

Third — ^Has  any  of  this  business  been  done  ?  or  is  it  in  operation  at  the  present  time  > 

Notwithstanding^  the  frequent  escapes  of  the  smuggling  crews  of  ships,  the  number  of 
persons  implicated  in  this  demoralizing  traffic,  and  oonyictod  by  the  stipendiary  magiitralB 
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of  the  offence,  is  so  ereat  as  to  be  a  serious  burden  for  their  maintenance  in  prison ;  and, 
a  short  time  ago,  Wc,  Rushton  stated,  with  a  significance  which  should  arouse  the  rate- 
payers  of  Liverpool,  that  if  the  offences  against  the  revetme  continiied,  they  would  soon 
require  a  new  gaol  in  Liverpool  for  that  class  of  prisoners  alone.  Let  this  be  met  in  time, 
and  as  it  only  can  be  obviated,  by  removing  the  cause  of  offence,  leaving  the  offenders  to 
the  alternative  of  honest  traffic. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  oppressive  and  atrocious  character  of  the  present 
ewtse  syatem  is  extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Insolvent  Court  On 
Monday,  July  22,  1850,  William  Grimstone,  the  inventor  of  an  herbaceous  compound 
known  as  '  Grimatone's  Eye-snuff,'  applied  to  be  discharged.  His  debts  were  about 
£6,000,  and  his  credits  £46.  The  insolvent,  upon  examination  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  stated 
that  his  present  debts  were  the  consequences  of  repeated  prosecutions  by  the  Government 
against  nim  for  making  and  selling  hii  snuffy  which  was  entirely  made  from  British 
herbs.  The  Government  had  tried  to  treat  this  snuff  as  an  excisable  article,  in  the 
shape  of  tobacco;  they  prosecuted  the  insolvent  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  insolvent,  and  not  only  of  him,  but  of  all  those  who  sold  his 
manufacture.  At  last  the  Government  consented  to  take  a  nominal  verdict ;  but  the 
eosts  that  he  had  to  pay  were  ruinous,  amounting  to  £11,000.  He  was  first  prosecuted 
in  1824 ;  but  obtained  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  Earl  Errol  and  Lord  Liverpool, 
then  in  office.  In  1827  he  was  again  prosecuted  by  the  Stamp-office ;  but,  upon  the 
production  of  the  letter  of  protection,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  trade,  and  he  went 
on  until  1839,  when  Mr.  Nowberry,  of  St.  Paul's-churohyard,  employed  Mr.  Tyrrell  to 
sue  him ;  and,  in  1845,  the  whole  of  his  agents  received  an  intimation  that  if  they 
coatinuod  to  sell  the  '  Eye-snuff'  they  would  be  prosecuted;  and  accordingly,  in  1847, 
ninety-seven  prosecutions  were  issued  against  them,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  the 
Treasury  in  1824.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  had  fifty  or  sixty  agents  every  morning 
at  his  house  with  letters,  demanding  from  him  a  fine  of  £40,  which  they  looked  to  him 
to  arrang[e,  and  also  to  take  back  all  his  snuff,  which  he  did  from  all  his  agents. — Mr. 
Cooke  said  that  ninety  writs  were  issued  in  one  day  against  as  many  of  the  insolvent's 
agents,  for  an  allegcKl  violation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  vending  the  '  Eye-snuff.'  The 
expenses  were  enormous,  his  trade  was  stopped,  and  the  result  was  his  present 
difficulties. — Insolvent  stated  that  he  was  at  one  time  advertising  to  the  extent  of 
£5,000  a  year,  and  should  have  made  money  but  for  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  the 
Goremment.— The  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed." 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  oo  the  aoth  ot 
April,  18481  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

ist.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  moans  of  inducing^  the  most  rind  economy  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  oi^artaents  of  tiw 
public  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  £airly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tne  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expeodvely- 
collects  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mbmbbrship.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Pnvy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation  ;  its  Amount  and  Sources ;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobdbn's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI ,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  Evils  of  Indirect  Taxation. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbporm  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  September,  i8Sj. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  bad  by  order  from  all 

Booksellers. 
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SECTION  XXX. 


ON  THE  ENCOTJEAOEHENT  OF  SMUOOLING  AKD  DISH0NE8TT 
OFFERED  BY  OXJB  PRESENT  REVENUE  STSTEM. 

(  C<mHnued  from  No,  81.) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SECTION-"  CLEARING  OUT." 

Thb  A«ooiatioii  continues  the  proofii  of  obBtrnctionB  to  commerce  tbroogh  the  oambronB 
lyitem  of  the  onstom-honaes.  Ualess  the  reader  be  a  dweller  in  some  seaport  town,  and 
is  oonneeted  with  its  trade,  it  is  not  probable  tbat  he  knows  what  the  two  simple  words 
cUaring  out  mean  at  the  costom-honse,  though  elsewhere  they  are  often  only  too  pain- 
My  intelligible.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  that  before  exporting  any  roods  whaterer,  a 
meitihant  is  required  to  pass  an  **  entry'*  at  the  oostom-house,  setting  forth  the  packages, 
with  their  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  contents,  with  their  weight,  measurement,  and 
TBlue,  all  which  are  stated  at  large  in,  or  endorsed  upon,  a  document  called  a  **  oooket" 
Thii  document  is  sent  out  by  the  ship,  and  a  copy,  called  a'*  bill,"  remains  behind,  from 
which  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  official  and  non-official  persons  Tainlj 
imagine  tbat  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  the  yalue,  quantities,  and  descriptions  of  aU 
goods  exported  may  be  compiled.  Any  youngster  of  sixteen,  with  four  months'  expe- 
rience of  custom-house  business,  could  tell  them  how  little  such  statistics  are  worthy  of 
reliance.  Nevertheless,  the  law  is  severe,  and  enforced  by  all  manner  of  penalties  and 
declarationa  to  compel  the  merchant's  compliance  with  the  official  requirement  for  those 
worthless  returns.  We  hare  known  a  merchant  fined  five  pounds  for  being  a  few  hours 
too  late  in  passing  an  entry,  even  though  that  entrjr  was  the  first  notice  the  searcher  had 
of  the  goods  beio^  on  board  ship ;  but,  doubtless,  his  **  gratification,"  worthy  man  !  was 
paid  as  if  the  merit  of  the  discovery  had  been  all  his  own,  and  that  **  gratification  "  is,  of 
course,  the  first  thing  cared  for  in  those  eases. 

We  baye  also  known  three  hundred  packag^es  of  manufactured  goods,  yalue,  probably, 
ten  thousand  pounds  or  more,  to  go  in  one  single  ship  without  any  entry  whateyer,  by 
priyate  arrangement  between  the  shipper  and  the  master  of  the  yessel,  the  yery  broker 
who  loaded  her  knowing  nothing  of  tne  transaction  until  she  had  cleared ;  all  the  eyes 
of  all  the  searchers  and  Surrey  ore  not  supplying  the  least  hint  of  this  gross  irr^- 
krity,"  committed  in  open  day,  and,  possibly,  in  full  yiew  of  a  **  depdt." 

But  to  return  to  our  "  clearing  out"  Before  a  ship  can  proceed  upon  a  yoyage,  the 
master  is  reqaired  to  present  to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  under  a  penalty  of  £100,  a 
detailed  schedule  of  his  cargo,  made  out  upon  a  paper  called  a  **  content."  This  must 
eoutain  a  statement  of  the  marks  and  numbers  of  packages,  weights  of  loose  goods, 
fte.,  Stc ;  and  to  the  truth  of  this  he  must  declare  in  the  preeenee  or  the  collector,  who 
hereupon  signs  the  content,  as  also  an  uncouth-looking  card,  attached  by  red  tape  and 
wax  to  all  the  cockets  passed  by  the  ship.  The  captain  having  run  the  gauntlet 
tiirou^  six  or  seyen  different  officials  before  meeting  the  collector  himself,  at  last  has 
the  document  Imded  to  him,  and  is  free  to  proceed  upon  his  voyage. 


Now  thii  ceremony  is  a  flagrant  example  of  that  ineuloation  of  falaehood,  cmt.  at  lent, 
compnlaorT  departnre  from  &ath,  ao  preTalent  thronghoat  the  whole  of  our  rerenoe 
system,  when  a  ship  sails  in  ballast  or  when  her  cargo  consists  of  a  oertaiii  number  of 
tons  of  iron,  salt,  or  ooal,  the  captain  majr  possibly  know  something  of  the  tmth  or  un- 
tmth  of  his  declaration ;  bat  when  there  is  a  general  cargo  he  knows  literally  nothing 
of  the  matter ;  bat,  as  a  cnstom-honse  oath**  (so  runs  their  common  M^gJ  '*  flies  no 
higher  than  the  mainyard,'*  he  cares  as  little  as  he  knows.  ^  The  content  is  filled  ap  by 
the  agent's  derk,  not  from  the  cargo  book  or  bills  of  lading  (to  make  these  agree  with  tlw 
entries  in  a  large  cargo  of  manafactares  has  long  been  abandoned  as  impossible),  bat 
from  the  endorsements  on  the  cockets,  which  are  more  or  less  erroneoos  or  defectiTO  in 
eyery  snoh  clearance.  The  captain  solemnly  declares  to  the  truth  of  this  docoment, 
which  he  has  never  looked  at,  and  the  correctness  of  which  it  woald  in  many  cases 
occapy  him  a  week,  or  the  dcTerest  derk  two  days,  to  terify.  Bat  having  decUred  to 
that  which  he  knows  not  the  trath  of,  he  goes  away  rejoicing  that  he  is  at  last  deared 
ont."  This  is,  perhaps,  not  mnch  worse  than  receiving  theological  articles  in  a  non- 
natnral  sense,  or  swearing  affidavits  in  Chancery ;  bat  it  operates  with  equal  fbree  to 
destroy  the  veradty  of  Ei^lishmen. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  importance  of  *'  clearing  out "  punotoally,  it 
may  be  suffident  to  mention  that  ships  with  cargoes  worth  £60,000,  and  often  with  SOO 
to  500  steerage  and  other  passengers,  are  deared  out  in  Liverpool  every  week,  and  that 
missing  a  favourable  wind  oy  only  one  tide  has  freqaently  detained  ships  in  the  port  fbr 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  at  an  expense  of  money,  annoyance,  and  simering  not  easQy 
calculated  or  expressed.  Eeepinff  this  fact  in  mind,  what  shall  be  said  to  such  hindnuioes 
to  the  despatch  of  ships  as  the  following  ? 

The  searcher  at  the  dock  discovers,  an  hour  before  the  time  for  clearing,  that  a 
shipper  has  neglected  to  enter  his  goods,  and  forthwith  puts  a  "  stop  '*  upon  the  ahin, 
cargo,  and  passengers,  until  the  delinquent  shipper  has  made  his  pMoe  with  the 
collector  and  comptroller  by  a  deposit  of  money  suffident  to  defray  sadi  fine  and 
"gratification"  as  the  Honourable  Board  (before  whom  all  these  weighty  matten 
must  go)  may  please  to  order. 

A  passenger,  quite  ignorant  or  regardless  of  customs'  regulations,  orders  for  his  own 
use,  or  that  of  a  few  otner  passeneers,  without  the  slightest  hint  to  captain  or  consignee, 
five  gallons  of  brandy  out  of  bond,  which  is  on  its  way  to  the  ship  in  char^  of  a  looker 
or  cart-follower,  just  at  the  time  when  the  captain  should  be  making  his  declaration. 
The  entry  is  not  completed ;  the  red  bills  are  not  returned  from  the  dock ;  duties  to  the  i 
amount  of  £3  18s.  9a.  (158.  per  gallon  and  five  per  cent.)  are  at  stake ;  the  ship  must  I 
wait  until  all  the  formalities  have  been  complied  with.  I 

If  bricks,  soap,  or  any  other  exciseable  article  upon  which  drawback  Is  claimed,  form  I 
part  of  the  cargo,  an  officer's  book,  containing  a  certificate  of  their  bdng  actually  oi 
bo«rd,  must  be  returned  to  tiie  custom-house  before  the  ship  can  "  dear.'*  That  some 
such  voucher  should  be  required  before  the  shipper  receives  nis  drawback  seems  reason- 
able enough ;  but  why  the  ship  should  be  detained  about  a  matter  in  which  the  owners 
have  no  concern,  has  never  been  explained  or  justified.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
many  ships  have  been  prevented  deariuff,  because  this  precious  blue  book  had  gone 
astray  in  a  tidewaiter^s  pocket — to  the  public-house  or  dsewhere ;  the  revenue  interest 
in  the  matter  possibly  amounting  to  the  drawback  on  10,000  small  bricks,  at  fis.  lOd. 
per  thousand,  and  five  per  cent ;  or  to  the  drawback  on  five  hundred-weight  of  soap  or 
paper,  at  14fl.  per  cwt,  and  five  per  cent,  and  always  deducting  5s.  for  the  debentnia 
stamp! 

Entries  may  be  passed  up  to  three  o'dock.  The  regulation  is  for  ships  to  dear  by 
half-past  three,  though  some  littie  indulgence  is  usually  granted.  Imagme  a  dosen  or 
twenty  ships  to  be  cleared,  and  some  scores  of  entries  coming  to  the  dearanoe-derka  at 
the  last  moment — a  very  frequent  case ;  the  scrambling  and  pushing— the  schemes  and 
devices  of  the  merchants'  clerks  to  get  through,  when  failure  ma^  possibly  lose  a  yooqg  ' 
man  his  situation,  all  testify  against  the  continuance  of  this  pernicious  revenue  systen. 

It  is  due  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  customs  |^nerally  to  say,  that  they  have 
been  found  disposed  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business  as  fiur  as  "  board's  orders* 
and  the  "  regulations "  would  permit ;  but,  after  the^  hate  done  all  in  their  power, 
the  hindrances  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  "  clearing  out "  are  very  serious.  The  , 
whole  system  needs  a' thorough  revision,  preparatory  to  the  nation's  acquirement  of 
suffident  wiidom  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
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AnoUier  of  fhoie  instanoei,  whioh  miiBt  recur  ag  long  ai  oar  present  system  of  indireot 
taxation  lasts,  of  mercantile  serrants  being  corrupted  through  the  bounties  offered  by 
GoTemment  to  the  smuggler— corrupted  to  sacrifice  the  property  of  their  employers,  to 
noMMe  shipowners  and  merchants  to  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  insolence  from  the 
official  administrators  of  those  arbitrary  revenue  laws,  whioh  set  all  justice,  all 
oonstitutional  law  at  defiance, — another  of  those  instances  which  the  Association  may  at 
present  caU  public  attention  to  is  the  following 

A  Tessel  of  84  tons,  named  the  Charlotte,  was  despatched,  August,  1848,  from 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  timber  laden,  and  to  be  sold  at  Liverpool.  After  her 
departure,  the  owners,  respectable  merchants  and  shipowners  of  New  Brunswick,  Messrs. 
6.  and  I.  Salter,  receiyed  information  that  the  master  and  crew  of  the  yessel  had  put 
into  Eastport,  in  the  United  States,  and  there  clandestinely  taken  on  board  a  Quantity  of 
tobacco,  much  greater  than  their  permitted  allowance.  They,  therefore,  in  their  letter 
of  sdyice  by  mail  steamer,  which  arrived  in  due  course  at  Liverpool,  informed  the 
eonsignee  of  that  fact,  directing  him  to  give  information  at  the  Oustom-house,  which  he 
at  once  did.  Had  the  vessel  arrived,  as  expected,  in  Liverpool,  the  smuggled  tobacco 
and  smugglers  would  have  been  seized  upon  this  information ;  but  by  stress  of  weather 
she  was  disabled,  and  driven  to  harbour  upon  the  coast  of  Donegal,  in  Ireland,  where  the 
tobacco  was  discovered  by  the  coast-guard,  and  the  ship  seized. 

Doubtless  the  master  and  crew,  after  deceiving  their  ovrners  by  taking  contraband 
tobacco  on  board,  might  have  furfiier  deceived  them  by  running  into  some  harbour  on 
tiie  coast  of  Ireland  to  land  the  tobacco,  although  the  insurance  was  effected  on  the 
passage  to  Liverpool  direct.  But  there  is  this  fisot  on  the  other  side  that  they  reached 
the  harbour  of  Butland,  Donegal  (within  the  revenue  district  of  tiie  port  or  London- 
derry), with  **  loss  of  bulwarks,  running  gear,  and  sails,'*  and  at  once  applied  to  the 
local  sub-agent  of  Lloyd's  for  assistance  to  get  these  replaced.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
smuggling  adventure  was  that  of  the  master  and  crew,  contrary  alike  to  the  orders  and 
Interest  of  the  owners,  whose  policy  of  insurance  the  crew  vitiated  by  running  to  Ireland, 
if  they  went  there  by  design,  and  whose  property,  in  any  case,  they  placed  in  imminent 
ieopardy.  As  the  result  proved,  they  jeopardized  and  lost  it.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  dealt  with  the  ovrners,  after 
holding  out  the  inducement  of  600  or  700  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  tobacco  to  the  master 
and  crew  to  be  unfaithful  to  their  employers.  The  consignee  first  memorialized  the 
Board  of  Customs,  setting  forth  the  facts,  as  now  briefly  stated.  After  a  time  he  found 
it  necessary  to  memorialize  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  whioh  memorial  is  here  quoted  at 
length 

"to    THB    bight    HOVOUBABLB    THB    L0BD6    001OII88I0VBB8    OF    HBB  MAJISTT'B 

TBBASVBT. 

*'  The  Memorial  of  John  Star  de  Wolf,  of  Liverpool,  Merchant  and  Shipowner, 
"Most  Humbly  Showbth,  * 

"That  your  lordships'  memorialist  is  the  consignee  at  Liverpool  for  the  vessels  and  timber 
csivoes  of  Messrs.  O.  and  I.  Salter,  of  St.  John,  New  Bnmswlok ;  and  that,  in  their  advice  of  the 
80u  of  August  last,  which  reached  by  the  mail  steamer  on  the  16th  of  September,  they  advised 
him,  amongst  other  things,  that  their  [old]  vessel,  the  Charlotte,  had  sailed  the  previous  day 
direct  for  Liverpool.  That  same  advice  also  apprised  him  that  they,  the  owners  of  this  small 
timber-laden  vessel,  had,  since  her  sailing,  heard  that  some  of  her  crew  had  in  her  an  unusually 
large  supply  of  tobacco,  and  that  they  directed  him  to  notify  it  in  the  proper  official  quarters 
here. 

"  That,  conformably  to  this  'information'  from  her  owners  In  St  John,  memorialist's  manager 
(and  brotherX  Mr.  James  S.  de  Wolf,  took  the  said  advice  forthwith  to  the  collector  of 
customs  here,  and  lodged  an  extract  of  so  much  of  said  advice  as  related  to  said  'information ' 
on  suspicion. 

"  That  some  time  afterwards,  as  will  appear  by  letter  B,  from  Mr.  Charles  Sifroule,  snlMigent 
for  Lloyd's  in  that  district  of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  it  was  notified  to  memorialist  that  the 
said  vessel  had  fust  put  into  Rutland  harbour,  near  Dungloe,  partially  disabled,  with  the  loss  of 
bulwarks,  running  gear,  and  sails ;  and  that  her  captain  had  immediately  applied  to  him,  as 
Lloyd's  snb-ageut,  to  assist  him  in  procuring  requisite  repairs  and  reflttings ;  but  he  scarcely 
caused  the  orders  to  be  issued,  when  there  was  tobacco  found  on  board :  and  the  ooast-guard 
arrested  both  master  and  crew. 

"  That  memorialist  wrote  off  to  Lloyd's  sub-agent  for  further  particnlars  as  to  the  quantity  or 
supposed  quantity  of  tobacco ;  to  which  he  received  the  rejmnder  O,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  captein  and  crew  were  impriaoned  totfj4ir9  mHea  (Ixlih)  distant  trcm.  Uiat  Imboar ; 
and  tbat  Lloyd's  snb-agent  could  consequently  obtain  no  confidential  oommnnioatton  fram  elllMr 
master  or  saUors ;  but  tbat  he  learned  on  the  spot  that  eight  boxes,  of  nearly  a  hnndi«dwei|(lik 
each,  had  been  detected  among  the  cargo,  while  fifteen  ilmilar  boxes  which  had  been  reoovwed 
had  been  thrown  orerboard ;  and  two  more  boxes,  it  was  aald,  remained  to  be  recorered. 

"  That  memorialist,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Hononrable  Commissioners  of  Cnstoms,  setting 
forth  all  the  prior  details,  and  pleading  that  her  owners'  prompt  'information'  had  been  duly 
lodged  here  beforehand,  and  that  her  owners  had  solely  destined  and  insured  her  to  oome  to 
Liverpool  direct ;  and  that,  as  the  storms  just  before  raging  on  the  west  coast  corroborated, 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  drove  her  into  that  harbour  to  refit,  as  she  was  trying  to  pass  the 
north  coast  of  Donegal,  in  order  to  run  f-rough  the  north-about  channel  out  of  the  AUantic ; 
and  that  putting  into  there  was  evidently  contrary  to  their  original  and  fore-known  destination, 
as  evidenced  bv  the  crew  in  their  terror  having  actually  sacrificed  and  thrown  into  the  tea  above 
two-thirds  of  uieir  contraband  tobacco,  evidently  showing  that  they  knew  they  were  being  forced 
under  the  inevitable  and  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  coast-guard. 

"  That,  considering  all  these  facts ;  and  further,  first,  that  as  she  Is  not  only  a  small  Teasel, 
84  tons,  but  is  also  very  old,  being  a  twelve  years'  old  schooner,  and  only  of  colonial  build ; 
second,  inasmuch  as  the  renairs  she  needed  would,  at  an  unfrequented  plaoe,  in  a  remote  part 
of  Ireland,  be  verir  expensive ;  and  third,  inasmuch  as,  above  all,  the  expense  extra  of  hiring 
and  conveying  a  fresh  crew  to  navigate  her  thence  to  Liverpool  would,  doubtless,  with  the 
former  expense,  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  altogether ;  while  before  her  damage  as  little 
as  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  would  have  been  accepted  for  this  small  vessel  here  hf 
memorialist's  house,  under  nis  *  powers  to  selL'  Memorialist  prayed  the  Honourable  Com- 
missioners, on  all  these  accounts,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  '  information '  so  promptly 
transmitted  from  her  owners,  to  grant  her  release  on  same  without,^,  as  a  fine  would  almost 
swallow  up  her  saleable  value. 

That  the  Honourable  Commlssionen  have  decided  that  they  can  only  grant  her  ralaaae  on  a 
fine  of  three  hundred  pounds,  or  d(tuhU  her  value  before  her  late  damage. 

"  That,  seeing  the  real  offenders  are  now  suffering  the  Just  punishment  of  their  daring  crime, 
while,  further,  to  totally  confiscate  the  vessel  of  innocent  owners  is  anj/ihing  hut  on  induetmamt 
for  them  to  lodge  such  *  information,'  and  to  co-operate  with  the  customs'  officials  In  pnttfng 
down  and  punishing  smuggling  sailors,  memorialist  humbly  prays  your  lordships  will  be  pleasM 
to  grant  that  she  may  be  released  on  a  more  proportionate  fine,  not  exceeding  twenty  poonds, 
as  anything  more,  added  to  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  of  sending  a  new  crew  to  that  remote  Itarbour 
would  leave  no  surplus  for  her  owners,  if  sold  here,  and  would  render  it  preferable  to  obaiuto* 
lur  aUogethar.  merely  claiming  her  timber  cargo  solely.  And  your  lordships'  memorialist^  as 
In  duty  Dound,  will  ever  pray.'^ 

Tbe  foUowlDg  vouohers  and  other  papers  were  forwarded,  proving  the  innooenoe  of 
the  well-known  owners.  A  1,  their  advice  of  information as  to  tobacco,  widi 
separate  envelope : — A  2,  their  subsequent  adnoe  on  an  unseparated  and  post-marked 
sheet,  to  identity  hand-writing,  and  to  show  their  simple  interest.  B.  First  letter  from 
Lloyd*s  agent,  apprising  of  her  putting  in  disabled.  C.  Farther  letters  and  particnlaxs 
of  same,  sent  at  oonsi^rnee's  re<^aest.  With  these,  and  the  foregoiog  memorial,  weara 
depositions  by  Mr.  de  Wolf,  setting  forth  that  he  had  been  for  six  years  sole  consignee 
for  Messrs.  Salter's  ships  and  their  cargoes ;  that  no  such  case  had  ocoorred  before ;  that 
he  held  a  *'  power  to  sell "  all  their  oolonifu-built  vewels  as  they  arrired  in  LiTeipool ; 
and  tbat  the  Charlotte,  being  small,  old,  and  of  colonial  build,  would  have  been  aoid  for 
£160 ;  also  that  he  oonscientiously  declared  his  belief  that  the  owners  knew  nothing  of 
the  levenae  fraud  attempted  by  the  crew.  AUo  a  deposition  from  his  manager,  Mr. 
James  de  Wolf,  setting  forth  that  he  had  duly,  on  receipt  of  adrioe  aa  to  die 
"information,"  commnnieated  it  to  the  Oustom-honse. 

Next  there  was  a  letter  from  the  Treasury  aeknowledging  receipt  of  these  Tonchfin, 
depositions,  and  tiie  memorial,  and  intimating  that  a  proseontion  had  been  oommeneed 
against  the  owners  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Next  there  was  a  memorial  from  the  consignee,  praying  that  the  proseontion  in  iJbB 
Exchequer  mi^ht  be  sta^^ed  until  receipt  of  forthcoming  eridence  from  the  owners  at  St. 
John ;  that  endenoe  arrived  and  was  duly  presented  (with  other  touchers  to  the  Trea- 
sury)— ^namely,  D.  A  further  letter,  post-marked,  from  owners,  exculpatory,  inelosing  a 
solemn  oath  from  tbe  owners.  £,  and  a  certificate  F,  "from  Mr.  H.  B.  Smithy  late 
collector,  certifying  tiiat  that  experienced  officer  fully  believed  in  the  owners'  perfect 
innocence." 

Next,  application  was  made  from  the  conrignee  to  the  Board  of  Customs  to  instmet 
the  officers  at  the  port  of  Londonderry  to  deal  with  the  cargo  **in  like  manner  as  when 
a  crew  is  shipwrecked,  seeing  the  captain  is  in  gaol,  and  seeing  there  is  no  legal 
disability  on  the  cargo.'* 

Next  there  was  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  setting  forth  that  tbe 
consignee,  having  sent  an  agent  to  the  place  where  the  ship  was  lying*  he  found  that 
**  he  ooiald  do  notiiing  at  all  with  such  a  cargo  at  such  a  remote  and  unfrequented  ereek 
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on  the  eoaft  of  Ireland,"  and  earnestly  praTingT  to  be  allowed  to  fetch  the  renel  and  eargfo 
hj  a  fnth  orew  to  Liverpool,  the  port  of  destination ;  under  charge  of  the  ooast  g^ard, 
and  at  his,  the  eonsi^ee's,  expense ;  he  also  airing  that,  shonld  the  ressel  be  eyentoally 
eonflieated,  her  sale  wonld  realize  more  for  the  Crown  in  liTerpool  than  in  that  remote 
port 

Permission  to  do  this  was  gT&nted ;  but  before  the  ressel  oonld  be  taken  to  sea  she 
required  a  temporary  refit  This  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Richard  Heard,  in- 
fpeeting  enstoms'  officer  to  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Coast  Guard,  London.  Mr. 
Heard  specifies  the  repairs,  without  which  she  could  not  proceed  to  sea.  The  Treasury 
refused  to  interfere.  Ultimately,  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  the  cargo  was  sunk,  and  to 
the  owners  totally  lost 

Whether  the  owners  had  any  ground  on  which  to  seek  legal  redress  is  not  here  a 
question ;  but  they  sought  the  return  of  the  vouchers  aa  necessary  to  them  and  useless 
to  the  Board  of  Gustoma ;  but  these  were  refused.  So  that  if  there  were  legal  grounds 
for  redress,  the  proofr  for  the  plaintiffs  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be 
defendant!.  Those  papers  were  placed  there  in  confidential  trust.  The  Honourahle 
Board  retain  them  under  drcumstances  which,  if  imitated  in  private  businees,  would 
cover  a  merchant  with  dishonour,  and  subject  Idm  to  prosecution. 


SECTION  XXXI. 
COST  OP  INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

Few  persons  have  an  ade<|uate  notion  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  under  the 
customs  and  ezdse.  If  canons  enough  to  look  into  the  fioance  accounts,  they  find  it 
set  down  at  some  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  which  thev  think  dear ;  yet  conclude  that  it 
u  better  than  fscing  a  heavy  income-tax,  and,  so  concluding,  trouble  themselves  no  more 
about  the  matter.  It  is,  nevertheless,  believed  by  the  Financial  Reform  Association  as 
■orally  certain,  and  demonstrable  in  so  far  as  items  which  are  inevitably  conjectural  will 
admit,  that  ieven  times  seven  per  cent,  will  hardly  cover  the  poHHve  cost,  that  cost 
being  the  difference  between  the  net  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  gross 
amount  taken  through  or  in  consequence  of  this  system  from  the  tax-layers,  while  the 
negative  loss  to  the  community  must  be  manifold  more  even  than  this  monstrous  per 
eentage.   Let  us  calculate. 

The  actual  payment  to  officers  of  the  customs  and  excise,  coast-guard,  &c.,  deducting 
the  superannuations  (which  in  thit  ctue  are  provided  for  by  periooical  payments  out  of 
salaries),  is  stated,  in  the  finance  accounts  for  the  vear  ending  the  5th  January,  1850,  to 
be  £2,607,498  17s.  ll|d.,  being  equal  to  about  7t  per  cent,  upon  the  net  payment  into 
flie  Exchequer  Arom  both  sources-  namely,  £34,622,284  9d  2d.,  all  paid  to  pieople  who 
ought  to  be  themselves  actively  producing ^  instead  of  merelv  hindering  others. 

To  pay  a  direct  tax  costs  nothing  beyond  the  amount  of  the  tax  itself,  and  the  simple 
eoUeetion  of  it  Even  the  Stamp  Duty,  much  of  ita  machinery  cumbrous,  is  collected  for 
abont  two  per  cent  With  customs  and  excise  the  case  is  very  different.  Add  together 
the  salaries  of  clerks  (amounting,  in  Liverpool  alone,  to  several  hundreds,  each  receiving 
from  iC60  to  £120  per  annum),  whose  whole  time,  or  nearly,  is  occupied  at  the  Ezcise- 
cAoe  and  Custom-house— occunied  where  hundreds  have  been  led  into  debauchery  and 
fraud,  and  utterly  ruined  x  or  tne  like  money  paid  in  lieu  to  the  customs'  broken.  Also, 
demurrage  of  ships,  many  of  them  worth  to  the  ovrners  £20  per  day  and  upwards, 
detained  for  landing-waiters ;  or,  when  discharging,  the  people  employed  working  little 
more  than  half  the  time  thev  gladly  would  work,  unless  by  tpeeidl  pemiisston, 
and  then  at  extra  eatU  Also  add  loss  of  markets  for  cargoes  from  the  same  cause,  often 
a  very  serious  damage  and  inconvenience  to  the  merchant  or  owner.  Also,  dock  room, 
provided  at  vast  expense  by  mercantile  communities ;  that  dock  room  prevented,  by 
eosfcoma'  regnlationa  and  interference,  from  doing  much  more  than  half  the  service  it 
might  and  otherwise  would  do.  Also,  waste  of  labour  in  weighing  and  examining  goods 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  revenue  officers,  without  any  benefit,  but  great  trouble,  loss  of 
time,  and  often  injury  to  the  commodities ;  and,  in  connection  with  this,  abont  a  third 
of  all  the  wages  paid  to  porters  on  board,  or  attending  ships  discharging,  or  at  bonded 
warehonsee,  where  seldom  more  than  seven  hours'  work  are  done  in  a  da^,  though  the 
■en  are  paid  for  ten  and  a  half  hours.  These  items  are  all  difficult  to  ascertain  aeoorately, 
but  eoUeeiively  must  amount  to  a  very  heavy  sum. 
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And  it  IB,  probably,  no  exaggeration  to  aBsame  this  cost  of  paying  ooetomB  and  exdie 
daties  to  be  five  per  cent,  more,  which,  with  the  previous  sum,  makes  12}  per  cent ! 

The  dealers*  profits  on  the  dnties  were  explained  in  the  tract  on  the  tea  duties,  and 
estimated  at  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which,  although  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  a  lar^e 
aUowanoe,  the  Association  sees  no  reason,  on  further  reflection,  to  reduce.  Indeed,  if  it 
be  considered  that  two,  three,  and,  in  some  cases,  eyen  four  cumulative  profits  (with  all 
the  intervening  risks  and  charges  for  bad  debt^  insurances,  &c.,  on  the  paid  duty  and 
cumulative  profits  in  process)  are  paid  by  the  actual  consumer ;  and  if  the  per  centi^  of 
profit  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  last  retailer  (whether  in  price  or  quality  matters 
not)  be  takea.  mto  account,  the  candid  inquirer  will  probably  thmk  the  estimate  within 
the  mark.   This,  added,  makes  thirty-seven  and  a-half  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  prosecutions  for  smuggling  and  other  breaches  of  revenue  law ;  the  main- 
tenance in  prison  of  those  convicted,  and  the  amount  of  penalties  levied,  the  Association 
has  no  present  means  of  ascertaining,  but  apprehend  that  the  estimate  of  one  per  cent, 
will  be  found  to  fall  abort  of  the  reality.  It  assumes  that  sum,  however,  until  better 
informed.   This  makes  thirty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent. 

But  this  burden  of  indirect  taxation  leads  to  another,  or,  at  least,  to  a  heavy  augment- 
ation of  another  tax,  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  What  proportion  of  this  is 
incurred  through  the  impossibility  of  even  able-bodied  men  eamine  an  independent  living, 
because  hi^h  duties  have  made  trade  unprofitable,  have  hindered  production,  have 
prohibited  importation — compelling  thousands  of  willing  and  skilful  workmen  *'  to  sit 
enchanted  in  workhouses,"  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be  stated  with  accuracy.  But  if 
one- third  of  the  sum  which  the  poor- laws  levy  for  the  poor  be  set  against  this  cause,  it 
does  not  seem  an  unfair  estimate.  Indeed,  the  loss  to  society  in  reuef  to  the  poor  by 
the  paralysis  of  industry  is  probably  more,  were  the  private  rehef  of  firiends  to  friends  out 
of  work  taken  into  account ;  greatly  more  were  the  dissipation  of  savings,  the  discounte- 
nance to  provident  habits,  reckoned  in  the  estimate.  But  taking  only  the  legal  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  only  one-third  of  that  as  due  to  the  evil  infiuence  of  indirect  taxation, 
that  third  has  been  for  England  and  Wales,  during  the  last  forty  years,  £2,508,897  per 
annum,  there  haying  been  no  legal  relief  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  until  a  recent  period, 
during  part  of  which  extraordinary  causes  (as  the  potato  failure  in  Ireland)  haye  been  in 
operation,  and  extraordinary  sums  advanced  in  aid  of  the  rates ;  while,  as  in  Scotland, 
relief  is  not  granted  to  the  able-bodied  by  law,  though  the  able-bodied,  unemployed,  and 
their  dependents,  must  exist  at  the  cost  or  the  indust^  of  some  one,  the  estimate  is  incom- 
plete. The  amount  returned  as  levied  for  the  **  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,*'  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  and  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  ending  14th  May,  1848,  was  £7,941,778.  In  this  there  is  probably  an  excess  of 
£1,000,000  above  the  average ;  yet  as  the  excess  was  caused,  so  the  official  documents 
state,  by  "  depression  of  trade,*'  and  as  the  decrease  of  poor-rates  is  now  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  **  revival  of  trade.'*  it  is  but  fair  to  reckon  the  excess  of  the  year,  ending  in  the 
spring  of  1848.  Including  it,  the  average  is  not  likely  to  be  under  £6,750,000,  which 
will  give  £2,250,000  as  the  proportion  due  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  prohibit 
commercial  enteiprise,  hinder  or  extinguish  manufactures,  repress  industry,  and  force 
productive  hands  to  become  non-productive.  Those  two  and  a  quarter  millions  (about 
seven  per  cent,  additional  on  the  cost  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties),  added  to  the 
previouBly-accumulated  items,  make  forty-five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  money  is  begging  for  employment,  at  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  and  under,  we,  the  richest  community  in  the  world,  are  raising  a  revenue  at  the 
improvident  discount  of  at  least  forty-five  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  a  proceedin(|  preposterous 
enough,  bat  representing,  as  the  Association  conceives,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  loss 
re^  suffered  by  the  community  at  large  from  this  frightnil  system. 

Who,  considering  our  unlimited  stores  of  raw  material,  tne  incalculable  powers  of 
production  and  consumption  in  an  industrious  people,  a  large  portion  of  them  not  half 
employed,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  employed  neither  half-paid  nor  one- 
fourth  supplied  with  the  ordinary  comforts  of  civilization ;  and  not  forgetting  the  yast 
increase  of  consumption  and  production  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  follow  the  remoyal 
of  duties,  will  calculate  for  us  the  negative  loss  by  the  present  system  ?  the  wealth 
never  created  ?  the  roods  unmanufactured  ?  the  ships  never  loaded,  never  built  ?  the 
profits  never  made,  the  wages  never  earned,  because  customs  and  excise  duties  forbid 
the  poor  to  consume  those  articles  which  foreigners  or  native  manufacturers  may  haye  to 
sell,  and  thus  forbid  them  to  produce  other  articles  which  these  foreigners  or  nadyes 
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voold  10  gladly  take  in  exchange  ?  Wlio  can  calculate  for  ni  thia  loss  ?  If  three-fourths 
of  onr  population  are  denied  the  free  uie  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  or  eyen  of  wine, 
ipiriti,  and  tobacco,  the  market  for  linens,  woollens,  and  oottons,  for  metals,  hardware, 
and  erookery,  is  lessened  in  the  like  proportion,  which  a^ain  destroys  the  farmer's 
mirket  for  beef  and  butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  &c  There  is  less  manufacturing,  less 
production  of  all  kinds,  less  traffic,  less  wealth,  but  not  less  population ;  hence  more 
eompetition,  lower  profits,  and  lower  wages,  until  the  one  Tanishes  in  bankruptcy  and 
the  other  in  the  workhouse. 

Calculation  is  here  altogether  at  foult  But  the  Association  oonoeiyes  it  to  be  no  ex- 
tniagant  asramptlon  to  say  that,  iri^  petfeei  freedom  of  industry,  our  gross  production 
night  be  increased  one-flftn  in  a  yery  brief  period ;  and,  if  this  production  amount  at 
present,  as  ia  ^nerally  supposed,  to  fiye  hundred  millions  yearly,  it  follows  that  eyery 
nm  of  208.  paid  by  indirect  taxation  costs  us  nearly  10s.  to  collect  and  pay  it ;  and,  bV 
prohibiting  labour  and  exchange,  £2  14s.  in  wealth,  which  is  forbidden  to  be  producea. 
We  kill  the  goose  which  lays  ue  golden  eggs,  and  then  wonder  that  competition  should 
be  ssyere,  employment  scarce,  and  wages  low,  and  that  misery,  pauperism,  and  cheating, 
ihonld  possess  the  land  in  the  len^h  thereof,  and  in  the  breadth  tnereof."  No  portion 
of  the  expense  of  our  nayal  and  military  establishments  has  been  included  in  this  cal- 
culation, though  a  yery  large  per-centage  might  fairly  have  been  added  on  that  score. 
At  least  it  seems  diflBioult  to  imagine  any  decent  excuse  for  keeping  up  armaments  on  the 
prsssnt  preposterous  scale,  were  our  ports  constantly  open  to  all,  and  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  reciprocally  bound  oyer  to  keep  the  peace,  in  the  perennial  securities  of  un- 
Umited  commerce— of  the  daily  mutual  supply  of  each  other's  wants ;  while  it  is  out  of 
the  range  of  ooncaiyable  proDabilities  that  the  propertied  classes  would  tolerate  the 
szistiBg  moojtroiu  waste,  were  they  required  to  oontnbute  to  its  oost  in  fair  proportion 
to  their  means. 


In  this  renew  of  the  moat  remarkable  schemes  for  reforming  or  altering  the  reyenue 
■Tstem,  the  Financial  Reform  Association  begs  to  be  understood  as  neither  approying 
nor  disappronng  of  the  schemes,  except  where  expression  is  clearly  and  explicitly  given 
to  their  opinion.  They  begin  by  quoting  the  following  maxima  on  taxation  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  :— 

"Erery  tax  ought  to  be  so  oontrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible  oyer  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  State. 
A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
Mnn  Into  the  public  treasury,  in  the  four  following  ways  :— 

"  First,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of  officers,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whose  perquisites  may  impoee  another  additional  tax 
upon  the  people. 

"Secondly,  it  may  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  discourage  them  from  applying  to 
certain  branches  of  businees.  which  might  give  maintenance  and  employment  to  great  multitudes. 
While  it  obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  destroy,  some  of  the  funds 
which  Bdffht  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so. 

Third^,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  those  unfortunate  individuals  incur  who 
attempt  onsneoessfuUy  to  evade  the  tax.  it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  the  benefit  which  the  community  might  have  received  from  the  employment  of  their  capitals. 
An  hkJudiclonB  tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  smuggling.  But  the  pensJtles  of  smuggling  must 
rise  in  nroportion  to  the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  pnnciples  of 
Jnstloe,  first  creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punishes  those  who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly 
enhances  the  punishment,  too,  In  proportion  to  the  circnmstance  which  ought  to  alleviate  it, 
the  temptation  to  conmiic  the  crime. 

"Fourthly,  by  subjecting  the  people  to  the  frequent  visitB  and  the  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  as  it  may  expose  them  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppression ; 
and  though  vexation  is  not  strictly  speaking,  expense,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expense 
at  which  every  man  would  be  wilUng  to  redeem  himself  from  it. 

"  It  is  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  different  ways  that  taxes  are  frequently  so  much  more 
burdensome  to  the  people  than  they  are  beneficial  to  the  Sovereign,"  (or  government).— In^niry 
into  the  Wealth  o/NatUmt,  Booh  F.,  chapter  11,  part  11. 

Had  Adam  Smith  been  experienced  in  the  practice  of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  he 
would  (holding  such  general  principles  as  the  foregoing)  have  pronounced  against  all 
indirect  taxation  soever.  His  reasoning  power  was  comprehensive;  his  practical 
knowledge  was  limited.  The   Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations'*  was  first  printed 


PLANS  OP  DIEECT  TAXATION  EEVIEWED. 
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ia  1775 ;  and,  in  the  adTertiiemfint,  the  author  lays,  "  Whenerer  the  pneent  itate  of 
things  if  mentioned,  it  ii  to  be  nndentood  of  the  state  they  were  in  either  abont  that 
time  or  at  some  earUer  period  daring  the  time  I  was  employed  in  writing  the  book.'* 


The  next  writer  who  expounded  old  principles,  or  laid  down  new  ones,  on  taxation,  it 
least  new  ones  so  remarkable  as  to  have  attracted  the  world's  attention,  was  Thonu 
Paine,  in  1792.  It  was  the  misfortuDe  of  this  writer,  and  the  greater  misfortune  of 
those  who  became  his  followers,  that  with  some  truth  he  mingled  much  error ;  with  a 
clear  perception  of  sound  commercial  principles,  he  ran  blindly  and  led  others  blindly 
into  a  mere  political  passion.  His  exposition  of  the  old  fallacy  of  the  balance  of  trsde 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  achieTcments  of  pamphleteering  literature ;  while  hii 
new  theory  of  taxation,  in  the  same  work,  **  Rights  of  Man,"  was  one  of  the  moit 
unreasonable.  Its  leading  principle  was  a  compulsory  diriaion  of  landed  property,  bj 
confiscating  all  estates,  or  compelling  their  dirision  into  smaller  quantitiesi  when  thaj 
reached  a  rental  of  more  than  twenty-three  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fry,  in  1797,  published  a  new  iy$tem  of  finanee.  It  exposed  the 
improyident  waste  of  the  taxep  hj  the  borrowing  of  a  nominal  capital  at  a  positife  nte 
of  interest!  the  goremment  of  that  day  having  taken  £41  lOs.  8d.  for  £100  of  stook; 
Then  he  proceeded : — 

**  Now  for  my  new  system  of  finance  and  compromise,  though  I  Ihlnk  that  some  hundredi  wbo 
stand  in  the  list  of  creditors  deserve  a  halter  as  the  best  recompense ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
imiocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty.  My  views  are  to  have  the  dreadful  catastrophe  avoided 
that  hath  attended  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  secure  the  property  of  the  widow  ana  fatheriaa ; 
to  find  the  means  of  bringing  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  industrious  part  of  the  commonityon 

reasonable  terms  to  establish  pubUc  credit  as  firm  as  the  Persian  laws,  which  osbboI 

alter/'  «o. 

The  plan  was  to  take  all  the  banking  business  and  turnpike  tolls  into  the  handi  of 
gotemment.  It  was  urged  that  about  ten  millions  sterling  might  accrue  in  savings,  of 
expenditure  and  profits  on  banking.  As  Mr.  Fry  seems  to  have  had  only  an  ioi|Mrfeet 
idea  of  taxation,  as  affecting  industry, — of  the  distinction  between  expenditure  whieh  is 
reproductive  and  that  which  is  not  reproduotiTe,  we  do  not  think  it  neoeasary  to  girs 
the  details  of  his  new  system  here. 

From  that  period,  1797t  the  era  of  suspended  cash  payments,  to  the  present  time, 
1860,  the  various  proposals  for  currency  or  financial  reform  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  a 
volume  with  their  title  pages  only.  The  projects  oontained  in  the  various  works  have 
been  few,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  have 
been  mostly  all  repeated  by  new  writers  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 


"  A  large  revenue  might  be  easilv  collected  by  extending  the  system  of  Ucene^i  fairly;  than 
is  no  inquisitorlalness  necessary:  there  would  be  little  expense  in  collection,  and  a  statesaua 
of  a  comprebeniive  mind  would  know  how  to  regulate  the  scale  of  taxation  so  as  to  maks  it 
press  eqnaUv  and  lightly  on  all.  If  there  are  100,000  millets,  bakers,  and  pastry-cooks ;  100,000 
Dutchers,  fishmongers,  and  poulterers :  100,000  chandlers  ;  100,000  greengrocers  and  fraitemi: 
100,000  boot  and  shoemakers ;  100,000  booksellers,  printers,  and  stationers ;  100,000  drapers  sod 
mercers :  100^000  surgeons  and  apothecaries ;  100  000  carpenters,  painters,  and  glasiexs ;  lOO^OQO 
dealers  in  iron,  brass,  tin,  Ac.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (which  might  be  readily  asoertsised 
when  it  is  seen  that  there  are  upwards  of  180,000  tobacco  sellers  in  the  kingdom)  a  revenos  of 
several  millions  sterling  might  cheaply  be  raised  m  substitution  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
taxes  which  now  so  heavily  press  on  Che  working  classes,  and  impede  all  improvement  in  ssvenl 
of  the  most  essential  branches  of  our  national  manufactures." 

His  plan  is  at  least  a  curiosity.  He  would  lioense  bakers,  millera,  oomohandlen, 
and  oonfectioners,  at  an  average  of  £3;  butchers,  salesmen,  fishmongers,  pooltereis, 
and  cook-shops,  at  £6 ;  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  bonnet-makers,  at  £3.  Farmsn 
and  graziers,  one  million  of  them,  from  £2  to  £20  each.  Merchants  and  manufaeturen 
at  from  £20  to  £30  each,  fiibhops,  £160 ;  baronets,  £100 ;  earls,  viscounts,  Iriith  and 
Scotch  peers,  £200;  dukes,  marquises,  and  archbishops,  £300;  with  a  probate  and 
legacy  dutr  on  real  property.  This  scheme  would  be  unworthy  of  notioe  did  it  not 
oecnr  in  a  nook  which  oontaina  much  valuable  information,  and  many  atrong  aignflMBti 
bearing  on  tht  qimtum  of  taawlion  aa  nprtHifi  of  iadoetary. 


Plan  1.— Bt  Thomas  Painb.  1792. 


Plan  2.— Bt  Thomas  Fkt.  1797. 


Flam  3. — Bt  Montookbbt  Maktin.  1833. 
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Plan  4.— Bt  T.  B.  and  Mb.  Babbsb,  of  Boston,  Linoolnbhibb.  1849. 

One  of  the  most  recent  schemeB  published  is  thns  set  down : 

1,000,000  penoDS  peTiog,  weekly,  in  lien  of  ell  taxes,  6d.  each,  prodnce  £2,600,000 

1,000,000    „      Is.  each   2,000,000 

1,000,000    „     2s.  0d.  each   6,600,000 

800,000    „      6s.  each   10,400,000 

400,000    „      10s.  each    10,400,000 

900,000    „     16s.  each   7,800,000 

«o,ooo   „     20s.  each  io,40!«,ooo 

6,600,000  £60,700,000 

"That  is,'*  says  T.  B.,  the  author  of  the  scheme,  in  the  lAneolmhire  Tim,  "  6,600,000  persons, 
ont  of  a  population  of  twenty-six  or  twonty-seTen  millions,  would,  by  contrlbutioiis  fairly  adjusted, 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  State,  leaving  about  twenty-one  millions  altogether  free,  with 
all  tk*  duU4$  on  tht  nec€990irie$  of  Ufo,  and  all  other  taxet,  eompUUly  and/or  ever  abolUhed." 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Boetoo,  Linoolnshire,  commenting  on  this  scheme,  says : — 

"In  addition  to  this  scheme,  I  would  recommend  the  OoTemment  not  to  exceed  forty  millions 
per  annum  in  their  expenditure ;  we  should  then  have  a  surplus  of  £10,700,000  annually,  to 
which  I  would  add  a  tax  on  real  property  of  the  value  of  £6U0  a  year  and  upwards,  which, 
added  to  the  surplus,  I  would  appropriate  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt." 

He  proceeds  to  lay  that  he  would  hate  all  charitiee  and  tithes  applied  to  the  purposes 
originaUr  intended,  thus  relieying  the  poor-rates ;  that  he  would  gire  almshouses  to  the 
aged  ana  infirm,  schools  to  children,  and  prisons  (already  built)  to  able-bodied  paupers, 
refraetory  and  too  idle  to  work  for  their  bread. 

<<  This  scheme,"  surs  he,  "  would,  with  the  total  repeal  of  the  accursed  Game-laws,  in  a  few 
rem,  make  En^and  one  of  the  most  happy  countHes  in  the  world.  We  should  be  relieved 
from  the  dead  weight  of  the  national  debt;  pauperism  would  be  diminished:  labourers  and 
artisans  would  be  contented  and  happy  with  moderate  wages  and  plenty  of  food,  at  low  prices, 
without  taxation.  All  parties  would  be  benefited ;  every  interest  would  be  sufficiently  protected ; 
there  would  be  nqlonger  a  dispute  which  party  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  representation  of  the 
people,  and  every  KngTlshman  would  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free  trade,  which,  I  believe, 
rrovidenoe  Intended  we  should  have,"  and  so  forth. 

Plan  6. — Bt  John  Hampdbn,  thb  Younobb,  Dublin.  1848. 
The  Association  desires  it  to  be  understood  that,  oondemning  indirect  aad  advoeating 
direct  taxation,  it  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  every  plan  proposed  for  those  purposes, 
far  less  with  the  fallacies  occasionally  introduced  by  writers  who  discuss  those  great 
goestions.  In  a  pamphlet  by  John  Hampden,  the  Younger,  published  by  M^Qlashan, 
Dublin,  1848,  entitled  An  Income-tax  a  BemedT  for  all  Political  and  Social  Abuses," 
there  is  a  strange  mingling  of  the  true  and  absurd.  The  absurd  is,  however,  the  same 
doctrine  with  which  the  Time$  faTonred  the  world  on  the  29th  of  March,  1849,  in 
lamenHng  that  this  Association  had  made  so  little  progress  I  The  doctrine  that  the  rich 
man  who  spends  £60,000  a  year  contributes  as  much  to  the  revenue  as  1,000  men 
•pending  £oO  a  year;  and  that  if  he  employs  those  men  by  his  expenditure,  he  pays 
tneir  taxes  for  them ! 

Plan  6.— Bt  Mb.  Biobt  Wason.  1849. 

lir.  Bigby  Wason,  in  a  Budget  for  the  Million,"  adduces  some  pithy  arguments 
why  taxes — at  least  those  required  for  the  interest  or  discharge  of  the  national  debt- 
should  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  property.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary,  neither  does 
this  AMOCiation,  to  prove  that  the  men  employed  (nonproduotively  and  unprofltablj 
though  they  be)  by  the  expenditure  of  the  rich  man's  £60,000  a  year  are  paying  their 
own  taxes  by  their  time  or  tiieir  labour.  He  asks,  For  what  purpose  was  the  national 
debt  ineurred  7"  and  replies,  I  do  not  ask  the  question  with  the  intention  of  telling  you 
that  if  it  was  borrowed  for  an  unjust  purpose,  it  ought  not  to  be  paid ;  for  it  is  a  dis- 
honest act  not  to  pay  a  debt  which  has  been  incurred,  merely  because  the  monev  has 
been  improperly  spent  Neither  will  I  take  the  answer  from  those  who  were  alwavs 
opposed  to  borrowing  the  money,  and  who  said  it  was  a  mean  trick  of  a  borough- 
mongering  oligarchy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  reform  principles  in  this  country. 

"  No ;  I  will  take  the  answer  of  those  who  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  borrowed.  It 
was  this  :  '  That  the  money  was  borrowed  to  carry  on  a  war  on  the  Continent,  which  was  the 
best  means  of  preventing  on  invasion  of  this  country.'  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  this  was 
the  answer  given  by  those  who  borrowed  the  money  at  the  time  they  borrowed  it?  And  this,  you 
vrill  remember,  was  repeatedly  said,  not  by  obscure  persons  in  low  places,  but  in  both  Houses  of 
Bsriiament— from  the  throne  an4  from  the  national  church.  There  can  be  then  no  honest  doubt 
who  borrowed  the  money  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  borrowed. 
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*'  And  the  dedied  end  was  obtained— the  oonntry  was  not  invaded ;  and  the  next  qneiClim 
cornea— who  ahonld  pay  the  expenaes  that  were  incurred  r  The  answer  which  eyery  honest  man, 
whether  peer  or  peasant,  would  giTO,  must  be— Those  who  reaped  the  benefit  from  the 
successful  effort  to  prevent  the  invasion.' 

"  And  who  did  reap  the  benefit?  the  industrious  portion  of  the  people,  the  skilled  artisani  the 
agricultural  labourer,  or  the  bricklayer's  hodman  ?  Will  any  oligarch,  or  the  servile  press,  point 
out  what  would  be  the  difference  to  these  parties  were  Louis  Napoleon  now  King  of  England, 
having  succeeded  to  hU  father?  Would  their  daily  toil  be  more  severe  ?  their  pay  less?  their 
homes  leas  comfortable  ?  their  families  worse  clothed  and  fed  ?  Truth  replies,  it  woald  be 
impossible  i  Would  the  professional  man  who  alleviates  the  sickness  of  a  French  peer  receive  a 
less  reward  than  he  does  for  attending  an  English  baron?  Would  those  who,  bv  their  mental 
toil,  now  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  or  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  English  society,  be 
less  richly  rewarded  if  their  powers  were  exerted  with  a  foreigner  on  the  throne  ?  Again  truth 
replies.  No. 

"  Turn,  then,  to  the  owners  of  property  of  every  desoription,  and  let  truth  say  what 
would  have  been  their  lot  had  the  efforts  to  prevent  invasion  been  unsuooeesful?  Look 
at  their  position  in  classes— whether  landowners,  fundholders,  owners  of  houses  or  manu* 
faotorles,  or  of  any  other  description  of  property.  A  French  Marshal  might  have  found 
Tamworth  a  comfortable  residence,  and  its  rent  roll  a  convenient  reward  fbr  his  exertions 
in  conquering  the  country.  The  fundholder  could  not  have  expected  any  other  return  for 
having  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  invader  than  the  sponge ;  he  played 
his  game,  lost  it,  and  must  bear  the  consequences.  The  owners  of  all  property  woula  have 
been  subject  to  forced  contributions,  rapine,  and  confiscation.  A  Davoust  in  London. 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin,  would  have  oonunitted 
precisely  tb.4  same  acts  which  Davoust  did  at  Haniborgh.  For  whose  benefit  was  It^  than* 
that  the  Invasion  of  the  country  was  successfully  resisted?  Tor  the  owners  of  property,'  will 
be  the  answer  of  every  honest  man;  and  who  but  a  dishonest  one  will  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  successful  efforts 

This  argoment,  however,  is  not  conclusive.  Stability  of  government,  the  absence  of 
conspiracies  to  overturn  it,  the  absence  oC  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
press,  the  comparative  absence  of  garrisons  in  every  town  and  vill^,  and  of  spies,  to 
overawe  and  detect  or  foment  conspiracies,  are  all  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  industry 
and  the  comfort  of  others  as  well  as  the  owners  of  property.  An  invasion,  a  confiscation 
of  property,  and  a  government  of  foreigners  sitting  at  Whitehall,  would  have  ooTcred 
this  country  with  rebellion,  despotism,  and  the  wreck  of  industry.  AU  classes  of  the 
people  have  a  privilege  to  pay  for,  so  far  as  the  national  debt  really  did  prevent  invasion. 
Still  there  seems  to  be  tmu  and  force  in  Mr.  Rigb^  Wason's  argument,  and  his  propo- 
sition for  paying  off  the  national  debt  may  be  cited  hereafter  with  those  of  other 
writers. 

Plan  7. — By  Ma.  Sakusl  Cobhav,  London.   1846  and  1848. 

In  1845  Mr.  Samuel  Cobham,  of  Newgate  Street,  London,  published  some  letters 
advocating  the  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  an  income  tax. 
He  republished  them  in  1848.  As  he  holds  a  property  tax  to  be  unjust,  the  Association 
thinks  his  reasons  for  that  opinion  are  worthy  of  pubhc  consideration,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bigby  Wason's  reasons  for  a  property  tax,  last  quoted,  and  the 
distinction  drawn  between  an  income  from  real  proper^  and  another  from  a  professions 
as  done  by  R.  S.  fi.,  to  be  quoted  after  Mr.  Samuel  Cobham.   He  says : — 

»  The  mode  (of  raising  the  revenue)  about  to  be  proposed  is  such  that,  while  it  would  entirely 
change  the  present  system  of  taxation,  it  would  tend  also  to  increase  considerably  the  means  of 
the  people  at  large ;  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  government  probably  a  Uuser  amount 
of  revenue  than  they  now  receive,  and  would  also  enormously  increase  the  trade  of  the  countnr ; 
for  it  would  relieve  the  manufacturers  and  the  commerce,  the  trade,  the  industry,  and  the 
skiU  of  the  people  of  thU  country  of  evenr  impediment  and  burden  that  now  so  heavily  bear 
them  down,  ana  by  which  they  are  retarded  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  or  to  be 
beUeved." 

His  plan  is  an  income  tax.   He  proceeds : — 

"  But  it  must  have  both  the  assent  and  the  active  support  of  the  people  at  large.  Hitherto^ 
unfortunately  for  the  people  themselves,  so  blind  or  inconsiderate,  or  so  prejudiced,  have  thew 
been,  that  they  have  oeen  led  to  oppose  the  little  which  has  already  been  done  bv  the  Peel 
government  in  the  matter,  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  recollectea  that  even 
file  liberal  part  of  the  press  have  deluded  and  then  urged  the  people  on  to  such  improper  and 
foolish  opposition,"  Ac, 

A  leading  cause  of  opposition  to  the  Peel  income-tax  was  its  inequality.  Mr.  Cobham 
does  not  think  that  incomes  from  realized  and  weU-secured  property  should  he  more 
highly  rated  for  taxation  than  incomes  from  precarious  industry.  His  plan  of  inoome- 
tax  is,  however,  worth  a  studious  perusaL   He  says : — 

«  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  moment  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twenty- 
nine  minions  of  persons.   The  numoer  of  persons  who  are  ohaiged  with  the  uioome-tax  b 
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certainly  Ion  than  half  a  million  of  persons.  Thus  only  one  ont  of  every  JIfty-eiglU  parsons  is 
charged  with  the  income-tax. 

"  The  rate  of  the  income.taz  Is  sevenpence  in  the  ponnd.  Last  year  it  produced  £6.101,000 ; 
the  income  on  which  it  was  assessed  amounted  to  £178,000,000,  which  was  thus  proved  to  be  the 
income  of  leu  than  half  a  mUIion  persons. 

"  There  are  no  means  at  present  of  knowing  what  the  income  of  the  kingdom  really  may 
amount  to ;  therefore,  approaches  can  only  be  made ;  but  it  is  proved,  as  just  stated,  that  half  a 
million  of  persons,  or  even  less,  have  an  income  of  £178,000,000,  which  woiUd  make  the  average 
bicome  of  each  £356  a  year,  or  about  a  sovereign  a  day,  as  the  income  of  those  who  now  pay  the 
income-tax. 

"  Now,  as  half  a  million  of  persons  have  an  income  of  £178,000,000  a  year,  it  cannot  well  be 
considered  an  over-estimate  to  conclude  twenty-eight  and  a-half  millions  oi  persons  have  an 
faicome  of  £422,000,000— that  is,  that  flfty-seven  times  as  many  people,  instead  of  having  flf tv- 
Beven  times  as  much  income,  have  considerably  less  than  three  times  as  much.  That  efotimate 
would  make  the  income  of  each  average  less  than  £16  a  year,  or  not  quite  tenpence  a  day,  to 
nroride  each  of  them  with  food,  drink,  clothing,  lodging,  schooling,  and  every  other  thing. 
And  yet,  out  of  that  miserable  pittance  of  tenpence  a  day,  at  least  threepence  is  insidiouslv 
taken  by  the  government,  and  by  the  contraband  dealer,  or  robber,  as  he  should  be  called, 
through  the  present  system  of  taxation  and  Corn-laws.  By  the  system  now  commended  to  you, 
instead  of  threepence,  about  threefarthings  would  be  taken  out  of  the  tenpence,  which  is  too 
much,  but  which  this  system  (of  direct  taxation)  would  soon  cause  to  be  lessened. 

"Well,  then,  taking  this  estimate,  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  £600,000,000.  Now, 
if  this  £600,000,000  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.,  which  is  equal  to  one 

Cy  in  the  shilling,  it  would  produce  to  the  government  £60,000,000  a  year,  which  is  more  than 
require,  and  as  much,  or  more,  than  they  now  get  from  all  their  otner  sources  of  taxation. 
And  thus,  by  this  plan,  the  government  would  be  enabled  to  abolish  all  the  other  taxes  of  every 
sort  that  they  now  are  obliged  to  levy. 

"If  you  now  take  into  consideration  the  great  reduction  that  would  be  made  in  the  price  of 
an  such  commodities  as  bread  (the  Corn-law  beine  still  in  force  when  this  was  written ;  the 
foretelling  of  cheapness,  so  far  as  bread  is  concerned,  is  proved,  now,  in  1850  when  we  transcribe 
it),  butter,  tea,  susar,  meat,  beer,  tobacco,  ^.—indeed,  of  everything  that  can  be  named— if  the 
Costoms  and  Exdse  and  Stamp  Duties  were  abolished  as  now  proposed,  with  your  Corn-laws 
repealed,  you  will  Immediately  see  that  the  government  would  not  require  anything  like  the  sum 
they  now  require  for  the  victualling,  clothing,  Ac.,  Ac.,  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  the  other 
departments  of  the  State.  The  materials  reoulred  for  the  doclcyards,  the  ordnance,  Ac.,  would 
also  be  so  much  reduced  in  price,  that  considerably  less  money  would  be  required  than  is  now 
necessary.  The  ffovemmen^  even  on  their  present  extravagant  system,  would  then  not  need 
more  than  45  milBons,  which  would  reduce  the  rate  of  the  income-tax  to  about  £7^  per  cent., 
or  ls.6d.  in  tha  pound.  And  as  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  would  be  raised  from  one 
Kurce,  so  there  would  be  but  one  collection,  thus  reducing  the  expense  of  collection  to  a  ftaction 
of  the  present  cost." 

Mr.  Cobham  then  proceeds  to  oontend  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  would  increase  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  it  now  does 

"This  increasing  wealth  of  the  country— consequently  of  its  income— would  therefore 
enable  the  government  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  income-tax  every  year,  as  well  as  from  the 
smaller  amount  of  money  which  wonld  be  required  by  them  through  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities, and  from  the  curtailment  of  extravagant  expenditure,  which  eurtailment  would  then 
he  enforced  upon  them.  Every  one,  under  the  proposed  system,  would  know  exactly  how  much 
the  government  cost  him.  And  if  the  noble  and  the  rich  thought  that  the  government  was  too 
expensive  for  them,  so  wonld  they  be  among  the  first  to  compel  the  government  to  reduce 
its  expenditure ;  and  as  they  would  pay  more  for  its  extravagance  and  recklessness  than 
others,  so  there  would  be  very  strong  reason  for  hoping  and  believing  that  their  pugnacious 
and  warlike  desires  would  thereby  be  restrained ;  and  that  then  they  would  not  be  In  a  hurry 
to  go  to  war,  for  if  they  did  the  cost  of  the  glory  would  fall  the  heaviest  on  themselves :  not 
that  they  would  pay  one  farthing  more  proportionally  than  the  poorest  person  (the  mite  of 
the  poorest  being  indeed  a  greater  sacrifice  from  him  than  the  mass  is  fiom  the  rich  man), 
but  oecanse  of  we  very  large  incomes  of  the  rich,  so  would  they  have  to  nay  on  so  many  the 

more  pounds  Depend  upon  it,  that  then  they  would  neither  suner  nor  sanction  the 

shameful  extravagance  that  they  now  do. 

"  Now,  If  the  people  wUl  agree  to,  and  will  demand  this  system  of  taxation,  which  would 
remove  an  Incalculable  amount  of  evils  and  of  loss  inflicted  by  the  present  system,  then, 
beyond  all  doubt,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  government,  and  eventually  by  the  world  

"  In  respect  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  it  would,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  be  more  con- 
venient that  employers  should  pay  it  for  their  workmen,  the  master  to  deduct  from  the 
wages  the  amount  that  had  been  paid  on  the  workman's  account,  which  the  workman  ought 
to,  and  no  doubt  would,  pay  cheerfully.  For,  supposing  him  to  receive  30s.  a  week,  the 
deduction  for  this  tax  would  be  not  quite  2s.  6d. ;  he  would,  therefore,  receive  27s.  6d.  And 
now  let  him  inquire  of  himself  how  much  more  that  27s.  6d.  would  then  purchase  beyond 
what  the  308.  does  under  the  present  system ;  for  with  perfectly  free  trade,  and  with  all  other 
taxes  abolished,  as  wonld  be  the  case  under  the  new  system,  his  loaf  would  cost  about  4d.  or 
5d.,  instead  of  8d.  or  lOd ;  meat,  instead  of  being  8d  and  9d.,  would  be  4d  per  pound;  tea 
would  be  about  Is.  and  Is.  Od.,  instead  of  4s.  and  68.  per  pound ;  sugar  would  be  I^.  and  3d. 
per  ponnd ;  and  so  would  be  the  price  of  many  other  things  in  the  same  diminished  proportion. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  27b.  6d.  wonld  then  purchase  as  mnon  as  40s. 
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wiraldxiow;  he  woQia,  therefore,  be  the  gainer  to  tbe  extent  of  aeyer^  And 
the  man  who  has  lOe.  a  week  woold,  after  paying  his  lOd.  tax,  be  able,  with  the  9b.  2d.  left  to 
porohase  therewith  as  much  probably  as  he  conld  now  pnrohase  for  Us.  Sorely,  then,  the 
mdnstiiotis  olasses  onght  to  demand  snch  a  system,  as  It  wonld  be  peouliarly  benefldal  to 
them,  and  to  all  persons  of  small  incomes.  Sell-interest  and  Jnstioe  alike  call  upon  the 
to  submit  to  this  system  of  direct  taxation ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  xioh  will 
consent  to  snch  a  system,  if  the  millions  object  to  it.  If  nobody  below  an  income  of  £150 
wore  to  be  taxed,  then  the  tax  most  be  raised  to  £30  per  cent. ;  and  to  suppose  that  those 
aboye  £150  woold  consent  to  that,  much  less  that  they  woold  propoee  it,  is  entirely  beyond 
the  range  of  probability. 

"  Depend  npon  it,  this  matter  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  people  oonsentiog  to  bear 
their  fair  ihwre,  which  consists  in  their  paying  the  fame  rate  as  the  rich ;  by  the  people 
demanding,  and  by  actively  snpportbig  any  administration  which  may  have  wisdom  and 
▼irtoe  enoo^  to  propose  It.^' 

Mr.  Cobham  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  toUy  of  people  looking  upon  smnggUog,  upon 
costoms  and  exoise  frauds,  as  only  losses  to  their  goyemments.  The  GoTemment,  he 
truly  says,  loses  nothing ;  they  levy  more  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

His  reasons  for  exempting  real  property  from  paying  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than 
preoarious  incomes  are  founded  on  mistakes  as  to  reproductiTe  and  non-prodnctiTe 
capital,  which  the  Association  has  already  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  ''Burdaii  on 
land." 


The  following  arguments,  firom  Two  Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  containing 
suggestions  for  a  Property-tax  upon  an  improved  basis,  by  R.  S.  B.,"  bear  forcibly  on 
that  part  of  the  question  where  Mr.  Gobbam  apparently  fails.  **The  writer,  who 
has  most  strongly  denounced  taxes  upon  property,".  saTi  a.  S.  B.,  is  Mr.  M'CnIloGh  ; 
but  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  do  not  appear  to  add  very  much  to  the  weight  of  hii 
authority.  He  tells  us,  ind^,  that  men  will  not  undergo  the  toil  necesMry  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  to  which  they  are  now  willing  to  submit,  if  they  Utc  in  the 
anticipation  of  being  hereafter  taxed  in  nroportion  to  the  property  they  may  accnmnlate. 
One  might  suppose  that  the  apprehendea  tax  were  likely  to  be  so  large  as  to  swallow  no, 
if  not  some  portion  of  the  realiced  capital  itself,  at  least  a  yery  considerable  part  of  the 
iCTenue  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  that  it  would  be  an  addition  to,  instead  of  a  mere 
commutation  of  existing  taxes.  Mr.  MK^uUoch  seems  scarcely  to  remember  that  the 
exiBtinff  income-tax,  which  he  considers  to  be  less  objectionable  than  any  property-tax, 
really  rorms  a  deduction  of  three  per  cent,  from  those  yery  savings  which  eonstitaia 
eapiul ;  so  that  a  man  who  pays  the  tax  in  full— and  such  a  man,  after  all.  is  the  most 
likely  to  accumulate  a  fortune — must,  before  he  can  retire  from  busineas,  even  with  the 
adyantage  of  a  rapid  course  of  prosperity,  have  paid  at  least,  including  interest^  five  cr 
six  per  cent,  upon  nis  capital  in  the  shape  of  income-tax. 

"  It  has  been  represented  that  a  cotton  mill,  for  example,  may  be  of  the  value  of  £SO,QO0^ 
and  yet  that  it  may  vield  no  revenoe  whatever  to  the  proprietor,  who  ought  not,  therefore,  in 
any  manner  to  be  held  liable  to  a  tax  in  respect  of  it.  To  this  I  reply  that  the  prodncttveneH 
or  non-productiveness  of  any  property  depends  on  the  will  of  the  owner;  that,  in  the  csss 
supposed,  the  property  might  be  sold  for  £S0,000  (otherwise  it  is  not  worth  that  snmX  and  tbs 
proceeds  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land,  or  of  stock,  or  of  any  other  •description  of  property; 
the  owner  refrains  from  effecting  such  sale,  only  becaose  he  thinks  that  there  is  reaeon  (o 
believe  that  his  property  will,  after  compensating  him  for  the  loss  which  he  may  snstain  wMIb 
it  may  remain  onprodoctive,  yield  htm  a  better  return  than  he  would  be  likely  to  obtain  if  ht 
were  to  sell  it  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  some  other  manner.  So  long  as  it  yields  him  no 
revenue,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  reversionary  property,  and  on  such  propertv  lesacy  duty  la  P^bi 
every  day  at  Somerset  Hoose.  I  will  ventore  to  say  that  it  never  entered  the  head  of  any  msa 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  window-tax  or  the  poor-rates,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  beta 
obliged  to  carry  on  his  business  without  profit,  now,  then,  if  the  whidow-tax  were  repealed, 
and  a  tax  on  property  sobstitoted  for  It,  would  there  arise  any  reasonable  claim  to  ezempttoa 
upon  such  a  ground  7  No  prudent  man  reffulates  his  private  expenditure  with  reference  lo  tiw 
extraordinary  sains  or  the  extraordinary  Tosses  of  any  particular  year,  but  rather  with  re^vd 
to  what  he  is  able  to  afford  on  an  avenuce  of  years :  and  nothing  coold  be  more  fair  than  that 
every  man's  share  of  the  public  expenaitore  shoold  be  regolated  upon  the  same  prindpie  la 

like  manner  When  we  are  told,  upon  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  that  to  levy 

a  smaller  sum  open  an  income  derived  from  professional  exertions  than  is  levied  npon  the  same 
amount  of  income  derived  from  landed  or  funded  property  is  *  to  make  an  invidious  and  unjust 
distinction,'  and  that  no  principle  can  be  *more  free  from  objection  than  the  principle  of  taxiag 
all  incomes  alike,'  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  arithmetic,  and  to  ezanune  whether 
the  principle  that  all  tnoome  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  profisrtv 
from  which  it  may  arise,  and  not  according  to  its  own  nominal  amount,  be,  or  be  notltfcs 
mors  equitable  pnnolpls  of  the  two.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  case  put  by  Lord  John  Saaaall:- 
Two  psnons  hava  eaen  m  tneeme  of  £100  per  annum;  the  one  is  derived  frarn  a  msaBBVUr. 


Flak  8.— Bt  R.  8.  B.  1848. 
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ttooUiMfroinafkMhoMaftett.  Ik>M  Jolm  Sniidl  toUi  ii  tM  ttw  Mftto  flndi  ttoM  tir^ 
penons  In  a  oMrtatn  relattre  podtton,  thst  It  impogei  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  eaoh,  and 
leares  them  in  the  nme  rehitiTe  poaition  without  inquiring  faito  their  dremniftancee,  wfaioli 
the  State,  he  thinks,  ought  not  to  ao. 

"We  will  admit  that  it  ia  quite  enough  that  the  State  should  leave  these  two  parttes  to 
stand  in  the  same  position  in  respect  to  each  other  in  which  they  stood  prior  to  the  im- 
pedtion  of  the  tax ;  but  let  us  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  be  the  fact  that  it  does  so  leave 
them.  If  A,  the  freeholder,  would  have  been  able,  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  to 
spend  £600  per  annum,  and  to  leave  property  to  the  value  of  £14,000  to  his  heirs,  and  B, 
toe  annuitant,  would  have  been  able  to  spend,  after  paying  life  insurance,  £260  per 
annum,  and  to  leave  property  of  the  value  of  j^.OOO  to  his  heirs,  it  is  clear  that  both  the  pro- 
perty and  the  available  income  of  A  were  exactly  double  those  of  B.  But  will  they  stand  in 
the  same  proportion  after  the  State  shall  have  taken  three  per  cent  from  the  nominal  income 
of  each  r  Does  £486  bear  no  higher  proportion  to  £286  than  £600  to  £260  r  The  truth  iiu  that 
the  State  has  taken  three  per  cent,  from  the  freeholder,  and  six  per  cent,  from  the  annuitiant.'' 

B.  8.  B.  proceeds  to  show  the  difference  ia  the  same,  thongh  neither  of  them  leave 
any  property  to  their  heirs,  but  spend  the  whole.  But  we  cannot  follow  hia  reasoning 
further  at  preeent.  Had  hia  laat  question  been  put  in  thia  form,  Does  £15  (the  ta]^ 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  £260  that  it  does  to  £500  ? "  hia  argument,  that  it  la  six 
per  cent,  on  tne  first  amount  and  three  per  cent,  apon  the  latter,  would  have  been 
clearer. 

Flan  9.— ANOimcoTrs,  London.  1848. 

The  next  plan  of  direct  taxation  which  the  Association  deomi  worthy  of  stadiooa 
consideration  is  one  entitled  "A  Budget  of  Two  Taxes  only*' — (author's  name  known, 
bat  not  publicly  announced :  the  **  Budget"  published  by  Effingham  WiUon,  London, 
1848.)  The  writer  opens  hia  nlan  by  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
1847,  which  was,  in  the  gross,  thus — 

Income   £87,762,000 

Bxpensea  of  ooUeotion,  and  post-offloe,  &o   3,945,000 

Leaving  a  net  sum  appUcaUe  to  expenditure  of  £69,817,000 

"It  win  be  seen,**  says  he,  "from  the  above  statement,  that  of  thia  immense  revenue 
nearly  £4,000,000  is  expended  in  ooUeotion  and  management,  whilst  £44,000,000  la  levied 
upon  the  induttrif  of  the  country,  and  would,  but  for  thia  enonnoua  drain,  be  expended 
on  reproductive  employment." 

The  actual  coet  and  loss  to  the  country  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  far  beyond;  it  is 
feveral  times  tiie  amount  of  £4,000,000,  as  the  Association  has  in  part  proved,  and  will 
more  distinctly  show  before  closioe  the  present  series  of  sections  on  taxation.  But, 
taldng  the  figures  as  set  down  in  the  pnbuc  accounts,  and  as  quoted  in  the  "  Budget  of 
Two  Taxes  only,"  now  before  it,  it  proceeds  to  examine  the  plan  of  reform  proposed  in 
that   Budget."   The  writer,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  says : — 

"It  ia  Quite  evident  to  every  man  who  thinka  for  himself,  who  possesaes  any  reliance  on 
liJa  own  convictions,  and  who,  having  this  faith  in  his  own  common  sense,  is  not  wholly 
the  slave  of  his  poaition  and  preconceived  ideas,  that  a  syatem  like  this,  so  monstroua  in 
its  extent,  and  so  fearful  in  its  consequences,  would  never  have  been  endured  by  any  other 
people— by  any  people  not  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  had  a  voice  in  their  own 
government,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  a  tne  people,  have  been  plundered  and  oppteeaed 
mto  the  veriest  slaves  under  the  sun." 

The  writer  continues  to  dilate  on  the  ignorance  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  legislature,  on  all  questions  of  reform,  has  hitherto  only  reluc- 
tantly followed  the  course  of  public  opinion.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  thia 
Association— indeed,  the  purpose  of  its  existence — ^is  to  educate  the  public  to  understand 
their  own  pecuniary  and  industrial  interests.  When  this  Association  succeeds  in  edu- 
eating  the  national  mind  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
production  and  diffusion  of  national  wealth,  the  legislature  will  be  educated  also.  The 
writer  says : — 

"  The  plan  heie  submitted  consists  in  the  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  taxes  known  aa 
Customs  and  Excise,  together  with  the  assessed  taxes  and  all  local  taxation,  anoh  aa 
poor-rates,  repairs  of  roads,  church  and  county-rates,  and  to  raise  the  suppllee  necessary 
for  the  national  wants  by  the  simple  machinery  now  applied  to  the  collection  of  the  stamp 
tax,  which,  as  being  eaay  of  colleotion,  the  least  oppressive,  and  the  least  felt,  would  remain 
aa  at  present,  merely  extending  the  legacy-duty  to  all  property,  and  equalizing  it  at  ten  per 
cent.  Thia  alteration  would  equaUae  the  amount  at  present  deducted  from  one  dass  of 
legateea,  and  extend  ite  application  to  a  dasa  now  moat  unfairly  and  unjustly  exempted 
from  its  operation  by  their  own  dasa  leglalature. 
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"  The  effect  of  this  elmple,  oomprehenBlTe,  and  most  eanitaUe  ezteosloii  would  be  to 
relieve  the  comxneroe  and  enezgieB  of  the  cotmtzr  from  the  fetters  which  an  ignorant  legia- 
latnre  has  so  long  Imposed  upon  it,  to  open  the  dungeon  to  imprisoned  oonmieroe,  to  make 
this  coontrr  a  free  port.  No  more  would  a  ship  arriving  in  our  harbours  be  visited  by  a 
suflpidons  douanier,  no  more  would  every  difflculty  and  delay  be  imposed  on  that  oommeroe 
which  has  latterly  become  an  enormous  necessity;  thenceforward,  the  productions  of  every 
olime  would  be  interchanged  in  our  marts  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  imports  would 
double  in  the  second  year,  and  the  rewards  of  labour  would  be  greatly  increased,  both  in 
actual  remuneration  and  in  cheaper  living.  This  tax  would  produce,  at  the  very  least, 
£24,000,000.  The  tax  upon  property,  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  tax  upon  income  at 
Hve  per  cent.,  upon  oU  property  and  upon  tfotfry  income,  would  be  most  inst,  as  all  would 
benent:  the  rich  equally,  though  in  a  different  manner,  with  the  less  affluent.  This  tax 
would  likewise  produce,  at  the  least,  £34,000,000,  the, value  of  the  property  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  estimated  at  £5,000,000,000. 

"  The  vast  benefit  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  customs,  excise,  and  nnseiined  taxes^ 
the  relief  from  the  expense  of  collection  (the  collectors,  with  their  families,  exceeding  one 
million  persons,  becoming  producers  instead  of  mere  consumers,  addinff  to  instead  of 
diminishing  the  national  wealth),  and  the  stimulus  to  healthy  and  profitable  interchange 
would,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  be  cheaply  purchased  at  a  cost  treble  that  propoeed  to 
be  levied  on  property  and  income ;  whilst,  as  a  contribution  or  insurance  for  peaoeablo 
enjoyment,  it  would  be  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  all  those  now  viewing  with  fear  and 
dismay  the  rapid  progress  of  thought  and  intelliffence  amongst  the  hitherto  patient  and 
unresisting  masses,  whom  they  are  conscious  of  having  so  long  misgoverned. 

"  An  ample  fund  for  the  compensation  of  the  persons  now  employed  in  the  oolleetion 
of  the  customs,  excise,  and  assessed  taxes  would  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
buildings,  and  vessels  appropriated  to  that  service.  The  officers  of  the  coast  guard  and 
preven^ve  service  might  either  be  drafted  into  the  naval  service,  or  form  the  nuoleoa  of 
a  most  efficient  body  for  coast  defences,  if  that  should  be  found  necessary. 

'*  Taking  it  as  at  present  (1848)  at  fifty-one  millions,  which,  by  judicious  reductions,  may 
with  ease  and  without  the  slightest  disturbance,  or  impairing  the  efficiency  of  needful  services 
be  reduced  to  forty  millions,  with  eight  millions  for  the  support  of  efficient  institutions  for 
education  and  employment  (what  employment  ?)  due  by  the  state  to  the  people,  and  tat 
the  maintenance  of  a  more  perfect  STstem  of  roads,  repairs  of  edifices  devoted  to  pnblie 
instruction,  and  to  other  Iocs!  expenditure,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  £48,000,000,  leaving  the 
public  debt  untouched.** 

The  writer,  after  again  statmg  that  direct  taxation  is.  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
true  political  economy  which  regards  all  taxes  as  injurious  which  tend  to  fetter  repro- 
daction,  to  lessen  beneficial  employment,  and  to  restrict  trade  and  oommeroe/'  aaerti 
the  simplicity  of  his  plan,  and  says  of  its  cheapness : — 

"  It  is  the  most  economical,  as  the  whole  expense  of  collecting  the  stamp-taiL  whldi  at 
present  (1848)  produces  ^£7,676,000,  amounts  to  £168,000  only— the  expense  <a  coueotlng  the 
mcome*tax  does  not  now  exceed  £66,000 ;  and  hereafter,  when  the  machinery  for  collecting 
the  stamp  duties  is  somewhat  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  the  property  and  inoomo-tax,  it 
need  not  exceed  £200,000  in  the  whole." 

He  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  benefits  to  the  capitalist  with  £10,000  a  year  from 
property,  and  the  middle-class  man  with  £500  a  year  of  income. 

"  In  the  first  instance,"  he  savs,  **  we  find  a  man  who  now  contributes  £S00  yearly  as 
income-tu,  and  he  would  under  the  propoeed  plan  pay  £1,000,  beinff  an  increase  of  £700 ;  or, 
deducting  local  taxation  of  £300  (equivalent  to  fully  £400)  In  the  form  of  direct  payment. 
Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  value  given  to  the  property  of  this  class,  the  perfect 
security  guaranteed  by  this  contribution  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  a  much  greater  sum, 
whilst  the  diminution  in  his  expenditure  could  not  be  less  than  £900  a  year.  The  money 
saving— the  least  of  all— would  exceed  £000." 

In  the  second  instance,  **the  man  with  £500  income  would  pay  £25,  in  place  of 
£15  as  now,  an  increase  of  £10;  whilst  in  addition  to  the  certaint]^  of  a  great  tn- 
ereoMe  in  his  income,  he  would  save  £50  at  least,  thus  benefiting  himself  by  £40  a 
year."  This  plan  also  embraces  the  proposal  that  the  surplus  of  the  Post-office, 
after  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  hooks,  (it  should  be  all  printed  pub- 
lications soever,)  the  surplus,  probably  £500,000,  and  the  proceeds  of  licences,  whidi 
for  liquors  he  thinks  may  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  their  cost,  saved  by  abo- 
lition of  excise,  that  revenue,  probably  £500,000,  and  the  produce  of  crown  lands 
£1,000,000,  he  proposes  that  those  sums  £2,000,000,  should  be  "dedicated  chiefly 
to  that  highest  of  all  duties  of  a  state,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  character  and  con- 
dition of  its  population,"  in  other  words,  to  education.  Farther,  he  calculates  that 
the  falling  in  of  Long  Annuities,  Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  &c.,  which  expire  in 
about  eleven  years  from  that  time,  (in  1859-60,)  and  the  increase  of  revenue  when 
that  period  arrives  will  be  so  considerable,  that  a  verv  material  reduction  might  be 
made  on  the  rate  of  taxation.  Also,  that  the  establisnment  of  a  national  bank*  for 
the  issue  of  national  notes,  would,  likewise,  render  available  a  further  ram  of 
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£200,000  annually  in  aid  of  pabUc  inatruetion,  "enabling  the  nation  to  devote 
£4,000,000  to  that  highest  of  all  the  Amotions  of  a  state.'*  He  oondudes  by  stating 
that  his  plan  is  addressed  to  "  that  class  who  desire  to  be  relieyed  from  the  excise,  on 
the  ground  of  the  frightfiil  frauds,  perjuries,  and  immoralities  which  it  engenders.*'  Of 
those  **  frightfiil  frauds,  perjuries,  and  immoralities,'*  he  gives  no  evidence ;  but  this 
Association  has  supplied  tnat  evidence  abundantly  in  their  preceding  tracts. 

Plan  10.— Br  John  Matson,  London.  1849. 

Next  comes  under  review  "  A  New  Budget  for  Lord  John  Russell,"  by  John  Matson, 
Secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Financial  Beform  Association.  It  is  explained  that  this 
pamphlet  is  only  to  be  taken  as  "  the  opinion  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  ii  written, 
and  not  of  the  Aissociation  named." 

Mr.  Matson's  plan  is  one  which  embraces,  like  the  one  last  noticed,  and  also,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Oobham,  all  loeal  taxes;  but,  unlike  these,  this  does  not  comprise  the 
abolition  of  all  Customs  and  Sxdse  duties.  To  retain  a  part  of  those  duties  is  to  retain 
the  most  vicious  parts  of  the  present  system ;  a  coast  guard,  a  revenue  police,  spies, 
informers,  frauds,  peijuries,  obstructions  to  trade,  and  the  extravagant  costliness  of  those 
collectors  of  revenue ;  and  for  what  would  Mr.  Matson  preserve  them?  To  collect  the 
spirit  duties,  the  wine  duties,  and  half  of  the  tobacco  duty.  This  Aasoeiation  has 
already  shown  good  cause  why,  on  the  ground  of  morality,  those  duties  should  not 
exist ;  and  as  no  reason  is  given  in  the  present  instance  for  their  preservation,  further 
than  by  implication  that  they  would  restrict  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors,  it 
is  not  deemed  requisite  to  go  into  argument  to  their  condemnation  at  present.  Mr. 
Matson  proposes  a  property-tax  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  which  is  intended  to  obviate  all 
poor  and  other  local  rates.  He  informs  us  that,  twenty-one  years  afo,  he  addressed  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^n,  then  Premier,  on  the  subject ;  the  year  following,  the  Parliament ; 
and  then  the  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Grey  ;  that  on  the  latter  occasion  Lord  Brougham 
was  reported  to  have  said,    A  property-tax  would  cause  property  to  leave  the  country." 

But,**  says  the  writer,  how  the  land,  the  houses,  the  docks,  the  canals,  the  railways, 
the  funds,  &c.,  were  to  leave  the  country,  he  never  yet  showed  us.** 

The  plan  of  this  gentleman  being  alike  deficient  in  completeness  and  in  explanatory 
details,  this  Association  passes  to  otners. 

As  it  proceeds,  there  u  a  pamphlet  deserving  of  notice  and  perusal,  entitled  An 
Address  to  the  Electors  and  Non-electors  of  the  United  Kin^om,  by  William  Williams, 
Esq.  (late  M.P.  for  Coventry),'*  published  1849.  In  this  the  inequality  of  present 
taxation,  the  improvident  expenditure,  and  the  corruption  of  some  puts  of  the  present 
political  system,  are  forcibly  exposed.  Mr.  WiUiams  writes  in  the  name  of  the 
•*  National  Beform  Association.'*  Unjustifiable  as  sinecures  and  useless  places  are, 
improvident  as  is  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  the  public  money,  the  evil  of 
these,  to  which  he  confines  himself,  bears  but  a  small  weight  in  comparison  with  the 
crushing  oppression  to  commerce  and  industry  of  our  customs  and  excise  systems.  Any 
reform  which  does  not  comprise  the  abrogation  of  these,  and  the  complete  freedom  of 
commerce  and  all  industir,  is  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  financial  reform.  Therefore, 
it  seems  discreet  in  Mr.  Williams,  and  those  gentlemen  associated  with  him,  who  attach 
more  importance  to  other  changes  than  those  which  would  make  Britain  a  free  port  to  all 
the  world,  to  drop  the  name  of  financial  reformers,  as  they  now  do—learing  tne  name, 
as  they  have  left  the  performance  of  the  work,  to  this  Association,  with  which  the 
movement  to  abolish  the  customs  and  excise  originated. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  aoth  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xtt.  To  UM  all  lawful  and  consdtntional  meaiu  of  indvcing  the  mott  ricld  ecosoBO^  la  the 
ezpenditnra  of  the  Govenuneot,  coiuittent  with  due  efficieocy  in  the  teveral  ^apartments  of  1^ 
public  terrice. 

tnd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  aimple  and  equitable  tyitem  of  direct  taxation,  fiUrly 
levied  upon  piopeily  and  income,  in  lien  of  the  praaent  unequal,  pompUcated,  and  wpenrfyely* 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re>«4instment  of  the  Land  Taic 


Tbrms  of  Mbmbbrship.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  Qeoree  L ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pbmsiom  List. 

No.  IIL  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expbnditurb. 

Nos.  V.  and  VIL,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expbnditurb. 

No.  VL  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VII L  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  Evils  op  Indirect  Taxation. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

so,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  Oetob^,  x88j. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  50,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  firom  all 

Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Wixxiams  &  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Livwpool. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM  TRACTS 


FIB8T  8BBIE8.]  ISSUED  1860.  No.  23. 


[BEPBENT.] 


PLANS  POR  DIRECT  TAXATION  REVIEWED. 

(  Cowtimed  from  No.  ;9j9.) 


PLANiXl. 

BY  MB.  JAKES  WHTTB,  JUNIOB,  PAISLET,  1848. 

Mb.  jAifEB  Whttb,  of  Pauley,  suggested  (December,  1848)  that,  in  lubatltatiiig  for 
the  MnltiKaiioiui  and  iniquitous  indirect  taxes  one  general  tax,  fairly  levied  on  property 
and  inoome,  perhaps  the  mode  that  prevails  in  many  parishes  in  Sootiand,  in  fi*^itiffing 
the  poor-rate,  wonld  be  a  desirable  plan."  He  stated  this  to  be  one-half  on  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  other  half  on  the  occnpier,  and  continued : — 

"In following Kp  tikis  idea,  the  flnt  matter  to  ascertain  will  be,  what  would  be  the  per  oentage 
nqvired  to  raise  a  sui&clent  revenue  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  proper  expenses 
of  Qovemment.  The  produce  of  the  present  income-tax  may  afford  some  data  to  guide  the 
calculations.  If  less  than  three  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  exemptions  (Ireland 
wholly  exempt),  yields  about  six  milUons,  twentvper  ceot.,  without  aoy  such  exemptions,  should 
nroduce  at  least  eight  times  as  much,  or  about  fortv-elght  millions,  a  sum  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Financial  Bef ormers,  should  be  sufficient  for  all  lec^timate  wants,  and  leave  a  surplus  to  redeem 
our  debt 

"  Well,  supposing  ten  per  cent,  of  this  levied  from  the  rental  of  all  real  property,  induding, 
of  coursei  the  national  debt  (income  from  the  funds),  and  the  other  ten  per  cent,  levied  on  ifie 
rental  of  all  occupiers,  this  would  yield  the  above  ample  revenue,  and  enable  us  to  get  zid  of  all 
the  present  taxes  together. 

"  As  the  poorer  proprietors  and  occupiers  would  get  by  fw  the  gnaiest  relief  by  the  abolition 
of  the  present  imposts,  there  need  be  no  exemption  to  any  class  or  individual  in  the  bind  who 
are  out  of  the  pale  of  absolute  pauperism.  The  poor  man  paying  a  few  pounds  of  rent  would  be 
an  immense  gainer,  and  even  those  whose  rents  znight  not  exceed  £400  or  £500  per  annum  would 
be  no  loeers.  The  burden  would,  unquestionably,  rest  in  a  proper  proportion  on  those  masses 
of  wealth  which,  by  one  means  or  another,  have  hitherto  escaped  contributing  their  fair  pro- 
portion. 

'*  Though  this  scheme  might  seem  to  throw  a  new  burden  on  properly,  which  in  many  localities 
ia  heavily  buxdenod  for  other  purposes,  yet  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it  would  not  be 
wholly  a  new  burden.  It  would  be  relieved  of  the  present  income-tax,  and  likewise  the  burden- 
some expense  of  stamps  and  the  transfer  of  property,  and  a  beginning  would  be  made  to  have 
the  present  absurd  and  expensive  system  or  transferrinc  property  reasonably  improved.  No 
excuse,  arising  from  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  would  exist  for  such  ruinous  buls  of  costs  being 
exacted  from  any  poor  wight  when  his  neoeasities  compel  him  to  turn  his  houses  and  lands  into 
hard  cash. 

*<Much  more  might  be  said  in  favour  of  such  apian,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  something  to 
M  against  it.  In  any  form  our  load  ia  heavy.  But  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  character  of  an 
honest  nation,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  bear  our  burdens  in  an  open  and  honest  manner. 
It  seems  to  me  that  by  our  present  system  we  appear  to  attempt,  and  succeed  in,  cheating  00^ 
selvw. 

"  I  would  further  notice,  though  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  objects  of  our  association  (that 
ai  Addey),  that  the  lower  classes  of  our  people  generally,  and  a  powerful  party  of  the  middle 
classes,  beina  desirous  of  having  the  parliamentary  suiEnge  extended,  that  snoh  a  simple  tax 
would  form  an  excellent  basis  for  conferring  the  right  of  voting,  and  the  non-payment  would 
form  a  test  for  excluding  the  worthless." 
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PLAN  xn. 

BT  Z.,  OF  HABROGATE,  1848. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  1848,  entitled  the  "End  in  Yiew," 
comprismg  papers  by  the  same  writer  on  **  Reyolution  in  Taxation,"  and  *'  Berolntion 
in  Representation,"  1846  and  1847,  the  all-important  truth  is  ureed  with  much  force 
and  logicfd  argument,  that  to  haye  real  free-trade,  it  is  not  enougn  to  hare  only  free- 
trade  in  oom.  In  his  paper  of  1846,  signed  **  A  Protectionist,  or  a  Real  Free-Trader, 
he  lays  down  the  following  dicta : — 

(( Consolidate  all  taxes  Into  a  property  and  income  tax.  Land  and  labour  produce  eyeiything. 
Supplr  and  demand  regulate  prices.  Taxes  are  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  land  and  labour. 
Land  Is  a  fixed  capital ;  labour  is  a  fluctuating  capital.  Land  and  labour  combined  produce  the 
capital  required  to  carry  out  the  very  extensive  commercial  operations  in  which  ttiu  country  li 
engaged.  Land  cannot  be  increased,  but  its  cultivation  may  be  considerably  Improved.  Labour 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent  The  surplus  labour  of  this  country  on  the  raw  material  exported 
into  other  countries  is  the  source  of  that  inmiense  flow  of  wealth  into  this  country,  which  la 
increasing  annually.  In  order  to  make  labour  less  expensive  and  more  profitable,  consolidate 
the  taxes  into  property  and  income  tax. 

"  The  consequence  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  both  the  necessaries  and  iuxurfee  of 
life ;  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country,  in  the  amount  of 
salaries,  civil,  military,  and  naval ;  also  the  abolition  of  various  officee,  such  as  commissioners 
of  excise,  customs,  and  stamps ;  also  all  ofllces  connected  with  them,  such  as  custom-honie 
ofllcers,  excisemen,  surveyors  of  taxes,  and  tax-gatherers. 

"  As  there  would  be  no  duties,  smuggling  would  cease,  and  a  coastipiard  wouldnot  be  required. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  might  Justly  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  very  gnat 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  from  three  to  two  per  cent. 

«  All  persons  would  be  allowed  to  grow  or  make  what  they  please. 

*<  The  poor  man  would  purchase  bis  beer,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  susar,  and  wearing  apparel  al 
a  vexy  considerable  reduction  in  price,  which  would  enable  him  to  reduce  the  price  of  nia  laboor.*' 

To  this  last  the  Association  demurs,  so  far  as  it  infers  that  it  wonld  be  neoeenry  or 
poitible  to  reduce  the  price  (wages)  of  labour  under  such  circumstances.  Not  oi^y  would 
labour  increase  in  value  compared  with  the  decreased  prices  of  subeistenoe,  but  the  greater 
yalue  of  capital  (free  of  aouon  and  secure  against  waste)  would  also  add  to  the  value  of 
labour,  by  calling  it  into  demand,  and  increasing  its  money  price.  The  writer  proceeds : — 

**  The  employer  pays  for  the  labour  out  of  the  Increased  value  of  the  raw  material  produced  by 
the  labourer.  The  surplus  value  above  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  labour  is  the  piroflt 
upon  which  the  income-tax  must  be  paid. 

"  The  merchant,  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  Ac.,  obtain  their  profits  by  commlsstona  and 
sale  of  the  articles  produced  by  labour,  on  which  they  must  pay  the  income-tax. 

"  Landowners  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  at  such  a  ocn* 
siderable  reduction  in  price  as  to  leave  a  very  large  amount  for  the  property*tax. 

"  The  poor  man  would  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

"The  rich  man  would  have  considerably  less  to  pay  than  at  present,  in  oonaeqnenoe  off  the 

great  reduction  in  expenditure  of  the  country  An  example  will  be  set  to  all  the  natlona  of 

the  earth,  who  must,  of  necessity,  in  time,  be  obliged  to  adopt  similar  measures,  which  will 
produce  that  friendly  feeling  and  social  intercourse  which  ought  to  exist  throu^out  the  whole 
world." 

Next  he  proposes,  as  a  oorollaiy  to  the  foregoing 

"1.  That  dU  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age,  paying  properly  or  income-tax,  be  allowed  to 
vote. 

**Z  That  the  amount  of  a  person's  income  should  be  caleulated  on  annual  and  not  weeUy 
income. 

"8.  niat  the  tax  on  properly  and  income  shall  commence  at  £60  per  annum. 

**  4.  That  electors  should  be  entitled  to  from  one  to  ten  votes,  In  proportion  to  the  amovnl 
paid  as  property  or  income  tax,  the  scale  of  number  of  votes  to  be  regulated  by  the  act 

"6.  That  females  paying  property  or  income  tax  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  same  proportton  aa 
above. 

*■  6.  That  proof  of  qualification  to  vote  shall  be  the  production  of  the  receipt  of  the  last  amoimt 
due  In  property  or  income  tax  paid  by  the  voter ;  all  the  minor  details  to  be  regulated  by  the  act,** 

The  Council  of  the  Aasociation  may  onoe  more  obaerre  here,  that  they  do  not  put  forth 
these  pUm  as  theirs ;  they  give  them  as  the  result  of  inquiring  and  refleotiYe  mindit 
who,  unknown  to  one  another,  haye  from  one  starting  point,  in  Gondemnation  of  Uio 
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prefent  system,  set  out  to  gain  one  end— simplioity,  freedom  of  indtutrj,  the  greatest 
profit  to  the  least  expenditure  of  capital.  The  writer  under  notice  unfolds  his  plan 
nrther,  thus :—  ' 

"Our  home  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependant  on  our  foreign  trade ;  the  whole  of  our  surplus 
labour  and  produce  which  ia  exported  U  a  eUar  profit  to  the  country,  and  exceed*  tk$  whoU 
expenditure  of  Government. 

(He  is  writing  in  1846). 

"Exports,  1846   £00,111,082 

Deduct  price  of  raw  materials  imported  and  paid  for   10,000,000 

Clear  gain  to  the  country   £50,111,082 

Imports,  1845,  being  repayment  of  exports    85,281,058 

Expenditure  of  the  country,  including  interest  on  National  Debt  . .  49,242,713 
Income    63,060,368 

Surplus  over  expenditure    £8,817,640 

Amount  of  income-tax  for  1845,  at  3  per  cent,  on  £150  and  upwards  £5,026,570 

« If  by  taking  off  all  taxes  the  price  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  are  reduced  at  least 
one-third  of  the  present  prices,  it  will  be  clear  that  private  expenditure  will  be  so  reduced  as  to 
enable  the  public  to  pay  out  of  their  annual  income  from  property  and  trade  a  sufficient  amount 
for  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country ;  and  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
will  require  only  two-thirde  of  the  present  amount  of  income." 

He  giyes  his  proofs  thus 

"  The  present  expenditure,  say  interest  on  National  Debt  ....  £28,253,572  0  0 
One-third  less   9,417,867  6  8 

£18,835,714  13  4 

Expenditure,  independent  of  interest    20,989,141  0  0 

Say  one-third  less    6,996,380  6  8 

£18,902.760  13  4 

Amount  of  interest  on  National  Debt  and  expenditure   32,828,475  6  8 

If  the  property  and  income  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  £150  and 

upwards,  In  1846,  amounted  to  £5,026,570,  20  per  cent. 

would  be    35,610,436  0  0 

But  if  the  property  and  income  tax  were  paid  on  all  sums  of  £60  and  upwards,  much  less  than 
20  per  cent,  would  be  required." 

He  continues : — 

<*Tbus,  havhig  reduced  the  expenditure  of  the  country  to  the  lowest  rate,  and  having  released 
the  poor  from  all  taxation,  the  resources  of  the  country,  both  in  produce  and  labour,  would 

have  a  fair  chance  of  competing  with  the  whole  world  Timid  persons  will  say  thia 

measure  cannot  .be  carried  out.  I  say  timid  persons  could  not  carry  it  out ;  but  I  have  seen 
auch  great  changes  take  place,  and  such  measures  adopted  as  were  previously  considered  utterly 
impossible." 

He  proceeds  to  recount  the  measures  which  were  of  that  fearful  aspect,  and  which 
were  carried  hy  the  ripening  of  public  opinion. 


PLAN  xm. 

BY  ME.  J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM,  WITH  OPINIONS  OP  DR.  PALBT  AND 
MB.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  recently  issued  a  work,  entitled  "National  Evils  and  Practical 
Remedies,"  which  abounds  with  information  and  suggestions  on  the  science  of  finance. 
Some  of  his  plans  of  Reform  extend  to  the  structure  ofa  model  town  and  its  social  goTern- 
ment,  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  Financial  Reform,  and  of  this  Association ;  but  those 
who  do  not  agree,  nor  desire  to  agree,  with  the  author  on  these  projects,  may  yet  study 
bis  work  with  great  advantage.  If  it  be  known  and  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
has  for  fall  forty  years  been  a  pioneer  in  advance  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  with  projects 
of  reform,  all  more  or  less  opposed,  even  contemned,  scorned,  as  impracticable  or 
unworthy,  but  all  adopted  by  public  opinion  and  the  Legislature  at  last,  except  those 
just  put  forward  in  this  his  latest  book,  it  will  at  once  be  conceded  that,  if  not  agreeing 
with  all  he  proposes,  the  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  against  him  too  soon. 
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The  praoticability  of  immediaU  abolition  of  negro  slayery  was  propounded  by  him 
long  before  the  Anti-Slayery  Association  took  it  up ;  and  it  was  denounced  as  utterly 
impracticable  and  dangerous,"  so  lately  as  1825,  by  the  leading  parliamentary  friends  of 
abolition.  He  proposed  the  oyerland  route  to  India  so  long  ago  as  1818,  and  negotiated 
With  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  was  fayourable  to  it,  but  found  it  opposed  by  the  East 
I  India  Company  as  impracticable.  Through  him,  more  than  through  any  other  man,  a 
free  press  was  established  in  India.  He  urged  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee,  or  buminj^ 
of  widows ;  the  renunciation  of  the  idol  reyenue  of  Juggernaut ;  the  colonization  of  India 
by  British  settiers ;  the  extension  of  trial  by  jury  to  British  subjects  in  India ;  the 
abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  monopoly;  free-trade  to  eyery  part  of 
India  and  China;  and  extension  of  education  to  the  natiyes  of  India  subject  to  our  rule ; 
all  of  whioh  objects  were  declared  to  be  impracticable,"  and  the  mere  discussion  of  them 
alleged  to  be  dangerous  to  the  yery  existence  of  our  Indian  empire.  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  expelled  from  India,  to  the  ruin  of  a  yaluable  property,  for  persisting  in  their 
adyocacy ;  yet  all  these  changes  haye  been  peacefully,  and  some  of  them,  as  must  be  well 
known  to  the  mercantile  community  of  Liyerpool,  most  beneficially  effected.  Thirty 
years  ago,  and  yariously  since,  he  advocated  the  entire  abolition  of  quarantine  establish- 
ments, as  **  wholly  inefficient  in  preyenting  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  at  the 
same  time  produotiye  of  the  greatest  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country," 
for  which  he  was  denounced  by  medical  and  political  authorities,  yet  the  sanitary 
commission  and  public  opinion  now  pronounce  him  right.  In  1834  he  proposed  in 
Parliament  the  abolition  of  duelling ;  we  proposal  was  scorned,  but  is  now  adopted  eyea 
by  the  articles  of  war.  In  1834  he  obtained  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  questions 
of  temperance  and  drunkenness,  and  was  met  with  unbelief  and  ridicule  from  almost 
eyery  newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  yet  most  of  them  now  acknowledge  the  promotion  of 
temperance  to  be  a  worthy  object.  In  1835  he  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  local 
authorities  in  aU  towns  to  provide  public  walks  and  gardens,  public  baths,  institutions, 
and  museums  for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  enjoyment,  and  instruction  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  was  op{)osed  as  visionary  ana  absurd/'  laughed  at  by  some, 
censured  by  others,  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  rest,  and  finally  defeated.  Now 
we  find  Dublio  opinion  ripe  enough  to  induce  Goyernment  and  the  Legislature  to 
promote  tnose  objects. 

In  1834  he  moved  a  resolution  against  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  was  met  by  . 
the  resolute  hostility  of  the  whole  Whig  Cabinet,  the  assertion  being  that  such  a  step 
would  be  **  fatal  to  our  naval  supremacy,"  that  the  idea  of  securing  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  was  visionary  and  absurd,"  yet  in  three  years  from  the  time  of  hii  introddeing 
the  subject  to  the  house,  that  same  Cabinet,  constrained  by  public  opinion,  brought  in  a 
bill  embodying  all  the  changes  he  had  proposed,  substituting  voluntary  enUstmetit  for 
forcible  impressment,  limited  for  unlimited  service,  more  generous  treatment,,  ample 
allowance  while  serving,  and  pensions  for  ^od  conduct.  In  1836  he  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  marine  board,  whioh  was  defeated  on  the  second 
reading  and  thrown  out,  yet  adopted  by  the  Legislature  ten  years  afterwards,  without 
.opi>osition.  In  1837  he  proposed  a  congress  of  nations  to  establish,  by  treaties,  a  system 
of  international  arbitration,  which  should  be  binding,  for  the  settiement  of  all  dispntes. 
This,  too,  was  treated  as  a  *'  visionary  dream,"  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
converts ;  yet  a  great  change  is  in  progress  in.  the  public  sentiments,  and  societies  are 
established  to  effect  this  end. 

But  of  the  questions  whioh  Mr.  Buckingham  initiated,  or  permanentiy  advocated,  that 
of  direct  taxauon  is  now  to  us  the  most  iateresting.  In  Parliament,  between  1832  and 
1837,  he  delivered  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  mdual  removal  of  all  the  existing  duties, 
imposts,  and  taxes  of  every  sort  and  kind,  both  of  customs,  excise,  and  assessed  taxes,  hy 
the  progressive  substitution  of  an  income  and  property  tax  as  the  only  source  of  revenue, 
which  combined  equity,  economy,  and  productiveness  in  the  greatest  decree ;  aaid  the 
only  one,  therefore,  that  ought  to  be  used  in  every  civilized  country.  On  this,  as  on 
most  other  topics  which  engaged  his  attention  in  Parliament  at  tnat  time,  both  the 
ministers  and  the  opposition  were  united  in  their  objections  to  it.  Judging  from  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders,  Lord  Althorp  speaking  for  the  Whigs,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  for 
himself  and  his  party,  it  did  not  appear  possible  that  the  latter  would  ever  assent  to  direct 
taxation  at  any  time  in  any  form ;  yet,  in  a  few  years.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  and 
carried  the  im^itipn  of  an  income-tax ;  its  details  indefensible,  yet  its  principle  that 
of  direct  taxation,  whioh  he  had  before  denounced.   Lord  John  Hussell  uid  his  party 
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ham  adopted  it,  still  profaasmg  to  treat  it  as  a  iemporary  resonroe,  yet,  in  practice,  con- 
llrmin^  its  permanence.  The  question  with  the  public  now  is,  how  to  make  it  equitable ; 
with  this  Asaoeiation,  how  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  all  other  taxes. 

Mr.  Buckingham  demurs  to  speak  of  free-trade  as  a  thing  accomplished  so  long  as  the 
gigantic  obstructions  of  customs  and  excise,  and  the  coast  olockade  by  reyenue  cruisers, 
eiist.  ^  The  Association  thinks  it  but  just  to  his  many  unreauited  serrices  that  on  this 
point  it  should  recognise  his  opinion  in  his  own  words.  Speaking  of  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly,  and  his  going,  at  Mohammed  Ali's  request,  from  Egypt  to  India 
twice  to  effect  an  opening  of  commercial  intercourse  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  he  says  :— 

"  Bat  the  jealousy  of  the  Bast  India  Company  at  any  example  of  tree-tnule  with  any  part  of 
their  Tast  dominions  was  sooh  that  I  was  Instantly  and  arbitrarily  banished  without  trial,  hearing, 
or  defence,  for  haying  dared  to  set  my  foot  on  their  sacred  territory  without  their  special 
licence  or  permission.  I  had  an  early  foretaste,  or  experience,  therefore,  of  the  hatred  which 
all  great  monopolists  haye  towards  free- trade ;  but  as  in  moat  other  cases,  so  In  this,  the  fklth 
for  which  I  suffered  became  the  desire  to  me  for  the  persecntion ;  and,  like  the  martyrs  of  old, 
who  died  for  their  religion,  I  was  prepared  to  make  any  exertion,  and  suffer  any  sacrifice  for 
the  TOomotion  of  free-trade. 

"  aappUy,  my  labours  were  crowned  with  success,  for  after  writing  for  about  twelve  years  in 
fSyour  of  tree-trade,  from  1818  to  1880,  the  year  in  which  I  proposed  the  free  interchange  of  a 
mflUon  sterling  worth  of  English  and  French  goods,  all  duty  free,  between  London  ana  Paris, 
and  after  a  pilgrimage  through  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  this  subject,  addressing 
not  fewer  tlmn  flye  hundred  assemblies,  ayeraging  a  thousand  auditors  each,  and  spending  four 
years  in  time,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  money,  I  was  at  length  returned  to  Parliament, 
to  adyocate  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  with  India,  China,  and  the  eastern  world,  and  had  the 
satisf^tion  of  seeing  the  East  India  Conipany's  monopoly  destroyed,  and  the  trade  of  the  East 
thrown  open  equally  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  labours  and  this  expenditure  were 
carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  any  large  public  bodies  or  wealthy  indlyiaoals,  and  were 
many  yean  before  Hr.  Cobden's  equaUy  successful  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  home  monopoly 
In  com. 

*'  I  do  not  use  the  term,  *  the  eompletion  of  tree-trade  ;*  for  I  hold  that  this  is  not  yet  attained, 
eyen  though  the  nayigation-lawB  have  been  repealed.  So  long  as  there  remains  any  duty  or 
impost,  direct  or  indirect,  of  excise  or  customs,  on  any  article  of  produce,  home  or  foreisn. 
exported,  imported,  or  manufactured,  free-trade  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Nor  until  the  landed 
Interest  be  released  of  their  peculiar  burdens,  as  well  as  the  manufacturing,  and  till  the  British 
shipowners  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  foreigners  in  the  ouilding,  equipment, 
and  proyislonlng  their  yessels,  and  aU  the  reyenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  property  and 
income  alone,  can  free-trade  be  said  to  be  attained.  But  having  advanced  some  steps  towards 
it,  the  rest  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  very  remote."— ^acionai  SviU 
amd  Fraetical  SevudUs,  pp.  86  and  66. 

•  With  respect  to  the  exact  scale  by  which  an  Income-tax  should  be  settled,  Mr. 
Buckingham  says 

•'This  would  be  the  proper  work  of  a  Finance  Committee,  or  of  the  Legislature  itself.  It  is 
suAcient  here  to  exhibit  ibe  nrineipU  of  the  reform  required,  and  the  working  out  would  be 
matter  of  detail ;  thoush  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  conceive  the  subdivision  of  Incomes  Into 
the  requisite  number  of  classes,  by  taking  them  within  certain  well-defined  amounts,  and  thus 
taxing  all  incomes  below  £100  a  year  at  one,  two.  and  three  per  cent. ;  from  £100  to  £200  a  year, 
at  two,  four,  and  six  per  cent. ;  from  £200  to  £600  a  year,  at  three,  six,  and  nine  per  cent. ;  from 
£S00  to  £1,000  a  year,  at  four,  eight,  and  twelve  per  cent. ;  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  a  year,  at  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  per  cent. ;  and  so  on  by  augmented  rates  for  augmented  amoimts,  till  the 
maximuTn  should  be  attained  of  ten  per  cent,  on  precarious  incomes,  twenty  per  cent,  on  fixed 
annuities  for  life,  and  thirty  per  cent  on  heritable  property,  for  the  largest  amounts  of  incomes 
of  each  class. 

*'  This  other  method  might  be  also  pursued  in  the  assessment  of  Incomes ;  not  insisting  on  the 
minute  and  exact  amount  of  every  man's  actual  gains,  which  to  many  it  must  be  so  dimcult  to 
state  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  requiring  the  returns  to  declare  merely  that  the  Income  is  above 
£60,  but  below  £100 ;  above  £100,  but  below  £200 ;  above  £200,  but  below  £300,  and  so  on,  which 
would  be  sufficiently  near  for  trading  or  professional  profits ;  but  in  annuities,  rents  and  incomes 
from  more  permanent  sources,  greater  exactness  might  be  required  and  attained. 

"  Such  a  margin  as  this  would  remove  in  a  great  degree  the  strong  objection,  which  some 
really  feel  and  others  profess  to  experience,  against  what  they  call  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  an 
income-tax,  as  compelling  all  men  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  affairs.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  this  objection  is  most  strongly  felt  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  assuming  a  false 
position  in  the  world,  by  having  a  reputation  for  more  wealth  than  they  possess,  and  thus  trading 
on  flctitiotts  credit." 

Mr.  Buckingham  goes  on  to  show  that  the  inquUitorial  proeesset  of  the  customs  and 
excise  far  exo^  in  annoyance,  hindrance  of  business,  and  waste  of  time  and  capital, 
the  alleged  inquisitarialnesi  of  the  income-tax. 

"  No  merchant  can  either  export  or  import  any  of  the  various  articles  subject  to  duty  or  draw- 
back without  being  obliged  to  expose  to  the  proper  oflicers,  when  required,  his  invoices,  bills 
of  lading,  and  all  particulars  of  quantity  and  value,  accompanied  by  bonds,  oaths,  visits  of 
custom-house  oflicers  to  his  docks,  warehouses,  and  ships,  and  without  being  Imble  to  be  called 
upon  to  giye  a  full  explanation  of  any  matter  or  thing  which  these  officers,  in  the  course  of  their 
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^nty.  may  require ;  besides  baying  his  goods  subject  to  seizure,  and  himself  to  be  mulctad  In 
penidties  of  hem  amounts  for  any  infractions  of  the  complicated  revenue-laws,  either  by  him- 
■4elf  or  his  servants,  and  whether  wilfully  or  inadvertently  made. 

''Passing  from  thence  to  the  excise,  the  inqvUitorial  nature  of  its  prooeedings  is  far  mme 
rsearching  and  vexatious,"  Ac 

The  Association  has  gone  fully  into  those  Tezatious  annoyances  in  previous  seotiona, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  quote  Mr.  Buckingham  farther  on  this  head.  Ou  the  distinctioii 
-which  should  be  made  between  incomes  as  to  the  rate  per  cent  at  which  they  should  be 
assessed,  he  adduces  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley,  and  introdnces  it  thus: — 

"As  strict  Justice  requires  a  clear  distinction  to  be  made  between  Inoomes  arising  from  pfo- 
Cesslonal  labours,  incomes  from  fixed  annuities,  and  incomes  from  permanent  property  In 
perpetuity— taxing  these  each  according  to  an  ascending  scale—the  same  sense  of  Jusaoe  induoea 
a  belief  that  the  amounU  of  incomes  as  weU  as  the  mowcu  from  whence  they  are  drawn  should 
be  subject  to  a  different  rate  of  charges.  As  this  is  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  dangeroua 
heresy  by  the  rich,  and  would  be  objected  to  strongly  by  them  as  the  increased  ratio  of  taxation 
^n  pennanent  incomes  would  be  opposed  by  those  having  their  foirtunes  invested  In  land  or 
funds,  it  may  be  well  to  fortify  this  opinion  bv  a  high  authority ;  and  this  shall  be  presented  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Knglanrt,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Paley,  who  says— 'A  tax  to  be  Jiut  ought  to  be  aoourately  proportioned  to  the 
circumstances  (or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  the  property)  of  the  persona  who  paj 
it ;  but  upon  what,  it  might  be  asked,  is  tnis  opinion  founded,  umess  it  could  be  shown  thatsaeli 
a  proportion  interferes  the  least  with  the  general  convenienoy  of  subsistence  1  Whereas  I  should 
rather  believe  that  a  tax  constructed  with  a  view  to  that  conveniency  ought  to  rise  upon  the 
•different  classes  of  the  community  in  a  mtush  higher  ratio  than  the  simple  proportion  of  their 
incomes.  The  point  to  be  regarded  Is  not,  what  men  have,  but  what  they  can  tpare  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  man  who  possesses  £1,000  a  year  can  more  easily  give  up  £100,  than  a  man  with 
£100  a  year  can  part  with  £10 ;  that  is,  those  habits  of  life  which  are  reasonable  and  innocent^ 
•and  upon  the  ability  to  continue  which  the  formation  of  families  depends,  will  be  much  less 
:affected  by  one  deduction  than  by  the  other.  It  is  still  more  evident  that  a  man  of  £100  a  year 
would  not  be  so  much  distressed  in  his  subsistence  by  a  demand  from  him  of  £10,  as  a  man  of 
£10  a  year  would  be  by  the  loss  of  £1 ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  population  of  the  country 
being, replenished  by  the  marriages  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  their  accommodation  and 
reliei  become  of  more  importance  to  the  state  than  the  oonvemenoy  of  any  higher,  but  less 
numerous  order  of  citizens.*' 

Thus  far  Dr.  Paley.  Mr.  Buckingham,  referring  to  Adam  Smith's  axiom,  namely, 
that  **  the  subjects  of  a  state  shoiUd  pay  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities," 
remarks : — 

**  So  long  as  a  man  with  an  income  of  £300,000  a  year  must  be  more  able  to  pay  thirty  per 
<oent.  of  income-tax  than  a  man  of  £60  a  year  to  pay  five  per  cent.,  so  long  must  the  gnuhtated 
tcale  be  considered  moreJiMt  than  a  uniform  one  for  all  classes." 

Then  he  adduces  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Ckroniclet  who,  reTiewing 
the  last  edition  of  M'Cnlloch's   Principles  of  Taxation,*'  said : — 

"  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  determined  that  a  tax  of  £8  on  a  man  worth  £100  a  year 
'Causes  more  severe  pressure  than  a  tax  of  £300  on  a  man  worth  £10,000  a  year ;  and,  therefore,  if 
graduation  be  allowed,  the  rate  of  taxation  should  increase  with  the  amount  of  the  property." 

He  also  refers  to  the  recent  work  on  Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
wgf^ts  that  the  natural  increase  of  land  rent,  arising  from  the  increase  of  industry  and 
capital  applied  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  whion  rent  increases  without  any  effort 
or  risk  of  the  owner,  would  form  a  fair  source  of  revenue  for  the  state.  Into  this 
profound,  all-important  question  the  Association  does  not  at  present  enter. 


PLAN  XIV. 

PBOPOUNDED  IN  THE  PRIZE  ESSAY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFEDBRATION. 

At  a  distance  from  Liverpool  it  is  probably  unknown,  or  but  imperfectly  nndentood, 
that,  besides  the  Financial  beform  Association,  based  on  the  simple  propontion  of  eom- 
>plete  freedom  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  lowest  expenditure  of  taxes  consistent 
with  good  goyemment,  there  is  the  National  Confederation,"  embracing  local  as  well 
as  national  taxes,  and  other  subjects  not  related  to  the  national  revenue.  In  so  far  aa 
the  members  of  that  society  have  promoted  the  objects  of  this  Association,  their  labonra 
are  freely  recognised  and  heartily  acknowledged.  In  their  Addre»t  far  .  an  Equitable 
A^itutment  of  NatUmal  amd  Local  TaxaUM^  (18^9,)  it  is  said  that— 

'*  Direct  taxation  would  produce  a  change  Incalculable  tn  Its  benefldal  resntta.  It  w<Hild«  In 
ibe  first  instance,  enable  the  State  to  receive  from  each  individual  a  oontiibntioii  progtorfieiMtf 
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fo  Mt  mean$  for  the  gnpport  of  the  OoFernmeiit  It  would  Inrfiig  home  to  every  man'a  knowledge 
what  the  Government  cost  him,  and  their  self-interest  wonld  make  the  Oovemment,  and  legu- 
latore,  and  peo^  economical.  The  peer  and  the  peaaant  wonld  each  pay  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  means.  Those  who  have  the  power  of  legislation  in  their  hands  would  naturally  oppose 
any  extravagance  which  was  exercised  at  their  own  serious  cost  *  *  *  *  To  carry 
out  an  equitable  system  of  national  taxation,  the  Confederation  are  satisfied  that  no  plan  can 
be  so  effective  as  that  of  the  direct  system,  with  capitalization  of  income  as  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment. By  this  means  a  Just  value  will  be  placed  on  every  man's  income  according  to  the  source 
from  which  it  Ls  drawn— annual  incomes,  equal  in  amount,  differing  materially  in  actual  value 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  according  to  the  permanent  or  precaarious  channel  through  which  they 
flow.  A  scale  of  values  will  be  established,  which  will  regulate  incomes  for  taxation  purposes 
as  they  may  be  clasaifled." 

It  is  probably  not  known  to  the  general  public,  certainly  not  8o  clearly  as  it  should 
be,  that  indirect  taxation  has  been  defended  on  the  ^ound  (by  nearly  every  writer  who 
has  written  in  its  defence)  that  it  conceals  from  tlu  tax-payer  the  real  amoutU  which 
he  eontributei  to  the  revenue.    Professor  Alison,  in  his  essays,  first  published  in 

Blackwood's  MagaEine,"  says,  of  direct  taxation — 

*' Unlike  the  indirect  taxes  which  are  paid  without  befaig  felt^  or  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  objects  on  which  they  are  hdd,  it  (the  direct)  brings  the  bitterness  of  taxation  in  undla- 
guised  nakedness  to  evexy  individual,  and  produces,  in  conseqnence,  a  degree  of  discontent  and 
oxasperation  which  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  continual  warfare,  or  a  sense  of  uncontrollable 
necessity,  can  induce  a  nation  to  bMur." 

No  doubt  this  is  partly  true  ;  Q^ery  State-party  governing,  or  aspiring  to  govern,  and 
spend  the  enormous  tax  revenue  of  Britain,  knows  it  to  be  so ;  hence  the  slowness  of  any 
State-party  to  acknowledge  the  justice  and  simplicity  of  direct  taxation.  On  this  the 
Confederation  remarked,  in  their  Letter  to  Richard  Cohden^  Etq.^  M.P,,  (1849) — 

'*  It  would  appear  that  the  moraUte  of  the  principle  of  indirect  taxation,  or  of  the  amount 
levied,  is  second  to  the  question  of  facility  of  exaction,  while  the  direct  system  is  condemned 
because  a  man  is  made  aware  of  the  precise  amount  of  his  obligations  when  he  is  in  his  sober 
senses !  There  could  not  be  a  more  bitter  satire  on  the  foUy  of  the  people  who  submit,  or  on 
the  selfishness  of  the  powers  who  inlUct." 

In  December,  1848,  the  Confederation  resolved  *'on  inviting  the  views  of  qnalifled 
parties  on  the  subject  of  national  taxation,  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  same," 
by  offering,  for  the  best  prise  essay  they  may  receive  a  premium  of  £70,  and  for  the 
second  best  a  premium  of  £30.**  litis  resulted,  to  tl\e  public,  in  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet, 
aixty-eight  pages  octavo,  entitled  **  The  Elements  of  Taxation,  by  X  M  T." 

In  the  able  historical  and  elucidatory  introduction  there  are  so  many  truths  well  el- 
pressed.' that  to  quote  forcible  passages  in  preference  to  others  is  exceedingly  difficult ; 
nor  is  there  any  need  to  do  so  here,  as  the  Association  baa  gone  'so  fully  into  details  of 
the  whole  revenue  system  in  its  previous, tracts.  Still,  two  or  three  passages  bearing 
on  points  least  understood  may  be  again  urged  on  the  public  consideration : — 

"The  wealthy,  too,  escape  the  payment  of  indirect  taxes  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the 
commodities  with  whose  price  they  are  involved :  but  many  of  these  being  indispensable  td  the 
poor,  they  have  no  option  but  to  buy  them,  and  thus  contribute  unequally  tathe  necessities  of 
the  State.  The  greatest  of  all  evasions,  however,  takes  place  when  any  laige  interest 
pnponderates  in  the  legislature,  and  uses  its  power  to  ward  off  taxes  from  itself." 

And  again : 

"In  addition  to  the  collateral  advantages  of  creating  and  providing  places  for  their  relatives 
in  the  church,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  colonies,  and  by  commissions  in  every  department  of 
Oovemment  at  home,  the  landholders  have  secured  a  seeming  immediate  benefit  in  the  light 
sabjectton  of  the  land  to  State  contribution,  and  in  the  imposing  of  the  weight  of  the  taxes 
upon  those  articles  of  consumption  which  least  affect  themselves." 

And  mark  the  result 

'*This  procedure  on  their  part  would  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  perfectiy  natural 
and  highly  profitable ;  but  a  littte  Investt^tion  demonstrates  that  a  more  short-sighted  policy 
could  not  be  pursued.  For  men  of  means  to  exempt  themselves  from  a  tail  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  community  among  whom  they  live,  and  on  wKoge  protperlty  the  produce  and  inertam  of 
iheir  ettaU$  depend,  it  unwite,  a$  it  U  clear  that,  by  depreeHng  the  eondition  of  the  people,  they 
poieon  the  tprtngt  of  their  own  reeourees,  and  give  an  vnprogreeeive  eharaeter  to  their  inveetmeni. 

"  Moreover,  experience  demonstrates  that  exactiy  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  the  people 
Increase,  and  trade  and  roanufitctnres  fiourish^  does  the  rental  of  land  increase.  In  1600  tiie 
territorial  rents  were  only  £6,000,000 ;  in  1688  they  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nation  to 
£14,000,000 ;  and  pursuing  the  same  steady  course,  the  amazing  development  of  industrial  and 
artistic  skill  within  the  last  seventy  years  has  swelled  the  annual  returns  of  real  property  in 
Great  Britain  to  upwards  of  ninety-five  millions.  However  potent  to  annihilate,  no  uw  can 
oxeate  ability  to  buy— a  truth  fatally  overlooked  by  the  landed  interests. 
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"  Hot  to  mention  that  taxation  upon  indnstry  pwiMftaea  the  multitade,  and  that  to  this  eani» 
mora  than  to  all  others  must  be  attributed  the  existence  of  the  monstrous  fact  that  then  are 
two  millions  of  paupers  in  Great  Britain,  and  three  millions  In  Ireland,  formins  one-eighth  of 
the  population  In  one  case  and  three-iifths  in  that  of  the  other,  the  system  of  levying  taxes 
indirectly  by  customs  and  duties  upon  commodities,  dlTerts  capital  from  its  lesitimate  employ, 
ment,  and  thereby  cramps  the  energies  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  people.  Our  traders, 
importers,  and  manufacturers  have  to  withdraw  nearly  /ortv  miUuma  a  year  from  reproductive 
and  distributive  businesA  to  satisfy  imperative  fiscal  demands.  And  this  Ism  sum  is  nationally 
unproductive,  for  although  it  becomes  involved  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  on  which  the 
duties  are  charged,  it  neither  aids  nor  distributes  the  ivoductions  of  the  peo^e. 

The  restoration  of  this  amount  to  our  industrial  capital  would  impart  eztrsordinarv  energy 
to  every  branch  of  trade  and  numufacture,  and  effect  a  desirable  revolution  in  domestlo 
comfort/'— Pp.  19,  80. 

To  which  follows  a  proposition  so  true,  eo  comprehensive,  that,  well  studied  and 
nndezstood,  the  science  of  finance  becomes  neither  a  mystery  nor  a  difficulty. 

"  International  commerce  being  based  upon  reciprocity  of  advantages,  our  ability  to  buy  the 
goods  of  other  countries  is  measured  exacuy  by  our  surplus  production,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  greatly,  diminished  by  the  hnposition  of  duties  on  commodities ;  and  whether  these  duties 
be  charged  on  articles  of  native  or  foreign  origin  affects  not  their  consequence,  for  in  either 
case  they  press  with  equal  weight  on  the  means  of  the  home  consumer."— P.  20. 

XX  Y  introdnoe  their  plan  of  direct  taxation  by  saying — 

"We  premise  that  capital,  in  its  enlarged  sense,  comprelfends  that  which  produces  as  well  aa 
the  thing  produced.  Lands  and  their  rents ;  ships  and  their  freights ;  railways,  canals,  funds, 
and  their  dividends ;  principal  and  its  interest ;  merchandise  and  its  profit ;  hands,  heads,  and 
their  fees  and  wages,  alike  constitute  capital.  But  the  rents,  the  freights,  the  dividends,  the 
Interest,  the  profit,  the  fees,  the  wages,  being  the  increments  of  increase,  are,  though  homoge- 
neous with  the  source  from  which  they  spring,  distinguished  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  hy 
the  term  income. 

"  Now  the  scheme  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  one  source,  income,  by  means  ef  one  tax,  a 
graduated  charge  upon  it.  acoor£ng  to  the  more  or  less  precarious  nature  of  the  capital  whoee 
increment  it  is,  defines  what  we  intend  by  direct  taxation.'?— p.  S7. 

«  *  •  •  «  4k  • 

"  As  the  sources  of  income  are  diverse  in  their  nature,  different  In  their  magnitude,  and 
incontinuous  in  their  flow,  being  here  full,  there  dried  up,  like  the  springs  which  the  traveller 
n\eets  witii  in  his  wanderings  in  arid  countries,  we  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  to 
measure  the  flowings  in  exact  accordance  with  the  mutaoility  of  their  origin.  The  numher  of 
yean  which  the  income  of  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  may  he  enjoyed  from  the  age  of  twenty  upwairde, 
will  form  the  elements  ot  computation  by  which  the  amount  of  capital  belonging  to  those  who 
subsist  by  labour,  or  by  labour  and  property  combined,  may  be  ascertained ;  and  property  of 
every  other  description  will  at  once  be  capitalized,  by  obeervanee  of  the  simple  rule  of  muUiplifinff 
the  anmuU  produce  into  the  number  of  yean'  purchase  which  it  vrould  command  by  exposition  to 
sale.  Labourers,  for  example,  who  earn  £1  a  week,  have  an  income  of  £52  a  year ;  which  we 
may  reasonably  imagine  them,  one  with  another,  to  have  the  fruition  of  for  seven  years  and  a 
half.  The  capital  of  each,  therefore,  would  be  £890,  and  this  stfin  would  yield,  by  assessment 
of  Ihree-quarten  of  per  cent,  upon  capitalized  income,  the  weekly  increment  of  Is.  1^  The 
clerk  who  receives,  by  way  of  salary,  £100  per  annum,  may  also  be  supposed  to  gain  it  for  seven 
and  a  hcdf  successive  yean ;  and  hence  the  capital  which  he  must  bring  to  be  assessed  is  £750, 
which  would  make  his  tax  amount  by  similar  per  oentage  to  £5  12s.  6d.  a  year.  And  the  reci- 
pients of  annuities,  rents,  and  dividends,  have  only  to  multiply  their  annual  receipts  by  the 
number  of  years*  purchase  that  they  are  worth,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  capital 
subject  to  charge. —P.  88. 

The  passages  printed  io  itaUe,  in  the  last  paragraph,  suggest  the  inquiry  in  the 
reader's  mind  which  X  M  Y  do  not  seem  to  haye  provi  ded  an  answer  for — namely,  on 
what  principle  or  known  data  do  they  give  the  number  of  years  in  which  an  income  may 
he  enjoyed,  or  for  which  it  may  he  purchased  ?    If  it  he  arhitrarily  assumed  that 

labourers"  and  clerks"  are  in  receipt  of  their  income  seven  and  a  half  years  with- 
out data,  that  p^od  had  hotter  not  have  oeen  named ;  if  there  be  authority  for  calling  that 
the  period  of  their  income,  it  should  have  been  given ;  and  so  with  the  periods  of  enjoyment, 
or  number  of  years'  purchase  of  other  incomes.  Nor  does  it  appear  on  what  ground 
"274,805  farmers  and  graziers,  land  surveyors,  nurserymen,  and  florists,"  are  to  be 
computed  as  worth  £250  a  year  each ;  or  "  923,8^1  farm-bailiffs  and  stewards,  gardeners 
and  agricultural  labourers,"  £20  a  year ;  or  the  class  of  handicraft,  masters,  and  work- 
men, £78  a  year ;  or  capitalistr,  bankers,  and  other  professional  men,  £500  a  year  each 

Still,  even  were  those  assumptions  nothing  more  than  hypothetical,  they  are  interesting 
and  suggestire.  Three  tables  are  given :  No.  1  is  Approximate  .income  from  labour, 
and  labour  and  property  combined,  of  males  om  twenty  years  of  age  in  Great  Britain,. 
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based  numeriflally  upon  an  analyiu  of  the  oemnu  of  1841.*'  Total  of  aach  males 
4,761,091 ;  their  inoome,  £364,122,024. 

Table  No.  2 :  ^  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  Great  Britain,  aaaessed  to  the 
property  and  income-tax  for  the  year  ended  5th  April*  1843  (ezcludinf?  properties  under 
£150)."  Result,  £95,284,497.  Heal  property  under  £150,  £24,715,503.  Annual 
TBlue  of  dividends,  &c.,  £30,000,000. 

Table  No.  8 :  "  Approximate  income  from  labour,  and  labour  and  property  combined, 
of  families  in  Ireland,  based  also  numerically  upon  the  census  of  1841.'*  Total  result, 
£74,256,864. 

After  which  those  sums  are  thus  capitalized  for  taxation  :— 

*'  QB3BAT  BmTAiN.— The  totftl  approximate  income  from  laboTur,  and  labour  and  property 
csombined,  of  males  in  Qreat  Britain  oyer  twenty  yean  of  age,  is,  according  to  table  No.  1, 
£364,122,000,  which,  at  even  seven  and  a  half  vears'  purchase,  forms  the  annual  increment 
of  a  capital  of  ^'2,730,915,000.  The  yearly  value  of  the  real  property  of  Great  Britain,  aa 
above  stated,  amounts  to  i;l20,000,000,  of  which  we  compute  that  one-sixth  is  leasehold,  and 
therefore  £20,000  OOO  of  it  will  (at  twelve  and  a  half  vears'  purchase)  form  the  periodical 
Increase  of  a  capital  of  £250,000,000:  that  one-fourth  of  it  is  freehold  houses,  and  will  form, 
at  fifteen  years'  purchase,  a  capital  of  £450,000,000.  The  remaining  £70,000,000  from  lands 
will  be  worth  twenty  years'  purchase,  which,  by  similar  computation,  represents  a  capital 
of  £1,400,000,000.  The  1:2,000,000  of  annuities  at  ten  years'  purchase  will  form  a  capital  of 
£20,000,000 ;  and  the  £28,000,000  of  dividends  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  will  be  held 
equivalent  to  a  capital  of  £700,000,000;  oapitaUaation  of  Qreat  Britain,  £5,560,915,000." 

*'  Ibblakd.— The  total  approximate  income  of  families  in  Ireland  from  labour  and  labour 
and  property  combined,  is,  according  to  table  No.  8,  £49,110,362,  which,  at  seven  and  a  half 
years'  porchase,  forms  the  annual  increment  of  a  capital  of  £309,426,480.  Adopting  a  similar 
division  of  real  property  as  we  have  assumed  to  approach  the  truth  as  to  Great  Britain,  we 
shall  have  one-sixtn  of  it,  £4,166,666,  worth  twelve  and  a  half  years'  purchase,  which  makes 
a  capital  of  £52,083,325 ;  one-fourth  of  it,  £6,250,000,  worth  fifteen  years'  purchase,  equal  to 
£98,750,000 ;  and  the  remaining  £10,416,666  will  be  worth  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  equal 
to  £206,333,320:  oapitaUaation  of  Ireland,  £723,593,125." 

Upon  these  calculations  X  >^  T  proceed  to  deduce  the  required  revenue  thus : 

**  The  capitalisation  of  the  income  of  Great  Britain  amounts,  as  in  the  preceding  sketch, 
to  £5,550.915,000;  that  of  Ireland  to  £728,593.125;  forming  together  an  assessable  capital  of 
£6,274,508,125 ;  on  which  three-quarters  per  cent,  would  raise  a  revenue  of  jC47,058,811,  which 
would  not  C98t  more  in  the  collection  that  the  surplusage  of  profit  from  the  Post-office,  to 
which  purpose  we  would  apply  this  only  remaining  tax  of  the  present  system ;  so  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  direct  tax  would  be  received  into  the  exchequer  without  the  smallest 
abatement.  And  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  which  might  appear  on  each 
triennial  adjustment  of  the  per  oentage,  from  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  or 
from  the  rigid  enforcement  of  economy  in  every  department  of  the  state,  should  go  to 
increase  the  ways  and  means  of  the  succeeding  period,  and  gradually  relieve  the  people 
from  the  consequences  of  the  pecuniary  sins  of  their  ancestors  by  HimfnUhing  the  amount 
of  annual  taxation." 

They  next  propose  that  the  payment  of  such  taxes  shall  qualify  for  the  exereise  of 
electoral  power,  whether  for  Uie  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  general  or  local 
parliaments.  At  to  the  eolleetiont  ther  do  not  afford  minute  details ;  tney  only  signify 
the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  effected. 

They  give  some  additional  tables  illustrative  of  the  inequality  of  indirect  taxation  on 
families  of  large  and  small  incomes.  The  income-tax  falls  for  parliamentary  revision 
next  year ;  before  it  is  again  imposed,  the  public  should  understand,  and  be  able  to  make 
their  representatives  know  the  evil  influences  of  the  present,  and  the  true  principles 
which  should  guide  the  future  system  of  taxation. 


PLANS  OF  DIRECT  TAXATION  RBVIBWBD  AND  CONCLUDED. 

In  drawing  their  review  of  plans  of  direct  taxation  to  a  close,  the  Council  of  the 
Association  do  so  rather  because  nothing  new,  or  materially  differing  from  those  already 
noticed  remains.  "Taxation  Revis^,"  in  a  pamphlet  by  Thomas  Furnival,  is 
BOffgestive,  but  its  propositions  are  too  complex,  and  have  too  little  regard  for  the 
xdief  of  prodnotive  industry. 
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"  A  Letter  on  the  ABsessed  Taxes,  with  Saggeetioiu  for  a  (General  Benrion  of  the 
Duties,"  is  one  of  the  latest  prodnctions  on  finance.  It  is  by  an  Offioer  of  the  Tax 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Beyenne,*'  understood  to  be  a  well-known  writer  on 
political  eoonomj.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  mmonr 
abont  it  in  certain  circles  is,  that  this  pamphlet  maj  be  received  as  a  semi-official  inti- 
mation of  the  Financial  Reform  intended  to  be  proposed  by  the  Goyemment  in  1851, 
in  connection  with  a  renewal  of  the  Income-tax.  Upon  this  the  Association  only 
remarks,  that  if  either  Mr.  Senior  (the  supposed  author),  or  Sir  Charles  Wood,  or  the 
Goyemment  collectiyely,  think  that  such  j^etty  tinkerinff  as  a  "  reyision  of  the  assessed 
taxes,"  is  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  Financial  Reform,  they  haye  much  to  learn,  both  as 
to  the  principles  of  finance  and  the  financial  education  of  the  public 

**  A  New  Scheme  of  Taxation,  by  a  Liyerpool  Merchant,  1847,"  after  enforcing  most 
unanswerable  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  new  scheme  of  taxation,  proceeds  to  its 
deyelopment  thus : — 

"  As  Qovemmento  are  for  the  protection  of  the  livas  and  liberties  of  all,  all  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  OoTemment,  and  this  might  be  done  by  a  poU-tax,  levied  upon  all  indi- 
viduals twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  mind,  and  able  to  support  themselves 
by  property  or  by  labour ;  but,  as  Government  is  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  property,  property 
must  be  made  to  pay  the  largest  proportion  of  the  taxes.  As  all  property  was  produced  by 
mental  and  physical  labour,  and  as  the  labourers  have  received  the  smallest  share  of  the  wealth 
they  alone  have  produced,  the  smallest  per  oenta«e  ought  to  be  taken  from  their  property  or 
income  for  its  protection.  Let  it  be  imperative,  then,  upon  every  individual  with  an  income  of 
£60  per  annum  and  upwards,  to  pay  the  poll  tax,  and  let  every  Individual  who  pays  this  tax  have 
a  vote  for  members  of  Parliament ;  and  if  any  individuals  with  a  less  Income  than  £50  choose  to 
pay  the  poll-tax,  let  such  have  a  vote  also.         »  *  •  #  »  • 

"  The  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  (1847)  about  forty-nine  millions  sterling  of  pounda 

Ser  annum.  The  savings  in  collection  would,  probablv,  be  not  less  [by  direct  taxation]  than 
ve  millions  per  annum.  The  Post-office,  provided  the  duty  on  newspapers  were  abolished,  and 
a  penny  each  charged  for  newspapers  sent  by  post,  or  for  anv  pamphlet  or  magaatlne  under  two 
ounces,  and  parcels  under  2lb8.,  instead  of  lib.,  were  earned,  would,  probably,  produce  two 
millions  more.  Licences  being  continued  on  certain  trades  and  professions  which,  from  their 
nature,  require  public  superintendence  and  control,  probably  two  millions  more  might  be  derived, 
which  would  leave  about  forty  millions  to  be  provided  for  by  direct  taxation.  The  present 
income  and  property  tax,  commencing  with  incomes  of  £160  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  id.  in  the 
pound,  produces  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  millions.  Eight  times  that  amount  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  relieve  us  from  all  other  taxes.  Take  the  following  scale  as  an  approximation. 
(Votes  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  progressive  with  taxation):^ 


Votes.        Incomes  of,  per  annum.      For  annum. 

"1    £60  to  £150,  poll-tax  of  10s. 

1    160  to    200,  ditto,  and  7d.  in  £  on  income. 

1    200  to    260,  ditto,  and  Is.  ditto. 

1    260  to    800,  ditto,  and  Is.  6d.  ditto. 

2    300  to    600,  ditto,  and  2s.  ditto. 

8    600  to  1,000,  ditto,  and  3s.  ditto. 

4    1,000  to  5,000,  ditto,  and  4s.  Od.  ditto. 

6    6,000  and  upwards,  ditto,  and  6s.  ditto. 


"  Persons  with  incomes  arising  from  realized  or  fixed  property,  25  per  cent,  additional. " 

The  Council  of  the  Association  again  remark  that  these  plans  of  direct  taxation  are 
not  put  forth  as  theirs ;  but  to  the  result,  which  the  writer  foretells  as  certain  to  follow 
the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  they  at  once  adhera.    He  says : — 

*'  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  taxation  must  necessarily  be  an  immense  increase  in  every  businesa, 
a  great  increase  in  wages  and  the  profits  of  business,  increased  revenue  and  greater  economy  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  diminished  taxes.  Books  would  be  much  cheaper, 
and  papers  and  newspapers.  Soap,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  malt,  beer,  cider,  wine,  would  be  at  halx 
the  present  prices ;  trieke  and  timber  would  he  at  two-thirde  their  present  prices." 

Bricks  are  now  (1850)  duty  free,  and,  taking  the  kingdom  all  oyer,  their  price  is 
lowered  fully  as  much  as  was  thus  foretold  in  1847,  besides  being  in  greater  demand, 
with  wages  of  brickmakers  above  the  wages  of  the  previous  years. 

The  Association  believes  that  the  other  supposed  results  would  follow  in  every  case  as 
in  that  of  bricks.   The    Merchant "  continues 

"  Buildings  would  be  erected  for  less  money,  and  rents  would  be  lower ;  the  window-tax  being 
abolished,  houses  would  be  better  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  th« 
people  promoted.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages;  to  enumerate  all  would  require  a 
volume.  If,  therefore,  we  profess  to  be  advocates  of  free-trade  ;  if  we  wish  to  relieve  our  manu- 
facturers from  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  interference  with  their  business;  if  we  wish  for  a 
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flooriahlng  rerenne  with  a  iman  amonnt  of  tazatlon ;  if  ire  wish  for  an  increaie  In  our  trade 
and  oommerce ;  if  we  wiah  to  foBter  idenoe,  ingenuity,  and  Invention ;  if  we  desire  to  hare  and 
enjoy  eTerything  the  world  produces  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  cheapest  prices :  if  we  wish 
to  see  all  our  population  well  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  educated in  short,  u  we  desire  peaee, 
pleiOy,  and  kapp%ne$s  for  all,  let  ns  all  use  our  best  endeayours  for  the  abolition  of  our  deceptive, 
cheating,  and  humbug  system  of  indirect  taxation,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  direct,  open, 
honest  system  of  direct  taxes.*' 

With  this  review  of  plans  for  the  lubatitation  of  direct  for  indireot  taxes,  the  Conncil 
of  the  AiBoeiation  oloae  this  division  of  their  lahoun.  Though  thej  do  not  adopt  any 
of  theae  plans,  thej  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  any  of  them  is  more  eqnitahle  in  nrinciple ; 
the  moat  defective  of  them  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  present  ooatly,  anomalous,  per- 
nicioiifl  system  of  indirect  taxation.  They  are  not  legislators.  It  is  not  their  provinoe 
to  proviae  a  sahstitute  for  the  present  system ;  that  duty  must  devolve  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  Le^lature  when  the  pubhc  voice  shall  imperatively  demand  the  change. 
This  Aiiociatioa  assumes  no  further  duty  than  to  inform,  instruct,  indoctrinate  the 
publio  mfnd ;  to  that  end  it  will  yet  contmue  to  labour,  in  the  full  assurance  that  the 
Government,  of  whatever  men  or  politicians  composed,  will  devise  a  plan  of  direct 
taxation  incomparably  superior  to  Uie  present  system,  when  that  time  arrives,  which 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

itt.  To  ase  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  ritfid  economy  in  die 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  seven!  aiq;»ailments  of  the 
puolic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities.  « 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-a4justment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mbmbership.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  IL  Pension  List. 

No.  IIL  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VIL,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown.- 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  op  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XL  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVL,  XVII.,  XVIIL,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXII.,  Evils  op  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIIL  Plans  por  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancropt  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rxporm  Association, 

50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  Deemhir,  1883. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  <o,  Lord  Street,  and  to  be  had  by  order  finom 

Booksellers. 
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HISTORICAL  EEVIEWOF  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  ORDINARY  REVENUES  OP  THE  CROWN. 

Fiscal  is  a  word  deriyed  from  fiae,  a  basket,  a  pablio  receptacle,  a  public  treasury. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  highest  authority  on  constitutional  law,  defines  fiscal 
rerenne  to  be  '*  A  portion  which  each  subject  contributes  of  his  property,  in  order  to 
$eeure  the  remainder,** 

It  is  well  to  understand  clearly  at  the  outset  that  the  public  revenue  is  not  an 
inheritance  of  the  Sovereign,  not  an  appendage  of  the  Crown,  or  even  of  the  Goyemment 
or  Legislatare  separately  or  collectively,  but  **  A  portion  which  each  subject  contributes 
of  his  property,  in  order  to  eecure  the  remainder,**  The  less  the  subject  pays  for  his 
seearity  the  larger  is  his  remainder.  His  sole  concern  with  taxes,  says  this  highest 
oonstitotional  authority,  is  to  secure  a  large  remainder  of  property  to  himself.  And, 
obaerve,  that  it  is  property,*'  not  wages,  not  industrial  process,  not  commercial  exchange, 
not  industry,  engaged  in  the  change  of  place,  form,  or  quality  of  raw  materials  and 
products,  that  is  to  oe  taxed,  but  it  is  actually  property. 

^  This  revenue,'*  continues  Blackstone,  '*  is  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The 
£inff*8  ordinary  revenue  is  such  as  has  either  subsisted  time  oat  of  mind  in  the  Crown, 
or  eue  has  been  granted  by  Parliament  by  way  of  purchase  or  exchange  for  such  of  the 
King's  inherent  hereditary  revenues  as  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  subject.** 

In  that  paragraph  and  the  next  he  recognises  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Croim,  which 
at  first  would  seem  a  contradiction  to  what  went  before,  that  tiaes  could  only  be  levied 
to  secure  to  the  subject  the  remainder  of  his  property.  But  a  closer  attention  to  the 
greet  eonstitutionalist  disoovers  his  consistency.  The  inherent  hereditary  revenues 
which  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  subject"  had  been  changed  to  a  form  more 
convenient  **  to  the  subject.**  Were  all  the  truth  known,  the  changes  might  be  traced 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Sovereign  rather  than  the  subject ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that 
in  oonstitutionai  law  the  convenience  of  the  subject  is  held  to  be  a  higher  right  than  that 
of  the  Crown. 

"When  I  say  that  it**  (thd  ordinary  revenue  he  continues  to  comment  upon)  *<has 
sahaisted  time  out  of  mind  in  the  Growi[i,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  King  is  at  present  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  revenue.  Much,  nay  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
is  at  this  day  in  the  hands  of  subjects  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  out  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Kings  of  Euffland,  which  has  rendered  the  Crown,  in  some  measure,  dependant  on 
the  people  for  its  ordinary  support  and  subsistence ;  so  that  I  must  be  obliged  to  count 
as  part  of  the  royal  revenue  what  lords  of  manors  and  other  subjects  frequently  look 
upon  to  be  their  own  absolute  inherent  rights,  because  they  are  and  have  been  invested 
in  them  and  their  ancestors  for  ages.** 

Those  grants  of  manors  were  vested  in  individuals  that  they  might  do  public  serrioe 
to  the  Crown.  The  service  has  ceased :  the  manors  have  not  reverted  to  the  Crown  or 
to  the  public.  The  first  class  of  those  ancient  revenues  which  fall  to  be  noticed  are 
eeelesiaftical ;  they  need  only  be  briefiy  glanced  at. 

The  custody  of  the  tenq>oralitie$  of  frithope  (lay  revenues,  lands,  and  tenements),  are 
vested  in  the  Grown  when  the  see  is  vacant. 

Our  ancient  kings,  and  particularly  William  Rufus,  were  not  only  remarkable  for 
keeping  the  bishoprics  a  long  time  vacant  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  temporalities,  but 
alio  oommitted  horrible  waste  on  the  woods  and  other  parts  or  the  estate ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  would  never,  when  the  see  was  filled  up,  restore  to  the  bishop  his  temporalities  again 
milesa  he  purchased  them  at  an  exorbitant  price.** — Blachitone,  hook  I,  chap,  8. 

To  remedy  this,  Henry  I.  granted  a  charter  at  the  beginning  of  his  rei^,  securing 
the  rerennes  to  the  bishoprics.  The  charter  was  subsequently  renewed,  which  suggests 
the  probability  that  it  had  been  broken;   At  the  present  time  the  vacancies  are  filled  up 
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Mon  after  they  occur ;  bat,  if  any  rcTmue  fall  to  the  Grown  during  the  Taotnoy,  it  ii 


Another  of  the  ancient  ordinary  reyennes  arising  to  the  Grown  from  ecclesiastieal 


^  The  king  is  entitled  to  a  eorody,  as  the  law  calls  it,  out  of  eyery  bishopric ;  that  is, 
to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bishop,  or  to  haye  a  pension  allowed 
him  till  the  bishop  promotes  him  to  a  'benefice.  This  is  also  in  the  nature  of  an  ae- 
knowledgment  to  the  kine  as  founder  of  the  see,  since  he  had  formerly  the  same  eorodig 
or  pension  from  eyery  abbey  or  priory  of  royal  foundation.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  now 
fallen  into  total  disuse,  though  Sir  Matthew  iSale  says  that  it  is  due  of  common  right, 
and  that  no  prescription  will  discharge  it.'* — Ibid. 

It  might  be  worth  little  to  the  public  were  it  restored  to  use,  but  the  fsct  is  worth  a 
remark,  that  so  far  as  bishoprics  were  charged  with  this  part  of  the  expense  of  the  royal 
household,  the  burden  has  been  shifted  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Tet,  says  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  **  No  prescription  will  dischar^"  that  duty  of  the  bishoprics  to  the  Grown. 

The  next  ancient  reyenue  of  the  Grown  arising  from  ecclesiastical  sources  was  extra 
parochial  tithes  ;  but  Blackstone  doubts  if  they  could  be  called  public  reyenues,  as  they 
were,  or  should  haye  been,  held  in  trust  by  the  Grown  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy 
generally. 

The  next  ancient  source  of  reyenue  was  one  of  greater  consequence.  It  consisted  of 
Jirtt  fruits  and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  These  were  first 
leried  in  the  see  of  Norwich  by  the  Pope's  legate  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III., 
and  afterwards  attempted  to  be  made  uniyersal  about  the  oeginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The^st/rutts  were  the  first  year's  whole  profits  of  the  spiritual  preferment. 
The  tenths  were  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  each  liring  by  the  same  yaluatton 
(which  from  time  to  time  was  yaried,  unlike  the  land-tax  yaluation,  which  has  remained 
the  same  for  a  century  and  a  half).  This  reyenue  was  paid  to  the  Pope  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.  When  that  king  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  he  assumed 
the  reyenue  appertaining  to  that  supremacy.  This  portion  of  it  was  transferred  to  tlie 
church  in  the  reijrn  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  au^entation  of  small  liyings,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 

The  first  in  order  of  ordinary  sources  of  reyenue  (not  ecclesiastical)  appertuning  to 
the  Grown,  is  the  rents  and  profits  of  demesne  lands.  These  were  once  extensiye,  but 
were  granted  to  priyate  indiriduals.  Those  grants  occasioned  the  Parliament  firequentiy 
to  interpose. 

Particularly/'  says  Blackstone,  after  King  William  III.  had  greatly  impoyeriahed 
the  Grown,  an  act  passed  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leases  from  the  Grown  for  any 
longer  term  than  thirty-one  years,  or  three  liyes,  are  declared  to  be  yoid ;  except  with 
regard  to  houses,  which  may  be  granted  for  fifty  years." 

various  other  proyisions  were  made  to  preserye  the  property  of  the  Grown  (property 
of  the  public)  from  falling  into  priyate  hands ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  the  act  was  mside 
too  late,  after  idmost  every  yaluable  possession  of  the  Grown  had  been  granted  away  ftr 
oyer,  or  else  upon  yery  long  leases." — Ibid, 

A  second  source  of  ancient  reyenue  was  the  property  upon  military  tenures^  to  whidi 
most  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  subject  till  the  statute  the  12th  of  Gharlee  II.  in  great 
measure  abolished  them. 

The  association  will  reyert  to  them  again  in  connection  with  the  land-tax. 

A  third  source  of  reyenue  was  "  the  profitable  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
emption,** which  was  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  Grown  of  buying  up  proyisions  and  other 
necessaries  by  the  interyention  of  the  king's  puryeyors,  for  the  use  of  his  royal  hooae- 
hold,  at  an  appointed  yaluation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  eyen  without  consent  to 
the  owner;  and  **also  of  forcibly  impressing  the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  sobjeot  to 
do  the  king's  business  on  the  public  roads  in  the  conyeyance  of  timber,  bsjgpgage,  and  the 
like,  at  a  settled  price."  **  The  king's  household  was  supported  by  specific  renders  of 
com  and  other  yictuals  from  the  tenants  of  the  respectiye  demesnes,  and  there  was 
always  a  continual  market  kept  at  the  palace-^tes  to  furnish  yiands  for  the  royal  me." 

Those  powers  of  puryeyance  and  pre-emption  fell  into  disuse  during  the  ciyil  war,  smd 
on  the  restoration  of  Gharles  II.  they  were  commuted  by  statute  for  an  excise  of  fifteen- 
pence  per  barrel  on  all  beer  and  ale  sold  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  proportionable  sum  far 
certain  other  liquors.  This  is  called,  in  reyenue  law,  the  hereditary  excise;*'  fnm 
which  origin  and  name  it  has  been  asserted  that  Parliament  is  not  competent  to  ahdUflh 
or  transfer  it,  because  of  a  **  compact  with  the  Grown."  But,  as  we  haye  just  seen,  &e 
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highest  oonstitational  authority  plaoefl  the  conrenience  of  the  sobjeot  above  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  in  matters  of  reyeDue.  Moreover,  Parliament  has,  from  time  to  time, 
enlarged  the  excise  revenue,  and  can  in  like  manner  diminitih  it.  And  more,  Parliament, 
in  all  matters  of  revenue,  is  politicallj  omnipotent.  The  alleged  compact  between  the 
Crown  and  the  excise  on  beer  is  a  cobweb. 

The  next  source  of  revenue  arose  from  wine  licences^  or  the  rents  payable  to  the 
Crown  hj  such  persons  as  were  licensed  to  sell  wine  by  retail  throughout  England,  except 
in  a  few  privileged  places.  These  were  first  settled  on  the  Crown  by  the  statute  12th 
Charles  II.,  and,  together  with  the  hereditary  excise^  made  up  the  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  prerogative  in  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures  and  the 
right  of  pre-emption  and  purveyance. 

That  transfer  of  public  burdens,  and  the  reasons  assigned,  must  not  be  passed  lightly 
over  by  the  financial  student  of  this  day.  The  military  tenures  by  which  landowners 
held  their'property  (to  do  certain  public  services  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  that  property) 
were  abolished.  Also  the  rights  of  pre-emption  and  purveyance,  which  gave  the  Crown 
a  right  to  corn,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  like  provisions,  at  its  own  price,  a  burden 
chiefly  falling  upon  the  owners  of  land,  were  abolished,  and  the  substitute  was  the  new 
institution  of  the  excise. 

Another  branch  of  ancient  ordinary  revenue  was  the  fines  or  amercements  levied  ■ 
under  the  forest  laws^  of  which  Blackstone  observes,  *^But  as  few,  if  any,  courts  of 
this  kind  for  levying  amercements  have  been  held  since  1622,  the  eighth  of  Charles  I., 
and  as  from  the  account  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  court  by  our  histories  and  law- 
books, nobody  would  now  wish  to  see  them  again  revived,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  farther."— Booft  I,  chap,  8. 

The  next  branch  of  ordinary  revenue  was  the  profits  arising  from  the  king's  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,'*  which  are  thus  stated : — Fines  upon  ofl^enders,  forfeiture  of  recog- 
nizances, and  amercements  levied  upon  defaulters ;  also,  certain  fees  due  to  the  Crown  in 
a  variety  of  legal  matters,  as  for  setting  the  great  seal  to  charters,  original  writs,  and 
other  forensic  proceedings,  and  for  permitting  fines  to  be  levied  of  land  in  order  to  bar 
entails,  or  otherwise  to  ensure  their  title.  As  none  of  these  can  be  done  without  the 
immediate  intervention  of  the  king,  by  himself  or  his  officers,  the  law  allows  him  certain 

Sirquisites  and  profits  as  a  recompense  for  the  trouble  he  undertakes  for  the  public." 
ut,  as  is  well  known,  these,  in  process  of  time,  have  been  almost  all  granted  out  to 
private  persons,  or  else  appropriated  to  certain  particular  uses ;  so  that,  though  our  law 
proceedings  are  still  loaded  with  their  payment,  very  little  of  them  is  now  returned  into 
the  king's  exchequer,  for  a  part  of  whose  royal  maintenance  they  were  originally  in- 
tended. All  future  grants  or  them,  however,  by  the  statute  1  Anne,  are  we  to  endure 
for  no  longer  time  than  the  prince's  life  who  grants  them." 

It  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  time,  indeed  to  a  ** reform"  government,  to 
retrace  the  improvidence  of  former^  princes ;  bdt  they  have  done  so  by  a  process 
still  more  improvident — a  process,  'politically  and  financially  speaking,  audacious, 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  honest  men  to  believe.  Under  pretence  of  relieving 
the  process  of  justice  from  the  enormous  costs  with  which  it  is,  as  Blackstone  ex- 
presses it,  **  loaded  for  a  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Crown,"  ihej  have  in  part 
transferred  them  to  the  exchequer,  and  pensioned  ofif  the  recipients,  most  of  them  in 
perpetuity,  who  had  no  title  by  law  to  their  receipt  of  that  plunder  beyond  the 
life  of  tbe  sovereign  by  whom  the  plunder  was  granted.  So  that  the  public  are 
relieved  "  by  still  having  to  pay  not  only  those  costs  which  load  the  process  of  justice, 
bat  pensions  in  perpetuity  (or  sums  of  compensation  equivalent  to  a  capitalized  pension 
in  perpetuity),  in  addition  to  the  said  load  of  costs  !  The  pretence  was,  that  the  receipts 
of  the  exchequer  would  exceed  the  disbursements ;  but  this  has  proved,  as  yet,  entirely 
fallacious,  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out. 

The  next  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Crown  which  falls  to  be  noticed  was 
tbe  right  to  royal  ^^i— whale  and  sturgeon.  This  right  was  acquired  by  the  Crown 
on  the  consideration  of  the  sovereign  guarding  and  protecting  the  seas  from  pirates  and 
robbers.  (Blackstone^s  Commentaries^  book  I,  chap.  B.)  **  These,  when  either  cast 
aslvDre  or  caught  near  the  coast,  are  the  property  of  the  king.  Indeed,  our  ancestors 
seem  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  the  import anca  of  this  right,  it  bein^  the 
prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  from  otie  of  these 
It  was  probably  derived  to  our  princes.  The  most  ancient  treatises  of  law  now  extant 
make  mention  of  it,  though  they  seem  to  have  made  a  distinction  between  whale  and 
sturgeon." — Ibid, 
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This  branch  of  ancient  reyenue  is  only  worthy  of  remark  in  so  far  aa  it,  like  all  the 
rest,  has  been  improvidently  disposed  of.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  present  writing  (I860) 
the  most  recent  case  of  a  royal  JUh  attracting  public  attention  was  that  of  a  whale 
brought  ashore  by  the  Deal  boatmen  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  It  was  sold  for  £50,  which 
price  the  Duke  of  Wellington  claimed  (giving  £25  as  a  donation  to  the  boatmen)  in 
right  of  his  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  being  a  fiction  of  the  law,  gravely  to  be 
upheld,  that  those  decayed  places  guard  the  English  seas  from  pirates  and  robbers. 
Common  obserration  points  rather  to  the  dockyards,  the  na?y,  and  the  tax-gatherer. 
The  ripeness  of  time  has  not  only  transferred  the  duty  of  guarding  the  seas  to  other 
sources  of  revenue  than  that  of  royal  fish,  but  has  brought  forth  the  fact  that  a  whale  ii 
not  a  fish !  This  last  was  urged  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  behalf  of  the  boatmen, 
but  his  grace  held  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  a  whale  was  legally  a  fish.  Why  should 
the  public  not  hold  that  the  institution  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  of  which  his  grace  is  warden, 
from  which  he  and  others  derive  a  liberal  revenue,  from  which  he  claimed  the  whale  from, 
the  boatmen  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law — that  it  was  a  fish ; — why  should  not  the 
public  require  the  olwervance  of  the  compact  with  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  that  their  revenues  (now  privately  dissipated)  shall  be  transferred,  as  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  seas  has  been  transferred  to  the  public  treasury  ?  The  amount  of  revenue 
'at  issue  may  be  small,  but  the  principle  is  broad  and  general,  and  applies  to  many  other 
revenues,  royal,  baronial,  and  manorial. 

The  next  branch  of  ancient  revenue  falling  to  be  noticed  was  also  maritime,  and  was 
partly  founded  on  the  same  reason— the  guardianship  of  the  seas.  It  was  that  of  ihip- 
wreckst  which,  says  Blackstone,  are  declared  to  be  the  king's  property  by  the  same 
prerogative  statute,  17  Edward  II.,  and  were  so  long  before  at  the  common  law.*' 

As  this  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  is  at  least  curious,  if  not  now  pertinent  to  finan- 
cial reform,  (seeing  that  it  has  long  since  been  abolished  in  favour  of  the  owners  or 
underwriters^,  the  historical  narrative  may  be  recited. 

**  Wreck,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  was  where  any  ship  was  lost  at  sea,  and  the 
goods  or  cargo  were  thrown  upon  the  land,  in  which  case  these  goods  so  wrecked  were 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  king  ;  for  it  was  held  that,  by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  all  property 
was  gone  out  of  the  original  owner.  But  this  was  undoubtedly  adding  sorrow  to  sorrow, 
and  was  consonant  neither  to  reason  nor  humanity.  Wherefore,  it  was  first  ordained, 
by  King  Henry  I.,  that  if  any  person  escaped  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be  no 
wreck ;  and  afterwards  King  Henry  II.,  by  his  charter,  declared  that  if,  on  the  coast  of 
either  England,  Poitou,  Oleron,  or  Gascony,  any  ship  should  be  distressed,  and  either 
man  or  beast  should  escape  or  be  found  therein  alive,  the  goods  should  remain  to  the 
owners  if  they  claimed  them  within  three  months,  but  otherwise  should  be  esteemed  a 
wreck,  and  should  belong  to  the  kin^  or  other  lord  of  the  franchise. 

"  This  was  again  confirmed,  with  improvements,  by  King  Richard  the  First,  who,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  not  only  established  these  concessions,  by  ordaining  that 
the  owner,  if  he  was  shipwrecked  and  escaped,  *  omnet^  res  stuu  liberat  et  q%tiet€U 
haheretj  but  also  that,  if  he  perished,  his  children,  or  in  default  of  them  his  brethren 
and  sisters,  should  retain  the  property  ;  and  in  default  of  brother  or  sisters,  then  the 
goods  should  remain  to  the  king.  And  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  Bracton,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  seems  still  to  have  improved  in  its  equity ;  for  t^en,  if  not  only  a  dog 
(for  instance)  escaped  by  which  the  owner  might  be  diEOovered,  but  if  any  certain  mark 
were  set  on  the  goods  by  which  they  might  be  known  again,  it  was  held  to  be  no  wreck. 
And  this  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  reason ;  the  rational  claim  of  the  king  being  only 
founded  upon  this,  that  the  true  owner  cannot  be  ascertained. 

"  Afterwards,  in  the  statute  of  Westminster,  (Edward  III.,)  the  time  of  limitation  of 
claims  given  by  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  is  extended  to  a  year  and  a  day,  according  to 
the  usage  of  Normandy ;  and  it  enacts  that  if  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  cat  escape  alive,  the 
vessel  shall  not  be  adjudged  a  wreck.  These  animals,  as  in  Bracton,  are  only  put  for 
examples ;  for  it  is  now  held  (by  11th  George  III.)  that,  notonly  if  any  live  thing  escape, 
but  if  proof  can  be  made  of  the  property  of  any  of  the  goods  or  lading  which  come  to 
shore,  they  shall  not  be  forfeited  as  wreck.  The  Statute  further  ordains  that  the  aherifiT 
of  the  countv  shall  be  bound  to  keep  the  goods  a  year  and  a  day.  (as  in  France  for  one 
year,  agreeable  to  the  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  and  in  Holland  for  a  year  and  a  half,) 
that  if  any  man  can  prove  a  property  in  them,  either  by  his  own  right  or  by  right  of 
rcprecentatior,  they  shall  be  restored  to  him  without  delay;  but  if  no  such  property  be 
proved  within  that' time,  they  then  shall  be  the  king's.  If  the  goods  are  of  a  perishable 
nature  the  sheriff  may  sell  them ,  and  the  money  shall  be  liable  in  their  stead. — Flowden^  166. 
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"  This  reyenne  of  wrecks  is  fre<][a6ntly  granted  ont  to  lords  of  manors,  as  a  royal  fran* 
ohise ;  and  if  any  one  be  thns  entitled  to  wrecks  in  his  own  land,  and  the  king's  goods 
are  wrecked  thereon,  the  king  may  daim  them  at  any  time,  even  after  the  year  and  a 
day." 

The  Association  may  here  obserTe,  that  barbarons  as  the  ancient  laws  and  usages 
were,  which  gave  the  property  of  shipowners  and  merchants  to  the  king,  which  a  storm 
or  careless,  perhaps  treacherous,  mariners,  or  other  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
might  occasion  to  fall  within  the  grasp  of  the  revenue  laws,  they  were  not  more  barbarous, 
more  inconsistent  with  justice,  more  abhorrent  to  moral  sense,  than  the  present  revenue 
lavrs,  which  confiscate  the  property  of  shipowners  or  merchants,  because  of  the  acts  of 
careless  and  treacherous  servants,  over  whom  they  have  no  control — their  ships  being 
loaded  on  the  shores  of  other  oceans,  thousands  of  miles  removed  from  their  supervision. 
It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  even  in  the  present  day  upwards  of  four  hundred  vessels 
per  annum  are  seized  under  the  revenue  laws  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone,  and  fined 
or  confiscated,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  acts  of  persons  as  little  under  the  control  of 
the  owners  or  merchants  as  tne  sea  storms,  or  breach  of  duty,  or  breach  of  trust,  which 
made  ships  and  cargoes  a  legal  perquisite  of  the  Crown  in  the  times  and  under  the  laws 
which  we  presumptuously  call  harharofw  and  erroneously  speak  of  as  pasU 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  continues  (on  the  law  of  wrecks  as  relating  to  the  Crown  and 
public  revenue)  thus  : — 

In  order  to  constitute  a  le^al  wreck,  the  eoods  must  come  to  land.  .  If  they  continue 
at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them  by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  of  jetsam, 
foUam^  and  ligan.  Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and 
remain  under  water ;  flotsam  is  where  they  continue  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves ;  ligan  is  where  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  oi^buoy,  in  order  to 
be  found  again.  These  are  also  the  king's  if  no  owner  appears  ta  claim  them ;  but  if 
any  owner  appears  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  possession.  *  *  Thus,  by  the  king's 
grant  to  a  man  (lord  of  the  manor  or  other)  of  wrecks,  things  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan 
will  not  pass." 

The  ancient  laws  seem  to  have  been  always  severe  and  stringent  enough  to  repress 
the  populace  from  the  plunder  of  wrecks,  or  from  making  wrecks  by  conspiracy  or 
treachery— the  privilege  to  plunder,  or  confiscate,  or  reduce  to  wreck  was  reserved  for 
the  Crown,  and  that  only  on  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  property  of  shipowners  and 
merchants  fairly  afloat.  A  perusal  of  the  tracts  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  practices  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will  inform  the  reader  that  even  the  average  of 
fonr  hundred  vessels  per  annum  seized  and  fined,  or  confiscated  in  that  port,  is  but  the 
outward  symptom,  the  sign  seen,  of  the  monstrous  injustice  and  corruption  working 
unseen  in  the  commercial  system,  that  system  being  morally  corrupted  by  the  inoculation 
of  the  rerenue  laws.  Not  only  are  vessels  wrecked  in  port  to  the  owners  by  laws  as 
unjust  as  those  which  Blackstone  congratulates  the  country  on  having  abrogated,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  owners  are  exposed  to  conspiracies  (which  seldom  come  to  light) 
as  immoral  as  those  which  the  populace  are  prohibited  by  criminal  law  from  entering 
into  to  decoy  yessels  to  wreckage.  The  bribes  which  owners  must  pay  if  they  would 
avoid  seizure  of  their  vessels;  the  conspiracies  to  place  on  board  contraband  articles 
which  shall  make  the  vessel  at  least  liable  to  seizure,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  such  bribes, 
or  gratifications"  from  fines,  if  seizure  ensues,  are  part  of  a  system  necessarily  secret* 
and  cUrk,  yet  ever  in  operation,  and  inexpressibly  oppressive  and  pernicious.  Cnlike 
tiie  ancient  laws  relating  to  wrecks,  the  present  revenue  law,  which  secures  the  spoil  to 
the  Crown,  exposes  the  ships  and  cargoes,  yet  safe,  to  the  conspiracy  and  secret  plunder 
of  any  one  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  smuggling,  and  dishonest  enough  to  conspire  to 
smuggle  for  a  trap. 

For  this  frightful  oppression  there  is  no  cure,  can  be  none,  but  the  abrogation  of  the 
whole  customs'  establishment,  and  the  substitution  of  simple,  direct  taxation. 

Another  branch  of  the  ancient  revenue  was  the  rojal  right  to  minet ;  but  the  mines 
were  only  those  of  silver  and  gold ;  yet,  if  gold  or  silver  were  found  in  mines  of  other 
metal,  the  whole  of  the  other  metal  was  held,  by  some  lawyers,  to  belong  to  the  king ; 
while  others  held  that  it  did  not  do  so,  if  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  were  of  greater 
Talue  than  the  quantity  of  base  metal.  But  by  the  statutes  1st  and  5th  William  and 
Mary  (a  part  of  various  laws  enacted  in  that  reign  to  facilitate  the  borrowing  of  money 
by  the  transfer  of  royal  rights,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  tne  industry 
of  tbe  people  by  the  transfer  of  public  property  and  privileges  to  private  individuals),  by 
these  acts  it  was  provided  that    no  mines  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  or  lead,  shall  be  looked 
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upon  as  royal  mines,  notwithstanding  gold  or  silver  may  be  extracted  from  them  in  any 
quantities." 

Treasure-trove  (from  the  French  word  trover,  to  find)  was  also  an  ancient  revenue  of 
the  Crown,  and  formerly  more  abundant  than  now.  In  wars  the  treasure  was  hidden, 
and  often  the  secret  died  with  the  owner.  But  money  found  exposed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  was  not  supposed  to  be  hidden ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  no 
owner,  if  he  did  not  appear  to  claim  it,  and  belonged  to  the  finder.  Those  who  concealed 
the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure  were  punishable  with  death,  and  are  still  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Trecuure-trove  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  now  abandoned  to 
the  lords  of  manors. 

Waifs,  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  hie  fligbt,  were 
another,  though,  probably,  a  very  slender  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  "  These  are 
gi^en  to  the  King  by  the  law,"  says  Blackstone,  "  as  a  punishment  upon  the  owner  for 
not  himself  pursuing  the  felon  and  taking  away  the  goods  from  him  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  party  robbed  do  his  diligence  immediately  to  follow  and  apprehend  the  thief  (which 
is  called  making  fresh  suit),  or  do  convict  him  afterwards,  or  procure  evidence  to  convict 
him,  he  shall  have  his  goods  again.  Waived  goods  do  also  not  belong  to  the  king  till 
seized  by  somebody  for  his  use ;  for,  if  the  party  robbed  can  seize  them  first,  though  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  years,  the  kine  shall  never  have  them.  *  •  •  Xhe 
goods  of  a  foreign  merchant,  though  stolen  and  thrown  away  in  fiight,  shall  never  be 
waifig,  the  reason  whereof  may  be,  not  only  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  but  also 
because  there  is  no  wilful  derault  in  the  foreign  merchant  not  pursuing  the  thief,  he 
being  generally  a  stranger  to  our  laws,  our  usages,  and  our  language." 

Next  follow,  as  royal  or  manorial  revenue,  estrays,  being  such  valuable  animals  aa 
are  found  wanderii%  in  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  owner  of  them, 
in  which  case  the  law  gives  them  to  the  king.  They  now  most  commonly  belong  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  by  special  grant  of  the  Crown.  In  order  to  vest  an  absolute  property 
in  the  king,  or  his  grantees,  tbey  must  be  prodlaimed  in  the  church,  and  two  market 
towns  adjoining  to  the  place  where  they  are  found  ;  and  then,  if  no  man  claims  tbem 
after  proclamation  and  a  year  and  a  day  passed,  they  belong  to  the  king  or  his  substitute 
without  redemption,  even  though  the  owner  were  a  minor,  or  under  any  other  legal 
incapacity.  *  *  The  king  or  lord  hath  no  property  till  the  year  and  day  be 
passed ;  for  if  a  lord  keepeth  an  estray  three-quarters  of  a  year,  and  within  the 
year  it  strayeth  again  and  another  lord  getteth  it,  the  first  lord  cannot  take  it 
again.  *  «  «  Swans  may  be  estrays,  but  not  any  other  fowl,  whence 
they  are  said  to  be  royal  fowl.'* 

The  next  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Crown  consists  of  forfeiturei  of  land» 
and  goods  for  offences.  Nearly  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  has  at  some  time  fallen  to 
the  Crown  under  this  law  of  forfeiture ;  And  probably  the  greatest  offence  to  society 
relating  thereto  was  the  re-granting  of  it  agam  to  other  owners,  regardless  of  public 
interests. 

Deodands  formed  another  branch  of  the  Crown  revenues,  but  only  since  the  period  of 
the  Protestant  Beformation.   Before  that  they  were  applied  to  religious  services  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  were  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  through  or  by  the  article  or  thinr 
which  was  subjected  to  deodand.   In  the  same  manner  the  apparel  of  a  stranger  found 
•dead  was  applied  to  masses  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

Ueodunas/'  says  Blackstone,  and  forfeitures  in  general,  as  well  as  wrecks,  treasure- 
trove,  royal  fish,  mines,  waifs,  and  estrays  may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  particular 
subjects,  as  a  royal  franchise  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  granted  out  to  the 
lords  of  manors  or  other  liberties,  to  the  perversion  of  their  original  aengn.** 

Escheats  form  another  part  of  the  Crown  revenues,  but  in  modem  times  they  seldom 
occur  with  regard  to  land.  Considerable  sums  of  funded  property  fall  as  escheats,  for 
want  of  heirs  or  claimants  to  its  inheritance.  This  arises  from  the  secrecy  of  the  beuik 
accounts. 

Idiotcy  was  formerly  productive  of  revenue  to  the  Crown.  When  a  man  by  a  writ  of 
de  idiota  inquirendo  was  found  to  be  legally  idiotic,  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  his 
property  fell  to  the  Crown ;  but  to  avoid  this,  for  the  sake  of  relatives,  the  legal  fiction 
arose  of  finding  him  non  compos  mentis  from  a  certain  date,  and  up  to  the  time  of  giving 
the  verdict.  By  this  the  question  of  confirmed  idiotcy  was  avoided,  and  the  property 
saved  to  the  owner,  if  he  recovered,  or  to  the  heirs. 

These  are  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  ancient  revenue ;  -  the  extraordinary 
fall  uext  to  be  noticed. 
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SECTION  n. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  RENDERED  FOR  PEES  IN  LAND. 


Tbe  ordinary  reTonues  of  the  Crown  were  particularUed  in  last  section,  namely, 
property  belong^ing  to  the  Crown  by  inheritance.  The  extraordinary  reyenues  are 
mnts,  or  supplies,  formerly  raised  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  or  power  of 
ine  king^,  and  now  Toted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Practically  speaking,  all  tne  taxes 
eome  under  the  head  of  extraordinary  revenue ;  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat 
the  distinction,  as  it  may  confuse  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  the  taxes,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  recite  the  ancient  tenures  of 
real  property.  In  them  taxes  were  first  imposed  in  shape  of  serTice  to  the  sovereign ; 
or,  aa  it  would  now  be  expressed,  service  to  the  state. 

Not  to  dwell  unnecessarily  among  legal  authorities,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
moat  esteemed  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  land  was  allotted  to  private  persons,  because 
it  might  become  a  dangerous  power  if  left  in  possession  of  the  sovereign,  or  disastrous  to 
society  if  left  open  to  any  or  every  occupant.  In  all  cases  of  allotment  the  king  (or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  the  state  or  public  treasury)  was  lord  paramount,  reserving  certain 
payments  and  personal  services  for  the  privilege  of  occupancy.  In  short,  there  were  no 
owners  of  land  in  England  until  comparatively  recent  times ;  all  were  tenants  in  some 
degree  or  other,  holding  under  the  king  {or  state).-  Blackstone  introduces  his  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  real  property  in  England  thus  : — 

"  Almost  all  the  real  property  of  this  kingdom  is,  by  the  policy  of  our  laws,  supposed 
to  be  g[ranted  by,  dependent  upon,  and  holden  of,  some  superior  lord,  by  and  in  con- 
nderation  of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  lord  by  the  tenant  or  possessor  of  this 
property.  The  thing  holden  is,  therefore,  styled  a  tenement,  the  possessors  thereof 
tenants,  and  the  manner  of  their  possession  a  tenure.  Thus,  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
is  supposed  to  be  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  Lord 
Paramount,  or  above  all.  Such  tenants  as  held  under  the  king  immediately,  when  they 
granted  out  portions  of  their  lands  to  inferior  persons,  became  also  lords  with  respect  to 
those  inferior  |>ersons,  as  they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  thus,  par- 
taking of  a  middle  nature,  were  called  mesne  or  middle  lords.    So  that  if  the  king 

Cnted  a  manor  to  A,  and  he  granted  a  portion  of  the  land  to  B, — now  B  was  said  to 
d  of  A,  and  A  of  the  king ;  or,  in  other  words,  B  held  his  lands  immediately  of  A, 
but  mediately  of  the  king.  The  king,  therefore,  was  styled  Lord  Paramount.  A  was 
both  tenant  and  lord,  or  mesne  lord,  and  B  was  called  tenant  paravail,  or  the  lowest 
tenant,  being  he  who  was  supposed  to  make  avail  or  profit  of  the  land. 

**  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  holden  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
subjects;  for,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  law  of  England  we  have  not 
properly  a^todium,  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  feudists  abroad  distinguish  such 
estates  of  the  subject  as  are  not  holden  of  any  superior.  So  that,  at  the  first  glance, 
we  may  observe  that  our  lands  are  either  plainly  feuds  or  partake  very  strongly  of 
the  feudal  natureJ'* 

Which  ancient  and  long-prevalent  condition  of  land  entitles  those  who  are  landless, 
and  upon  whom  chiefly  the  burden  falls  of  supporting  the  public  service  in  the  nineteenth 
oentnry,  to  inquire  why  the  land  does  not  now  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state  ?  Perhaps 
also  it  may  be  enquired  if  neglect  of  duty  can  become  a  property  to  be  protected  and 
perpetuated  as  a  sacred  right  ?  In  all  things  else,  is  it  not  held  that  a  duty  neglected,  a 
contract  broken,  becomes  reprehensible  more  and  more,  less  to' be  excused  as  it  continues 
unamended  ?  It  is  said  the  original  defaulters  are  not  now  answerable,  being  long  ago 
called  to  another  judgment.  It  is  answered  that  the  institution  of  unperformed  public 
duty,  which  they  created,  remains.  Bat  of  that  question  hereafter.  The  nature  of  the 
pfublic  services  which  were  to  be  rendered  (not  by  the  duration  of  their  lives,  but  by  the 
ever-enduring  land)  are  first  to  be  traced. 

Those  who  held  immediately  from  the  king  were  tenants  in  capite,  or  in  chief,  and 
were  highest  in  dignity. 

There  were  four  principal  species  of  lay  tenures,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced, 
the  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  nature  of  the  several  services,  or  renders  that  were 
due  to  the  lords  from  their  tenants;  the  services  in  respect  of  their  quality  were  either 
firee  or  bate  services ;  in  respect  of  their  quantity  and  time  of  executing  them  were  either 
certain  or  uncertain. 

Free  services  were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman 
to  perform ;  as  to  scrre  under  the  lord  in  the  wars ;  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  like. 


& 

Ban  lerrioes  were  saoh  as  were  only  fit  for  peaeants  or  penong  of  a  senile  rank ;  as  to 
plough  the  lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  to  carry  out  his  dungr*  or  other  mean  em- 
ployments. The  certain  serTices^  whether  free  or'tMue,  were  sudi  as  were  stinted  in 
quantity,  and  could  not  he  exceeded  on  any  pretence ;  as  to  pay  a  stated  annual  rent  or 
to  plough  such  a  field  for  three  days.  The  uncerUin  depended  upon  unknown  contin- 
gencies ;  as  to  do  military  serrice  in  person,  or  pay  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  it  when 
called  upon ;  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots  invaded  the  realm ;  which  are 
free  services ;  or  to  do  whatever  the  lord  should  command,  which  was  a  hase  or  viUeia 
lervioe. 

The  first,  most  general,  and  esteemed  the  most  honourahle  species  of  tenure  was  that 
hy  knight  service.  A  determinate  quantity  of  land  was  necessary  for  this  service,  called 
a  knighti  fee.  Blaokstone  states  it  to  have  heen  twelve  plouglUands  in  (quantity ;  and 
(reigns  of  Edwards  I.  and  II.)  £20  in  value.  This  is  obviously  a  mistake,  as  one 
quantity  of  land  could  not  be  of  one  value  irrespective  of  fertility  or  situation.  Mr. 
Hallam  (**  History  of  the  Middle  Ages'*)  and  some  other  authorities  TLyttleton,  &c). 
State  it  to  have  been  any  number  of  acres  which  sustained  the  charges  of  a  knight,  but 
those  charges  must  have  varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  service.  800  acrea  are 
mentioned,  also  680,  and  other  quantities;  and  those  two  quantities  of  800  and  680  acres 
are  variously  spoken  of  as  worth  £15,  £20,  and  £40.  But  our  interest  now  is  with  the 
service  rendered  by  a  knight  for  his  fde  of  800  or  680  acres  of  land,  rather  than  the  tbIuo 
in  money  of  such  land. 

Mr.  Hallam  says — It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  counsel,  to  conceal 
from  him  the  machinations  of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  his  roof  and  the  honour  of  his  family.  In  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  hia 
horse  to  his  lord  when  dismounted,  to  adhere  to  his  side  while  fighting,  and  to  go  into 
captivity  as  a  hostage  for  him  when  taken.  His  attendance  was  due  to  the  lord's  courta, 
sometimes  to  witness  and  sometimes  to  bear  a  part  in  the  administration  of  jostioe." 

A  knight^s  fee  imposed  a  military  service  in  the  field  of  forty  days  in  each  year ;  half  a 
knighf  s  fee,  twenty  days ;  and  a  quarter  knighf  s  fee,  ten  days ;  but  those  periods  were 
nominal.  Wherever  the  king  required  the  lords  to  be,  or  the  lords  the  knights  to  be,  in 
cases  of  war,  they  were  bound  to  serve ;  and  their  civil  services  were  not  less  burdenaonie 
in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  their  tenure  subjected  them  to  (u'ds,  relief St  primer  ieUin^  toardthip, 
marriagei  fines  for  alienation  and  escheat,  all  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
to  comprehend  the  duty  which  land  owes  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  serrice. 

Aids  were  originally  mere  benevolences,"  granted  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  bat,  in  process  of  time,  they  ^rew  to  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  not  of  discretion.  These  aids  were  principally  three  :  first,  to  ransom  the 
lord's  person  if  taken  prisoner.  The  neglect  of  this  ransom,  when  it  was  in  the  tenant's 
power  to  perform  it,  was  held  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  land.  Second,  to  make  the  lord's 
eldest  son  a  knight,  a  matter  attended  with  great  ceremony,  pomp,  and  expense.  *'  This 
aid,"  says  Blaclutone,  "  could  not  be  demanded  till  the  heir  was  fifteen  years  old,  or 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  intention  of  it  being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  the  seigniory  to  deeds  of  arms  and  chivabrv/or  the  better  defence  of  the 
nation,"  The  third  aid  was  "  to  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter,  by  giving  her  a 
suitable  portion,  for  daughters'  portions  were  in  those  days  extremely  slender,  few  lords 
being  able  to  save  much  out  of  their  income  for  this  purpose."  The  aids  for  marriafe 
became  due  when  the  daughter  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  if  the  kniffht  died  before  tie 
was  married  she  could  recover  the  aids  from  his  executors.  From  hearing  their  pro* 
^rtion  to  those  aids  no  rank  or  profession  was  exempted ;  even  the  monasteries,  taU  the 
time  of  their  dissolution,  contributed  to  the  knighting  of  their  founder's  male  heir  (of 
whom  their  lands  were  holden)  and  the  marriage  of  his  female  descendants." 

The  amount  of  the  aids  for  knightage  and  marriage  of  the  lord's  son  and  danghtar 
were  restricted  by  the  act  1st  Edward  I.  to  20s.  for  a  knightfs  fee,  and  to  20s.  for  every 
£20  value  of  socage  land.  This  last  species  of  tenure  derived  its  name  from  the  toeJk  (or 
lole)  of  the  plough;  socage  tenure  was  the  condition  of  holding  land  to  plough  it,  aad 
to  plough  the  lord's  land  as  rent.  The  aid  for  ransom  necessarily  varied  according  t» 
exigencies ;  indeed,  the  aids  varied  both  before  and  after  the  act  of  Edward  I. :  the  rah 
was  the  power  of  the  lord  to  exact,  and  the  ability  of  the  feudal  tenant  to  pay.  **  Aids,* 
says  the  Political  Dictionaij,"  **  is  a  general  name  for  the  extraordinary  granu  which 
are  made  bv  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Crown  for  various  purposes.  In  this  sense 
aids,  snbsidies,  and  the  modern  term  supplies,  are  the  same  thing.  The  aids  (of  the 
feudal  tenures)  were  the  origin  of  the  modem  system  of  taxation." 
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Htli^z  were  the  next  burdens  incident  to  the  fendal  tenure.  Theee  were  flneijpaid 
to  the  lord  for  taking  up  the  estates  which  were  lapsed  or  fallen  In  by  the  death  of  Ae 
last  tenants.  **  Though  reliefs  had  their  origin  while  feuds  were  only  life  estates,  yet 
they  continued  after  feuds  became  hereditary,  and  were,  therefore,  looked  upon  yery 
justly  as  one  of  the  greatest  grierances  of  tenure,  especially  when  at  first  they  were 
merely  arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord;  so  that  if  he  pleased  to  demand  an 
exorbitant  relief,  it  was  in  effect  to  disinherit  the  heir.** — (TTrtp^t,  99.]) 

The  English  ill  brooked  this  consequence  of  their  new  adopted  policy,  and  therefore 
William  the  Conqueror  by  his  law  a»cerUti'Md  the  relief  by  directing  (in  imitation  of 
the  Danish  heriots)  that  a  certain  quantity  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war  should  be 
paid  by  the  earls,  barons,  and  yayasours  respectiyely ;  and  if  the  latter  had  no  arms  they 
should  pay  100s.  William  Rufus  broke  through  this  composition,  and  again  demanded 
arbitrary  uncertain  reliefs  as  due  bj  the  feudal  laws,  thereby  in  effect  compelling  eyery 
heir  to  new  purchase  or  redeem  his  land ;  but  his  brother,  Henry  I.,  by  the  charter 
before  mentioned,  restored  his  father's  law,  and  ordained  that  the  relief  to  be  paid 
should  be  according  to  the  law  so  established,  and  not  an  arbitrary  redemption.  But 
aftorwards,  by  an  ordinance  in  27th  Henry  II.,  called  the  assize  of  arms,  it  was  proyided 
that  eyery  man's  armour  should  descend  to  his  heir,  /or  defence  of  the  realm ;  and  it 
thereby  became  impracticable  to  pay  these  acknowledgments  in  arms,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  the  composition  was  uniyersally  accepted  of  100s.  for  eyeij 
knight's  fee.  But  this  relief  was  only  then  payable  if  the  heir,  at  the  death  of  his 
ancestor t  had  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years." ~  (G2anviUe,  LytUeUm^ 
BlacJutonei  dtc.) 

But  why  was  it  only  payable  by  the  heir  of  full  age  ?  Because  eyery  minor  became 
the  ward  of  the  lord  superior,  and  the  estate  went  to  the  lord  until  the  attainment  of 
full  age.  In  the  case  oi  those  who  held  knights'  fees  immediately  from  the  king,  one 
year's  profits  of  the  fee  of  land  was  paid  after  the  attainment  of  majority.  The  right  of 
the  king  (or  state^  to  this  tax  upon  land  was  called  primer  seisin. 

The  next  condition  on  which  land  was  granted  to  private  persons  was|>ri'mer  seisin. 
This  was  only  incident  to  the  kin^*s  tenants  in  capite  (nolding  in  chief,  with  no 
intermediate  lord).  It  was  a  right  which  the  king  had  when  any  of  his  tenants  in  capite 
died  seized  of  (possessed  of)  a  knight^s-fee  to  receiye  of  the  heir  (proyided  he  were  of 
full  age)  one  whole  year's  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were  in  immediate  possession,  and 
hidf  a  year's  profits  if  the  lands  were  in  reyersion,  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life. — (Coke 
on  Lyttleton.) 

**This,"  says  Blackstone,  "seems  to  be  little  more  than  an  additional  relief,  but 
grounded  upon  this  feudal  reason — that  by  the  ancient  law  of  feuds,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  a  yassal,  the  superior  was  entitled  to  enter  and  take  seisin,  or  possession  of 
the  land,  by  way  of  protection  against  intruders,  till  the  heir  appeared  to  claim  it  and 
receiye  inyestiture,  during  which  mtenral  the  lord  was  entitled  to  take  the  profits ;  and 
unless  the  heir  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  was,  by  the  strict  law,  a  forfeiture. 
This  practice,  howeyer,  seems  not  to  have  long  obtained  in  England,  if  eyer,  with  regard 
to  tenure  under  inferior  lords ;  but  as  to  the  king's  tenures  in  capite,  the  prima  se&ina 
was  expressly  declared  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II.  to  belong  to  the  king  by  pre- 
rogatiye  in  contradistinction  to  other  lords.  The  king  was  entitled  to  enter  and  receiye 
the  whole  profits  of  the  land  till  livery  was  sued,  which  suit  being  commonly  made  yriihin 
a  year  and  a  day  next  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  in  pursuance  of  the  strict  feudal  rule, 
therefore,  the  king  used  to  take  as  an  average  the  first  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  one  year's 
profits  of  the  land ;  and  this,  afterwards,  gave  a  handle  to  the  popes,  who  claimed  to  be 
feudal  lords  of  the  church,  to  claim  in  like  manner  from  every  clergyman  in  England  the 
first  year's  profits  of  his  hene^ce.**— Commentaries,  Book  IL,  chap  5. 

Kext  came  wardships.  The  foregoing  payments  were  only  due  if  the  heir  were  of  full 
age.  If  under  twenty-one,  being  a  male,  or  fourteen,  being  a  female,  the  lord  was  en- 
titled to  the  wardship  of  the  heir,  and  was  called  the  guardian  in  chivalry.  This 
consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  such  heir  without  any  account 
of  the  profits  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males ;  *'  for  the  law  supposed  the  heir-male 
unable  to  perform  knight  service  till  twenty-one ;  but  as  for  the  female,  she  was  supposed 
capable  at  fourteen  to  marry,  and  then  her  husband  might  perform  service." 

Observe  how  directly  every  arrangement  had  service  (defence  of  the  country,  the 
commonweal  of  the  state)  in  view  in  the  disposal  of  the  land ;  the  female  heir  could 
legally  marry  at  fourteen,  not  that  she  might  enjoy  property,  not  because  the  *'  rights  of 
property"  were  all  paramount,  but  that  her  husband  might  perform  service  far  the  state.** 
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"  The  lord,  therefore,  had  do  wardship  if  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor  the  heir-male 
was  at  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  heir-female  of  fourteen ;  yet,  if  she  was  then 
under  fourteen,  and  the  lord  once  had  her  in  ward,  he  might  keep  her  so  till  sixteen,  by 
yirtae  of  the  statute  3rd  Edward  I.,  the  two  additional  years  being  eiven  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  no  other  reason  but  merely  to  benefit  the  lord.  *  *  The  wardship  of 
the  land,  or  custody  of  the  feud,  was  retained  by  the  lord  that  he  mighty  out  of  the 
profits  thereof,  provide  a  Jit  person  to  supply  the  infanVs  services  till  he  should  be 
of  a?e  to  perform  them  himself.  And  if  we  consider  the  feud  in  its  original  import  as 
a  stipend,  fee^  or  reward  fob  acttjal  sbbvick,  it  could  not  be  hard  that  the  lord 
should  withhold  the  stipend  so  long  as  the  serTice  was  suspended.'* — (Blaekstone.) 

In  process  of  time  the  service,  or  a  tax  to  pay  for  its  performance,  was  shifted  from 
land  to  trade  and  industry  ;  and  the  **  stipend,  fee,  or  reward,"  granted  for  services,  not 
now  performed  by  the  landowners,  still  remain  with  those  who,  as  a  class,  have  had  the 
legislative  power  to  place  the  burden  of  such  services  elsewhere. 

'  "  When  the  male  heir  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  heir-female  at  sixteen, 
they  might  sue  out  their  livery  or  ousterlemain — that  is,  the  delivery  of  their  lands  out 
of  their  guardian's  hands.  For  this  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  namely,  half  a 
year's  profit  of  the  land,  thouj?h  this  seems  expressly  contrary  to  magrui  charta,  *  * 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  profits  that  arose  to  the  Crown  by  those  first  fruits  of  tenure, 
and  to  grant  the  heir  his  livery,  the  itinerant  justices,  or  justices  in  eyre,  had  it  formerly 
in  charge  to  make  inquisition  concerning  them  by  a  jury  of  the  county,  commonly  callea 
an  inquisitio  post  mortem^  which  was  instituted  to  inquire  at  the  death  of  any  man  of 
fortune  the  value  of  his  estate,  the  tenure  by  which  it  was  holden,  and  who  and  of  what 
age  his  heir  was ;  thereby  to  ascertain  the  relief  and  value  of  the  primer  seisin^  or  the 
wardship,  and  livery  to  the  king  accruing  thereon,  a  manner  of  proceeding  that  came  in 
process  of  time  to  be  greatly  abused,  and  at  length  an  intolerable  grievance,  it  being 
one  of  the  accusations  against  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  wicked  engines  of  Henry  YII., 
that  by  colour  of  false  inquisitions  they  compelled  many  persons  to  sue  out  livery  from 
the  Crown  who  by  no  means  were  tenants  thereunto.  And  afterwards  a  court  of  wards 
and  liveries  was  erected  for  conducting  the  same  inquiries  in  a  more  solemn  and  legal 
manner."— fCoAfe.  J 

*'  When  the  heir  thus  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  held  a  knight's-fee  in  eapite  under 
the  crown,  he  was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthqpd,  and  was  compellable  to  take  it 
upon  him,  or  else  pay  a  fine  to  the  king ;  for,  in  those  heroical  times,  no  person  was 
qualified  for  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry  who  had  not  received  this  order,  which  was 
conferred  with  much  preparation  and  solemnity.  *  *  •  Xhis  prerogative  of 
compelling  the  king's  vassals  to  pay  a  fine  (we  at  present  quote  Blaekstone,  but  hord 
Coke  says  this  prerogative  was  not  confined  to  the  king's  vassals),  was  expressly 
recognised  in  Parliament  by  the  statute  de  militibust  1st  Edward  II.,  and  was  exerted 
as  an  exnedient  for  raising  money  of  our  best  princes,  particularly  by  Edward  VI.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  yet  was  the  occasion  of  heavy  murmurs  when  exerted  by  Charles  I., 
among  whose  many  misfortunes  it  was  that  neither  himself  nor  his  people  seemed  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  arbitrary  stretch  and  the  legal  exertion  of  prerogative. 
However,  among  the  other  conces^sions  made  by  that  unhappy  prince  before  the  fstal 
recourse  to  arm?,  he  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  this  undoubted  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  it  was  accordingly  abolished  by  statute  16  Car.  L,  c.  20." 

Marriage  was  the  next  burden  attached  to  a  tenement  of  land.   This  was  called  the 

right  of  marriage  as  contradistinguished  from  matrimony.*'  The  guardian  had  the 
power  of  tendering  the  ward  a  suitable  match  "  without  disparagement  (or  inequality), 
which,  if  the  infants,  male  or  female,  refused,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marria^ 
to  their  guardian — that  is,  so  much  as  a  iury  would  assess,  or  any  one  would  bond  /i^ 
give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an  alliance ! "  -  If  the  infants  married  themselves 
without  the  guardian's  consent,  they  forfeited  double  the  value — "  that  is,*'  says  Coke, 
"  after  a  suitable  match  had  been  tendered  by  the  lord.  In  the  case  of  a  tender  and 
refusal,  and  no  marriage  elsewhere,  the  lord  had  the  single  value."  Female  heirs  were 
not  subject  to  the  double  value. 

**Thi9,"  remarks  Blaekstone,  '^seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 
our  ancient  tenures.  There  were,  indeed;  substantial  reasons  why  the  lord  should  have 
the  restraint  and  control  of  the  ward's  marriage,  especially  his  female  ward ;  because  of 
their  tender  years,  and  the  danger  of  such  female  ward's  intermarrying  with  the  lord's 
enemy,"  (might  not  peace  and  friendship  have  followed?)  **but  no  tolerable  pretence 
could  be  assigned  why  the  lord  should  have  the  sale  or  value  of  the  marriage."  The 
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reason  was,  that  the  lord  had  power  to  lery  money  by  the  pretence  of  proTiding  against 
his  enemy  or  the  oountry's  enemy ;  and  then,  as  now,  it  was  the  interest  of  persons  tiins 
piiTileged  to  disconrage  the  harmonies  ot  human  natore,  which  snbdue  enmities,  which 
promote  peace,  and  make  taxes  little,  or  at  all  events  less  necessary,  and,  instead,  to 
enlace  the  taxes  for  the  defence  of  the  country." 

'*  la  the  often-recited  charter  of  Henry  I.,  he  engages  for  the  fiitare  to  take  nothing 
for  his  consent "  (to  the  marriage  of  the  female  watds).  But  this  among  other  parts 
of  that  charter  being  disregarded,  and  guardians  still  continuing  to  dispose  of  their  wards 
in  a  Ycry  arbitrary,  unequal  manner,  it  was  provided  by  King  John's  great  charter,  that 
heirs  should  be  married  without  disparagement,  the  next  of  kin  having  previous  notice 
of  the  contract.  But  these  provisions  m  behalf  of  the  relations  were  omitted  in  the 
charter  of  Henr^  lli:'^(Black8Ume.) 

From  an  ambigtdty  of  expression  in  this  last  charter,  the  kings  and  lords  afterwards 
'*  claimed  the  marriage  "  of  male  as  well  as  of  female  heirs ;  "  and  afterwards  the  right 
of  selling  the  ward  lo  marriage,  or  else  reserving  the  value  of  it  (the  marriage),  was 
expressly  declared  by  the  statute  of  Merton  (20th  Henry  III.)  which  is  the  first  direct 
mention  of  it  which  I  have  met  with  in  our  own  or  any  other  law." — {Ibid,) 

L^eton,  to  show  how  fruitful  those  wardships  and  marriages  were  to  the  Crown, 
mentions  rarious  instances,  of  which  the  following  are  two ^ohn,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
gaye  Henry  III.  3,000  marks  to  have  the  marriage  of  Bichard  de  Clare  for  the  benefit 
of  Matilda,  his  eldest  daughter.  Simon  de  Montrord  gave  the  same  King  10,000  marks 
to  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de  Unfranville,  with  the  heir's 
maiTia|[e,  a  sum  equivalent  to  £100,000  at  present 

This  guardianship,"  says  Lord  Coke,  being  deemed  more  an  interest  for  the  profit 
of  the  guardian  than  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  ward,  was  saleable  and  transferable 
like  the  ordinary  subjects  of  property,  to  the  best  bidder,  and  if  not  disposed  of,  was 
transmissible  to  the  lord's  personal  representatives.  Thus  the  custody  of  the  infant's 
person,  as  well  as  the  care  of  his  estate,  might  devolve  upon  the  most  perfect  stranger  to 
the  infant ;  one  prompted  by  every  pecunianr  motive  to  abuse  the  delicate  and  important 
trust  of  education,  without  any  ties  of  blood  or  regard  to  counteract  the  temptations  of 
interest^  or  any  suflicient  authority  to  restrain  him  from  yielding  to  their  influence." 
Upon  which  the  editors  of  Blackstone "  remark: — **One  cannot  read  this  without 
astonishment  that  such  should  continue  to  be  the  condition  of  the  country  till  the  year 
1660,  which,  from  the  extermination  of  these  feudal  oppressions,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  our  law  and  liberty."  Granted;  these  laws  were 
oppressive,  but  they  had  ^own  up  as  conditions  upon  property  to  support  the  state. 
In  efifecting  their  suppression  for  the  benefit  of  personal  freedom,  there  was  the  more 
reason  that  the  holders  of  land  should  give  the  state  an  equivalent.  There  was  an 
imperfect  equivalent  engaged  to  be  paid,  but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  has  fallen  into 
a  fractional  tax  upon  land.  In  Liverpool  it  is  one-ninth  of  a  farthing  in  the  20s.  of 
the  yearly  valuation  of  1848. 

Fines  for  alienation  were  the  next  burdens  which  the  feudal  law  imposed  upon  land ; 
these  were  levied  whenever  the  tenant  found  it  necessary  to  make  over  his  land  to  another, 
**  It  not  being  reasonable  or  allowed  that  a  feudatorj  should  transfer  his  lord's  gift  to 
another,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  to  do  the  service  in  his  own  stead  without  the 
consent  of  the  lord."  By  the  statute  1st  Edward  III.  it  was  settled  that  one-third  of 
the  yearly  value  should  be  paid  (to  the  king)  for  a  licence  of  alienation ;  but  if  the 
tenant  presumed  to  aliene  without  a  licence,  a  roll  year's  value  should  be  paid. 

The  escheat  was  the  last  burden  attaching  to  land  held  by  knight's-fee.  This  was  the 
extinction  of  the  family  of  the  tenant-in-fee,  either  by  natural  or  civil  means.  If  he 
died  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  or  if  his  blood  were  corrupted  and  stained  by  commission 
of  treason  or  felony,  **  whereby  everv  inheritable  quality  was  entirely  blotted  out  and 
abolished." — In  such  cases  the  lands  escheated,  or  fell  back  to  the  lord  of  the  fee — 
that  is,  the  tenure  was  determined  by  breach  of  the  original  condition  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  feudal  donation."  Service  was  the  leading  principle  in  the  grant  of  the 
fee ;  if  iervice  ceased  to  be  rendered  to  the  lord,  through  the  lord  to  the  king,  through 
the  king  to  the  country,  the  fee  at  once  lapsed  and  reverted  to  the  lord,  to  b^  oonfernd 
on  another  who  could  render  the  country  due  service." 

Escuage  was  a  form  in  which  any  of  the  military  services  already  explained,  or  all 
of  them,  were  compounded  for  in  money.  This,  in  time,  grew  into  the  yet  existing 
land-tax,  and  reqmrea  special  and  particular  investigation. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rind  economj  in  the 
expoiditure  of  the  Governpient,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  aiepartments  of  tiie 
public  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revuion  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills* 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation  ;  its  Amount  and  Sources ;  its  Effect  on  the  P)iysical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,.  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden*s  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravaoancb. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI..  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  Evils  of  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Post-ofiBce  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

FtNAMciAL  Reform  Association, 

18,  Hackins  Hey,  Liveipool,  Januatf,  1884. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  m. 

TENUBES  OF  LAND  (Concluded). 

In  oontinnstion  of  the  land  tenureB  by  military  servioe  we  arriye  at  eteuage^  from  a 
Nonnan-Frenoh  word,  lignifVing  payment  of  money. 

The  military  aerrioes  which  land  was  held,  whether  by  knight^ihiTalry  or  grand- 
aargeanty,  were  all  personal  and  nneertain  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration.  Being 
tronbleaome  in  many  respects,  the  tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  them ;  firsC 
Inr  sending  others  in  their  stead,  and  subsequently  making  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  in  Uen 
of  them.  This  peouniaiy  satiifiction  at  last  came  to  be  leyied  by  assessments  at  so  much 
for  eyery  knigh(?s  fee.  The  first  time  this  pecuniary  compensation  was  taken  seems  to 
hsre  been  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  II.,  on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Toulouse,  but  it 
soon  became  so  nniyersal  that  personal  attendance  fell  into  disuse. 

Hence,*'  says  Blackstone,  we  find  in  our  ancient  histories,  that  from  this  period, 
wken  our  kings  went  to  war  they  leyied  scutages  {^seutage^  from  the  Latin ;  etcuage^ 
French ;  pecuniary  tax,  English)  on  their  tenants — that  is,  on  all  the  landholders  of  the 
kingdom— to  defray  their  expenses  and  to  hire  troops ;  and  these  assessments  were  made 
arbitrarily  and  at  the  king's  pleasure;  which  prerogatiye  being  great]]|r  abused  by  his 
sooeessors,  it  became  matter  of  national  clamour ;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  consent, 
by  his  Magna  Charta^  that  no  scutage  should  be  imposed  without  consent  of  Parliament. 
But  this  clause  was  omitted  in  his  son  Henry  IIi.'s  charter,  where  we  only  find  that 
acntages,  or  escnage,  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry 
n. — that  is,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner.  Tet  afterwards,  \xj  statute  25  Edward 
I.,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it  was  again  provided  that  the  kin^  should  take  no 
aids  or  taike  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm ;  hence  it  was  held,  in  our  old  books, 
that  escuage,  or  soutage,  could  not  be  leyied  but  by  consent  of  Parliament ;  such  scutages 
being,  indeed,  the  groundwork  of  all  succeeding  subsidiea,  and  the  land-tax  of  later 
times."*— Coiiifii«ntari«s,  Book  IL,  chap.  5. 

Thna  we  haye  it  suflleiently  proyed  that  the  origin  of  priyate  property  in  land  was 
aeryiee  to  the  state,  and  that  the  military  serrice  was  commuted  for  a  money-tax,  else 
property  in  land  oeased  in  the  tenant  and  reyerted  to  the  state  for  defence  of  the  country. 

iut  as  there  were  other  than  military  tenures,  it  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  them ;  for 
in  them  we  shall  also  see  priyate  property  in  land  created  only  on  condition  of  doinir 
aeryiee  to  the  state  in  person  of  the  king,  or  other  superior  lords.  Those  seryicea  we  shaS 
also  see  to  haye  been  commuted  for  money  payments.  They  were  seyeral  in  degree,  but 
all  resolyed  into  the  ffcneral  term  socage,  a  bondage  to  plough  or  otherwise  cultiyate  the 
land  of  the  superior  lord,  the  kbg,  or  state,  to  enable  such  superior  the  better  to  deyote 
himself  for  the  defence  or  other  eervice  of  the  kingdom. 

Socage,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  was  more  early,  because  more  easily  commuted  into 
a  money-tax  than  the  milituy  tenure  of  personal  serrice.  The  position  of  those  tenants 
who  held  by  socage  was  so  enriable  compared  with  that  of  the  military  tenants,  that  the 
latter  were  happy  to  become  eocage  tenants  whenever  they  could  effect  the  transfer,  even 
though  deffraaedin  society  by  so  doing.  Hence  eoeage  tenure  became  the  most  common 
of  all.  There  was  free  socage  and  vulein  socage;  the  former  honourable,  to  do  serrice 
by  deputy,  or  free  from  the  necessity  of**  base  **  serrice ;  the  latter  a  liability  to  perform 
the  meanest  personal  oiBces.  Nearly  all  handicrafts  were  at  first  *'  base "  serrices. 
Socage  came  in  time  to  express  any  kind  of  tenure  which  was  certain. 

Petit  sergeantu  was  one  of  its  varieties ;  rach  as  the  holding  of  land  on  the  terms  of 
Miying  some  implement  of  war  or  other  certuk  thing  to  the  king.  This  is  diatingutshed 
mnn  grand  sergeemty,  which  inrolved  military  and  personal  serrice.  The  tenure  of  both 
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grand  and  petit  sergeanty  still  in  part  snrviTes ;  as  that  which  embraces  jMrsonal  attendance 
on  the  sovereign  at  the  coronation  <^r  great  public  occasions,  a  service  rery  willingly 
rendered  i|ow-^-days.  But  those  portions  of  the  tenure  which  are  implied  in  the  gimi 
military  service,  and  in  the  petit  base  service,  were  commuted  for  a  money  payment ;  so 
that  he  who  holds  his  land,  be  he  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  sergeant,  or  Mr.  Dymock, 
the  champion,  and  pays  not  the  commutation  tax  (which  neither  do),  have  no  good  legal 
title  to  their  estates,  though  they  do  attend  on  the  sovereign  on  great  occasions  when 
required. 

BurgcLge  tenure  was  a  form  of  socage  which  has  given  rise  to  controversy ;  for,  saj 
^me,  if  socage  mean  plough  service,  how  can  it  apply  to  the  land  on  which  a  house  is 
n>uilt  within  a  walled  town?  But  socage  was  the  first  tenure  to  be  rendered  certain  into 
a  money-tax,  and  burgage  was  called  socage  because  held  for  a  certain  fixed  money  pay- 
ment. Borough  English  was  a  form  of  the  burgage  tenure  under  which  property 
descended  to  the  youngest  and  not  to  the  eldest  son ;  the  reason  bein?,  according  to  some» 
that  on  those  lands  where  borough  English  prevailed,  the  lord  had  the  right  of  lying 
with  the  tenant's  wife  on  the  wedding  night ;  and  that,  '*  therefore,"  says  Blackatone^ 
"  the  tenement  descended  not  to  the  eldest  but  to  the  youngest  son,  who  was  more  certainly 
the  offspring  of  the  tenant.  But,'*  continues  he,  I  cannot  learn  that  ever  this  custom 
prevailed  in  England^  though  it  certainly  did  in  Scotland  till  abolished  by  Malcolm  III.'* 

But  Blackstone's  information  seems  to  have  been  limited  on  this  question.  The  manors 
of  Ford,  Cumdower,  Wem,  and  Loppington,  in  Staffordshire;  of  Bishop  Hamptoot 
Herefordshire;  of  Havenham,  Sussex;  of  Maiden,  Essex;  Skidby,  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  several  others,  are  held  bj  this  tenure,  or  were  before  it  was  commuted 
for  a  money  tax,  which  tax  has  long  remained  in  arrear. 

"  Other  special  customs  there  are  in  different  burgage  tenures ;  as  that,  in  some,  the  wiib 
shall  be  endowed  of  aU  her  husband's  tenements,  and  not  of  the  third  part  onlv,  as  at 
common  law ;  and  that  in  others  a  man  might  dispose  of  his  tenements  by  will,  which,  in 
general,  was  not  permitted  after  the  conquest  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.** — Commentariet^ 
Booh  n. 

Gavelkind  was  another  species  of  free  socage.  Several  estates  of  land  are  still  held 
on  this  tenui*e,  particularlv  in  Kent.  It  is  supposed  that  before  the  Norman  oonqneat 
gavelkind  was  the  general  custom  of  the  realm.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  are,  that  the 
tenant  is  of  age,  and  entitled  to  alienate  the  land,  at  fifteen  years  old ;  that  the  estate 
does  not  escheat  to  the  Crown  on  conviction  for  felony  or  attainder ;  the  father  may  be 
hanged,  but  the  son  succeeds— hence  their  motto,  **  the  father  to  the  bough,  tiie  son  to 
the  plough."  In  most  places  the  owner  could  devise  the  estate  by  wiU  before  the  law  for 
that  end  was  made.  The  lands  descend  (if  there  be  no  will)  not  to  the  eldest,  youngest^ 
or  any  one  son,  but  to  all  the  sons  together. 

The  tenure  by  socage,  besides  the  certain  fixed  payments  to  which  it  was  commuted, 
still  remained  liable,  Tike  knight  service,  to  aids  for  knighting  the  son  or  marrying  the 
lord's  daughter.  These  were  abolished  by  the  statute  12th  Charles  II.,  when  Ute  exciae 
was  granted  on  beer  instead. 

Beliefs  were  abo  naid  by  socaee  tenure.  The  relief  under  military  tenure  (a  payment 
by  the  successor  to  tne  land  on  death  of  former  tenant)  was  £5,  or  one  quarter  of  the 
supposed  value  of  the  land ;  but  by  socage  tenure  it  was  one  year's  additional  rent ;  and 
by  the  latter  it  was  due  whether  the  heir  were  of  full  age  or  not,  whereas  in  the  former 
it  was  only  due  if  the  heir  were  of  full  age ;  but  in  socage  tbe  king  had  no  wardship,  as 
in  the  other.  This  reliefs  of  one  year's  rent  payable  to  uie  Crown,  or  public  treasury, 
by  the  heir,  was  reserved  by  the  12th  Chanes  II.,  and  Blaokstone  says  is  stiUdue  at 
common  law.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  abrogated  by  any  statute  since  Blaekstone^e 
time.  Bo  that  besides  the  legacy  duty,  which  should  of 'right  be  paid  by  the  heirs  of 
landed  estates,  but  is  not,  there  is  this  year's  additional  rent  payable  to  the  Crown  by 
heirs  to  land  held  on  socsge  tenure.  But  as  the  law  says  additional,  or  double  rent  Ibr 
one  year,  we  ask  where  is  the  single  rent  paid  to  the  Crown,  or  State? 

Marriage^  like  wardship,  did  not  yield  a  revenue  to  the  lord  or  king  as  under  military 
tenure.  The  ward  could  marry  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  if  the  guardian  married  him 
younger  he  was  bound  to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  when  the  waid  became  of 
age. 

Fines  for  alienation  (sale  of  lands)  wer^due  to  the  king  under  socage  tenure,  but  wve 
abrogated  by  the  12th  Charles  II.,  and  transferred  to  an  excise  on  beer. 
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Bseheats  were  the  right  of  the  Crown  (and  remain)  in  socage  as  in  military  tenure, 
except  in  cases  of  gavelkind^  as  already  explained ;  bat  if  the  estate  in  gavelkind  become 
escheated  for  want  of  heirs,  it  also  falls  to  the  Grown. 

At  the  restoration,  1660,  all  military  tenures  were  conrerted  into  free  and  common 


The  modem  copyhold  tenure  arose  out  of  villein  socage.  Its  name  came  from  "  copy 
of  court  roll,"  the  roll  kept  in  the  lord's  manor  court.  Manors  were  of  this  kind :  tne 
lord  reeenred  for  himself  as  much  land  around  his  dwelling  as  his  Tilleins  could  cultirate 
or  his  retinue  might  require ;  the  rest  he  granted  on  the  tenures  already  described, 
military  and  free  socage,  which  was.c^led  hook  land^  because  the  tenure  was  written  in 
a  book.  Other  land  was  called  folk  land,  because  occupied  by  the  common  folk ;  the 
rest  was  called  the  lord*$  waste.  From  the  folk  land  the  occupiers  were  latterly  remored 
at  the  will  of  the  lord.  But  in  the  Saxon  times  folk  land  was  held  to  be  inalienable  from 
the  common  folk ;  it  was,  as  the  name  signifies,  the  people's  land.  More  recently,  in  the 
feudal  era,  these  common  folk  "  were  called  viUeina,  and  were  transferred  with  the  land 
as  goods  and  chattels.  It  is  uncertain  from  whence  the  term  viUein  came ;  but  it  implied 
personal  bondage.  In  process  of  time,  by  aid  of  the  clergy  and  otherwise,  TiUeins  gained 
their  freedom,  many  of  whom  still  remained  on  the  land,  which  had  at  first  been  given  for 
a  subsistence  to  bondmen.  Different  lords  had  different  customs  in  their  manor  courts ; 
but  each  of  the  folk  occupying  folk  land,  when  set  free  personally,  were  required  to  inscribe 
their  adhesion  to  the  customs  of  the  manor,  in  presence  of  the  steward,  upon  a  copy 
of  the  court  roll,  and  so  in  time  were  called  copyholders.  **  Thus,"  says  Lord  Coke, 
oopyhold  tenures,  although  Tery  meanly  descenaed,  yet  come  of  an  ancient  house." 
Blaekstone  says,  copyholders  are  in  truth  no  other  but  Tilleins,  who  by  a  long  series  of 
immemorial  encroachments  on  the  lord,  haye  at  last  established  a  customary  right  to  those 
estates  which  before  were  held  absolutely  at  the  lord's  will :  which  affords  a  yery  substantial 
reason  for  the  great  rariety  of  customs  that  preyail  in  different  manors  with  regard  both 
to  the  descent  of  the  estates  and  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  tenants." 

Another  species  of  tenure  resembling  copyhold,  in  so  far  as  property  held  under  it  can 
only  be  sold  b^  the  holder  resigning  it  to  the  lord,  and  by  the  lord  granting  it  out  again, 
was  that  of  vtUein  socage,  it  seems  to  haye  had  its  origin  in  the  king's  ploughmen, 
who  specially  ploughed  his  land.  Unlike  free  socage  and  military  tenure,  it  was  not 
enfranchised  by  the  12th  Charles  II.,  but,  like  copyhold,  remains  liable  to  all  the  fines, 
reliefe,  and  so  forth,  which  were  once  paid  under  military  and  free  socage,  as  already 
explained.  , 

There  remains  one  other  teimret  frankalmoign,  or  free  alms.  This  is  ecclesiastical ; 
it  IB  where  a  religious  corporation  hold  land  of  a  donor,  bequeathed  to  them  and  successors 
for  ever.  The  senrioe  rendered  for  such  lands  was  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  dead 
or  aliye. 

Tenure,  by  **  divine  service,  was  of  a  higher  and  more  exalted  nature."  This  was  the 
tentire  by  which  the  ancient  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held  their  lands,  and  by 
which  the  parochial  clergy  and  most  of  the  charitable  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  hold 
them  at  this  day.  The  repair  of  highways,  building  of  castles,  and  repelling  of  invasion, 
were  the  only  contributions  to  which  land  held  on  nraukalmoign  was  liable.  Tenure  bu 
divine  service  was  that  which  enjoined  a  certain  number  of  masses  or  prayers  to  be  said, 
and  which,  unperformed,  left  the  lord  at  liberty  to  come  in  and  distrain.  But  frank- 
almoign differs  in  so  far  as  the  holders  of  the  land  are  free  to  give  or  withhold  public 
religious  service ;  they  are  only  expected  to  say  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  donor. 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  various  tenures  upon  which  land  was  or  still  is  held,  the 
aasootation  will  now  give  a  summary  of  the  taxes  levied  under  those  tenures. 

The  first  historically  known  tax  was  levied  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  from  1000 
to  1013,  called  VanegeU^  a  subsidy  to  pay  the  Danes  (who  had  invaded  the  country)  to 
go  away.  Naturally,  when  they  found  the  English  soft  enough  to  yield  to  this  payment, 
they  returned.  Ag^in  they  were  jpaid  to  ^o  away,  and  again  they  returned.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  no  backwardness  in  drawing  taxes,  with  or  without  a  right  to  them,  so 
long  as  the  Saxon  consented  to  pay. 


A  sammary  of  the  taxes  levied  in  England,  so  far  as  recorded  in  history,  presents  U8 
with  some  curious  and  instructive  facts. 


SECTION  IV. 
TAXES  LEVIED  FROM  THE  TEAR  991  to  1399. 
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The  Danegelt  was  levied  first  in  the  reign  of  EtheW  II. ;  in  991,  £10,000 ;  in  999, 
£30,000 ;  in  1003,  £36,000 ;  in  1012,  £48,000.  These  sums  failed  in  their  pnrpote ; 
the  Danes  returned  to,  and  remained  in  England ;  the  Ens^lish  kinj^  left  the  country,  to 
the  grief  of  his  subjects.  Afterwards  (1014)  he  returned,  to  their  great  joy ;  but  he 
began  to  tax  them  for  his  own  avarice,  and  incited  them  to  indignation,  almost  to  a 
preference  of  the  Danes. 

1017.  Cannte,  the  Dane,  was  king.  He  exacted  a  sam  of  £100,000  in  one  year  to 
pay  his  Danish  troops.  In  1018,  £82,000  was  raised,  whereof  the  land-tax  paid  by  the 
city  of  London  was  £11,000. 

1039.  A  heavy  tax,    which  rendered  King  Harold  unpopular.*'  No  fiurther  particulars. 

1040.  Hardacanute,  a  Dane,  was  king.  A  heavy  tax  was  impoeed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

1041.  A  second  tax,  amounting  to  £29,029,  and  another  to  £11,048.  which  occasioned 
an  insurrection  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  collectors  (November  12th)  were  killed ;  the 
county  laid  waste  by  the  king  as  a  punishment. 

1051.  The  Danegelt,  after  having  been  paid  for  thirty-eight  vears,  and  which  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  was  remitted  by  Edward  the  Oonfeasor,  who  was 
now  king. 

Harold,  the  successor  of  the  Confessor,  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  taxes. 

William  I.,  the  Conqueror,  successor  of  Harold,  became  sovereign  in  1066;  died, 
1087.  He  held,  as  crown  lands,  1,422  manors,  besides  many  farms  and  lands  in  Middle- 
sex, ShroDshire,  and  Rutlandshire.  He  laid  waste  the  country  for  an  extent  of  thirty 
miles  in  Hampshire  as  a  hunting  ground,  and  called  it  The  New  Forest  His  fixed 
annual  income,  exclusive  of  fines,  escheats,  reliefs,  and  other  casual  profits,  was  computed 
at  £400,000.  A  pound  in  that  age  contained  three  times  the  weight  of  silver  that  it 
does  now,  and  the  same  weight  of  silver  would  then  pu^hase  near  ten  times  more  of  Uie 
necessaries  of  life.  His  revenue,  therefore,  was  equal  to  nine  or  ten  millions  of  present 
money.  He  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to  support;  the  former  being  only  an  oooasional 
expense,  and  the  latter  was  formed  and  supported  by  his  military  vassals.  The  Dan^^t 
was  re-imposed  by  him  in  1068. 

William  Rufus  was  king  from  1087  to  1100.  In  1089  a  new  survey  of  England  was 
made,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed,  which  created  great  disturbances.  Another  in  1098 ; 
all  in  addition  to  the  enormous  Crown  property. 

Henry  I.  was  king  trom  1100  to  1135.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  he  set  a  sum 
upon  every  parish  church,  and  compelled  the  incumbent  to  redeem  his  church.  He  had, 
also,  during  his  whole  reign,  a  tax  of  12d.  upon  every  hide  (140  acres)  of  land.  In 
1107,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  he  revived  the  odious  tax  of  Danegelt,  and  was 
hated  for  it  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  In  1109  he  imposed  a  tax  of  3s.  upon  every  hide  of 
land  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  raised  £824,000  as  her  portv>n  ;  the 
loyal  power  became  odious  in  consequence. 

Stephen  was  king  firom  1135  to  1154.  Civil  war  all  the  while ;  there  was  no  reg^ar 
taxation;  but  the  contending  parties,  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud  (the  Matilda 
whose  marriage  cost  so  much  in  the  former  reign)  maintained  themselves  by  the  plunder 
of  each  other's  tenants. 

Henry  II.  was  king  from  1154  to  1189.  In  1159  a  war  arose  between  England  and 
France  about  the  town  of  Toulouse.  It  was  to  purchase  exemption  from  this  expedition 
to  Toulouse  that  the  holders  of  land  by  military  tenure  first  compounded  for  a  seutage 
(pecuniary  tax).  The  invasion  of  Ireland  in  this  reign,  the  murder  of  Thomas  i  Becket. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (for  which  Henry  submitted  to  corporal  punishment,;  the 
<][uarrel8  and  conspiracies  about  that  <}uestionable  lady,  Fair  Rosamond,  fed  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  many  taxes.  For  the  first  time  we  find  moveables,"  as  well  as  land,  to  hare 
been  taxed.  In  the  last  year  of  this  reign  a  tax  was  raised,  for  the  crusade,  of  a  **  tenth 
of  all  the  rents  and  moveables." 

Richard  I.  was  king  from  1189  to  1199.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  September  3« 
when  the  Jews,  who  came  to  pay  the  presents  expected  of  them,  were  murdered,  and 
their  houses  plimdered  ;  so  at  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  York  ;  at  the  latter  place  they  eat 
their  own  throats  rather  than  yield.  The  king  was  privy  to  those  atrocities.  He  sold 
nearly  all  the  Crown  lands  to  prepare  for  the  crusade,  and  said  that,  if  he  could  find  « 
purchaser,  he  would  sell  London  itself.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  there  was  levied  a 
scutage  of  10s.  for  every  knight^s  fee.  In  the  second,  towards  the  expenses  to  the  Holy 
Land,  two  saddle  horses  and  two  sumpter  (baggage  carrying)  horses  were  taken  from 
erery  city ;  of  every  Abbey  one  saddle  and  one  sumpter  horse ;  the  same  of  every  of  the 
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king's  and  the  abbey  maqon.  For  his  ransom,  in  1193,  eyery  knight's  fee  paid  20s. 
the  laity  a  fonrth  of  all  rents ;  some  clergy  the  same  ^  and  a  tenth  of  the  rents  of  all 
other  clergy ;  also  all  the  gold  and  siWer  of  the  churches,  and  all  the  wool  of  that  year 
belonging  to  Cisteroian  monks  and  the  order  of  SempUngham.  His  other  taxes,  after 
being  ransomed,  were  2s.  from  everr  plough-land,  paid  by  the  husbandman  or  occupiers. 
For  his  ezpeditiotf  to  Normandy,  May  12th,  1194,  a  third  part  of  every  knight's  fee ; 
and  all  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  was  demanded,  but  they  compounded  and  paid  money. 
In  April,  1196,  there  were  sedition  and  riots  in  London,  **on  account  of  the  taxes," 
headed  by  William  Fitzosbert ;  the  ringleaders  executed.  In  this  year  one  million  of 
marks  were  raised,  but  it  is  not  recorded  how ;  also  an  aid  of  five  shillings  for  every 
plough  land.  Earls,  barons,  and  knights  paid  for  liberty  of  tournament.  Great  sums 
were  also  raised  by  seizures,  fines  on  renewal  of  charters,  compositions,  and  the  sale  of 
the  demesne  lands. 

John  was  king  from  1199tol216.  A  scutage  of  two  marks  on  every  knight's  fee ; 
the  same  for  licence  to  stay  at  home  from  the  expedition  to  France.  A  seventh  part  of 
all  the  goods  of  earls  and  barons  who  left  him  in  France.  1204,  Parliament  granted 
a  aentage  of  two  and  a-half  marks  on  every  knight's  fee.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
light  ot  voting  supplies  was  conceded  to  Parliament.  In  1205,  John  levied  vast  sums 
apNon  the  earls  and  barons  who  refused  to  follow  him  beyond  sea.  1207,  he  took  a 
thirteenth  part  of  all  moveables  from  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.  1216,  he  levied  upon  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  £140,000.  In  1214,  three  marks  from  every  knight's  lee  who 
was  not  with  him  in  France. 

Henry  IIL  was  king  from  1216  to  1272.  In  1224,  2s.  was  granted  on  every  plough- 
land  by  Parliament,  and  a  fifteenth  on  all  moveables,  on  condition  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  signed  by  the  late  King  John.  It  is  to  be  Qbserved  that  now,  when  the 
barons  had  the  privilege  of  voting  taxes,  they  inclined  to  lay  them  on  plough-lands — on 
the  oocanying  or  industrial  interest,  and  on  tnovedbUs,  rather  than  on  their  own  estates. 
1226,  a  fifteenth  levied  on  the  clergy;  6,000  marks  paid  by  the  city  of  London ;  1230, 
bishops  and  abbots  gave  large  sums;  the  Jews  a  third  of  their  treasure  and  effecU. 
1231,  a  scutage  of  three  marks  on  every  knight's  fee.  1232,  a  fortieth  part  of  all 
moveables.  1235,  a  thirtieth  part  of  moveables,  and  two  marks  for  every  plough-land. 
1337,  a  thirtieth  of  all  moveables.  1242,  three  marks  on  every  knight's  fee.  1244, 
20a.  on  every  knight's  fee  for  marriage  of  king's  daughter;  a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  for  three  years ;  the  nobility  and  knights,  three  marks  on  every  knight's  fee  for 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  1251,  tmree  years,  tenths  of  all  church  revenues.  1254,  a 
twentieth  part  of  lay  revenues  granted  by  Parliament.  Some  other  levies  not  recorded. 

Edward  I.  was  kin^  from  1272  to  1307.  In  1284  an  important  act  passed,  which 
aeeored  the  transmission  of  estates  through  different  generations  of  the  same  family, 
(beeame  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeniture,)  though  the  object  of  the  barons  was  only 
to  secure  their  own  reversionary  rights  by  narrowing  the  power  of  alienation  or  escheat 
to  the  Crown  on  failure  of  heirs.  Kext  year,  1285,  the  charter  of  London  city  uken 
away,  beeanse  the  mayor,  George  Brooksby,  gave  licence  to  bakers  to  sell  bread  short  of 
weight;  the  charter  restored  on  payment  of  heavy  fines  to  the  king.  May  2,  1286,  the 
Jews  were  all  seized  by  order  of  the  king,  who  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from  them, 
to  the  amount  of  12,000  pounds  weight  of  silver.  In  1290,  subinfeudation  prohibited 
— that  is,  the  creation  of  new  manors  by  inferior  lords.  To  this  day  no  manorial  claim 
is  legal  if  it  did  not  exist  before  1200.  1297,  the  clerg^r  refusing  to  rrant  the  king 
taices  for  his  wars  with  the  Scots  and  French,  he  seized  their  lay  fees  (lands),  whereupon 
they  submitted  and  granted  a  fifth  of  their  goods.  From  the  twenty-second  year  of  this 
reigiiy  1294,  there  has  been  a  continuous  succession  of  Parliaments  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  by  a  law  made  August  1, 1297,  as  an  addition  to  Magna  Charta,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  tax  thould  be  levied  tnthijut  content  of  the  knights^  citizens^  and  burgessei 
ageembled  in  Parliament.  The  taxes  levied  after  this  law  were  (1297)  an  eighth  of  the 
laity,  a  tenth  of  the  clergy;  1301,  a  fifteenth  of  the  laity  (all  in  land) ;  1302,  a  fifteenth 
of  all  moveables ;  1304,  a  tollage  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  by  poll,  and  a  fifteenth  of  all 
land ;  1305,  the  thirtieth  penny  of  all  moveables ;  1306,  for  the  knightage  of  the  king's 
ion,  the  clergy  and  laity  granted  a  thirtieth  of  their  moveables,  and  the  tenants  in  demesne 
(the  industrial  working  tenants)  a  twentieth. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  passed  in  this  rei^n,  which  prevented  the  clergy  taking  bequests 
of  land  from  dying  persons,  which  had  been  done  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  price  for  a  promised 
absolution.   Taxes  were  aUo,  for  the  first  time,  levied  in  this  reign  (so  far  as  we  know) 
for  the  institution  of  a  London  police  watch.   Hedges  were  ordered  to  be  cut  on  the  way-  * 
aide,  as  a  part  of  the  same  measure,  the  more  readily  to  expose  the  concealment  of  robbers. 
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Bdward  II.  was  king  from  1307  to  1327.  First  year  the  laity  gave  a  twentieth  of 
moYeables;  seeond  jwt  a  twenty-fifth;  seventh  year,  a  twenbeui;  eig^hth  year,  a 
twentieth.  In  the  ninth  '*  the  citizens,  burgesses,  and  tenants  of  the  ancient  demesne 
gave  a  fifteenth  (of  land).  In  the  fifteenth  year  a  tenth  from  clergy,  Jiobles,  and  knights, 
and  a  sixth  from  citisens,  bnigesses,  and  tenants  in  demesne  (the  working  tenants). 

Edward  III.  was  king  from  1327  to  1377.  This  was  a  warlike  reign  ^  but  it  was  other- 
wise remarkable.  The  power  of  the  Pope  was  absolute,  and  the  English  ParUament  for 
the  first  time  alleged  **that  the  exactions  of  his  holiness  were  a  greater  sonroe  of 
impoTonshment  than  the  wars ;  that  the  taxes  levied  by  him  exoeeded  five  times  those 
levied  by  the  king."  John  Wickliffe  fanned  this  insubordination  to  a  flame.  In  1346, 
Edward,  by  proclamation,  compelled  every  owner  of  land  to  furnish  horsemen  and  arehers 
in  proportion  to  his  estate.  This  was  for  the  expedition  to  France,  famous  in  history  for 
the  battle  of  Gressy,  siege  of  Calais,  heroism  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  &c.  Edward 
required  alio  a  certain  sum  of  ,money  for  every  city  and  borough.  The  Commons 
petitioned  the  king  against  this  ordinanoe  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  issued  withont 
their  consent.  The  king  replied  it  was  a  measure  of  necessity ;  but  the  Commons  repeated 
their  objection,  and  were  so  urgent  in  their  remonstrance,  that  the  king  promised  tfaii 
ordinance  should  not  form  a  preo(Bdent  for  future  exactions.  Fifteenths  or  tenths  (of  Land) 
were  granted  almost  every  year  after  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  began.  In  1340, 
the  tenth  sheaf  of  com,  tenth  fleece  of  wool,  and  tenth  lamb  were  granted,  besides  90,000 
sackk  of  wool.  In  1341,  the  ninth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb.  In  1263,  in  addition  to 
fifteenths  and  tenths  of  land,  a  grant  of  20s.  for  every  sack  of  wool,  and  for  every  300 
wool  fells  exported ;  and  40s.  for  every  last  of  leather.  In  1370,  438.  4d.  upon  every 
sack  of  wool,  and  £4  on  every  last  of  leather  exported,  besides  the  usual  revenue  of  tentlia 
and  fifteenths  of  land.  In  1372,  a  subsidy  of  £50,000,  raised  on  every  parish  propor- 
tionably,  computed  at  £6  16s.  each  parish,  on  an  average  (a  land-tax).  1373,  Parliameat 
granted  2s.  on  every  tun  of  >ine,  and  6d.  in  the  pound  for  all  mercnandise,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  protection  of  merchant  ships  and  foreign  trade.  This  so  &r  as  now  known, 
was  the  original  of  tunnage  and  poundage.  In  1377,  a  poll-tex  of  4d.  on  every  head 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  granted.  Parliament  discontented,  because  "  Alice  Pieia 
wasted  the  king's  money.' '  They  cauied  her  to  be  removed  from  court,  but  her  fasdnatioii 
was  stronger  than  the  Parliament,  and  she  returned.  Lawyers  being  a  mean  sort  of 
people,"  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  this  Parliament.  Hitherto  aH  act  of  Parliament  was  in 
shape  of  a  petition  to  the  king ;  if  granted,  the  petition  was  copied  and  deposited  in. 
Chancery;  out  the  clerks  often  altering  them  in  copying  to  suit  the  king,  unknown  to 
the  Commons,  the  latter  now  insisted  that  the  copies  should  be  made  white  they  were  in 
session,  and  read  to  them  aloud.  Their  imperfect  knowledge  of  financial  stetuties  was 
exemplified  in  the  tax  granted  by  them  in  1371.  It  was  an  aid  of  £50,000,  to  be  raised 
by  a  levy  of  23s.  3d.  on  each  parish,  they  supposing  the  number  of  parishes  in  Rwglti^^ 
to  be  about  45,000.  It  was  found  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  that 
number,  and  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  tax  was  raised.  To  remedy  this  a  new  Parliameiit 
was  summoned  in  June,  which  fixed  the  assessment  at  £5  16s. 

Bichard  II.  was  king  from  1377  to  1399.  The  taxes  of  this  reign  were  the  usual 
revenues  from  land,  15ths  and  half-15ths  on  wool,  wool  fells  (skins  with  wool  on^,  and 
leather,  exported ;  3b.  on  the  tun  of  wine,  and  Is.  per  pound  value  of  merchandise  imported 
in  1387 ;  uie  same  was  granted  next  year.  In  1394  the  same  was  granted  for  three  years. 
But  Uie  most  memorable  tex  of  this  reign  was  a  poll-tax  in  1379,  upon  which  aroae  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion.   The  scale  was  as  follows : — 


A  duke  or  archbishop   633  4 

A  justice  of  either  bench,  or  the  chief  baron   6  0  0 

A  Dishop,  earl,  earl's  widow,  or  the  mayor  of  London   4  0  0 

k  baron,  banneret,  knight,  equal  in  estote  toabanneret  theirwidows, 
aldermen  of  London,  mayors  of  great  towns,  and  sergeants-at- 

law    S  0  0 

A  kniffht,  esquire,  or  great  merchant   10  0 

A  sumcient  merchant    0  IS  4 

An  esquire  or  attomey-at-law   0  6  8 

Others  of  less  estote   0  8  4 

A  married  labourer   0  0  4 

A  single  man  or  woman   0  0  4 


Clergymen  paid,  according  to  their  benefices,  from  40s.  to  2s.  Monks  and  nana  psid 
according  to  the  value  of  the  houses  to  which  they  belonged,  40d.y  20d.,  12d^  or  4d. 
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The  unpopiilarity  of  this  poll-tax,  and  the  inmmotion  which  followed,  haTO  been  often 
quoted  as  arguments  against  direct  taxation,  and  as  evidenoe  in  favour  of  indirect  taxes, 
which  people  sabmit  to  pay  because  they  do  not  know  how  heayy  or  how  disproportionate 
their  share  of  such  tlixes  is.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  insurrection  of  1381  to 
that  poll-tax,  or  the  insurrection  in  Ceylon,  in  1848,  to  Lord  Torrington's  poll-tax,  as 
direct  taxes.  Lord  Torrington's  tax  was  3s.,  or  one  week's  labour,  value  Ss.,  from  eyery 
man,  rich  or  poor.  One  week's  income  from  himself  would  have  been  £192  68.  2d. ;  the 
•  week's  income  of  all  other  highly-paid  men  would  have  been  in.  proportion,  instead  of 
three  ahiUings,  This  was  much  worse  than  the  poll-tax  of  Wat  Tyler's  time ;  but  it  had 
another  element  of  revolt  in  it;  the  Cingalese  priesthood  were  neld  liable  to  pay  it  in 
money  or  perform  the  week's  labour ;  by  their  religion  they  must  neither  touch  work  nor 
possess  property.  It  was  to  them  perdition  to  submit  to  that  tax.  Lord  Torrington  had 
one  of  them  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  executed  in  sacerdotal  vestments.  Other  enormities 
followed,  which  a  committee  of  Parliament  has  been  inquiring  into  for  two  years. 
Extraordinary  disclosures  are  said  to  have  resulted;  but,  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
Association  takes  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  allegation  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  enforce  direct  taxation  in  Ceylon,  in  1848,' which  led  to  the  rebellion  there. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  it  was  direct  ttueation,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  led  to  Wat  Tyler's 
insurrection  in  Bnglaod  in  1381.  Indecent  violence  was  offered  to  Walter's  daughter, 
the  tax-gatherer  alleging  she  was  over  fourteen,  and  liable  to  the  tax.  The  tyler, 
(he  was  **  Walter  the  Tyler  ")  took  his  hammer  and  struck  the  tax-gatherer  dead.  The 
crowd  justified  him.  A  multitude  gathered  into  the  town  of  Deptford,  where  he  resided, 
and  all  their  grievances  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  By  far  the  worst  of  these  were 
the  taxes  payable  to  the  lords  of  manors,  who  prohibited  the  carriage  of  goods  or  passage 
of  travellers  across  their  manors  except  under  heayy  tolls.  The  multitude,  said  to  have 
been  gathered  in  Kent  and  Essex,  but  chiefly  in  Kent,  was  inspirited  by  one  John  Ball, 
an  enthusiast  preacher,  and  by  "Jack  Straw,"  a  more  sensible  person  than  some 
historians  admit.  Their  leading  crj  was,  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was 
then  the  gentleman  ?"  They  committed  many  outrages  in  and  about  London,  killed  the 
nobles,  and  burned  their  palaces,  but  were  at  last  subdued.  They  began  in  May:  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1,500  of  them  were  hanged,  among  whom  were  Jack  Straw  and  Ball  the 
preacher.  The  tvler  was  killed  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  in  Smithfield.  Some 
days  before  the  king  had  appointed  that  place  for  an  interview  with  the  rebels.  Walter 
spoke  as  became  a  man,  (so  say  some ;)  Walworth  called  him  insolent,"  and  stabbed 
him  wiUi  a  dagger.  The  tyler  died,  the  mob  were  dispersed,  Walworth  was  knighted, 
and  the  damr  and  bloody  hand  were  added  as  emblems  of  honour  to  the  eacutcheon  of 
the  city  of  London,  where  they  still  remain. 

SECTION  V. 

TAXES  LEVIED  FROM  THE  YEAB  1399  to  1558. 

Henry  IV.  was  king  from  1399  to  1413.  This  sovereign  had  a  defective  title  to  the 
throne,  which  greatly  favoured  and  increased  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  fourth  son  of  Edward 
III..  Bichard,  just  deceased,  wss  grandson  of  Edward  III.  Henry  of  Lancaster  was 
consequently  the  deceased  king's  cousin.  His  defective  title,"  says  a  historian,  **  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  freouent  insurrections  in  favour  of  Bichard  and  the 
Earl  of  March"  (claiming  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  son  of  Edward  III.,  elder 
than  John  of  Gaunt,)  "  compelled  Henry  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people  through  their 
representatives ;  and  the  men  who  were  originally  deemed  of  no  other  use  than  to  raise 
money,  became,  by  almost  imperceptible  decrees,  a  co-equal  part  of  the  legislature." 
They  are  now  something  more  Uian  a  co-equal  part.  On  the  14th  May,  1405,  the  king 
eaUeid  a  council  of  the  lords  and  desired  an  aid  of  money,  being  ashamed  to  ask  the  Par- 
liament, who  had  lately  granted  him  a  considerable  subsidy.  But  the  lords  flatly  refused 
to  comply  with  his  desires  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Not  that  they  cared  for 
Parliament,  but  it  was  an  excuse  to  withhold  their  money,  and  indirectly  gave  a  high 
power  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  clergy  made  the  same  denial,  and  the  king  du- 
missed  them  with  signs  of  displeasure.  On  the  10th  October,  1406,  Parliament  met  at 
Westminster,  but  as  they  refused  to  vote  supplies,  and  only  passed  an  act  for  the  free- 
dom of  eleetUmt  the  kine  kept  them  assembled  till  they  complied.  This  Parliament  gave 
the  merchants  a  remarkable  commission — that  they,  instead  of  the  king,  should  i^nard  the 
seas  from  May  1  till  Michaelmas,  1406,  and  in  consideration  have  8s.  for  every  tnn  of 
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wine  imported  or  exported,  12d.  in  the  ponnd,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  rabeidy  of  wodli 
and  leather.  In  Janoarj,  1410,  a  Parhament  being  summonM,  the  sherifis  were  ordered 
to  have  no  regard  to  the  majoritj  of  Toioea  at  elecdont,  but  to  return  sneh  members  ai 
would  be  most  snbserrient  to  the  king.  The  Oommons,  howeTor,  petitioned  the  king  to 
pass  an  act  to  punish- sheriffs  who  made  false  returns;  prayed  again  that  part  of  the 
roTenues  of  the  clergy  mig;ht  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
statute  for  burning  heretics  might  be  repealed.  Their  petition  was  rejected.  John 
Bradley,  a  tailor,  was  burned  for  heresy  in  Smithfield,  Prince  Henry  (Shakspeare's 
Prince  Hal)  standing  by.  The  Commons,  considering  his  execution  an  insult  in  face  of 
their  petition  (or  biU,  as  they  would  now  call  it,)  refused  to  grant  supplies,  until  obtained 
by  force  on  the  3rd  of  May.  In  1405,  the  texes  granted  were  so  great  that  Parliament 
ordered  them  not  to  be  recorded.  They  were,  throughout  the  reign  genorallyt  two- 
tonths  or  two-fifteenths  on  land  per  annum,  with  tunnage  and  poundage  on  merehandue. 
In  1401  the  kin^  had  £40,000  from  moTcables  and  occupying  culti?ator8  of  land,  and 
20s.  on  OTerr  knight's  fee,  and  20s.  on  CTery  £20  per  annum  of  land  for  the  marriage 
portion  of  Blanche,  his  daughter. 

Henry  V.  was  kins  from  1413  to  1422.  This  was  the  son  of  the  former  aorereign. 
The  Oommons  granted  the  same  subsidies  as  were  granted  to  Henry  IV.,  and  attempted 
to  obtain  the  application  of  the  Church  lands  to  the  public  use,  but,  except  in  the  ease  of 
some  abbeys  held  hj  aliens,  they  were  not  successful.  Henry  undertaking  the  **  reoovery 
of  his  inheritance*^  in  France,  organised  and  conyeyed  an  armr  thither.  Ita  deeds  at 
Agincourt  were  long  after  the  theme  of  poeto  and  historians.  This  was  the  flret  regu> 
larly-paid  army.  A  duke  had  13s.  4d.  per  day,  an  earl  6s.  8d.,  a  baron  4s.,  an  esquire, 
or  man-at-arms.  Is.,  an  archer  6d.  A  duke  had  fifty  horses,  an  earl  twenty-four,  a  barai 
sixteen,  a  knight  six,  an  esquire  four,  and  an  archer  one.  They  were  furnished  by  the 
contractor,  the  equipment  by  the  king.  Prisoners  belonged  to  the  captors,  and  two-tliirds 
of  the  booty  to  the  men,  the  remaining  third  to  their  IcMers.  The  clergy  and  aU  holden 
of  land  contributed  to  this  expedition  aocordinff  to  their  estate.  Other  expeditions  of  a 
like  kind  were  underteken  in  1418  and  1419.  In  the  latter  the  king  gare  a  oomminoB 
to  John  Louth,  clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  John  Bennet,  mason,  Maidstone,  to  j>resff  a 
sufficient  number  of  masons  to  make  7|000  cannon  balls  in  the  quarries  of  Maidstone 
Heath. 

In  1421  another  expedition  to  France  was  undertaken,  and,  for  the  first  time»  Money 
wa$  borrowed  to  carry  on  war;  but  it  was  borrowed  on  the  personal  responsibilitr  of  * 
the  king,  and  not  by  Parliament.  The  lendeii  were  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  £20,000, 
and  several  of  the  most  noted  men  of  property,*'  not  namea.  The  taxes  in  this  reign 
(1413)  were  two-tenths,  and  two-fifteenths  on  land ;  a  subsidy  on  wool  and  leather;  3s. 
for  every  tun  of  wine  imported,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  merchandise.  1414.  Two-tenths 
and  two-fifteenths  on  land,  computed  to  amount  to  300,000  marks.  1416.  Two-tenths 
and  two-fifteenths  on  land.  1418.  One-tenth  and  one-fifteenth  on  land.  1419.  One- 
and-a-half  tenth,  and  one-and-a-half  fifteenth  on  land.  1421.  A  fifteenth  by  the  laity, 
and  a  tenth  by  the  dergy,  on  land ;  and  in  every  year,  almost,  the  clergy  gare  ono-third 
more  than  the  laity,  in  proportion  to  their  revenues.  1422.  In  the  last  year  of  this  reign, 
a  petition  being  presented  to  the  king,  showing  that  the  people  were  impoverished  by 
the  war  with  France,  the  Parliament  gave  but  a  fifteenth,  and  the  cleigy  a  tenth  (on 
land),  being  of  opinion  that  the  conquered  provinces  should  maintain  the  war;  whereanoa 
the  king  pawned  his  crown  and  jewels  again  to  raise  money,  and  above  one  hundrsd 
oonventa  of  the  alien  priests,  which  the  Parliament  had  given  the  king,  were  oonverted 
into  money. 

Henry  YI.  was  king  from  1422  to  1461,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  house  of  York. 
The  Duke  of  York,  descended  from  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  daimed  the  throne, 
while  Henry  YI.  (yet  in  his  cradle)  was  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fborth  son. 
Hence  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  now  began,  and  eon- 
tinned  to  the  death  of  Richard  III.  on  Bosworth  Field.  1426,  February  18,  ParitsnuBt 
met  at  Leicester.  It  was  called  the  Parliament  of  6at«.  As  arms  had  been  IbrbiddeB, 
the  servanto  of  the  members  followed  their  lords  with  bata  or  clubs  upon  their  shoulden. 
The  taxes  granted  by  Parliament  were  similar  to  those  in  tiie  last  reign,  but  rather  mors 
favourable  to  land,  and  heavier  on  other  sources  of  income.  1448,  one-tenth  and  <»e- 
fifteenth  on  land,  tunnage  and  poundage  for  five  years,  a  subsidy  for  four  years,  16d.  for 
every  alien  housekeeper,  fid.  on  other  aliens,  fis.  8d.  on  eyery  foreign  merchant,  and  20d. 
on  each  of  their  clerks.  1449,  in  addition  to  ^e  usual  revenue  firom  land,  ^Bveiy 
person  having  lands,  annuity,  or  office,  of  the  annual  value  of  20s.,  to  pay  6d.,  and  undsr 
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£20  to  pay  20d.  hi.  the  pound ;  from  £20  to  £200  per  annum  to  pay  2i.  in  the  ponnd, 
as  well  clergy  as  laity/'  1453,  li-tenth,  and  ditto  16th,  tunnage  and  poundage  (first 
time  it  was  granted  for  the  king's  life),  a  subsidy  on  wool,  being  £1  Ss.  4d.  on  denizens, 
and  £5  on  STery  sack  exported  by  aliens,  on  every  foreign  merchant  housekeeper  408.  per 
annum,  and  on  every  foreign  merchant,  being  no  denizen,  £6  13s.  4d.  In  1453  the 
receipts  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  £35,000.  The  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  Grown  had  dwindled,  by  grants,  pensions,  and  fraud  Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Bevenue"),  to  no  more  than  £6,000,  and  Parliament  was  called  upon  for  the  first  time 
to  pay  the  debts  of,  and  make  a  provision  for,  the  royal  household.  The  extraordinary 
revenue  sranted  by  Parliament,  consisting  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  and  the  customs  on 
wool  and  skins  exported,  yielded,  on  the  average,  about  £27,000.  The  king's  debts,  at 
the  close  of  this  reign,  amounted  to  £372,000.  In  the  eighth  year  of  this  reign  it  was 
enacted  that  knights  of  the  shire  must  be  resident,  and  hold  freehold  lands  in  their 
respective  counties,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  per  annum,  and  every  elector  to  have 
'  fony  shilUnga  per  amum  freehold.  The  last  part  of  this  act  gave  rise  to  the  forty- 
shilling  county  qualification  still  existing,  and  now  extending. 

Edward  lY.  was  king  from  1461  to  1483.  He  was  head  of  the  house  of  York, 
Henry  of  Lancaster  being  deposed.  This  reign  was  one  soene  of  vast  carnage  and 
devastation.  The  usual  taxes  were  voted  bv  Parliament  in  lOths  or  16ths  on  land,  and 
tunnage  and  poundage  on  merchandise;  but,  say  the  historians,  "Edward  lY.  had 
many  other  ways  of  raising  money,  particularly  by  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  opposite 
party ;  by  resuming  the  grants  (of  land)  of  former  kings ;  oy  proscribing  the  subjects 
upon  penal  statutes,  and  extorting  large  sums  from  delinquents.  He  raised  great  sums 
by  nnvy  seals  and  benevolences,  borrowing  from  those  who  had  any  reputation  for 
wealth  according  to  their  respective  abilities.  He  received  large  sums  from  France  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  that  kingdom.*' 

Edward  Y.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  succeeded  in  1483,  but  could  not  be  said  to  have 
reigned.  He  was  only  eleven  years  old  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  within  nine  weeks 
was,  with  his  brother,  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  his  uncle  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  became  king. 

Richard  III.  was  king  from  1483  to  1486.  He  was  at  war  all  his  time  with  the 
Lancasterians,  who  were  now  headed  by  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  It  was 
enacted  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  that  in  fdture  no  money  be  demanded  of  the 
subject  by  way  of  loan  or  benevolence ;  it  beine  freqnentlv  extorted  by  a  king  naming 
a  sum  and  the  subject  not  daring  to  refuse  to  lend  it  The  nrst  posts  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  were  established  by  Richard  III. ;  wooden  posts  being  inserted  in  the  eround, 
the  messengers  carried  the  letters  from  post  to  post;  but  the  institution  was  one  tor  royal 
convenience,  not  for  revenue.  Richurd  was  slain,  and  a  long  i>eace  for  the  country 
secured,  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  August  22,  1485,  at  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire. 

Henry  Yll.,  Earl  of  Richmond,  succeeded  to  the  Grown,  and  was  king  from  1485  to 
1509.  His  policy  was  to  reduce  the  old  nobility  by  passing  laws  to  break  entails,  and 
by  elevating  lawyers  and  commoners  to  the  Peerage.  He  had  tiie  reputation  of  being 
penurious.  The  taxes  voted  in  this  reign  were  lOtns  on  land,  tunnage  and  poundage  as 
before,  also  a  benevolence  levied  only  on  the  rich."  A  lOth  on  the  laity  realised  a^out 
£100,000.  He  obtained  a  subsidy  from  the  French  King  of  £160,000  for  consenting  to 
a  peace.  A  subsidy  granted  by  the  Scotch,  for  peace,  amounted  to  £120,000.  Besides 
a  subsidy  of  2-16t]iB  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  obtained  a  benevolence  in  the 
same  year,  and  another  benevolence  soon  after.  His  extortions  by  prosecutions  under 
penal  statutes,  and  confiscations  of  estates,  obliging  the  holders  to  repurchase  a  title. 
Drought  him  large  sums.  The  parliament  berame  corrupted,  or  awed,  or  both,  and 
allowed  the  king  to  do  [as  he  alone  deemed  best.  Many  useful  laws,  however,  were 
pasaed;  all  serfs  were  finally  enfranchised  as  free  men.  He  was  the  first  monarch  from 
Henij  III.  who  lived  within  his  income.  The  discovery  of  America  and  the  West  Indies 
in  this  reign  gave  a  great  impulse  to  mercantile  adventure,  and  paved  the  way  to  new 
aouroes  of  finance. 

Henry  YIII.  was  king  from  1509  to  1647.  The  financial  history  of  this  reign  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  ffreat  religious  revolution  to  be  detailed  here.  It  was 
estimated  that  seven-tenths  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  religious 
booses  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign — ^but,  probably,  less— all  of  which  became  the 
property  of  the  king  or  his  courtiers.  Parliament  granted  subsidies  occasionally,  but 
Senry,  havins  found  a  readier  way  of  obtaining  money,  did  not  await  their  supplies. 

Kdward  YL,  son  of  the  foregoing  by  Lady  Seymour,  his  third  wife,  was  king  from 
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1547  to  1663,  The  hoasehold  expenaeB  were  Toted  by  Parliament  at  £62,000  a  year. 
The  tannage  and  i>onndage  of  the  two  former  reiffns  were  voted  for  the  king's  life  in  this. 
20,000  poands  weight  of  bullion  were  appointed  to  be  so  alloyed  that  the  king  miirht 
gain  £220^000 !  This  had  been  done  in  the  previous  reign,  nntil  the  shilling  fell  to  lOd., 
8d.,  and  finally  to  6d. 

Mary  was  queen  from  1553  to  1558.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.  by 
his  first  wife,  Catherine  of  Spain.  Marv  inclined  matrimonially  to  the  Sari  of 
Devonshire,  but  he  being  incorrigibly  dissolute,  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  for  a 
marriage  with  Philip,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Parliament  addressed  the  qaeen 
afainst  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  upon  whien  Philip's  father  remitted  1,200,000  crowns 
(£400.000  English)  to  be  distribatea  among  the  members  of  Parliament,  to  soften  them 
towards  Philip.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  effect.  July  19,  1554,  Philip  arrived  in 
England,  and  was  married  on  the  25th ;  he  brought  with  him  twenty-seven  chests,  each 
forty  inches  long;,  filled  with  bullion ;  ninety-nine  horse  loads  and  two  cart  loads  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  infuied  fresh  zeal  for  t?ie  queen  among  many  who  were  hefore 
dUgtuted  that  she  should  tnarry  a  foreigner.  Parliament  met  August  12th,  and 
appearad  warmly  devoted  to  Philip !  Most  of  their  acts  related  to  religion.  1556, 
•*tne  queen  demanded  a  loan  of  £60,000  from  1,000  persons.  She  exacted,  in  1555, 
several  compulsory  loans,  and  two  years  after  seized  all  the  com  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
without  paying  for  it.  She  extorted  60,000  marks  from  7,000  yeomen,  and  exacted 
£36,000  from  the  cloth  merchants  trading  to  Antwerp,  and,  upon  refusal,  seised  upon 
their  ships  and  cargoes,  laying  upon  each  piece  of  cloth  a  subsidy  of  20s. ;  to  get  this 
duty  abolished,  tbey  paid  her  £40,000,  and  engaged  for  £2,000  more,  payable  in  a 
month."  Parliament  had  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  for  her  life,  the  15ths 
and  lOths  on  land  granted  in  the  previous  reign,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of 
their  supplies,  so  far  as  the  records  enable  us  now  to  judge.  She  also  borrowed  £20,000 
from  the  city  of  London.  Perhaps  it  was  easier  to  borrow,  or  exact,  or  extort,  than  to 
collect  taxes.  An  average  of  seventy-one  persons  burned  at  the  stake  for  their  opinions 
in  each  year  of  her  reign,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  her  power  to  exact  money. 


SECTION  VI. 

TAXES  LEVIED  FROM  THE  YEAR  1558  to  1688. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  queen  from  1558  to  1603.  The  financial 
accounts  of  her  reign,  so  brilliant  in  literature,  and  so  satisfactory  in  industrial  progress, 
are  singularly  defective.  The  queen  was,  doubtless,  a  rigid  economist,  though  it  is 
difficult' to  estimate  either  the  public  revenue  or  expenditure  of  the  time.  Her  privy 
purse  and  household  cost  £42,000  per  annum.  Her  dresses  and  jewellery  must  have  cost 
enormous  sums,  but  it  was  supposed  that  many  of  the  most  costly  were  waifs  floating 
down  the  stream  of  justice,  very  detrimental  to  its  purity.  Many  perquisites  accrued  to 
her,  also,  as  prices  for  trading  monopolies.  The  national  revenue  was  under  half  a 
million  sterling  a  year.  During  the  forty-five  years  of  her  reign  Parliament  voted  only 
twenty  subsidies  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths,  averaging  about  £66,000  a  year:  the 
remainder  must  have  been  made  up  from  the  crown  lands,  wards,  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  other  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues.  With  a  general  peace,  and 
the  absence  of  almost  all  taxes  on  merchandise  and  industry,  the  progress  of  the  nation 
was  greater  than  in  any  former  time.  One  branch  of  expenditure,  unaccountably  heavy 
for  that  period,  was  the  government  of  Ireland.  In  ten  years  it  cost  £3,400,000,  while 
its  revenue  was  only  £120,000.  In  four  years  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  coat  was 
£1,300,000.  Elizabeth's  ships  of  war  were  thirteen,  to  which  James,  her  successor, 
added  twelve. 

James  I.  was  king  from  1603  to  1625.  He  was  great  great  grandson  of  Heniy  VII., 
and  succeeded  Elizabeth  by  inheritance  as  well  as  appointment  In  1617  the  revenue 
amounted  to  £450,000  a  year.  Of  this  sum  £80,000  was  the  produce  of  the  crown 
lands,  £190,000  of  customs,  and  £180,000  arising  out  of  the  dues  payable  from  land 
tenures,  as  explained  in  Sections  2  and  8  of  the  present  papers.  The  whole  subsidies 
granted  by  Parliament  in  this  reign  were  nine,  with  ten  fifteenths  of  land.  A  subsidy 
produced  about  £70,000,  and  a  15th  about  £36,000,  consequently  the  parliamentary 
grants  received  by  James  in  twentv-three  years  amounted  to  alraut  a  million.  An 
attempt  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  to  procure  a  strict  entail  of  the  crown 
lands  on  the  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  but  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  though  passed  by 
the  Lords,  was  rejected  by  the  Commons ;  and  James,  finding  no  obstacle  to  the  sale  of 
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those  lands,  raised  by  that  means  about  £775,000.  The  Dutch  were  compelled  to  paj 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  British  coasts,  the  amount  of  which  revenue  u 
notparticularly  recorded. 

Tne  old  way  of  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown  by  15th8  and  lOths,  the  exact  mode  of 
levying  which  has  puzzled  antiquarians,  ceased  altogether  in  1624.  This  reign  furnishes 
the  last  instance  of  any  aid  being  levied  on  the  knighting  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter. 

James  had  a  prize  aflixed  to  each  rank  of  nobility.  The  dignities  of  baron,  viscount, 
and  earl,  might  be  respectively  bought  at  the  rate  of  £10,000,  £15,000,  and  £20,000. 
Bnt  the  sale  of  the  title  of  baronet,  and  the  making  of  the  title  hereditary,  was  the  moat 
frnitful  source  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  titles. 

Charles  1.  and  the  Commonwealth  come  under  review  together,  as  both,  for  a  time, 
levied  a  revenue  irrespective  of  the  other.  They  occupied  the  period  from  1626  to  1660. 
Charles  was  the  son  of  James,  and  like  him  had  high  opinions  about  the  Divine  right  of 
kings  to  take  taxes  from  subjects  with  or  without  their  consent.  In  the  first  year  of 
Charles  the  charges  of  the  war  then  carried  on  with  Spain  w6re  laid  before  Parliament  at 
£700,000 ;  his  own  and  his  father's  debts  were  £600,000.  To  meet  those  charges 
Parliament  only  granted  a  supply  of  two  subsidies,  which  realized  about  £145,000. 
They  adjourned  in  June,  and  re-assembling  on  12th  August  were  again  required  to  vote 
supplies,  consisting  of  a  tunnage  and  poundage  on  merchandise  for  the  whole  of  the 
king's  life.  They  would  grant  only  for  one  year,  and  refused  supplies  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Spain,  it  not  being  deemed  a  national  war,  but  one  arising  out  of  the  private 
quarrels  of  the  minister,  Buckingham.  They  were  dissolved,  having  sat  only  three 
weeks,  and  no  supplies  being  voted,  even  for  the  household,  the  kin^,  to  obtain  provisions 
for  the  palace  table,  had  to  borrow  £3,0Ct0  from  the  corporations  of  Salisbury  and 
Southampton.  On  the  Slst  January,  1626,  all  persons  oT  £40  a  year  or  more  were 
ordered  to  be  knighted,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  February  6th,  the  second 
Parliament  met  at  Westminster,  but  refus'>d  to  proceed  with  public  business,  unless  the 
kinf  released  the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  prison,  he  being  confined  without  trial !  June 
lltb,  the  Parliament  remonstrating  against  the  kin^^s  taking  tunnage  and  poundage 
without  their  having  voted  it,  and  against  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  minister 
Buckingham,  they  were  dissolved  without  baring  passed  one  act 

June  30,  1626. — An  Order  in  Council  issued  for  levying  tunnage  and  poundage  of 
merchandise  until  the  levy  might  be  confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  king  also  raised 
money  by  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands,  and  by  loans.  July  1st,  from  a  petty  quarrel 
with  the  French  ambassador,  a  war  arose  between  France  and  England.  A  commission 
was  issued  to  muster  and  arm  the  militia,  and  to  fit  out  a  fleet ;  to  efifect  the  latter,  a 
levy  of  ahip-money  was  made.  Gentlemen  of  rank  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  grant 
the  loans  demanded  of  them ;  and  persons  of  inferior  position  were  pressed  and  sent  to  be 
aailors  and  solders  for  the  same  rerasaL  Soldiers  were  also  quartered  on  private  houses. 
April  3,  1627,  the  Parliament  met,  and  resolved  that  no  free  man  ought  to  be  imprisoned 
by  order  of  the  king,  only  by  due  course  of  law.  The  Parliament  in  1628  granted  no 
sapplies ;  in  1629  the  Commons  voted  a  resolution  which  the  Speaker  refused  to  put  from 
the  chair,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  not  to  do  so.  He  was  about 
to  leave  the  chair,  when  the  members  held  him  down  in  his  seat,  locked  the  doors  of  the 
House  that  none  might  come  in  or  go  out,  and  compelled  him  to  put  the  resolution,  part 
of  which  was,  that  "  whoever  should  advise  the  taking  of  tunnage  or  poundage,  not 

f ranted  by  Parliament,  or  that  should  pay  the  same,  should  be  accounted  enemies  of  the 
ingdom."  The  leading  members  engaged  in  this  remarkable  declaration  of  popular 
right  were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  king's  warrant,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
termed  them  *' common  vipers."  He  dissolved  Parliament  on  that  occasion,  10th  March, 
1629,  and  no  Parliament  was  assembled  by  him  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Two  facts 
occurred  which  are  yet  instructive.  Peace  was  proclaimed  with  France,  May  29,  1629, 
and  with  Spain,  ^ovember  27,  1680,  from  the  want  of  public  money  to  carry  on 
war. 

The  Scotch  Parliament,  June  20,  1633,  granted  the  largest  subsidy  which  had  ever 
been  given  to  a  king  of  Scotland ;  it  was  thirty  shillingg  on  every  pound  worth  of  land 
for  six  years  "  (the  expression  seems  obscure),  and  the  16th  penny  of  all  annual  rents 
or  interest  of  money  for  six  years." 

{To  be  continued,) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

zst.  To  ase  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  indncing  the  most  riffid  economy  in  the 
esDMiditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  dae  efficiency  in  the  several  oepaitments  of  the 
puDlic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-a4i°>tnient  ef  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Membership. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Countiy. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXII..  Evils  of  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

No.  XXIV.  Historical  Review  of  the  Fiscal  System. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbform  Association, 

18,  Hackins  He}',  Liverpool,  Febntary,  1884. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  z8,  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  had  by  order 
from  all  Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Williams  &  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  VI. 

TAXES  LEVIED  FROM  1558  TO  1688  (Concluded). 

May,  1635. — A  mat  fleet  was  fitted  out  *'to  maintain  the  dominion  of  the  narrow 
MM."  The  writs  ror  ship-money  were  enlarged  and  extended  to  the  inland  as  well  as 
sMport  towns,  "  which  created  general  disgust,  though  the  whole  sum  levied  hy  these 
writs  amounted  onl]r  to  £286,000."  But  mere  were  other  causes  of  discontent  Mr. 
Pijnne,  aad  after  him  Burton,  a  clergyman,  and  Bastwick,  a  physician,  for  ezpressinf 
opinions  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  this  Financial  Reform  Association,  were  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000  each,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  have  their  ears  cut  off,  their 
noses  slit  open,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  seTeral 
noblemen  and  others,  for  alleged  infringements  on  the  royal  forMts.  In  this  way 
£50,000  were  raised  in  one  year.  Mr.  Hampden,  of  Buckinghamshire,  with  an  Mtate 
of  £600  a  year,  was  rated  at  20s.  for  ship-money,  March,  1636,  which  he  refused  to  pay, 
M  illegal.  His  plea  of  illegality  was  argued  before  the  judges,  April,  1638,  and 
judgment  given  against  him.  M^  16,  1640,  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  (which  did 
not  use  to  sit  when  there  was  no  Parliament  in  sewion)  voted  the  king  six  subsidies,  of 
£20,000  each,  payable  in  six  years.  The  king  raised  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  ffo  against  the  Scots  to  enforce  submiMion  to  the  episcopal  religion,  for  which  the 
nobility  and  sentry  advanced  £300,000.  He  sought  a  loan  of  £200,000  from  the  dty 
of  XiOndon,  wnich  was  refused.  He  borrowed  £40,000  from  the  merchants  concerned 
in  the  Mint,  on  security  of  the  ewtoms  of  tunnage  and  poundage.  This  was  but  the 
second  time,  so  far  as  known,  that  money  was  borrowed  on  security  of  Aiture  taxes ;  but 
it  was  strictly  the  king's,  not  the  nation's  debt. 

KoTember  3,  1640.— The  famous  **  Long  Parliament  **  assembled.  On  the  7th 
December  thev  voted  that  **  the  levy  of  ship-money,  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  upon 
it,  were  illegail."  They  voted  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  convocation  of  clergy  to  be 
iUegal,  and  framed  a  bill  for  fining  all  who  attended  that  convocation.  February  8rd,  a 
TOte  of  £300,000  was  given  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Scots ;  and  on  the  16th 
further  subsidiM  were  granted  for  the  king's  army,"  but  to  be  so  disposed  of  that  the 
king  should  not  have  the  handli^  of  the  money.  The  Lords,  on  appeal,  cancelled  the 
judgment  in  HampKlen's  case.  The  Commons  voted  the  judges  guilty  of  high  treason 
for  their  judgment  in  favour  of  ship-money ;  and  by  the  officers  of  the  House  took  one 
of  them  a  prisoner  from  the  judgment-seat  in  WMtminster-hall,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  rest  and  all  the  lawyers. 

January  3, 1642,  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  500  armed  men  to 
gflize  Pym,  Hampden,  and  other  members.  In  a  few  months  after,  he  and  the 
Parliament  had  each  an  army  in  the  field,  but  the  military  and  political  events  which 
followed  aie  not  within  the  scope  of  this  financial  reyiew. 
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From  1687  to  IMl  tho  yearly  r«T«nae  was  jK896,819,  of  which  £S10,49S  wm  ihio- 
money,  or  other  illegal  exactione.  When  the  war  broke  out  Charlea  pawn^  the  Jewda 
of  the  crown ;  bis  adherenta  subicribed  privato  fundp,  and  the  two  univenitiea  aent  their 
plate  to  be  melted  down  and  coined,  but  that  from  Cambridge  fell  into  the  hands  of  ihe 
Parliamentarians,  and  was  melted  by  them.  Afterwards  the  king  followed  the  example  of 
his  opponents  by  lerylng  assessments,  by  the  week  or  month,  where  his  authority  was 
acknowledged. 

The  conduct  of  the  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest  wa^  so  popular  that  it 
also  obtained  incredible  sums  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  plate  of  almost  erarr 
inhabitant  of  London  was  brought  in  to  be  coined  for  its  support ;  ef  en  the  thimbles  ana 
bodkins  of  the  women  were  not  withheld ;  also  an  assessment  on  personal  and  landed 
property  was  imposed,  varying  from  £35,000  to  £120,000  per  month.  These  leriea 
proved  so  productive  and  superior  to  the  ancient  subsidies,  that  they  were  continood 
ever  after,  under  the  name  of  land  tax. 

To  the  necessities  of  the  Long  Parliament  we  owe  the  institntion  of  the  excise.  Ita 
suggestion  has  been  ascribed  to  Pym.  It  extended  to  broad,  meat,  salt,  and  other 
necessary  articles.  Additions  were  made  to  the  customs  by  duties  upon  coaU  and 
eurranla ;  4 j.  on  the  ohaldron  of  coals,  levied  at  Newcastle,  realised  about  £50,000. 

The  establishment  of  a  post-office  upon  a  productive  and  permanent  footing  waa 
principally  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Sy  their  regulations  it  saved  a  previona 
loas  or  £7,000,  and  yielded  a  profit  of  £10,000  per  annum.  But  the  most  novel  of  their 
fiscal  oontrivances  was  the  impost  of  a  weekly  meal,  Kvery  one  waa  required  to  retrench 
one  meal  a  week,  and  to  pay  the  money  thereby  saved  into  the  public  treasury.  Tkia 
tax  yielded,  in  six  years,  £608,400. 

The  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revelation  to  ih» 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  was  £83,331,198,  being  an  average  for  eaeh  of  thoa« 
nineteea  yeara  of  £4,883,830.  This  was  an  expenditure  about  aeven  timea  greater  thaa 
the  kingly  governments  had  spent,  and  about  four  timea  greater  than  the  revenoe  «a 
settled  at  the  restoration  of  Charlea  IL  Taxes  were  the  leading  cause  of  tha  rebeUioa 
against  Charlea  I. ;  and  taxea,  ao  keenly  is  their  infliction  felt,  were  the  main  eaaae  of 
the  people's  rejoidog  to  get  rid  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Charlea  II.  was  king  from  1660  to  1685,  and  Jamea  II.  from  the  latter  year  to  the 
Revolution  in  1688.  The  publio  revenue  in  1688  was  over  two  millions  aterling.  It 
was  raised  chiefly  by  tunnage  aud  poundage,  hearth-monfty,  poat-offioe,  wine  liceniefl, 
new  duties  on  wines  and  vinegar,  duties  on  tobacco  and  su^ar,  duties  on  French  Unco 
and  brandy,  and  hj  the  hereditary  excUe  on  beer  and  ale,  which  last  realised  £666,Sn 
This  was  the  aubstitute  for  the  levies  which  had  formerly  been  made  upon  land  tfiidar 
the  name  of  knight  service,  wardships,  and  the  like,  which  we  have  before  partieoiaiiaed. 
This  was  effected  by  the  act  12th  Charlea  II. 

With  the  Rerolution  of  1688  came  the  advent  of  the  national  debt 


TAXES  LBVIRD  AKD  DEBT  CONTRACTED  FROM  1688  TO  1703,  TO  THE 
REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  III. 

The  king's  debU"  at  the  Revolution  amounted  to  £664,263.  On  the  aeeevion  of 
William  III.,  son-in-law  of  the  late  king,  the  debt  became  national,'*  and  at  his  death 
in  1702  amonnted  to  nearly  gixteen  milUotu  and  a  kalft  while  in  that  period  the  esjM- 
diture  had  been  aventy-two  millioni.  It  is  written—*'  Of  the  thirteen  Tcara  of  his 
reign,  ten  were  yeara  of  war.  He  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  being  head  of  tha 
Protestant  interest,  and  acting  as  umpire  of  all  national  oontesta,  ao  tha(  a  canaM 
might  not  be  fired  in  Europe  without  his  permission.  In  fartheraaee  of  thaaa  amhifioua 
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Mplnitloiif,  b«  WM  notenipnloiit  m  to  the  metns  ht  emplored;  Parlitrntiit  was  bribed, 
tbe  morals  of  tbe  people  oorrapted,  and  the  pemioious  expedient  introduced  of  borrowing 
on  remo'e  funds,  by  which  was  engendered  a  swarm  of  loan  contractors,  speculator*, 
and  stockjobbers,  whose  chief  harvest  is  a  nation's  difSculties.  It  is  to  this  monarch 
we  owe  the  practice  of  issuing  exchequer  bille,  of  raising  money  by  lotteries,  the  stamp 
duties,  the  muUipHeatidn  of  excise  laws,  and  most  of  those  othor  financial  contriTuioea 
by  which  posterity  has  been  burdened,  and  wars  of  folly  and  despotism  supported.*' 

The  results  of  his  wsrs  are  thus  summarily  expressed  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
OAntinental  allianre«(  of  William  was  to  oarb  the  restless  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
Uiilesp,  however,  William,  by  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  direrted  France  from  the 
fiiTasion  of  Enirland,  he  does  not  appesr  to  haye  reaped  any  other  ad?anta}(e  in  hia 
contest  with  the  French  monarch.  After  the  long,  bloody,  and  exhausting  war 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Hyswick,  France  was  left  as  powerful  as  ever  for  airgressi^e 
encroachment.  Neither  was  tbe  king  consistent  in  bis  endeavouc  to  effect  the 
humliation  of  his  Gallican  opponent,  as  he  so  often  expressed  his  design.  The  objcots 
embraced  by  the  treaties  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  the 
rererse  of  those  he  sought  to  accomplish  in  the  preceding  war,  and  tended  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  France/*  &c. 

But  it  is  too  late  at  this  daj  to  inquire  into  the  motiyes  or  character  of  William  III. 
Xti  that  maj  be  done  is  to  inquire  if  there  be  no  means  of  disoharging  the  debts  eon. 
tracted  by  him  and  bequeathed  to  us,  which  debts,  with  their  subsequent  augmentations, 
most  descend  to  all  future  generations  if  not  provided  for  in  some  manner.  Let  it  be 
well  pondered  on,  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  taxation  now,  1860,  weighiuj^  upon 
iha  nation,  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  William  III.  and  his  suo- 
eesson  contracted ;  that  as  much  interest  has  already  been  paid  as  would  have  discharged 
all  the  money  really  borrowed.  Let  those  facts  be  borne  in  mind,  and  let  us  traca  tbe 
floaneial  principles  upon  which  the  debt  has  been  an^rmented  and  perpetuated.  We  cannot 
rectify  the  errors  of  the  past,  but  may  correct  the  financial  policy  of  the  future. 

First  of  all,  the  prime  error  was  the  political  and  legislative  sujiremaey  of  the  lauded 
interest,  which,  able  to  transfer  the  taxes  from  land,  laid  them  on  industry  and  industrial 
capital,  which,  being  a  burden  for  other  shoulders  than  their  own,  niadc  the  landed 
proprietors  careless  of  the  expenditure  and  accumulating  debt. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "History  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire,**  published 
17B9,  says,  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  public  debt  in  the  reicn  of  Willism  III.,  that 
there  were  good  reasons  why  England  should  be  at  war  with  France;  but  after  urging 
these,  he  is  constrained  to  speak  of  the  selfish  factions  of  men  who  then  divided  the 
public  lands  and  revenues  among  themselves.   He  says : — 

"  In  every  factious  country  frauds  will  abound.  Those  who  get  into  power  are  afraid 
that  they  shall  not  long  continue  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  therefore  anxiously 

embrace  every  opportunity  of  enrichintr  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public  

The  abuses  nnd  fraudulent  practices  which  took  place  in  the  various  public  offices  in  the 
reign  of  William  were  very  great.  Some  frauds  were  brought  to  light,  snd  corn* 
nissioners  of  accounts  were  appointed  in  hopes  of  discovering  other  public  defaulters, 
but  with  so  little  effect  that  the  Commons  came  to  a  resolution,  in  1701,  *that  it  was 
notorious  that  many  millions  of  money  had  been  given  to  his  Majesty  for  the  scrrice  of 
the  public  which  remain  yet  unacoouuted  for.*  '* 

Some  alleged  at  that  period  that  the  sums  unaccounted  for  were  over  ten  millions 
sterling.  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  the  political  factiousness  of  the  period,  abd 
that  which  succeeded,  induced  statesmen,  who  variously  courted  parliamentary  support,  to 
lay  new  taxes,  or  extend  old  ones,  upon  industry,  which  was  comparatively  powerless  in 
Parliament,  to  reliere  real  property,  which  was  all-powerful  there. 

Of  the  detected  frauds  in  William*s  reign,  one  may  be  here  mentioned.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  parent  crime  of  innumerable  fiscal  robberieo  committed  in  a  similar 
manner,  then  and  long  after,  upon  the  public.  Though  dearly  proved,  it  passed 
unpunished,  the  principal  participators  being  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  We 
quote  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  "  life  of  Lord  Halifax." 
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Excheqaer  bills  when  first  issaed  were  not  entitled  to  any  btereit;  bnt  when  paid 
in  on  account  of  any  tax,  they  receiyed  upon  the  second  issue  (if  endorsed  by  the  proper 
officer]  aa  interest  of  £5  128.  per  annum.  This  encouraged  seyeral  of  the  officers  of  the 
excise  and  customs  to  contrive  together  to  get  ereat  sums  of  money  by  false  endorsement* 
before  sach  exchequer  bills  had  been  circulated.  Many  officers  had  enriched  themselrea 
by  this  firaud,  and  Dimcombe,  receiver-general  of  excise,  had  amassed  a  fortune  of 
£400,000.  A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  fining  this  flagrant  offender  in  about 
one-half  of  that  sum,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  a  noble  duke,  who  was  suspected  of  having  been  gained  over  by  a  golden  sacrifice. 
The  other  persons  guilty  also  escaped." 

It  also  appears,"  continues  Sinclair  ("  History  of  the  Revenue,"  Part  II.,  p.  62), 
that  many  exchequer  tallies  were  struck  with  interest  for  considerable  sums  of  money, 
not  only  when  there  was  no  occasion  to  raise  the  money,  but  when  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  tax  on  which  the  tallies  were  struck  had  come  into  the  Exchequer.'* 

The  same  author  remarks  that  there  was  a  want  of  public  zeal  and  spirit,  not  only 
among  those  who  were  in  power,  but  even  in  the  nation  at  large.  And  though  he  may 
be  called  the  literary  champion  of  the  landed  interest,  he  wrote  thus,  refemng  to  the 
reign  of  William : — 

**The  landed  interest  endeavoured  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  State  from  their  own 
shoulders,  and  procured  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  of  Supply  that  no  money  should 
be  raised  upon  land  without  the  special  leave  of  the  House.  Even  when  a  land  tax  was 
established  at  the  rate  of  48.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  three  ndllioru  a  year,  which  it 
ought  to  have  produced,  it  only  yielded  two;  and  every  plan  that  was  proposed  in 
Parliament  for  the  ^neral  benefit  was  rendered  abortive.  A  bill  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  for  raiung  a  million  upon  the  credit  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  but 
it  was  dropped  in  the  House  of  Lords,  many  of  the  leading  members  in  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature  trusting  that  they  should  procure  those  estates  for  nothing,  if  thejf 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Croum" 

And  they  trusted  with  success.   The  Commons  came  to  a  vote, — 

**That  the  salaries,  fees,  and  perauisites  of  all  officers  under  the  Crown  (leaving  £600 
per  annum  to  each  respective  officer),  excepting  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  &c.,  and  silao 
all  pensions  granted  by  the  Crown  (with  some  exceptions^,  should  be  applied  towards 
carrying  on  the  war  with  France."  But,*'  says  Sinclair,  "  such  effectual  measures 
were  taken  by  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  such  resolution,  that  a  bill  was  not 
even  suffered  to  be  brought  in." 

The  Association  thinks  it  may  be  instructive  to  pass  a  few  of  the  leading  events  of  that 
period  in  reyiew  for  which  the  public  were  burdened  with  new  taxes  and  debts:  it  takes 
them  chronologically  with  the  imposition  of  the  taxes : — 

March,  1789. — A  settlement  of  the  revenue,  and  a  distinction  made  between  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue.  £600,000  was  voted  for  a  civil  list,  leaving  all 
the  remaining  supplies  to  be  voted  by  esHmate,  and  appropriated  to  specific  services,  to 
be  approved  by  Parliament.  So  far  Parliament  was  pouticdly  virtuous.  Bnt  soon 
.  here  were  vast  estates  of  land  vacant  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  by  confiscation  from 
I  he  adherents  of  the  fallen  James  II.,  which,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  public 
ervice,  were  granted  to  private  individuals.  To  obtain  such  favours,  which  cost  the 
country  much  and  the  king  nothing,  the  Whig  favourites  of  fortune,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  William  from  Holland,  vied  with  one  another  who  should  be 
the  most  zealous  to  vote  the  supplies  required  by  the  king,  who  should  be  the  readiest 
to  pronounce  it  vulgar  to  uphold  the  independence  of  Parliament 

August  20th.— An  act  was  passed  to  pay  to  Holland  £600,006,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  William's  expedition  to  England  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law." 

NoTember  2nd.— The  Commons  voted  a  supply  of  £2,000,000,  to  be  raised  by  a  land 
tax  of  Ss.  in  the  pound,  and  other  additional  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 

March  20th.— The  second  Parliament  of  this  reign  met,  when  the  king  made  a  speech 
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to  both  Honaes,  told  them  that  he  intended  going  to  Ireland,  and  desired  their 
assiBtance  in  that  war,  and  the  settlement  of  his  revenue,  wkieh  he  proposed  to  anticipate 
and  borrow  money  npon.  The  Whigs  had  lessened  their  popularity  by  their  vindictive 
measures  against  political  opponents,  and  the  Tories,  in  this  new  Parliament,  had  a 
majority.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  sent  with  10,000  men  to  join  the  Dutch  army 
in  Germany. 

April  1st. — ^The  Commons  granted  a  supply  of  £2,200,000  between  that  time  and 
Michaelmas,  of  which  £200,000  was  raised  by  a  poll  tax,  and  **  a  million  by  a  credit  in 
the  revenue  biUs/' 

October  2nd.~Parliament  met,  and  William  in  his  speech  demanded  larger  supplies, 
saying  the  reason  Ireland  was  not  yet  subdued  was  that  the  supplies  formerly  votea  were 
deincient.  The  Oommons  voted  an  army  of  69,000  men,  and  a  supply  of  four  millions 
sterling  and  upwards. 

January  16,  1691. — A  congi;es8  of  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Imperial, 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  ministers,  at  which  a  declaration  was  drawn  up, 
in  which  the][  solemnly  protested  before  God  that  their  intentions  were  (we  may  yet 
study  them  with  advantage  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  question 
of  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  states  arises),  namely,  Never  to  make 
peace  with  Louis  XIY.  until  he  had  made  his  reparation  to  the  Holy  See,  and  annulled 
all^his  infamous  proceedings  against  Pope  Innocent.*'  (This  was  the  Protestant  policy 
for  which  the  English  taxes  were  dissipated  and  debt  contracted!)  **Nor  until  he  had 
restored  all  propertr  taken  from  the  Protestants  of  France,  with,  liberty  of  conscience.*' 
(So  far  gooa.^  '*Nor  till  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  France  be  established  in  their 
ancient  liberties,  so  that  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  may  enjoy  their 
ancient  and  lawful  privileges.  Nor  till  their  kings  for  the  future  shall  be  obliged  to  cidl 
together  the  said  estates  when  they  desire  any  supply,  without  which  they  should  not 
raise  any  money  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,"  &c.  '*The  confederates  invited  the 
subjects  of  France  to  join  with  them  in  this  undertaking,  threatening  ruin  and  devastatior 
to  those  that  refiised." 

So  that  to  prevent  the  King  of  France  from  obtaining  taxes  without  the  vote  of  thp 
pivileged  classes  (the  mass  of  the  people  there  having  no  voice English  taxes  were  to  be 
intpoeed  upon  every  existing  product  of  industry,  and  the  revenue  of  future  generations, 
whose  voice  could  not  possibly  be  heard  against  the  transmission  of  that  prodigal  debt  to 
them,  was  to  be  anticipated.  All  which  disastrous  results  to  England  followed,  biit  none 
of  the  intended  results  to  France. 

July  24th. — Battle  of  Steinkirk.  William,  commanding  in  person,  defeated  witi*  the 
lofls  of  6,000  men. 

November  4th. — ^Parliament  met.   The  king  made  a  speech,  telling  the  Commons 
the  absolute  necessity  of  raising  at  least  as  great  supplies  as  they  did  last  year.  The 
Whigs  and  Tories,  contending  for  popuhurity,  passed  a  bill  through  both  Houses  for 
Triennial  Parliaments,  which  the  king  at  first  rejected. 

January  26,  1693. — ^An  act  passed  for  levying  additional  duties  of  excise  upon  ale  and 
beer,  to  to  security  and  a  ^'recompense  to  those  persons  who  should  advance  £1,000,000 
of  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  act  annuities  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  were 
to  be  paid  for  that  loan  of  £1,000,000,  each  lender  of  £100  to  share  proportionately  in 
the  annuity  during  his  life,  or  during  the  life  of  a  nominee  whom  he  might  substitute  for 
himself.  And  if  the  lender's  or  his  nominee's  life  dropped,  the  share  of  interest  to  fall 
to  the  survivor ;  or  a  contributor  to  the  loan,  instead  of  his  share  in  that  sum  of  £100,000. 
might  have  an  annuity  of  £14  for  his  £100,  and  the  like  for  every  other  £100  he  mi^ht 
advance,  during  his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  nominee !  This  was  the  first  instance  of  an 
annuity  with  benefit  of  survivorship.  The  improvidence  of  the  loan  on  the  part  of 
William  and  his  Government  almost  exceeds  behef. 

July  19th.— Battle  of  Landen,  in  which  the  Confederate  army,  commanded  by  William 
in  person,  was  entirely  routed  by  the  French,  with.  30, 000  killed  on  both  sides,  largest 
proportion  English. 
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fltpttmbcr  Mth.— Th«  Frnieh  again  foecMifol  ortr  tha  Gmfadrntai. 

NoTember  7th. — ^Parliament  met.  "William  made  a  tpeeeh,  attributing  the  defeat  of 
the  Confederates  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Frencn,  and  **  the  disastera  at  sea  ta 
some  cause  which  shpald  be  inquired  into.*'  France,  amid  her  Tictories,  was  suff^'ring 
10  se?erel7  from  famine  and  the  plunder  of  tax-gatherers,  thst  King  Louis  sued  for  • 


rarliament  was  called  on  for  further  supplies,  and  Toted^ve  mUUoru. 

February  14th,  1694.— The  Commons  roted  a  duty  upon  leather,  soap,  wine,  (ba 
tunnage  of  all  ships  and  Teasels ;  also  on  hackney-cosches  and  stage-coaches ;  upon  paper 
and  parchment,  and  likewise  a  poll  tax,  to  raise  money  for  this  war. 

April  26th.— An  act  was  passed  **for  securing  certain  recompenses'*  and  adrantagai 
to  suoh  persons  as  should  voluntarily  adrance  the  sum  of  £1,200,000  to  carry  on  the  war. 
It  wai  raised  in  ten  days,  and,  the  subscribers  being  incorporated,  the  act  became  tho 
foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  28th  of  the  same  month,  stamp  duties  were 
instituted  for  the  first  time,  and  the  hackney  carriage-office  established.  A  military 
failure  of  the  £ng1ish  at  Brest ;  General  Talmash  and  600  men  lost. 

July  ISth. — Dieppe  bombarded  by  the  English,  some  of  whose  ships  blew  up.  **  It 
was  alleged  that  the  loss  of  the  English  was  three  times  as  much  in  Talue  as  tba 
lois  of  the  French,  who  were  bombarded." 

September  6th. — Sir  Cloudealey  ShOTcl,  the  English  Admiral,  attempted  to  bnn 
Dunkirk,  but  failed. 

November  12th.— Farlitment  met  The  king,  in  his  speech,  earnestly  asked  for 
greater  supplies  to  carrv  on  the  war  with  France.  On  the  30tb,  the  Commons  voted  n 
snpplv  of  £4,700,000  ror  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  year  ensuing.  A  famine  of 
com  bfgan,  which  lasted  seven  years.  Maujr  perished  of  hunger  and  diaease  in  England, 
but  particularly  in  Scotland.  The  military  in  England  remained  unpaid,  and  extorted 
sums  by  force  from  innkeepers  and  others  to  tl^e  terror  of  the  people. 

April  22,  1696.— An  act  for  granting  certain  duties  upon  marriages,  births,  burisla. ' 
and  upon  bachelors  and  widowers,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  was  paved,  **  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Franee  with  vigour."  A  new  bank,  called  the  Land  Bank,  was 
projected  as  a  fund  upon  which  £2,664,000  could  be  raised  for  the  public  serTice.  It 
was  only  to  lend  money  on  landed  securities,  or  to  the  Govemment  Exchequer.  For 
securing  the  interest  on  the  capital,  duties  were  laid  on  stone  and  earthenware,  and  on 
tobacco  pipes,  b?  Pariiament.  This  scheme  was  violently,  and,  at  last,  cnooessfallj 
opposed  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  yet,  it  was,  probably,  the  better  project  of  the  two  at 
that  period.  Parliament  was  corrupted  in  both  Houses  by  the  Bank,  by  the  East  lodin 
Company,  and  other  privileged  traders.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  waa 
expelled  by  the  corrupt  members,  because  he  confeued  to  taking  a  bribe  of  £1,000  to 
pass  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  The  chsirman  of  the  oompaay  proved  that 
£70,000  had  been  distributed  by  the  company  amongst  members  and  lords  of^Parliameot 
who  expelled  the  Speaker ;  seeing  which  the  king  thought  he  Blight  turn  the  oompanj 
to  his  advantage  in  money  affaire,  which  he  did. 

Brussels  (capital  of  Belgium)  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  and  2,600  hoaaca 
destroyed,  with  msny  thousands  of  lives,  in  reUUiation  for  the  bomJbardment  of  Frwnch 
towm  by  the  Engliih  I  The  Confederates  lost  12,000  men  at  the  siege  of  Namnr,  ona 
of  them  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  negotiating  a  loan  with  £iog 
William  during  the  siege. 

November  22nd.— A  new  Parliament  assembled,  with  the  Whigs  predominant,  tba 
king  in  his  speech  **  insisting  on  the  old  topics,  namely,  the  bravery  of  the  Engliah 
troops,  the  necessity  of  the  war  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France,  and  the  neceasity  of 
large  supplies  to  support  it.'* 

December  31it.— A  tax  on  windows  imposed  to  raise  £1,200,000,  to  defray  tha 
expenRcs  of  the  new  silver  coinage.  The  alleged  loas  of  the  nation  upon  the  re-coinng« 
was  £2,200,000. 

October  20, 1696^ — Parliament  met,  and  was  again  pressed  by  the  king  for  snppliaa 
to  carry  on  the  war.  They  voted  five  millions  for  the  ehargee  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
tfaolv<ed  "that  the  anpplies  for  the  scnriee  of  1607  should  be  raised  within  the  ywr,** 
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whfeh  wii  tflbcttd  by  « land  tax  of  Si.  in  tbe  pound,  and  a  heary  capitation  tax  in 
addition  to  the  eziating;  burdens.  The  Land  Bank  haring  failed  to  raise  the  loans  it 
promised,  OoTemment  bills  were  at  a  Rreat  discount,  40, 60,  and  60  per  cent. ;  bank  bills 
were  at  a  diseonnt  of  20  per  cent.  They  were  for  the  first  time  openly  hawked  about, 
and  offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  Excbange-alley,  where  many  were  bought  by  men 
who  made  fortunes  out  of  them.  Thus  began  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  vices  of 
itoek-jobbing.  Parliament  increased  the  bank  stock  another  million,  and  extended  the 
charter  thirteen  years,  also  imposed  new  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  bills,  upon  which 
bank  stock  at  once  rose  to  par.  -  The  Treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  three  millions 
worth  of  exchequer  bills,  which  being  allowed  in  taxes  and  circulated  by  the  hank  at  a 
premium,  contributed  to  restore  public  credit.'*  The  Flying  Post  having  reflected  on 
the  credit  of  the  exchequer  bills,  the  printer,  Salisbury,  was  summoaed  before  tbe  angry 
Commons,  and  a  bill  at  once  brought  in  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  politics  without  a 
lioenee,  but  on  the  second  reading  the  House  was  calmer,  and  allowed  the  bill  to  be  . 
thrown  out. 

July  26th. — ^The  kins;  concluded  a  peace  with  the  French  king,  privately,  at  Rjswick, 
tplthout  the  knowledge  of  the  Confederates,  The  French  had  lost  59,  and  the  English 
63  ships,  in  the  war.  Cummerce-had  decayed  to  little  oyer  a  third  of  its  amount  before 
the  war. 

^  December  2nd. — A  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  with  France.  On  the  3rd  the 
king  lamented  the  debts  and  taxes,  but  thought  England  coul^  not  dispense  with  the 
ilaodiiig  army.  On  the  llth  the  Commons  resolved  that  all  land  forces  raised  during 
tbe  last  eighteen  years  should  be  disbanded ;  this  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  armj 
from  87.000  tn  8,000  men.  Tbe  Whigs  opposed  this  reduction,  and  lost  much  of  their 
popularity.  The  Lordi  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  that  be  should  discourage  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  to  favour  the  consumption  of  their  wool  in  England ! 
The  Commona  imposed  10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  exported  by  the  African  Trading 
Company. 

July  5,  1698. — ^The  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  raising  £2,000,000  upon  a 
fond  for  payment  of  annuities  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  and  for  settling  the  trade  to 
the  East  Iudi<>s.*'  The  old  East  India  Company,  chiefly  Tories,  had  offered  to  lend 
Government  £700,000  at  four  per  cenL,  in  case  the  trade  to  India  might  be  confirmed 
to  them,  exclu»iv«  of  all  others.  But  another  company,  called  the  Associated  Merchants, 
most  of  them  Whigs,  then  in  the  favour  of  the  Court,  offered  to  lend  Government 
£2,000,000  at  eight  per  cent.  Though  this  interest  (to  be  paid  by  the  nation)  was 
double,  the  monopoly  was.  given  to  the  latter,  because  the  loan  was  larger.  The  old 
company  offered  to  raise  the  loan  to  the  same  amount,  but  it  was  refused,  and  they  were 
depiived  of  the  right  to  trade  to  India  after  1701.  which  wax  truly  thought  a  ^eat 
hardship.  Tbe  whole  two  millions  were  subscribed  for  in  two  days;  the  subecriben 
ware  incorporated,  and  the  two  companies  were  made  one  by  act  of  Parliament. 

No  other  financial  measure  of.  importance  occurred  in  this  rei^n.  In  September, 
1701,  William  entered  into  the  Grand  Alliance  of  European  Sovereigns  against  France ; 
war  was  again  declared ;  new  loans  and  fresh  taxes  required  ;  but  before  they  were 
imposed  the  king  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  March  8,  1702. 

The  revenue  and  loans  expended  in  his  reign  were— 


Customa    £13,296,833 

Eicise   13,649,328 

LandUx   19,174,069 

Polls  (direct  taxes)   2,667,642 

Tax  on  marriages,  births,  and  deaths    276,617 

Miscellanies  (inclusive  of  permanent  loans)   9,745,300 

Temporary  loana  unpaid   13,348,680 


£72.047,369 . 


Total  funded  debt    8,864,263 

Terminal  aonuitias  and  debu   9,861,047 

CnftmdMldabt   2,669,391 


Tatal  £18,304,701 
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As  to  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  borrowed,  Sir  John  Sinclair  (qnotini^  Dayenant 
and  other  authoritiee  of  the  period)  says :  **  Life  annuities  were  granted  at  14  per  cent. 
In  order  to  caise  a  small  additional  sum  upon  the  same  funds  thus  mortp^red,  acts  were 
passed  by  which  these  annuitants,  or  any  other  persons  for  them,  were  offered  a  rever- 
sionary interest  after  the  failure  of  the  lives  for  ninety -six  yearSy  from  January,  1695,  on 
paying  four-and'a-half  years*  yurchoie  (£63)  for  every  £14.  Afterwards,  in  1698, 
four  years'  purchase  (or  £56)  was  only  demanded  for  the  conversion.  The  same  system 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Some  of  these  long  annuities 
were,  fortunately,  incorporated  with  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  some  still 
remain  (he  is  writing  in  1789),  to  the  amount  of  £131,203  7s.  8d.  per  annum,  for  which 
the  sum  of  £1,836,275  178.  lO^d.  had  been  originally  contributed,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  the  public  must  pay  above  thirtbbn  iollions  before  they  are  aU  extinct.** — 
History  of  the  Revenue ^  Part  11,^  p.  59. 

Bat  in  a  future  section  the  Association  will  review  the  period  when  those  annuities  fell 
in;  when,  instead  of  experience  suggesting  wisdom,  the  ignorance  of  the  public  in 
matters  of  finance — the  susceptibility  of  Englishmen  to  be  carried  away  by  a  cry — ^led 
to  a  still  wilder  prodigality. 

There  is  still  another  remark  to  make  of  the  debt  contracted  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  **  Davenant  affirms  that  the  debt  was  swelled  more  by  high  premiums  than  even 
by  the  exorbitant  interest  that  was  paid." — (Sinclair.)  '*  Five  millions  given  by 
Parliament,  produced,  for  the  service  of  the  war  and  to  the  nses  of  the  public,  out  Uttle 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half.**  The  premiums  were  given  to  redeem  public  credit, 
so  low  had  it  fallen.  But  why  had  it  fallen  ?  Because  the  accounts  of  contractors  and 
creditors  of  (Government  were  not  paid  when  due,  nor  for  long  after ;  and  why  were  they 
not  paid?  Listen: — 

**  This  evil  (depreciation  of  credit)  was  increased  by  the  acts  of  those  who  were  in 
power.  It  is  asserted  that  it  was  a  usual  practice  to  put  off  settling  a  Aind  for  any 
particular  debt  due  by  the  public  until  the  shares  of  those  who  were  interested  at 
creditors  sold  at  a  very  great  loss!  Those  who  were  in  the  secret  then  bought  them  up^ 
wnd  the  deficiency  was  immediately  supplied  r*^8inclair,  Part  IL,  p,  60. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  Catholics  being  stripped  of  their  estates,  and  the  land  divided 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  aristocracy,  in  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  State 
being  transferred  from  land  to  industry,  the  public  were  defrauded  bv  the  official  deprecia- 
tion of  Government  credit,  that  the  great  famiUes  might  swindle  both  ereditcns  and 
tax-payers. 


SECTION  vni. 

TAXES  LEVIED  AND  DEBT  CONTRACTED  FROM  170«, 
ACCESSION  OF  ANNE,  TO  1714. 

Id  this  reign  an  addition  to  the  permanent  debt  was  made  other  than  from  mooay 
borrowed  then,  or  then  expended,  it  was  a  sum  illegally  taken — plundered,  in  tratb, 
from  the  Exchequer  by  Charles  II.,  in  1672.  His  father,  Charles  I.,  had  taken  the 
money  of  the  merchants  against  their  will,  which  tiiey  had  deposited  for  safe  keeping 
(banks  not  being  then  established)  in  the  Mint.  To  obviate  such  another  seizure  ci 
monej  by  a  king,  the  merchants  deposited  their  money  with  their  servants ;  but  dnring 
the  civil  war  these  had  such  facilities  offered  them  to  escape  from  justice,  to  embezzle  the 
money  first,  and  then  join  one  or  other  of  the  armies,  that  thev  were  found  to  be 
unfaithfU,  the  money  unsafe.  Next  it  was  deposited  with  the  goldsmiths,  who  nsed  it 
to  disocunt  bills  and  make  advances  to  "necessitous  merchants they  also  became 
reoeiven  and  holders  of  rents  for  the  landed  gentry  when  remitted  to  London.  Tbtmy 
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rote  in  repvtotion  until  1667,  when  the  Dnteh  (to  ayeng^  certain  ontra(;;eft  eommRted  on 
them)  Bailed  into  the  Thames  and  Medway  and  homed  the  English  fleet  at  Chatham. 
This  caused  a  sodden  run  on  the  goldsmiths,  which  greatly  impaired  their  credit  and 
resoorces.  They  oontinoed  the  same  kind  of  bosiness,  howerer,  nntil  1672,  often  lending 
the  money  entrusted  to  their  care  to  the  GoYemment  of  Oharles  II.  So,  also,  did  other 
wealthy  persons.  The  interest  paid  by  Goyemment  was  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.,  the 
^IdsmitDs  in  most  cases  holding  the  money  of  their  customers  withoot  payment  of 
uterest ;  or  in  some  cases  it  was  borrowed  at  the  then  legal  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and 
loaned  to  the  Goyernment  at  ten  per  cent.  As  the  weeUy  or  monthly  payment  of  taxes 
came  into  the  Exoheqoer,  these  loans  were  paid  off.  Bat  m  the  year  named,  1672,  when 
no  less  a  sum  than  £1,328,526  was  in  the  Excheqoer  to  repay  socb  loans,  Charles  II. 
seized  and  fraodoleiftly  conyerted  it  to  his  own  ose  and  that  of  the  aodacioos  profligates, 
male  and  female,  of  his  Coort — ^the  impore  progenitors  of  seyeral  of  oor  most 
distingaished  aristocracy  of  the  present  day.  **By  this  tyrannical  act  of  Charles  II.," 
writes  a  historian,  '*  ten  thoosand  fismilies  were  inyolved,  and  many  of  them  were 
entirely  mined."  The  king  for  a  time  paid  six  per  cent,  on  that  plonder  oot  of  the 
hereditary  excise,  and  snbseqoently  a  moiety  of  it  was  conyerted  into  a  national  debt, 
on  which  the  tax-payer  pays  interest  to  this  day,  in  addition  to  pensions  and  oUier 
hereditary  proyision  n>r  the  progeny  of  Charles  II. 

We  may  call  it  tyrannical,  dishonest,  or  what  we  may,  of  Charles  to  take  the  money 
from  the  Kxcheqoer,  hot  what  term  of  condemnation  is  strong  enoogh  to  be  applied  to 
the  Parliament  or  Goyernment  of  a  sobseqoent  reign,  which  conyerted  that  planner  into 
a  perp'etiMl  national  debt } 

Bot  the  new  taxes  and  debt  contracted  in-the  reign  of  Anne  are  the  theme  of  the 
present  section.  To  comprehend  the  merits  of  these  financial  contracts,  the  war,  and 
caoses  of  war,  then  engaging  the  energy,  and  swallowing  op  the  resources,  of  the 
British  nation,  must  be  glimoea  at.  From  Lord  John  Russell's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs 
ofEorope,*'  and  other  acknowledged  authorities,  we  obtain  the  following[  key  to  the 
wars,  the  taxes,  and  the  debt  of  that  period.  Speaking  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  said :— • 
*(  Thooffh  her  preferences  and  dislikes  had  often  no  better  foundation  than  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  toilet,  it  was  upon  them  that  the  policy  of  her  administration  and  the 
destinies  of  Europe  depended.  By  a  chambermaid'a  intrigue  Bolii^broke  triumphed 
oyer  his  riyal,  the  Eari  of  Oxford.  It  was  because  the  queen  fonoly  doated  on  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  her  reign  was  *  adorned  by  the  glories  of  Blenheim  and 
Bamillies.'  It  was  becaoae  Mrs.  Abigail  Masham  artfully  sopplanted  her  benefactress  in 
royal  fayonr,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  tne  war  which  rayaged  the  continent ;  it  was  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  another  fayourite  lady,  that  the  queen 
did  not  attempt  to  recal  her  brother,  the  Cheyalier  St.  Geom.  Thus,  nrobably,  a  feeble- 
minded princess,  influenced  only  by  her  waitinff- women,  determined  tnat  the  Pretender 
should  be  excluded  from  England,  a  Tory  and  High-Church  Ministry  formed,  and  a 
Bourbon  seated  beyond  the  Pyrenees."  More;  it  was  from  such  souroee  that  new  or 
augmented  taxes  upon  most  products  of  industry,  candles,  soap,  paper,  starch,  stamp 
duties  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  adyertiLsements,  were  demanded,  and  the  debt 
increased  nearly  sixty  ndUUm  sterling.  And  what  was  the  war  about? 

''The  point  at  inne  between  France  and  the  confederate  powers  was  the  sucoession 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy;  whether  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  or 
Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  second  son  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  should 
inherit  the  crown  of  Spain.  England  exerted  her  utmost  force  in  this  contest,  both  in 
men  and  money,  though  it  was  nearly  indifferent  to  her  interests  whether  Austria  or 
France  were  aggrandiMd  by  the  acquisition  of  Spain  and  America.  In  England  most 
wan  haye  been  popular  at  the  beginning,  and  the  reyerse  at  the  end.  It  was  so  with  this 
war  of  succession.*^  In  fiact,  the  purpose  of  the  English,  in  the  war,  contemptible  as  it 
was,  fiuled;  the  Bourbon  socceedea  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Moreoyer,  it  had  been 
deariy  manifested  that  the  French  prince,  whom  England  opposed,  and  not  the  Austrian, 
whom  she  snppMted,  wia  the  ehoioe  of  the  Spanish  nation. 


The  following  are  the  sums  recelTed  and  expended  daring  the  reign  of  Anne,  fron 
Maieh,  1702,  to  Aognst,  1714:— 
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OMtent   £16.UMU 

XxeiM   ,   20.S6M11 

Land  ttx   21,285,901 

Other  tuef  and  reeeipto    6,261.346 

Lotni    69,853,164 


Total  £122,373,631 


Baeidet  tazea  on  eandlaa,  wap,  itarob,  printed  linent,  and  a  nnmber  of  minor  artidea, 
newspaper^  pamphlets,  and  adrertiiements,  a  bill  was  Introdaeed,  and  piased  the 
Commons,  for  a  resnmption  of  all  the  grants  of  Crown  lands  made  snbseqaent  to  13tli 
Febnury,  1688— a  momentons  measnre  for  the  public  benefit,  bnt  U  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  always  partial  to  the  interesta  and  character  of  the  landowning  and 
land»1egislating  class,  as  also  to  the  Whigs,  who  acted  so  prominent  a  part  In  the 
disaipauon  of  national  property,  to  feather  their  own  family  nests,  aod  to  transmit  the 
Inheritance  of  national  debt  to  national  posterity,  is  yet  constrained,  incandonr,  to  write 
thna:- 

"Some  endeaTonrs  were  made  dnring  this  reign  to  examine  into  the  ralne  of  lands, 
and  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Crown  sinoe  the  18th  February,  1688  (period  of  the 
Berolntion),  with  a  new  of  resnming  the  same,  and  of  applying  thtm  to  nU€94  th$ 
public  neeeaitieit  nnlesa  they  were  bestowed  after  doe  oonftiiieration.  A  bill  for  that 
pnrpoee  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  bnt  rejected  by  the  Hoose  of  Lords.  A  reeolotion 
of  tne  former  to  lay  a  tax  npon  all  grants  from  the  Crown  since  1684,  of  oee-fifih  part  of 
the  Talne  of  the  grant  at  the  time  it  wis  made,  had  been  prevlonsly  evaded,  the  leading 
men  in  both  Hooaes  being  too  deeply  interested  in  grants  of  that  nature  to  soffer  aneh  a 
bili  to  pais  into  a  law.  f  Utory  o/  the  lUvemu,  liL,  18. 

Inatead  of  which  they  impoeed  new  taxes,  or  augmented  those  already  xmpoeed,  on  all 
leading  products  aud  processes  of  industry ;  and  to  reprees  the  public  Toice,  which 
exclaimed  a^inst  the  greedy  mitappliance  of  the  public  property  to  themselTee  and 
eonoexions,  ther  lud  a  heavy  tax  upon  new^pspers  and  pamphlets;  and  set  in  the 
pillory,  or  banished,  or  whipped,  or  branded  with  hot  iron,  or  hanged,  or  beheaded,  thoee 
who  Had  still  the  presumption  to  complain  of  the  selfishnesa  of  those  great  patrbta  of 
eirii  and  religions  liberty.'* 

The  Commons  passed  resolutions  to  impoee  an  income  tax  of  fifty  per  oent  upon  the 
▼alue  of  all  stock  in  trade;  twenty-fiTO  per  cent,  npon  all  money  at  interest;  4««  in  the 
Dound  npon  all  annuities,  pensions,  and  yearly  stipends ;  6s.  in  the  pound  upon  all  salaries, 
roes,  and  perquisites  of  office;  and  4s.  in  the  pound  upon  persons  exerdsing  any 
profecBion  whataocTer,  whether  legal,  medical,  commercial,  or  ecclesiastical;  and  that  aU 
persons,  the  poor  excepted,  ihould  pay,  within  one  year,  the  sum  of  4s.  It  was  also 
▼oted  that  a  doty  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  should  be  imposed  upon  the  sharea  of  the 
capital  stock  of  all  corporations  or  companies,  to  be  cootinued  for  five  years.  But  the 
proposed  tax  on  income  was  abandonee,  and  a  bill  brought  in  for  laymga  duty  upon 
Diytng  and  selling,  or  bargaining  for  shares  in  joint-stocks  or  corporattuns,  was  also 
dropped,  the  Bank  and  the  East  India  Company  bariug  petitioned  against  it,  as 
contrary  to  the  public  fai'h  and  the  acta  by  which  they  were  establiahM.  Another 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  (1702)  proved  equally  unsuccesafuL 

"  Thus,'*  says  Sir  John  Sinclair, "  all  idea  of  an  equal  pound  rate,  or  a  tax  in  a  fair 
pfoportion  to  every  man's  yearly  income,  or  the  proflta  which  he  acquired  from  hia  estate, 
onameia,  or  profossion,  was  given  up." 

Tan  yeata  befoiw  (1692,  in  William's  reign)  an  income  tax  had  been  impoaed  on  fha 
mat  monopoliat  commercial  companies,  fiva  par  oent  on  India  atoel^  ftOs.  par  ahara  of 
taa  joint-atoek  of  the  Boyal  African  Company  (amount  of  ahara  not  atatad),  and  £$  Ibr 
wmjjkMfm  thfC  ]oiat-atock  of  tha  HodacmV  BayCompany)  to  bapaidqaafftHlyand 
dedaetod  from  next  divldonda.  Tbeaa  tnaa  oontiBoed       for  one  year. 
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dm  fhm  M  a  diiMt  tax  exiittiif  in  jlDnt'i  Swpoitd  ia  WOfitm*! ,  whbh  m»f 
bt  xMited  in  dftUU,  M  it  WM  the  iMt  instuoe  of  a  poll  tftz 

Quarterly  Taaea. 
£  t.  d. 

Pell  to  be  paid  by  all  penona,  ezeept  the  poor,  indadtng  nieb  aa 
are  not  wortb  £50    0  1  0 

JUl  penona  worth  £300,  reported  gentlemen    I  0  0 

Tradecmeo,  ihopkeepen,  ke   0  10  0 

Perione  chargeable  with  finding  a  hone  for  the  militia— for  each 
hone   I  0  0 

Pereone  keeping  a  coach  and  hones  who  do  not  eontribate  a  hone 
tothemiliiia   •  •   1   0  0 

Penoni  keeping  a  hackney  or  itage  ooach — for  each  coach   1  5  0 

Peen  of  the  realm,  spiritnal  or  temporal   10  0  0 

Attorneys,  proeton,  and  other  officen  of  the  eifil  and  eccleeiasiical 
eonrts    1  0  0 

Clergymen,  preachers,  and  teaohen  of  any  kind  enjoying  £80  per 
annnm   •   1   0  0 

In  all  oases  Catholics  were  to  pay  double,  or  other  non-jurort.  Thii  tax,  except  in  the 
eaee  of  Gathotiea,  waa  not  rigoronsly  anforeed.  It  dwindled  from  £256,323  in  1692  to 
£14.650  in  1702. 

The  taxes  of  that  period  on  marriages,  births,  and  bnrials,  were  of  the  natara  of  a 
direct  tax,  and  were  gradnated  according  to  social  rank.  For  bnrial  of  wife  or  widow 
of  a  dnke  or  archbishop,  £50  4s. ;  eldest  son,  £30  4s. ;  yoonger  children,  £25  4s.  For 
birth  of  eldest  son,  £30 ;  younger  son,  £25  2i.  For  marriage  of  the  party,  £50  2s.  6d. ; 
•Idest  son.  £80  2s.  6d. ;  younger  son,  £25  2s.  6d.  For  the  same  in  the  familr  of  a 
aiarqais,  £10  less  for  bnrial  and  marriage ;  £5  lasa  on  the  other  items.  An  earl  £10  to 
£5  less  than  ihe  marqois.  A  viscoant  about  half  as  much  as  the  dnke.  And  so  down 
through  the  following  gradations "  A  baron  and  bishop ;  a  baronet  or  knight  of  the 
Bath ;  a  knight,  bachelor,  or  dean ;  the  king's  sergeants-at-law ;  other  sergeanta-at-law. 
An  atquire,  £5 4i.  for  burials ;  £5  2s.  6d.  marriages;  £1  2s.  birth  of  eldest  son ;  other 
items  about  the  same.  A  irentleman,  £1  4s.  for  burials;  £1  2s.  for  births ;  and  £1 2f.  6d. 
for  marriages.  Dooton  of  diTinity,  Law,  or  physic,  the  same  as  efquires.  PerBons  of 
£60  per  annum,  or  £600  penonal  estate,  £l  it. ;  and  14i.  for  burials ;  12s.  for  births ; 
£1  2f.  6d.  for  marriage  of  self;  12s.  6d.  for  marriaM  of  sons.  Penons  not  otherwiaa 
•barged,  4a.  for  burials ;  2s.  for  births ;  and  2s.  6a.  for  marriages.  Each  parish  wm 
obliged  to  pey  for  the  burials  of  the  poor  and  their  families,  but  the  births  or  marriagea 
«f  aueb  paraona  as  reoeiTod  alms  were  not  liable  to  pay  duty. 

There  were,  also,  taxes  on  baohelon  above  the  age  of  twenty-flTO  yean,  and  upon 
fBeh  wldowen  u  had  no  children.  Theae  were— 

Himself.       SldaatSon.  Toanfarfleo. 
£  s.  d. 

A  Buka   12  11  0 

Marqnia  

Earl  


Esquiree 


Persona  of  £50  par  annnm,  or  £600 
FMona not oOMTiriaa ehaiged  •••• 


£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d« 

£  s. 

d. 

12  11 

0 

7 

11 

0 

6  5 

0  • 

10  1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5  1 

0 

7  11 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3  16 

0 

6  6 

0 

4 

8 

6 

3  7 

8 

3  16 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1  6 

0 

2  11 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

5  1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

3  16 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  6 

0  . 

0 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  % 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0  8 

« 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

0 
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From  thif  tax  all  ISdlowB,  stodants,  and  loholan,  in  the  diflferent  uuTositiei  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  persons  reoeinng  alms,  were  exempted.  This  and  the  precediiu; 
tax  were  originally  imposed  for  five  years,  from  the  Ist  May,  1695,  but  were  afterwar£ 
prolonged  to  the  1st  of  August,  1706.  They  j^roduoed,  during  the  first  five  yean,  the 
annual  average  of  £51,618.  During  the  remaining  period,  "  they  were  exacted  in  so 
careless  a  manner,  that  only  £17,422  16s.  2^  was  accounted  for." — Sinclair. 

The  exportation  of  com  had  been,  with  few  exceptions,  prohibited  up  to  1660.  A 
duty  on  its  exportation  was  then  imposed,  also  on  that  of  woollen  manufisctureB.  In 
1700  those  export  duties  were  repealed,  and  soon  after  a  law  was  passed  and  variously 
continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  by  which  a  bounty  was  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  to  those  who  exported  com.  This  policy  of  the  legislative  landowners  had  the 
effect,  as  was  intended,  to  increase  the  market  price  of  corn  and  the  rent  of  land.  Had 
the  land  tax  continued  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  the  effect  of  this  bounty  on  the  markets  wis 
more — ^probably  much  more — ^to  their  advanta^  than  the  land  tax  was  a  burden ;  but 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  the  head  of  the  Whigs,  to  keep  that  voracious  party  together, 
reduced  the  land  tax  to  Is.,  and  instead,  imposM  a  heavy  excise  duty  on  salt  (of  which 
hereafter).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  political  party,  ever  loudest  as  the  ohampioBs 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  and  once  or  twice  the  advocates  of  real  measarea  of 
reform,  have,  throughout  their  history,  from  Uie  Revolution  of  1688,  to  the  vote  of 
£12,000  a  ^ear  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1850  (in  addition  to  his  private  fbrtone 
and  professional  emoluments),  been  the  ministers  of  financial  extravagance  or  great 
commercial  blunders.  Even  their  brief  admission  to  power  in  1806,  after  an  exclnsian 
of  twenty-three  years,  to  be  followed  bv  an  exclusion  of  twenty-four  years,  wassignaliaed 
both  by  extravagance  and  the  greatest  l>Iunder  of  modem  times — ^the  Orders  in  Gounoi], 
which  strack  the  nation  with  paralysis.  When  they  last  acceded  to  ofllce,  in  1846,  it 
was  hoped  by  indulgent  reformers  that,  as  a  party,  they  had  improved  in  wisdom  by 
observation  of  the  national  exigencies,  and  refiection  on  their  historical  mistakea  or 
misdeeds.  But  it  seems  the  interests  of  family,'*  and  the  reckless  disposal  of  pablie 
money,  is  a  characteristic  of  them,  as  when  they  gave  Queen  Adelaide  £100,000  per 
annum,  and  would  have  given  the  Prince  Consort  £dO,000,  or  when  they  loaded  the 
people's  salt  with  excise  duties  to  reduce  the  land  tax  to  a  quarter  of  its  original  amount. 

A  few  of  the  financial  and  political  incidents  of  Anne^s  reign  may  be  cited  here. 

December  10,  1702,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  that  with  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  commanding  the  army  abroad,  she  thought  fit  to  confer 
a  pension  out  of  the  post-office  revenue  of  £5,000  on  him  and  his  poeterity.  This 
having  occasioned  warm  debates,  the  queen  intimated  that  the  duke  declmed  the 
perpetuity  of  the  pension.  The  Commons,  in  reply,  said  they  had  only  objected  finom 
Uieir  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  making  a  precedent  for  the  alienation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  l}rown,  so  much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  last  reign."  It  was  in 
their  sight  as  improvident  to  grant  away  the  land  in  perpetuity  as  to  grant  away  the 
post-office  reveuue.  They  yielded  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers  as  the  grant  waa  not 
to  be  perpetual.  But  in  the  finance  accounts  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1850, 
there  is  a  payment  out  of  the  post-office  revenue  to  '*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
£4,000.".  This  has  been  paid  even  since  that  period.  There  is,  also,  in  the  same 
accounts  a  charge  on  the  post-office  **  to  the  heirs  ox  the  Duke  of  Sehomberg,  £2,900," 
one  of  King  William's  Dutch  followers.  The  Bentincks  and  other  followers  received 
enormous  estates  of  land,  which,  when  granted,  were  as  truly  public  property  as  the 
post-office  revenue.  Another  perpetual  charge  on  the  post-office  is  *'  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  £3,407  10s."  And  in  the  same  accounts,  under  the  head  of  Bxciae, 
isachaive  to  "Duke  of  Grafton,  £7,191  12s."  Pensions  to  the  Cowper  family  and 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  follow.  The  Graftons  are  indebted,  as  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  St.  Alban's  are,  for  their  origin,  titles,  and  laud  (or  part  of  their  land),  to  the 
illegitimate  amours  of  that  "father  of  his  people"  who  plundered  the  Exchequer  and 
ruined  ^e  credit  of  the  goldsmiths  in  1672,  as  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section — 
Charles  II.   But  to  return  to  the  financial  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 

The  manor  of  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  was  purchased  and  conveyed,  with  the  new 
palm  oalled  Blenheim,  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  heirs  for  ever,  the  total  oost 
uncertain,  but  enormous.  In  addition  to  this,  and  the  post-offioe  annuity,  the  dnke  and 
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his  4aohfln  held  pUuMs  under  GoTenunent  whieh  yielded  a  known  remne  of  jS63,625  per 
■nnam,  and  perqniritee  of  great  pecuniary  value  unknown.  Relating  to  ihe  latter,  it 
was  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  2l8t  Deoember,  1711,  "that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  taken  to  his  own  use,  of  the  persons  he  had  contracted  with  for  the 
soldiers'  bread,  j£63,319  and  upwards ;  that  he  had  reserved  to  himself  also  two-and-a- 
half  per  cent  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreifcn  troops,  amounting  to  £460,061,  in  all 
iS523,380,  being  public  money,  and  which  he  haa  never  accounted  for;  that  he  had 
allowed  his  secretary,  Mr.  Oardonnell,  to  receive  of  the  contractors  500  gold  ducats  on 
the  signing  of  every  contract ;  and  Mr  Sweet,  the  deputy-paymaster  in  Holland,  to  deduct 
one  per  cent,  for  all  the  money  paid  the  contractors  for  bread ;  that  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq. " 
(afterwardB  and  for  many  years  Prime  Minister),  **when  he  was  Secretary  of  War, 
received  of  the  contractors  for  forage  in  Scotland,  to  his  own  use,  600  guineas,  and  a 
note  for  500  more;  that  Sir  David  Dalrymple  had  200 guineas  of  the  Scotch  contractors; 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  received  £100  per  annum 
of  them.*'  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Gardonnell  were 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  17th  of  January  Walpole  was  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

^  On  the  4th  of  March,  17 1 2,  the  Commons  attended  the  ^ueen  with  a  report  complaining 
that  while  the  charges  for  the  war  were,  at  the  beginnmg,  in  1702,  £3,700,000,  they 
were  now  increased  to  £6,900,000,  by  being  obligM  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Allies;  that  the  States-G^eral,  being  frequently  deficient  of  two-thirds  of  their  quota 
of  ship,  the  English  navy  su£fered,  and  many  merchantmen,  with  cargoes  and  orews, 
were  in  consequence  lost;  that,  besides  the  deficiencies  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Germany,  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal  had  iUlen  of  late 
on  England;  that  the  Dutch,  year  by  year,  sent  fewer  trooiw  there;  and  the  Emperor  of 
G«rman]|r,  who  was  most  nearly  concerned  (to  obtain  Spain,  for  whose  family  the  war 
was  carried  on],  had  no  troops  there;  while  England  maintained  6Q,000  men  in  the 
Spanish  war,  and  paid  idl  the  oharffos  of  shipping,  which  last  alone  amounted  to 
£8,000,000:  ih  short,  that  England  had  expended  m  the  war,  beyond  its  quota,  above 
£19,000,000,  **all  of  which, "  said  they,  the  late  Miniitry  had  not  only  connived  at, 
but  in  many  instances  contrived  and  encouraged  upon  private  views.'*  The  ''late 
Ministry"  were  the  Whigs,  who  divided  so  much  of  the  foneited  land  among  themselves 
in  WiUiam's  reign.  The  Tories  had  now  ousted  them  froni  office.  The  French  had,  in 
various  ways,  sued  for  peace.  Queen  Anne  was  favourable  to  it ;  so  was  the  majority  of 
the  English  people ;  but  those  who  had  the  handling  of  public  money,  and  the  horde  of 
money-lenders  and  stock-jobbers  whom  the  increasing  debt  called  into  existence,  all  of 
them  powerful  in  Parliament,  were  itill  for  war.  Every  prejudice  or  sentiment  of 
the  English  people  hostile  to  France  was  excited  by  the  interested  parties,  that  more 
public  money  might  be  expended,  more  debt  contracted.  That  period  is  long  past;  the 
men  are  in  the  dust;  their  party  politics  have  lon^  ceased  to  have  a  politicfu  vitality ; 
their  virtues,  if  they  had  any,  were  extinguished  with  themselves.  Why,  then,  speak  of 
them  ?  Why  ?  Because  they  bequeathed  their  war  debts  to  us  and  future  generations, — 
a  political  crime  against  which  the  moral  sense  rises  in  revolt;  a  crime  which  their 
successors  have  been  permitted  to  imitate. 

March  30,  1713.— A  peace  was  made  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The 
queen  died  1714.  The  terms  on  which  the  debt  of  £59,853,154  of  this  reign  was 
oontracted  will  appear  in  connexion  with  the  succeeding  financial  policy  under  George  I. 
and  II.  The  taxes  expended  in  Anne's  reign  from  1702  to  1714,  m  addition  to  the 
debt  contracted,  amounted  to  £62,520,377;  total  expenditure,  £122,373,531. 


THE  SCOTTISH  BEVENUE  FEOM  THE  EABLIEST  BECORDED  TIMES  TO 
THE  UNION  WITH  ENGLAND. 

In  the  period  of  financial  hiitory  embraced  in  the  preceding  ,  section  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  ooourred,  1707.  A  brief  summary  of  the  royal  and  govenimantal 
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MmMMt  of  8MUatid,  pri«r  to  thtt  litppy  tfwt,  ttoii  hmmij  to  fht  aonptetMHit  tf 
thia  Mitmical  nview  cf  thgJUeal  iyftem. 

BobertsoB,  tbt  bittorin  of  Beotiand,  amrti  that  the  mtnnes  of  tb«  Sootith  Itiagi 
wer«  soantT  and  preearioni,  and  that  thejr  were  kept  in  continual  indi|rence,  anxiety, 
and  dependence.  This  mnat  be  an  exaggeration.  Were  we  to  eiiimate  their  income  if 
the  necevariet  and  Inxuriei  it  could  procure*  it  waa  frequratlj  greater  than  that  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Some,  aa  David  I„  possessed  vast  domains,  and  granted  tbem  to 
religions  bonses.  Others  were  the  Tiotims  of  rapacious  nobles  and  personal  misfortoBM. 

The  history,  OTcn  the  names,  of  the  early  Scottish  kings,  are  too  obscnje,  tho  Tory 
existence  of  some  who  have  been  named  so  doubtful,  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  thorn. 
DaTid  I.,  who  died  in  1163,  had  been  possessed  of  so  much  land  that  he  erected  four 
new  bishopries,  nine  capital  abbeys,  four  prioriea,  and  two  nnnneries,  and  yet  rasorrel 
large  domains. 

The  first  tax  imposed  in  Scotland,  of  which  tbero  is  any  record,  arose  out  of  the 
dcTastating  border  wars,  and  the  feudal  pricciple  of  the  time,  which  recognised  all 
property  as  that  of  the  king,  but  which  made  the  king*s  misfortune  that  of  his  snbjeota. 
William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  troubled  himself  and  bis  neighbours  with  a  foray  Into 
Korthnmberland,  and  a  siage  of  Alnwick  Castle.  He  was  taken  prisoner  July  18,  1174, 
and,  to  procure  his  releaie,  both  he  and  the  Soottuh  people  became  bound  to  acknowledgo 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  English  king,  Henry  II.  Bichard  I.,  Henry *§  anceeasor, 
to  assist  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  conciliate  the  fsTour  of  so  jealona  a 
neighbonr  at  the  King  of  Scotland,  agreed,  in  conaideration  of  10,000  marks  sterlinit.  to 
abandon  and  solemnly  renounce  all  claim  to  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  crown.  Thia 
sum  was  raised  by  a  tax,  but  the  manner  of  levying  it  is  not  known.  Alexander  IIL 
had  a  rerenno  of  12,000  marks  in  money.  All  the  lands  of  that  kingdom  wars  aboat 
this  time^  1260,  Taloed  for  taxation;  that  valoation  was  long  after  adhered  to,  aadis 
known  as  oU  extent*  A  tax  or  aid  of  14,000  marks  waa  levied  as  the  portion  of 
Alexander's  danghtari  Margaret,  on  bar  marriago  with  Eric,  King  of  Sweden. 

Bobert  Bmoe  fonnd  the  royal  domains  so  wasted  by  the  wars  with  the  English^  and 
the  opposiiion  to  any  provision  for  the  Crown>  other  than  the  domains,  so  strong,  that 
he  petitUmed  earnestly  to  be  allowed  some  pecuniary  inoome ;  whereupon,  in  conaidem- 
tion  of  his  great  valour,  his  great  necessities,  and  his  respectfyil  petition  to  his  anbjoeta, 
a  Parliament  waa  held  1320,  which  granted  him  for  Ufa  a  yearly  subsidy  of  the  **ten^ 
penny.**  The  original  indenture  of  this  curious  transaction  is  in  the  AdToeata's  librmry 
at  Edinburgh. 

David  II.  was  a  less  fortunate  warrior.  Instigated  by  the  King  of  France  to  Inrndo 
England,  he  waa  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  near  Durham.  He  remained  in  captivity 
ten  years,  and  was  only  released  by  being  bound  to  pay  a  ransom  of  100,000  nurk« ;  bnt 
haTing  failed  in  his  instalments  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  £100,000  sterlini;  by 
penalties,  aocompaaied  with  thia  single  alleviating  circa  mstance,  that  twenty- fire  joata 
were  allowed  to  pay  it  in.  The  whole  sum  was  finally  discharged,  1383,  by  his  snccosaor, 
Bobort  II.,  and  an  acquittance  given  by  Bichard  II.  of  England.  This  ransom  waa 
raised  by  taxes  on  land.  The  defence  of  the  country  waa  in  like  manner  a  burdon  In 
most  part  borne  by  land,  private  property  in  land  being  conceded  in  Scotland,  as  else* 
where,  only  on  condition  of  the  owners  devoting  their  property  to  the  public  servioa  when 
required. 

The  valne  of  money  is  indicated  by  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Scottish  royal  household 
in  David  IL's  time,  kept  by  Beginalde  More.  A  tun  of  wine  coat  £3  6s.  8d.  Scotch ; 
the  English  quarter  of  wheat  £1  Is.  4id. ;  and  a  mart  (fat  ox)  10s.,  and  a  sheep  14d. 
Scotch.  The  Scotch  shilling  was  only  equal  to  the  penny  sterling,  so  that  the  ox  was 
sold  for  tenpenee.  The  mark  waa  equal  to  13s.  4d.  sterling.  The  reader  will  readily 
bear  ita  value  in  aind  by  observing  that  it  was  two-thirds  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Jamce  I.  was  the  victim  of  a  perfidious  relative  who  acted  as  guardian.  Endaavouciag 
to  eseapa  from  him  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  detained  him  a  piisonar 
fourteen  years,  and  released  him  only  on  receiving  ton  hostages  firom  aa  many  noble 
fiyniUaa  for  tho  paymont  of  60,000  marks  (£40,000  itariiag);  only  960  marka  are  known 
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to  hacf  bem  pd4  Two  tdia  of  tbo  Soottuh  PirlianMnt  wort  paiiad,  tbo  flnl  ontitlid 
*<0f  Finanoe  to  be  Hade  for  the  King's  Cottage  in  Sngland,"  by  which  a  tax  of  twelve 
pence  in  the  pound  wat  laid  on  all  gooot  and  rente,  excepting  drawing  oxen,  riding  honet, 
and  nteoiils  of  the  home.  The  other  wat  a  tax  on  eicn  boil  of  wheat,  nre,  bear,  peaie, 
and  oats,  each  cow,  sow,  plomrhiog  ox,  and  **  wild  mare  and  her  follower.**  Tbe  ratcfl, 
as  giren  by  Buchanan,  Lord  Eaimea,  and  other  hiatoriana,  are  manifeatlj  incorrect,  at 
they  are  equal  to,  or  aboTc,  the  market  price  of  each  of  thoae  things.  Notwithstanding 
the  hostages,  the  Scottish  people,  partly  because  of  their*' great  poverty  ,*' and  partly 
because  they  were  *'  not  wont  to  pay  such  taxes,*'  refused  to  comply  with  those  financial 
actfl.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hostages  died  or  escaped  unknown  during  the  ware  of  York 
and  Lancaster  in  England,  which  arose  to  a  height  about  that  time. 

Though  those  taxes  were  refused  by  the  Scottish  people  with  threats  of  rerolt,  Jamet 
made  two  other  attempts  of  similar  impnata;  one  upon  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter 
Margaret  with  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France.  But,  **  onwont  to  pay  such 
taxes,"  Scotland  propraed  rather  to  give  their  princeas  a  dowry  of  6,0(M)  men,  to  he  armed, 
if  need  were,  and  clothed  and  fed  in  France.  Accordingly,  the  bride  set  sail  for  Franee 
without  her  dowry  of  money  or  goods,  but  followed  b^  the  6,000  men  much  needful  of 
elaes,'*  but  **  greatly  useful  m  France,  where  the  English  did  aore  press."  The  other  aot 
waa  a  tax  upon  land,  amount  not  recorded,  to  repreaa  the  turbulence  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  is  known  as  one  of  the  "blsck  acts."  Lord  Eaimes,  differing  from  popular 
tradition,  saya  those  acta  were  so  called  becaute  printed  in  old  black  Saxon  oharaeten. 

The  reign  of  Jsmes  II.  was  chiefly  remarkable,  finaneially,  for  the  king's  poTtrty, 
which  occasioned,  in  the  words  of  an  old  act, the  poverlie  of  the  realme  in  genenU ;  and 
mania  other  inconTenientt  are  thtrt  throw,  the  qnhilkit  ware  too  lang  to  txpnena." 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  aoth  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

lit.  To  ute  all  lawful  and  copttitutional  means  of  iodncing  the  most  rind  economy  in  the 
ecpenditure  of  the  Govenimeat,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  acpartments  of  the 
public  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  £sirly 
levied  upon  ptopeity  and  income,  in  lien  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  taq^m^j' 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  I#aws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mxmbbrship. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costiy  than  it  really  is. 

No.  II.  Pension  List. 

No.  III.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  E£fect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  op  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVL,  XVII.,  XVIII.,*PCIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXII.,  Evils  op  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  por  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  Historical  Review  op  the  Fiscal  System. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancropt  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbform  Association, 

z8,  Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool,  Ifore^  1884. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  tbe  Association,  x8,  Hackioi  Hey,  and  to  be  had  by  order 
firom  all  Booksellen. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 


THE  SCOTTISH  REVENUE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  RECORDED  TIMES 

TO  THE  UNION  WITH  ENGLAND. 

Tbb  aooouQU  of  inoome  and  expenditure  in  James  III.^s  reign  are  cnrionBly  explidt. 
They  were  written  by  John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  treaenrer.  Taking  the  year  1474, 
the  receipts  for  **  compositions  of  charters,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  escheats, 
remissions,"  &c.  (for  the  nature  of  those  revenues  in  England  see  Sections  I.  and  II.  of 
the  present  series),  amounted  to  £3,240  19s.  9d.  Scotch  money  (one  penny  sterling  being 
equal  to  one  shilling  Scotch).  The  expense  for  the  kind's  person"  was  £118  18s.  6d., 
that  of  the  queen  £113  Is.  6d.,  that  of  the  prince  £41  Is.  8d.,  making  in  all  for  the 
expense  of  the  royal  family  £273  Is.  8d.  Scotch,  leaving  a  balance  of  £2,967  Is.  8d. 
Scotch,  which  was  applied  to  the  household,  and  probably  to  national  purposes. — 
[Maitlandt  Vol.  i.  jp.  822.)  The  household  expenses  are  minutely  stated,  such  as  **  ten 
el  of  oanves  to  make  NikkV  and  BeU  a  bed  to  lye  on  in  the  king's  chalmer,  price  of  the 
el  14d.,  sum  ISs.  4d."  The  same  money  the  same  year  bouffnt  two  oxen  or  cows,  or 
nearly  three-and-a-half  English  quarters  of  wheat.  Estimated  by  wheat  in  1860,  the 
**can7es  to  make  Nikky  and  Bell  a  bed  to  lye  on  in  the  king's  chalmer/'  would  be  worth 
from  £7  to  £8  ;  or  by  oxen,  worth  three  times  as  much  of  present  money.  James  III.'s 
income  was  equal  to  the  purchase  of  10,000  oxen,  or  other  articles  in  proportion.  In 
addiUon  to  tills,  Sir  John  Sinclair  conjectures  he  received  rents  in  kind ;  nor  was  he,  as 
a  feudal  monarch,  liable  to  any  heavy  charges  for  the  public  defence. — {History  of  the 
Bevenue,  iii.  317.) 

In  the  year  1481,  this  king  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  his  people  for  assistance  to  nro- 
vide  against  the  formidable  inyaaion  of  Edward  lY.  of  i&gland.  It  was  enactea  on 
that  occasion  tiiat  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  should,  upon  eight  days'  notice,  be 
ready  to  attend  the  king  with  arms  and  provisions  for  at  least  twenty  days ;  600  men 
were  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  boraers,  of  whom  240  were  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church,  as  many  by  the  barons,  and  120  by  the  burghs,  the 
proportion  which  was  usual  in  all  taxes  levied  about  that  time." — ( Sinclair  ) 

James  lY.,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  now  so  well  approved  bv  every  reasonable 
being,  was  laigely  possessed  of  land.   He  was  killed  on  Flodden  Fiela  soon  after. 

James  Y.  succeeded  when  scarcely  two  years  old.  In  his  long  minority  the  royal 
property  was  so  much  wasted  or  embezzled  by  those  who  governed,  that,  on  coming  of 
age,  he  found  himself  immersed  in  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  royal  palaces  were 
stripped  of  their  furniture  and  falling  to  ruin,  the  exchequer  was  empty,  and  no  source 
of  replenishment  left.— (Buchanan.)  In  this  predicament,  "James  had  but  one 
alternative,  either  to  attack  the  clergy  or  the  nobles,  since  they  engrossed  between  them 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  as  each  extolled  the  wealth  and  ability  of  the 
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other,  the  king  liitened  to  each,  and  probably  intended  to  enrich  hinuelf  hj  p^lafftng 
both.  The  clergy,  to  avoid  an  interriew  between  James  and  his  nncle,  Henry  V II I.  of 
Eogland,  which  ne  threatened  them  with,  and  which  they  dreaded,  agreed  to  offer  a 
considerable  present,  besides  an  annual  donatiTc  of  60,000  crowns;  and  they  sdso 
represented  that  100,000  crowns  a  year  might  be  drawn  into  the  exchequer  by  conftieating 
the  property  and  estates  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  principles  of  reformation." — 
(Outhrie*8  History,)  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  held  forth  the  example  of  Henry 
YIII.  of  England,  who  had  enriched  himself  by  pillaging  the  clergy,  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  death  of  James,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed  both 
parties  from  apprehensions  which  were  far  from  being  ill-fonnded.— (5tncZatr.) 

Among  the  yarious,  carious,  and  important  events,  which  distinguish  the  reign  of 
Mary — ^unhappy  Mary  I— who  succeeded  to  the  troubled  soyerei^ty,  a  plan  attempted 
to  be  enforced  by  the  queen  regent^  her  mother,  during  her  minority,  of  impoaing  a 
permanent  tax  upon  land,  and  maintaining  a  standing  army,  was  not  the  least  remarkmble. 
The  greater  nobles  had  so  far  degenerated  from  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  aud  dreaded 
so  much  the  resentment  of  the  court,  that  in  a  general  assembly  of  bishops,  earls,  abbots, 
and  lords,  who  called  themselyes  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  tne  plan  was  approved  of ; 
but  the  lesser  barons  were  not  so  timid.  About  300  of  them  assembled  in  a  body,  and 
represented  to  the  regent,  by  deputies  whom  they  chose  for  that  purpose,  the  impolicy, 
the  disgrace,  the  injustice,  of  sucIl  a  project.  The  celebrated  Buchanan,  in  relating  this 
oircumstence,  has  put  every  argument  which  has  since  been  urged  against  standing 
armies  and  mercenary  forces  into  the  mouths  of  the  commissioners.  The  regent 
perceiving  how  generally  diitastefU  i^  had  proved,  reluotently,  though  prudentiy, 
abandoned  it. — {BoherUon.) 

In  no  country  in  Europe  had  the  clergy  accumulated  a  greater  proportion  of  tiie 
wealth  of  the  nation  than  in  Scotland.  One-half  of  the  landed  property  m  the  kingdom 
was  in  their  possession ;  and  they  bore  two-fifths  of  the  public  charges  when  taxes  were 
imposed. — (Robertson.)  In  the  reign  of  Mary  their  exorbitent  treasures  were  for  tiie 
first  time  materially  encroached  upon.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  Crown  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  difficulties  to  defray  the  public  expenses,  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Protestent  ministers,  who  enjoyed  as  yet  no  means  of  subsistence.  Tbe 
whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  that  time  amounted  to  £217,473  13s.  10^. 
Scoteh,  of  which  the  third,  or  £72,491 6s.  7id.,  was  appropriated  to  these  public  purpoeea. 
So  write  the  historians  of  Scotland,  followed  by  Sir  Jotin  Sinclair ;  but  part  of  that 
third  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  soon  after  all  the  remaining  two-thirds  were 
appropriated  in  Scotland,  as  similar  land  in  England  was,  by  the  nobles  and  other  gentry 
uppermost  in  the  political  struggles.  Their  descendanto  or  assignees  hold  that  und  to 
this  day.  Mary  unwillingly  consented  to  that  disposal  of  the  cnurch  lands.  During 
this  unhappy  reign  many  odious  modes  of  raising  money  were  resorted  to.  The  nobles 
had  token  the  land  to  themselves,  and  the  burghs,  having  less  power  of  reaistanee,  were 
subjected  to  frequent  and  oppressive  levies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  compel  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  to  lend  money  to  the  Crown,  *'  but  they  resisted  so  unprecedented  an  exaodon 
until  snmcient  aecurity  was  fiven  for  the  sum  that  was  borrowed.*' — (Robertson.) 

At  the  accession  of  James  v I.  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted.  Under  the  regency 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton  exorbitant  fines  were  exacted  for  trivial  offenoea,  and  every  artifice 
of  finance  known  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  or  practised  in  other  countries,  was  adopted 
that  could  squeeze  money  from  the  people.  When  James  attained  his  majority  the 
treasury  was  empty.  The  year  1697  was  distinguished  by  the  greatest  tax  that  had 
ever  been  levied  in  Scotland.  The  sum  of  200,000  marks  was  raised  for  the  porpoea  of 
sending  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  to  obtein  the  assistance  of  the  different  powera  on 
the  Continent,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  ensure  James's  succession  to  the  EngHsh  Crown, 
*<of  which  100,000  marks  were  to  be  paid  from  the  ancient  property  of  the  chnreh; 
66,666  marks,  eight  shillings,  ten  pennies,  by  the  barons  and  freeholders,  and  83,833 
marks,  four  shillings,  and  six  pennies,  by  the  burghs. "  This  tax  was  the  more  readDy 
submitted  to  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  expenses  of  the  kbe,  should  he  succeed  to  the 
English  Crown,  would  afterwards  fall  lightly  on  Scotland.  In  1621,  a  tex  waa  granted 
of  tnirty  shillines  yearly  on  each  pound  umd  of  old  extent  (the  old  valuation),  to  oonthme 
four  years ;  and  also  the  twentieth  penny  of  all  interest  due  on  bills  and  other  seenritiea. 
'Theae  were  the  only  parliamentary  taxes  during  this  reign. 

There  ia  an  account  extant  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
Gharlce  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jamea  as  king  of  England  and  Sooflaad.  The  real 
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▼rfne  of  the  income,  bowerer,  cannot  Tm  stated,' for  the  aooonnt  containe  not  onlj  the 
money  receiTcd,  but  also  the  wheat,  bear,  malt,  oats,  oatmeal,  mutton,  capons,  ponltry, 
eonnings  (rabbits),  doves,  onions,  geese,  salmon,  herrings,  batter,  kids,marti8,  stirlrs,  &e., 
paid  to  the  Crown.   From  the  same  mannseript  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1684  the 

?ensions  and  gifts  of  the  Scottish  royal  establishment  amounted  to  the  following  snm : — 
ensions  payable  in  money,  £302,859 ;  275  chaldrons  of  yictnal  (com^  oonverted  into 
£32,300 ;  total,  £335,159  Scotch  money.  There  leere  also  other  consiaerable  burdens ; 
and  the  whole  was  so  heavy  a  load  that  his  Scottish  ministers  recommended  to  Charles 
either  to  enforce  the  act  that  had  been  made  for  the  resumption  of  the  Crown 
i  lands,  or  to  practise  more  economy.— (IfiS^.  in  Adiooeate's  Library,  entitled  King  and 
Chureh  Rente  and  Tax  RoUe.") 

The  dissipation  of  the  crown  and  ohureh  lands  had  thrown  a  part  of  the  burdens 
of  the  rerenue  by  this  time  on  trade  and  industry.  In  1628  the  customs  produced 
£138,666  13s.  Scotch  money,  of  which  £74,666  13s.  was  paid  upon  the  import  of  wines, 
and  £59,000  on  all  other  goods  brought  into  Scotland.  There  was  but  one  Scottish 
parliamentary  tax  during  this  reij^ ;  thirty  shillings  Scotch  on  every  pound  land  of  old 
extent  (old  valuation),  uid  the  sixteenth  penny  of  all  interest  of  money.  These  were 
given  to  the  Crown  for  six  years :  their  pix^duce  is  now  unknown. 

The  commonwealth  and  military  domination  of  Cromwell  introduced  a  new  system  of 
taxation  into  Scotland,  which  at  once  swallowed  up  nearly  all  profits,  rents,  or  other 
income,  and  filled  the  people  with  an  unqualified  disgust  of  military  republicanism.  The 
aooonnts  of  income  for  the  year  1659,  an  average  of  the  period,  was  £143,652  lis.  lid. 
eterUng^  being  about  five-and-a-half  times  the  amount  of  revenue  levied  under 
I  Charles  I.  But  great  as  this  augmentation  was,  the  expenditure  charged  to  Scotland 
i  under  Cromwell  was  annually  £307,271  12s.  8}d.  sterling,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
£163,619  Os.  9id. 

Charles  II.  had  £40,000  per  annum  for  his  life,  voted  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  to 
be  levied  by  dnties  on  the  imfwrtation  of  foreign  commoaities,  and  partly  by  montfily 
I  rates  upon  the  towns  and  counties.  In  addition  to  this,  in  1665  a  tax  of  40s.  yearly  was 
I  laid  on  each  pound  of  land  of  old  extent  for  five  ^ears.  This  was  granted  to  assist  the 
English  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch*.  The  remaining  grants  of  tlus  reign,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Scottish  Crown,  amounts  to  £474,000  sterling. 

The  levying  of  taxes  on  the  interest  of  money  was  thus  provided  for  in  the  reigns  of 
James  VI.  and  Charles  I.  It  was  ordained  that  every  person  who  had  money  out  at 
interest  should  appear  before  the  sheriffs  and  give  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  an 
inventory  of  the  sums  of  money  for  which  interest  was  due,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  debtors ;  also  the  names  of  their  own  creditors,  and  the  annual  interest  which  such 
creditors  received ;  which  inventories,  it  was  declared,  should  be  a  ground  for  charging 
each  person  with  his  proportion  of  the  tax.  Informers  wera  to  be  rewarded  with  one- 
half  of  the  amoxmt  of  the  frauds  which  they  discovered  ;  and  such  creditors  as  attempted 
to  get  relief  (to  get  the  tax  allowed)  f^om  their  debtors,  were  made  liable  to  the 
ponalties  of  usury.  The  legal  interest  was  ten  per  cent.  At  a  later  period,  1690,  an 
act  passed  in  Scotland  to  appropriate  as  public  revenue  one-sixth  part  of  all  **  free 
interest  due  and  payable  in  the  kingdom but  such  was  the  discontent  it  occasioned, 
and  the  danger  of  revolt,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  the  act  that  same  year. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  writes : — 

**  An  attempt  was  made  to  tax  personal  property  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  1672,  when 
a  land  tax  of  £864,000  Scotch  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  It  was  enacted  that  every 
debtor  in  the  kingdom  (liable  to  the  tax)  should  retain,  during  its  continuance,  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  interest  he  owed.  The  object  was  to  ease  the  landed  interest,  and 
make  money  bear  some  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  public  It  is  singular  that  such  a 
regulation,  couched  in  the  very  same  terms,  should  be  oontinued  in  every  land-tax  act 
to  the  present  hour  (he  n  writing  in  1789),  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland.*'— (JSutory  of  Revenue,  iii.  329.) 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  oversight  in  the  wording  of  the  act  as  it  annually  passed 
Pteliament.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  practice  arose  of  quartering 
soldiers  on  persons  who  were  in  arrear  with  their  taxes  in  Scotiand.  This  continued 
imtil  a  very  recent  period. 

James  Yll.  (James  II.  in  England)  had  £48,000  sterling  for  his  life  voted  by  the 
Seottish  Parliament. 
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To  WiUimn  III.  they  Toted  nine  land  taxei,  amounting:  to  £608,311  te.  2^  sMinff, 
beeldee  Tarioni  other  rappliet.  Three  acts  were  paieed  granting  poll  taxes.  The  aeale 
of  that  in  1698  was  (we  cenrert  the  Scotch  into  sterling  money) 

Merchants  and  tradesmen  worth  £56  lis.  Id.  to  £277  15s.  5id.  £0  4  2 


Ditto  worth  np  to  jB555  10s.  lid   0   6  8 

Ditto  worth  abOTC  that   0  16  8 

Ditto  worth  abo?e  £1,111  Is.  lOd   1   6  0 

Ditto  worth  £1,666  12b.  9d   1  16  8 

Ditto  worth  £2,222  8s.  8d   2   0  0 

Nogreater  fortone  for  merchants  was  contemplated : — 

Oughts   2  0  0 

Lori   8  6  8 

Yisconnts    4   3  4 

Earls    5  O  0 

Marquises    6  IS  4 

Dnkes   8  6  8 


The  rates  in  Bngland  at  the  same  time  were  different,  peers  being  ehaxged  about 
£40  eaoh.  Attorneys  in  England  were  chuved  £4,  and  writers  in  Beotland  £1  and  10s. 
The  poU  taxes  were  nerfix  frnly  collected  in  Scotland. 

As  the  tax  on  interest  of  monejr  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  English  tax  of  hearth- 
money  was  transferred  to  Scotland  instead.  It  was  Is.  2d.  sterling,  on  all  hearths  alike, 
except  those  of  hospitals,  and  the  dwellings  of  persons  receiving  alms;  nninhabited 
honses  were  charaed  upon  the  owners. 

In  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne  the  land  taxes,  levied  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  were 
fonr,  amonntmg  to  £188,155  lis.  Id.  sterling.  At  the  Union  the  reyenuea  of  Scotland 
conristed  of  the  Grown  rents,  the  oasaalties  of  the  feudal  tennre  (which  had  not  been 
commuted  for  an  excise  on  beer,  as  in  England),  the  customs,  an  exdse  on  ale  and  beer, 
t|^e  post-office,  ooinage  impositions,  and  occasionally  a  land  tax.  Most  of  thoae  taxes 
were  farmed  out  at  fixed  annual  sums.  The  entire  rerenue  of  Scotland  was  only 
£110,694  sterling  at  the  Union,  and  the  debts  £160,000.   The  land  tax  was  £36,000 ; 

to  put  both  nations  on  an  equal  footing,"  it  was.  agreed  that  £12,000  additional  land 
tax  should  be  paid.  The  questions  of  succession  to  the  Grown,  and  number  of 
representatiyes  for  Scotland,  were  not  so  difficult  to  adjust ;  but,  "  when  the  Sngiiih 
oomnussionerB  demanded  that  the  same  customs,  excises,  and  allotted  taxes,  should  take 
place  throughout  the  United  Eln^om,  and  Scotland  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  debts 
of  England,  the  Scotch  commissioners  objected  to  the  proposal;  and  had  not  the  queea 
in  person  interfered,  and  exerted  herself  with  unusual  earnestness  to  have  the  dimenl^ 
obTiated,1t  is  probable  the  treaty  would  have  been  broken  off." — {Quthne.) 

But  it  was  at  last  settled  that  all  parts  of  the  United  Kin^om  should  be  liable  to  thi 
same  duties  on  exports  and  imports ;  that  the  exoiie  on  liquors,  and  the  duty  on  salt, 
should  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  countries ;  that  when  48.  in  the  pound  were  imposed 
upon  land  in  England,  £48,000,  free  of  all  charges,  should  be  paid  in  Scotland ;  and 
that  Scotland  should  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  several  duties  upon  paper,  velhw, 
parchment,  coals,  culm,  and  malt,  to  which  the  English  were  liable  bv  several  temporaiy 
acts  then  nearly  expiring ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  howcTcr,  the  Fariiamoit  of  Gresi 
Britain  was  empowered  to  extend  the  said  burdeos  to  North  Britain*'  (as  it  was  now 
to  be  called),  but  with  a  general  pledge  and  declaration  that  due  regard  would  be  paid 
to  the  dronmstances  and  abilities  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. — {Artiele  XTK.) 
By  article  XY.,  various  equivalents  were  granted  for  Scotland  becoming  liable  to  tke 
English  debt  The  Union  took  effect  from  the  let  of  May,  1707.  May  both  natitm, 
senrible  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  forget  every  remnant  of  aaeieBt 
jealousy  and  rancour ;  and  those  whom  the  hand  of  rrovidence  hath  joined,  may  no  naa 
impiously  put  asunder.*'— (fifir  John  Sinclair  in  1789.)  Not  less  emphatically 
this  be  said  in  1850.  But  there  are  some  financial  discrepancies  still  existing  betwees 
the  two  countries  which  should  not  exist  between  people  so  intimately  allied. 


SECTION  X. 

ON  THE  PERPETUITY  OP  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
The  Aflociation  having  traced  the  progress  of  taxation  to  the  accession  of  Geoige  I., 
1714,  has  arrived  at  a  period  when  ministers,  and  not  kings,  became  conatitatiaMtty 
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estaUishad  as  flnancien.  This  was  the  period  when  the  Sinkiiiff  Fund  was  institated 
to  lednis^  but  used  subsequently  to  augment,  the  debt,  fiunlitate  the  occurrence  of  war, 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes.  It  was  also  the  period  of  rendering  terminable  into 
interminable  annuities,  or  perpetual  debt.  It  was  the  period  of  a  ministerial  OoTemment 
BQOoessAil  in  preserving  peace  and  avoiding  the  augmentation  of  the  debt  (if  not  earnest 
in  reducing  its  amount),  until  compelled  by  faction  and  the  popular  demand  for  war  with 
Spain,  ana  subsequently  with  France,  to  engage  in  armed  hostilities,  to  impose  fresh 
.  taxes,  and  to  contract  new  debt.  It  was  the  period  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  who,  with 
but  a  brief  interruption,  was  prime  minister  from  1716  to  1742,  and  was  connected  with 
the  Goremment  before  1715 ;  the  same  Walgole  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  at 
the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  by  the  Tories,  for  haying  taken  dowsewrB  from  the 
Scotch  army  contractors. 

But  before  noting  the  progress  of  his  financial  schemes,  or  tracing  their  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  country,  or  unfolding,  for  a  warning  to  those  who  may  still  think  the 
popular  will  is  seldom  in  error,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  fisMtious  parliamentary 
opposition,  which  appealed  to  tiie  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  an  unreflecting,  unreadixig, 
uninformed  populace,  against  the  policy  of  peace,  it  may  be  well  to  dte  some  of  ue 
ommons  of  reflective  men  who  have  pronounced  judgpent  on  the  two  neat  flnaneial 
characteristics  of  that  period,  namely,  the  perpetuation  of  the  debt  and  the  Sinking 
Fond. 

The  historian  Hume,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  published  in  1742  (that  on  *'Oivil 
liberty"),  when  the  funded  debt  was  about  fifty  millions,  says  of  the  (Mility  with  which 
free  governments  can  borrow  (meaning  governments  based  on  elective  representation) : — 
u  Amonf^  the  modems^  the  Dutch  first  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing  great  sums 
at  low  interest,  and  well  nigh  ruined  themselves  by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  also 
contracted  debt ;  but  as  an  absolute  j^rinoe  may  make  a  bankruptcy  when  he  pleases,  lus 
people  can  never  be  oppressed  by  his  debt  (assuming  him  to  Dorrow  from  loreigners). 
In  popular  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  and  chieflv  those  who  have  the 
higtiest  offices,  being  commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difflcult  for  the  State  to  make 
use  of  this  remedy,  which,  however  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary,  is  always  cruel  and 
barbarous.  This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience  which  nearly  tnreatens  all 
free  governments,  especially  our  own,  at  the  {nresent  juncture  of  aflaeurs"  (Britain  being 
then  at  war).  And  what  a  strong  motive  \s  this  to  increase  our  frugality  of  public 
money,  lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced  by  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  or  by  our  public 
impotenoe,  or  inability  for  defence,  to  curse  our  very  liberty.** 

Tea  years  later  the  debt  had  risen  to  seTenty-six  millions,  and  a  second  series  of  the 
Easays  appeared.  In  that  on  the  Balance  of  Power"  Hume  wrote  thus : — *<  Our  wars 
with  France  have  been  begun  with  justice,  and  even  perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have 
always  been  too  ftff  pushed  from  obstinacy  and  passion.^'  It  may  be  questioned  if  they 
always  began  in  justice ;  yet  doubtless  they  oegan  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
seotmunts,  and  were  never  brought  to  a  close  until  the  popular  sentimentB  were 
entirely  changed  by  the  decay  of  trade,  the  pressure  of  war  taxes,  and  new  debts.  He 
continues :— **  The  same  peace  which  was  made  at  Byswick"  (by  William  III.  privately) 
**  was  offered  so  early  as  1692"  (when  William  would  not  allow  even  his  allies  to  listen 
to  the  proposal).  "That  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712  might  have  been  finished  on  as 
gcod  ooncutions  in  the  year  1708 ;  and  we  might  have  given  at  Frankibrt,  in  1748,  the 
same  terms  which  we  were  glad  to  aoeept  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  1748.  Here, 
then,  we  see  that  above  half  of  our  wars  with  France,  ofuZ  aU  owr  pubUo  debts^  are 
owing  more  to  our  own  imprudent  vehemence  than  to  the  ambition  of  our  neighbours. 
In  the  second  place,  we  are  so  prominent  in  our  opposition  to  French  power,  and  so 
alert  in  defence  of  our  dUiee,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  their  own ;  and, 
expecting  to  carry  on  the  war  at  our  expense,  they  reftise  all  reasonable  terms  of 
accommodation."  (See  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Newman  near  the  end  of  the  present 
scetion,  relathig  to  our  aUies  m  1815.)  "  All  the  world  knows  that  the  factious  vote  in 
the  House  ofOommons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  Parliament,  with  the  profeised 
humour  of  the  nation,  made  the  Queen  of  Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  prevented 
that  agreement  with  Prussia  which  would  immediately  have  restored  the  general 
tranqumity  of  Europe.  In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  true  combatants,  that  when  once 
engaged  we  lose  aU  concern  for  oursdves  and  for  posteriUf,  and  oonrider  how  we  may 
best  annoy  the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  resonrces  at  so  deep  a  rate  in  wars  where  we 
were  only  accessories,  was  surely  the  most  fatal  delusion  that  a  nation,  which  had  any 
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pretanBftoos  to  politios  and  pradenot,  has  eret  jet  been  guilty  ct  Thai  remedy  of 
ftmding,  if  it  be  indeed  a  remedy,  and  not  rather  a  poiiont  ought  in  all  reason  to  be 
resenrd  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  no  evil  but  the  greatest  and  most  nigeat  ahooU 
OTer  indnce  us  to  embrace  so  dangeroiiB  an  experiment." 

In  his  Eesay  on  Public  Credit,"  he  is  eqoally  emphatic  in  condemning  a  **  pcaetiee 
rmnons  beyond  all  controveny." 

A  recent  writer  who  has  treated  the  ^reat  debt  problem  both  philoeophieallj  and 
politically  (Mr.  Newman,  in  the  Constitntional  Right  or  Wrons  of  our  National 
Debt**')  takes  up  the  commentary  thus : — At  the  end  of  the  Frendi  war,  in  1815,  the 
entb^  debt  amounted  to  886  millions,  of  which  sixteen  millions  were  contracted  by 
WiUiam  III.  in  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Holland — an  exoeUent  olneet,  if  the  burden 
had  been  borne  by  that  age ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  jostily  bequeathing  a  d^t 
to  the  next  generation.  For  the  Spanish  sQcoession  (a  wholly  worthless  matter), 
thirty-eiffht  lullions  were  added  to  the  debt  under  Qaeen  Anne.  At  the  snooemion  of 
George  I.,  Parliament  was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  finding  the  burden  to  be  fifty-four 
million*,  and  effecti?e  measures  were  for  the  first  and  last  time  taken  to  reduce  it.  AU 
was  useless,  because  they  did  not  attack  the  eyil  principle,  and  denounce  it  as 
nncon/iUtutional,  and  agamst  fondamental  law.  By  honouring  the  iUegal  bills,  they 
encoQXfgsed  ministers  draw  fresh  ones ;  hence,  under  Qeorge  II.,  eighty-serenmillioBB 
more  were  accumulated  for  the  Austrian  succession  and  for  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in 
neither- of  which  had  ,  this  country  interest  or  duty.  Blind  hatred  of  France  alone 
impeUed  ns.  The  American  war  followed,  and  raised  the  debt  from  129  to  268  milliooiB ; 
but  oertainly  George  III*,  at  whose  command  Lord  North  Tiolated  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  plung^  into  the  war  against  his  own  judgment,  would  have 
b^n  surprised  and  displeased  if  anyone  had  defended  the  uaurpation  on  coming  genera- 
tions, by  alleging  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  were  at  stake.  In.  the  war  of  the 
French  repute,  we  fought  to  reien^e  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  thing  which  did  not 
Titally  concern  this  nation,  nor  was  it  in  any  respect  our  duty ;  yet  it  added  t^n-^and-o- 
half  miUioru  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt.  The  war  against  Napoleon  followed, 
which  at  last  became  one  of  self-defence;  but  few  will  pretend  that  we  could  not  huTe 
avoided  it  if  we  had  been  earnest  so  to  do.  It  cost  420  millions  more  than  the  annual 
taxation  brought  in  (enormously  augmented  though  the  annual  taxes  were) ;  but 
Parliament  and  the  ministers,  like  men  hardened  to  vice,  had  left  off  bashfulnefls  and 
fear.   Passion  drove  out  all  calculation." 

The  writer  concedes  that  an  extreme  case  may  justify  such  a  stretch  of  power  as  the 
Parliament,  say  of  1860,  disposing  of  the  revenues  of  1860,  namely,  if  the  State  were 
driven  to  choose  whether  the  present  Parliament,  or  a  foreign  invader,  should  pre*ooeapy 
our  constitutional  rights.  **To  save  the  permanent  liberties  of  our  suieoeseoni,  some 
temporary  encroachment  upon  those  liberties  may  be  allowed.  If  the  kingd4>ai.  .bs 
assailed  by  formidable  enemies,  who  threaten  its  subversion ;  if  the  meaw  of  repelliag 
them  cannot  be  raised  by  any  immediate  taxation ;  if  present  supplies  are  required, 
which  can  only  be  had  from  abroad ;  if  the  lenders  are  not  contented  without  a  guarantee 
of  longer  payments  than  can  fall  within  the  few  years  of  the  existing  Parlisment,  tiie 
combination  of  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  dimculties  may  justify  some  uaurpatiQai." 

But  in  applying  this  concession,  he  says  the  necessity  must  be  rigidly  proved.  No 
such  necessity  was  even  alleged,  except  for  part  of  the  war  expenditure  in  Uie  period  of 
Napoleon.  The  author  holds  it  to  be  morally  equitable,  that  even  under  the  most 
urgent  circumstances  the  home  resources  should  be  applied  before  borrowing  from 
abroad ;  if,  as  was  the  case,  the  Government  borrowed  at  nom,  and  burdened  poatarity 
with  the  debt,  the  act  was  a  proof  that  there  were  native  aud  prosit  resourcei^  which, 
in  a  desperate  emergency,  should  have  been  applied. 

But,"  says  he,  **  supposing  all  these  conditions  to  be  fa1filie<j,  that  the  preesuia  of 
danger  is  intense,  all  the  sinews  of  the  country  straibed  already  t^  'the  utmost*  and 
borrowing  the  only  resource,  nothing  will  justify  promising  p«rp«tuat  interast  on  s 
loan,— a  kind  of  bargain  which  unites  the  largeet  possible  breach,  not  of  the  Bnglisk 
constitution  only,  but  of  common  sense  and  common  morality,  with  thfO  smahtft 
imaginable  advantage.  To  promise  that  interest  shall  be  paid  a  tt^Oj^nd  years  henos 
in  payment  of  a  present  sum  received  by  us,  is  an  evident  and  monstrous  absurdity. 
It  IS  also  au  immorality,  because  it  directly  tends  to  entangle  qur  successors  into  an  act 
of  repudiation,  which,  however  necessary,  and  inevitable  it  may  be,  and  on  the  main 
grounds  jif^tifiable,  is  certain  to  involve,  on  secondary  grounds,  very  deuunalisiiv 
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cooMquenoM.  If  yn  imdertake  that  our  immediate  heiis,  who  feel  and  acknowledge 
their  relation  to  uib,  shall  bear  a  certain  burden  at  our  request,  we  undoubtedly  take  a 
liberty  with  them,  yet  one  which,  under  strong  pressure  of  ciroumstanoes,  may  not  be 
wholly  unreasonable.  Bat  if  we  promise  that  our  descendants  of  the  twentieth  generation 
shall  nonour  our  bills,  we  delude  the  man  whom  we  induce  to  accept  them,  if  he  believe 
ui.   If  he  does  not  believe  us,  we  cheat  the  nation  gratuitously." 

The  difference  in  value  between  £1  a  year  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity,  and  £1  a  year  to 
be  paid  for  seventy  years  to  come,  is  this  :  at  five  percent,  tne  value  of  £1  in  perpetuity 
is  £20 ;  for  seventy  years  it  is  £19.  343,  a  depreciation  of  three-and-a-quarter  per 
cent  only. 

He  says  the  difference  of  value  arising  out  of  other  causes  is  always  greater  than  that 
of  mathematical  value :  war  or  peace,  disordered  commerce,  or  changes  in  the  currency, 
alter  the  value  more  than  the  difference  between  seventy  years  and  perpetuity.  The 
lender  looks  to  the  probable  events  of  his  present  half  century,  and  not  to  remote 
futurity.  **  Thus,  by  promising  payment  of  mterest  for  ever,  no  government,  in  times 
of  presHng  danger,  has  ever  got  Setter  terms  than  if  it  had  promised  the  same  for 
seventy,  sixty,  or  even  fifty  years;  At  any  rate,  the  difference  between  lone  and 
perpetual  annuities,  in  critical  and  threatening  times,  is  to  the  borrower  extremely  slight, 
though  the  difference  to  posterity  in  the  repayment  is  momentous.  If  fifty  years  had 
been  our  maximum  period,  so  large  a  part  of  the  debt  would  have  died  out  of  itself, 
that  even  with  our  existing  amount  of  stupidity,  extravagance,  and  taxation,  we  might, 
perhaps,  already  have  liquidated  the  remainder.  To  promise  interest  for  ever  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  gratuitously  profligate  acts  which  a  minister  can  commit,  and  would 
be  judged  to  deserve  impeachment  if  we  were  not  so  accustomed  to  it.*' 

But  there  is  worse  to  follow.  He  says — Not  only  was  the  expenditure  not  essential 
to  the  defenoe  of  posterity,  and  the  debt  therefore  illegitimate,  but  on  another  ground  it 
was  infamous  to  bequeath  it ;  namely,  the  classes  represented  in  Parliament  had 
themselves  got  the.  insont,  but  did  not  choose  to  pay.  The  loans,  when  contracted, 
were  actually  taken  up  by  our  wealthier  people,  and  therefore,  had  real  necessity  required, 
mieht  have  been  got  by  immediate  taxation.  Why  this  was  not  done  is  transparent. 
Inaustry  was  so  loaded  that  more  could  not  be  put  apon  it  without  lessening  its  returns. 
If  casting  repayment  upon  posterity  had  been  absolutely  prohibited,  then,  to  raise  the 
sum  desired,  landed  rents  must  have  been  taxed.  This  would  probably  have  been  done 
by  various  miniitets  had  they  dared ;  but  the  Parliaments,  after  the  Eevolution^  having 
ousted  the  Grown  from  its  old  rights  to  feudal  service,  and  confirmed  the  iniquitous 
alienations  of  public  lands  and  tiUies,  struggled  to  hinder  any  compensatory  taxing  of 
the  rent,  and  grudgingly  voted  the  land  tax  only  from  year  to  year,  while  mortgagmg 
all  other  taxes  in  perpetuity.  For  about  two  centuries  what  has  been  paid  as  land  tax 
is  about  twenty  per  cent,  (sometimes  less)  upon  au  old  valuation,  and  the  ministry  have 
never,  since  the  Revolution,  ventured  to  demand  that  the  payment  should  be  taken  on 
the  real  rent,  any  more  than  they  have  dared  to  extend  the  probate  and  legacy  duties 
to  ireehold  property." 

^ich  is  bad  enough  ;  but  listen  to  a  fact  which  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  and 
published  until  restitution  be  made  : — 

In  their  schemes  for  forestalling  the  income  of  posterity  they  alighted,  in  1798, 
upon  the  measure  of  fixing,  and  then  selling  for  ever  to  private  hands,  the  proceeds  of 
this  old  land  tax.  Either  the  landowner  or  a  stranger  advanced  the  capital  to 
Government ;  in  the  former  case  the  land  became  tax  firee,  in  the  latter  the  Government 
gave  a  mroportionate  quantity  of  stock  to  the  purchaser — that  is,  yearly  interest  for 
ever.  By  this  enactment  the  rent  of  England  was  estimated  enormously  below  its 
truth.  If  the  4s.  in  the  pound  had  been  taken  on  a  real  valuation,  and  the  landed 
aristocracy  had  found  ,  that  the  war  taxes  must  fall  in  full  proportion  on  themselves, 
they  would  soon  have  dbecked  lavish  expenditure.  But  the  iniquitous  device  of  the 
debt  prevented  so  wholesome  a  process ;  and  future  industry  was  saddled,  not  through 
%ay  end  of  foresight  for  the  industrious  of  that  period,  nor  for  any  want  of  present 
means  of  payment,  but  in  order  that  land,  which,  as  alone  permanent  can  aUme  be 
plausibly  mortgaged  for  a  perpetuity,  might,  above  all  things,  be  excepted  ! 

*'The  intensity  of  profligacy  in  thete  transactions,  proposed  and  carried  by  reputable 
statesmen,  is  quite  amazing.  First,  enormous  payments  are  promised  out  of  the  public 
taxes  for  ever ;  next,  the  only  taxable  thing  really  perpetual  is  guaranteed  against 
taxation!. . . . , .  •  •Thenceforward  the  landlords  felt  safe  against  a  land  tax,  based  on  a 
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bend  fide  Taluation,  so  they  voted  with  greater  and  greater  ease  all  tiie  ndnuteri  wiabed. 
Profiisenefls  and  lavish  waste,  which  before  had  seemed  unsnrpassable,  received  a  new  and 
prodigious  impulse;  so  that  even  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  debt,  tonded 
and  nnfiinded,  had  reached  88d  millions,  we  fancied  we  could  afford  to  be  generous  to 
onr  allies.  About  five  millions  sterling  was  awarded  as  our  indemnity  from  France  for 
the  sixty  days  of  1815;  but  the  sum  appeared  too  small  to  take,  so  we  freely  gave  it  to 
the  "Kmp  of  Holland  to  build  fortresses,  ^inaranteed  .payment  to  the  Russians  for 
garrisoning  them,  dedined  to  press  the  Austnans  for  the  seventeen  millions  lent  to  them; 
and  granted  (*  We  believe  in  some  places  it  was  idly  called  loan,*  says  a  writer  in  the 
Penny  CyclopsBdia, "  writing  in  favour  of  perpetuity  of  debt)  from  four  to  five  miUioiis 
more  to  aid  the  homeward  march  of  the  alliea  armies.  Kone  are  so  free  to  spend  as 
those  who  do  not  mean  to  pay !" 

The  points  of  argument  to  which  the  Association  would  more  especially  urge  attention 
at  present,  are  those  which  combat  the  borrowing  of  money  in  perpetuity,  when  it  may  be 
obtained  almost  on  the  same  terms  for  a  limited  term  of  years ;  and  which  condemn 
borrowing  on  any  other  plea  than  that  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  even  then  before 
all  other  resources  have  been  fairly  applied.  The  writer  aslu  if  it  be  not  astounding 
that,  when  money  could  have  been  obtained  on  terminable  annuities  for  the  West  India 
slaye  compensation  in  1833,  and  the  Irish  loans  more  recently,  not  a  single  member  of 
Parliunent  raised  his  voice  against  a  contract  to  pay  interest  to  eternity  ? 

Many  other  authors  might  be  cited  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  National  Debt,  but 
this  is  sufficient  to  incite  to  a  studious  inquiry  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  previously 
become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  debt  and  our  financial  system.  The  Assodation 
propose  to  review  the  historical  facts,  in  detail  as  they  occurred,  in  ih»  hope  of  impres- 
sing— indelibly  stamping  them  on  the  public  understanding  ;  and  in  connexion  with  the 
financial  fiaots,  the  political  schemes  and  popular  delusions  which  accompanied,  and  too 
often  sanctioned  and  applauded,  the  reckless  expenditure  and  ineurrence  of  debt 


ADVENT  OP  WALPOLE,  AND  EEVIEW  OP  THE  SINKING  FUND. 

The  first  ministry  formed  under  Oeorge  I.  comprised  the  leading  Whigs,  and  a  few 
Tories,  who  with  them  had  been  instrumental  in  brinffing  him  from  Hanover  to  England. 
Mr.  Walpole  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces ;  Mr.  Stanhope,  afterwards  Bad  Stanhope  and 
Prime  Minister,  became  a  member.  To  those  two  is  due  the  institution  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  founded  on  the  model  of  one  existing  in  the  previous  century  in  the  Papal  States, 
and  another  in  France. 

May  15,  1715,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  died,  and  was  sucoeeded 
briefiy  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  but  soon  after  by  Mr.  Bobert  Walpole  and  Loid 
Townshend,  who  became  joint  heads  of  the  miniBtry.  Walpole  had  suddenly  become 
eminent  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inouire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry  (Tories)  ia  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The 
impeachments,  imprisonments,  banishments,  ferocious  persecutions  which  followed,  in 
vengeance  for  their  having  executed  that  wise  treaty  of  peace,  will  ever  stand  in 
aocnsation  against  the  Whigs  of  that  and  the  next,  six  years. 

January  9,  1716.— The  king  opening  Parliament,  and  requiring  money  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  said  he  would  willingly  give  up  all  the  estates  that  might  be 
forfeited  to  the  public  use.  The  estates  were  above  a  hundred  in  number,  and  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  in  value ;  the  taxes  were  anted,  but  the  public  did  not  get  the 
forfeited  estates.  The  descendants  of  that  Whig  ministry  posuas  the  most  of  them  to 
the  present  day.   Part  of  that  of  Lord  Derwentwater  was  given  to  Ghreenwieh  HospitaL 

May  4th. — The  Whigs  had  become  so  unpopular  that  they  were  afrtiid  of  a  general 
election,  which  would  fall  for  next  year;  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  extending 
that  and  friture  Parliaments  from  three  to  seven  years.  This  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  Tories,  but  they  were  said  to  be  insincere,  bidding  only  for  popular  favour.  It  was 
the  same  uneasiness  at  tiieir  decay  in  public  fitvour  which  led  the  Whigs,  at  this  time, 
to  seek  popularity  by  converting  terminable  into  perpetual  annuities  (see  preceding 
section),  to  reduce  theintowit,  and  to  institute  the  Sinking  Fund  for  paying  the  debt. 


SECTION  XI. 


.^ril  3, 1717*-^TheUBe  alleged  that  his  Gennan  kingdom  was  in  danger  of  invasien 
hj  Sweden,  and  required  the  English  ParUament  to  jNToyide  supplies  for  the  defence  of 
HanoTer.  This  was  freqnently  done,  and  complied  with,  afterwards.  On  this  occasion 
the  demand  caused  yiolent  debates;  but  £250,000  were  Toted  and  paid.  No  invasion 
nor  attempt  at  one  occurred.  The  money  was  often  inquired  abovt,  but  never  aoeonnted 
for.  The  vote  was  only  carried  in  a  full  House  by  a  majority  of  four.  Mr.  Walpole 
spoke  against  it  Next  day,  he  and  some  personal  Mends  in  the  ministry  were  informed 
throngh  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope,  that  the  king  had  no  further  need  of  their  serrices. 
Mr.  Stanhope  suooeeded  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr. 
Addison,  the  essayiit,  as  Secretary  of  State. 

April  16th. — ^The  South  Sea  Company  came  to  a  resolution  to  lend  the  Goremment 
two-and-a-half  millions,  at  five  per  cent.,  for  paying  off  the  debt  contracted  by  lotteries 
in  1711  and  1712.  On  the  17in,  the  Bank  of  England  also  resolved  to  lend  Govern- 
ment two-and-a-half  millions,  at  five  per  cent.,  for  redeeming  certain  funds  which 
carried  high  interest,  and  for  cancelling  old  exchequer  bills,  and  circulating  new  ones  at 
a  lower  interest.   Mr.  Wade  writes  :— 

"  The  principal  business  of  this  session  was  the  discussion  of  schemes  for  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  A  large  portion  of  the  debt  was  redeemable,  the  rest  consisted  of  annuities 
for  terms  of  years.  Mr.  Walpole,  before  his  resignation,  had  a  plan  for  lessening  the 
interest  and  paying  the  ou^tal  of  the  redeemable  debt  He  proposed  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  redeemable  rands  by  offering  an  alternative  to  the  pronrietors  of  annuities. 
His  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  new  ministers,  with  some  small  alterations,  which 
afforded  Walpole  a  pretence  for  opposing  it  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  warm 
altercation  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  appeared  they  bad  made 
a  praetiee  or  selling  nlaces  and  reversions.  Mr.  Hungerford,  standing  up,  said  he  was 
'  sorrr  to  see  two  such  great  men  running  foul  of  each  other ;  that,  however,  they  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  patriots  and  fathers  of  their  country ;  and  that  since,  by  mischance, 
th^  had  discovered  tbeir  nakedness,  the  other  members  ought  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  East,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  them,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a 
shamefol  eondition.'  But  giving  their  word  of  honour  not  to  prosecute  their  resentment 
out  of  the  House,^  the  subject  dropped.  The  Bank  and  South  Sea  Company  having 
agreed  to  lend  their  assistance  to  effect  the  proposed  modifications  in  the  public  encum- 
branosB,  three  bills  were  introduced  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  taxes  which  had 
been  laid  on  before  for  limited  periods  being  rendered  by  these  bills  perpetual,  and  the 
produce  of  them  bsing  greater  than  the  charges  under  the  new  arrangement  the 
soiplnaes  were  united  under  the  name  of  a  nriking  ftmdf  and  appropnated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt"—  WadeU  Ohronologieal  History. 

There  had  been  a  perpetuity  of  certain  taxes  Toted  in  1711»  as  security  for  advances 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  East  India  Company,  But  until  the  transactions 
named  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  taxes  had  been  provided  as  funds  for  the  payment  of 
loans.  Henoe  the  name  ot  /tmds,  which  ultimately  was  applied  to  the  debt  itself.  By 
the  act  of  1717,  the  different  funds  were  reduced  to  four,  called  the  Aggregate,  the 
General,  the  South  Sea,  and  the  Sinking  Funds.  The  interest  was  fixed  at  five  per 
cent  In  1727  it  was  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  and  in  1753  and  1757  to  three-and-a- 
half  and  three  per  cent.  The  Aggregate  and  General  Funds  were  consolidated  under 
those  last  acts,  from  whence  arose  the  term  consols,  a  cant  phrase,  originating  on  the 
SuMsk  Exchange.  The  Sinking  Fund  had  before  that  disappeared ;  Walpole,  forced 
into  a  war  by  party  opposition  and  popular  outcries  in  1738,  was  soon  in  want  of  money. 
He  had  touched  the  Sinking  Fund  before ;  he  now  cleared  it  out  Other  mimsters 
followed  his  example.  At  a  later  period  of  the  century  Mr.  Pit^  did  the  same,  and 
worse;  he  used  this  fund  as  an  instrument  which  worked  uvseen  to  the  public  eye- 
rather,  we  should  say,  unknown  to  the  public  understanding — to  oontraot  enormons 
debts  and  impose  new  taxes.  Addington,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  the  project  to  a 
greater  lensthin  1802 ;  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  (our  Marquis  of  Iiansdowne),  Chancellor 
of  the  fizimequer  in  1807»  out-did  them  all  by  an  enactment  extending  the  power  to 
borrow  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  providing,  with  unfathomable  wisdom,  affainst  the 
apprehended  evil  of  the  Sinking  Fnna  paving  off  the  National  Debt  too  suddenly !  (See 
quotation  from  Mr.  MK>allooh  at  dose  or  present  section.) 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  writing  before  the  institution  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  Sinking  Fund  of  1786, 
consequently  before  his  divipation  of  it  in  1793»4,  says  of  such  an  institution : — 
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■*  A  sinking  Aind^  ihongh  institated  for  the  paynM&t  ol  old,  fadlitatee  r^ry  much  the 
oontraotingof  new  debts.  It  is  a  sabsidiary  fond  always  at  hand|  to  be  moctgaged  in 
aid  of  any  other  doubtfnl  fnnd,  upon  which  money  is  proposed  to  be  raised.*'  And 
aMin,  **  when  a  nation  is  already  overbardened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  neoessities 
of  a  new  war,  nothing  bnt  either  the  animoHty  of  national  vengeance^  or  the  anxiety 
for  national  security,  can  induce  the  people  to  submit  with  tolerable  patienoe  to  a  new 
tax.  Hence  the  usual  misapphoation  of  the  Sinking  Fond."  Of  general  boirowing  to 
carry  on  war  and  execute  that  ** national  vengeance"  whieh  is  always  as  bUnd  as 
iuTeterate,  he  says,  and  somewhat  approyingly,  **  Governments  are  unwilling  to  increase 
the  revenue  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who,  by  so  great  and  so  sudden  an  ineream 
of  taxes,  would  soon  be  disgusted  with  the  war." — Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  Y.,  chap.  3. 

All  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  centurr,  under  which  the  enormous  debt  and  gigantic 
fabric  of  taxation  were  chiefly  created,  had  the  approval  of  the  people  at  first.  They 
were  as  justifiable  to  the  close  as  at  first ;  but  people  got  tired  of  them.  The  tricks  of 
diplomacy  failed  to  keep  up  the  delusion  about  foreign  conspiracies,*'  **  balance  of 
power,"  **  protection  of  commerce,"  or  "  rights  of  succession ;"  and  at  last,  wearied,  the 
nation  was  r^oiced  to  see  the  return  of  peace.  Some  persons,  whoee  judgment  is  entitled 
to  respect,  looking  back  on  the  events  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1850,  and  upon 
the  session  of  Parliament  of  the  Latter  year,  particnlarlv  that  part  of  it  consumed  in 
debating  on  Foreign  policy  in  the  month  of  J  one,  think  that  the  nation  is  not  yet  safely 
beyond  the  folly  of  carrying  diplomatists,  or  being  carried  by  them,  into  foreign  quarrels, 
regardless  of  financial  consequences,  should  some  sentiment  impelling  to  interference  be 
thereby  indulged  and  gratified.  On  this  the  Association  do  not  pronounce  an  opinion ; 
but  they  think  the  fact  of  all  the  great  wars  of  the  last  century  Wnr  popular  at  first, 
and  otherwise  before  the  end,  affords  lessons  which  the  nation  is  not  (even  in  1850}  too 
for  advanced  In  political  wisdom  to  treat  as  unprofitable  reading.  Bat  for  the  present 
the  Sinking  Funa  is  more  especially  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  act  establishing  the  Sinking  Fund  (that  of  April,  1717)  declares,  that  the  various 
surpluses  of  which  it  consisted  "  shall  be  appropriated,  reserved,  and  employed,  to  and 
for  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  national  debts  and  eooambraacea 
as  were  incurrea  before  the  25th  December,  1716,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use,  intont, 
OF  purpose  whatsoever." 

But,"  says  Mr.  M<CiiUoch,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System," 
**  in  spite  of  this  clear  and  explicit  enactment,  the  Sinking  Fund  was  very  soon  perverted 
from  Its  original  destination.  Several  disguised  encroachments  were  made  in  the  interval 
between  1727  and  1782,  but  the  first  open  and  avowed  encroaehment  was  made  in  1733. 
In  1782  the  land  tax  had  been  redoc^  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound ;  and  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue  that  had  been  thus  occasioned,  half  a  million  had  been 
borrowed,  and  the  interest  charged  to  the  salt  tax,  which  was  now  revived  after  having 
been  abolished  only  two  years  hefore.  In  the  following  year  it  became  necessary  to 
raise  an  additional  £500,000,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved  that  it  be  taken  ftwm  the 
Sinking  Fund,  adding,  that  if  this  proposal  were  objected  to,  he  shonld  be  obliged  to 
increase  the  land  tax  from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  motion  was, 
of  course,  carried  by  a  very  great  majority ;  and  in  1785  and  1786*  the  entire  prodnoe  of 
the  fund  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged. ' 

Dr.  Price,  a  writer  who  attained  to  much  celebrity  soon  after  the  middle  of  laat 
century  as  a  statistician,  fell  into  soine  remarkable  mistakes  about  funding,  which  are 
conclusively  exposed  by  Mr.  M'Oulloch.  Dr.  Price  was  so  influential  as,  on  this  question, 
to  become  the  neat  authority  of  financial  error.  He  thns  laments  the  dishonest  act  of 
Walpole,  who  broke  into  the  Sinking  Fund  to  corrupt  ParUament,  purchase  boroughfly 
bribe  the  kind's  German  minions,  mistresses,  and  the  like : — ^  After  an  existence  of  a 
few  years  expired  the  Sinking  Fund—that  sacred  blessing,  once  the  nation's  only  ,  hope, 
prematurely  and  cruelly  destroyed  by  its  own  parent.  Could  it  have  escaped  the  hands 
of  violence,  it  would  have  made  us  the  envy  and  terror  of  the  world,  by  leaving  oa  at 
this  time  (he  wrote  in  1772)  not  only  tax-free^  but  in  possesnon  of  a  treasore  greater, 
perhape,  than  ever  was  enjoyed  \xj  any  kingdom."  He  supposed  that  the  Sinking  Fond 
would  have  (he  failed  to  see  that  it  couid  not  have)  aocumulated  at  oompound  interesL 
It  was  his  teaching  that  it  could  so  aoeumulate  which  induced  other  govemmants,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  in  particular,  -to  resort  once  more  to  the  creation  of  such  a  fund. 

Mr.  M'Cullbch  says — No  Sinking  Fund,  even  if  it  consist  of  dear  surplus  revenne, 
ever  operates  at  oompomnd  intensL  Suppose,  to  iUostrate  the  mode  of  its  workia^  that 
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there  li  a  million  of  surplus  cash  in  the  treasury,  and  that  it  is  formed  into  a  sinking 
fond.  In  the  first  place,  the  commissioners  for  managiag  this  fond  would  purchase  a 
million's- worth  of  stock,  and  would  receire  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  diTidena  or  ioterest 
on  thii  stock,  which  had  previously  been  paid  to  the  public  creditor.  If  this  dividend 
were  five  per  cent.,  or  £50,000,  the  commissioners  would  purchase  additional  stock  with 
it,  and  woiUd,  consequently,  have,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  £52,600  to  invest  in  a 
new  purchase;  at  the  end  of  the  tAtrtZ  year  £55, 125,  and' so  on.  Now  this  is  what 
Sir  Nath.  Gould  {who  wrote  largely  on  this  question  about  1726),  Dr.  Price,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  eall  paying  on  the  National  Debt  by  a  sinking  fund,  operating  at  compound  interest. 
Bat  it  u  obvious  that,  whatever  diminution  may  be  effected  in  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  in  the  way  now  stated,  is  brought  about  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  taxation  to  its  extinction.  It  Ib  true  that,  by  employing  any  given  sum  to  purchase 
stock,  and  then  constantly  applying  the  dividends  upon  the  stock  so  purchased  to  the 
redemption  of  debt,  its  diminution  will  be  effected  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  he  were 
the  original  sum  increasing  by  an  inherent  energy  of  its  own  at  compound  interest; 
but  it  is  essential  to  know  that,  though  the  results  are  the  same,  the  means  are  totally 
different." 

Mr.  M*Onlloeh  proceeds  at  greater  length  to  expose  the  delnsion,  and  oontinues 
thus : — "  We  are  not  to  consider  this  notion  of  the  wonder-working  effects  of  sinking 
funds  as  only  a  mere  harmless  error ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has»  by  making 
it  be  believed  that  the  greatest  amount  of  debt  might  be  defrayed  without  loss  to  any 
one,  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruinous  extension  of  the  funding  system/' 

As  an  instance  of  this.  Dr.  Price,  starting  with  a  calculation  of  the  globes  of  gold 
which  would  have  resulted  in  1772  firom  a  pennyput  out  at  compound  interest  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  proceeded  to  contend  that  "  War,  while  such  a  scheme  (the  Sinking 
Fund)  was  going  on,  would  increase  its  efficacy.  Any  suspension  of  it,  then,  would  be 
the  madness  of  giving  it  a  mortal  stab  at  the  very  time  it 'was  making  the  quickest 
progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  end."  Me  puts  the  following  case — *'  Let  a 
state  be  supposed  to'  run  in  debt  £2,000,000  a  year,  for  which  it  pays  four  per  cent 
interest;  in  seventy  years  a  debt  of  £140,000,000  would  be  incurred.  But  an 
appropriation  of  £400,000  per  annum,  employed  in  the  manner  of  a  sinkins;  fund,  at 
compound  interest,  would,  at  the  end  of  this  term,  leave  the  nation  beforehand 
£6,000,000."— Price's  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  Natioml  Debt,  p.  17. 

Now,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  new  ^zes  are  annually  imposed  to  pay  the 
interest  (because,  were  there  a  surplus  revenue  sufficient,  there  could  have  been  no  need 
to  contract  the  loan),  the  gross  amount  of  these  taxes  would  be,  in  twenty-five  years, 
equal  to  the  loan  itself!  and  in  the  last  of  the  seventy  years  they  would  amount  to  no 
lees  than  £5,600,000,  of  to  £8,600,000  more  than  the  amount  or  the  loan  ;  so  that  the 
debt,  which  is  said  to  be  reduced  by  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  £400,000,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  loan,  is  wholly  reduced  by  the  new  taxes. — M*Culloch. 

The  transaotiona  for  raising  money  known  as  accommodation  bills  exemplify 
the  Sinking  Fxmd  as  used  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Addington,  his  successor.  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  his  successor,  Mr.  Percival,  his  successor,  and  Mr.  Yansittart,  ^  successor. 
A  bill  is  accepted  and  discounted,  at  high  interest,  to  meet  pressing  exigencies ; 
another  bill  of  larger  amount  is  in  like  manner  accepted  to  meet  the  other ;  and 
so  on,  again  and  again.  Government  wanted  money,  and  would  only  giro,  let  ns 
snppose,  the  moderate  interest  of  three  per  cent. ;  btit  the  interest  of  money  being 
fonr-and-a-half  per  cent.,  they  gave  the  loan  contractor  £150  of  stock  in  the  fnnds 
for  each  £100  of  money ;  thus  binding  themselves  to  pay,  in  perpetuity,  fonr-and- 
a-hidf  per  oent*  on.  £100  of  real  loan,  or  to  discharge  the  debt  by  paying  £150  for 
£100.  Again  and  again  those  contracts  followed  one  another,  and  yet  the  belief 
was  thftt  wealth  was  being  aocomulated  at  compound  interest,  while,  in  fact,  ii 
was  being  dissipated  in  that  compound  degree. 

The  delnsion  oeoseioned  by  Dr.  Price's  writings,  though  general,  was  not  uniyersal. 
During  the  disensslonson  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  1786,  a  tract  was  published,  entitled 
**  Oonsiderations  on  tiie  Annual  MUlion  Bill,  and  on  the  Beal  and  Imaginary 
Properties  of  a  £^king  Fuad,"  in  which  the  hoUowness  of  Prioe's  theories  is  ably. 
eipo0ed,  and  in  whudi  it  ib  demonstrated  that  no  debt  can  ever  be  paid  off,  except 
by  the  applioation  of  snrploa  rerenae  to  that  objeot.    Bat  thiB  yalnable  traot 
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appears  to  liaTe  made  little  or  no  impression.  The  ealeolations  and  plans  of  Dr. 
Frioe,  instead  of  being  allowed,  like  those  of  most  projectors,  to  fall  into  obliYion» 
were  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  Sinking  Fond. 

To  oonstitute  this  fond,  one  million  per  annum  was  appropriated  by  Parliament. 
In  the  opening  of  his  speech,  29th  March,  1786,  in  which  he  proposed,  with  the 
onanimoos  concurrence  and  praise  of  all  Parliamentary  parties,  this  scheme,  Mr. 
Pitt  said — I  must  congratulate  the  nation  upon  the  arrival  of  this  wished-f or  day, 
when  all  despondency  and  gloomy  fear  may  be  laid  aside,  and  our  prospects 
brightened  with  joy  and  hope."  And  in  his  peroration  he  said—"  I  cannot  but 
think  myself  peculiarly  happy  in  having  a  task  to  perform  so  very  different  from 
any  of  my  predecessors,  and  that,  instead  of  expending  the  money  of  the  public,  I 
should  have  the  great  good-fortune  to  be  led  to  set  about  to  diminish  our  burdens. 
This  plan,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  bring  forward,  has  long  been  the  wish 
and  the  hope  of  all  men ;  and  I  am  proud  to  flatter  myself  that  my  name  may  be 
inscribed  on  that  firm  column  now  about  to  be  raised  to  national  faitii  and  national 
prosperity."— (Afr.  Pitt's  Speeches,  Ed.  1806,  vol.  1,  p.  235.)  Mr.  M*Culloch  com- 
plains that  Pitt  concealed  that  Dr.  Price  was  the  real  author  of  the  scheme.  But 
in  this  speech  he  concedes  that  others  and  not  himself  had  devised  it.  Moreover, 
the  others  were  unquestionably  Walpole  and  Stanhope,  of  a  previous  generation ; 
but  even  they  were  indebted  to  the  Governments  of  Borne  and  France  for  the  idea. 

In  1792  additions  were  made  to  this  fund ;  and  it  was  then  also  enacted,  that, 
besides  providing  for  the  interest  of  any  loan  that  might  henceforth  be  contracted, 
additional  taxes  should  be  imposed  to  form  a  sinldng  fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  created  by  such  loan.  As  there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  revenue 
in  the  period  from  1786  to  1798,  the  debt  was  really  reduced  by  about  five-and-a- 
half  millions,  which  reduction  was  ascribed  to  the  Sinking  Fund  acting  at  oompoond 
interest,  though  it  is  plain  it  entirely  resulted  from  the  application  of  surplus  taxes, 
previously  imposed,  but  annually  collected,  to  the  purchase  of  stock.  Subsequently 
to  1793,  the  income  of  the  country  uniformly  fell  short,  greatly,  of  the  expenditurCt 
and  the  debt  rapidly  increased.  But  though  there  was  no  annual  miUion  to  transfer 
to  the  commissioners,  the  juggle  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  kept  up.  The  loans  for 
the  service  of  the  year  were  uniformly  increased  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  smns 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners ;  so  that  for  every  shilling*8-worth  of 
stock  transferred  to  them  by  this  futile  proceeding,  an  equal  or  greater  amonnt  of 
new  debt  had  to  be  contracted,  exclusive  of  the  loss  incurred  on  aoconnt  of 
management. 

*(  And  yet,"  says  Mr.  M^Culloch,  this  worthless  compound  of  delusion  and 
absurdity  was  lauded  by  all  parties.  The  Opposition  vied  with  the  Ministry  in 
celebrating  its  praises.  The  Sinking  Fxmd  was  universally  considered  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  coxmtry — *  as  a  means  by  which  a  vast  treasure  was  to  be  aoeomn- 
lated  out  cf  nothing  I  *  And  so  lasting  and  powerful  was  the  delusion,  that,  after 
fourteen  yeuja*  experience  of  its  worse  than  absolute  nullity,  when  a  new  financial 
project  was  imroduoed  in  1807,  it  contained  a  qretem  of  cheii^s  to  prevent  the  evils 
likely  to  result  from  allowing  the  Sinking  Fund  to  accumulate  without  any  limit, 
and  deluging  the  country  with  a  flood  of  wealth,  by  '  a  too  prompt  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.'  We  doubt  whether  the  history  of  the  world  can  furnish  another 
instance  of  so  extraordinary  an  infatuation." — Treatise  on  Taxation.  That  was 
the  scheme  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Some  finanden,  whose  assiduity  and  penetration  are  not  second  to  Mr. 
M'Culloch*8,  have  asserted  the  melancholy  fact,  that  in  his  Essays  on  Oaintal  and 
Bent^  in  relation  to  taxes,  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  not  <ii«tingwWfiiwg 
between  different  dasses  of  income  or  of  capital,  and  that  his  theories  have  been 
adopted  by  statesmen  (and  may  be  again,  on  renewal  of  the  income  tax  in  1861)  in 
like  manner  as  the  fallacious  theories  of  tiie  Sinking  Fund,  in  which  all  distinirtaon 
between  a  productive  and  non-productive  compound  interest  was  kwt  sight  of,  by 
Walpole,  Price,  Pitt,  and  the  whole  Legislature^  But  into  these  questions  the 
OonncU  of  the  Association  do  not  now  enter;  th^  refer,  for  the  piasentv  to  tiisir 
tract,  Burdsns  on  Land,  for  an  indication  of  the  mistakes  of  Mr.  M'CoUoch. 


IS 

SECTION  xir. 

HAMILTON  AND  BIOABDO  ON  THE  SINKING  FUND.— SECOND  SOHBMB 

FOB  FATING  OFF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT.— THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  first  to  make  a  strong  pablic  impression 
against  the  Sinldng  Fund.  He  wrote  in  1813,  nearly  a  oentnry  after  its  legislatiTe 
application  to  British  finance.  His  work  was  entitled  **An  Inqnizy  concerning 
the  Bise  and  Progress,  the  Bedemption  and  Present  State,  and  the  Management 
of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Among  many  illustrations 
he  says — A  priyate  gentleman,  whose  estate  is  encumbered,  may,  if  he  haye  any 
credit,  pay  oS  all  his  debt  every  year,  by  borrowing  from  other  hands ;  but  if  he 

rid  more  than  his  free  income,  his  embarrassments  will  continually  increase,  and 
affairs  are  so  much  the  worse  by  being  conducted  in  this  manner,  from  the  fees 
he  pays  his  agents.  The  absurdity  of  supposing  any  advantage  deriyed  from  this 
annual  discharge  of  his  debts  will  appear  still  stronger  if  we  suppose  him,  inttead 
of  horrmring  from  other  hands,  only  to  renew  Me  seewritiee  to  the  same  erediton 
annually,  paying  a  fee  to  the  agents,  and  a  doueew  to  the  creditors  themselves  on 
the  renewal. 

**  It  would  not,"  continues  Dr.  Hamilton,  <*  be  impracticable  or  very  difficult  to 
redeem  our  whole  debt  in  any  year, if  the  measures  we  follow  be  redemption'*  (that 
is,  incurring  new  loans  to  pay  off  old  ones,  as  the  State  did,  borrowing  £150  to  pay 
off  £100,  with  the  addition  of  new  taxes  to  meet  the  larger  annual  interest,  the 
expenses  of  management,  **  But,"  he  continues,  "  our  eapitalUts  would  he 
weU  pleased  to  promote  those  VoaTis,  as  they  would  derive  a  bonus  from  each."  Not  a 
doubt  of  it ;  and  so  they,  by  all  their  influence  in  Parliament,  did  promote  them. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  book  was  published  in  1818 ;  but,"  says  M*Gulloch,  *'  such  is 
the  vitality  of  error,  that  it  was  not  till  1839  that  the  triumph  of  principle  and 
common  sense  over  quackery  and  folly  was  consummated  by  the  act  10  Geo.  IV., 
0.  37.  This  statute  made  an  end  of  sham  Sinking  Funds,  and  enacted  that  thence- 
forth the  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  should  be  the 
actual  annual  surplus  revenue  over  the  expenditure." 

But  the  Association  must  remark  that  even  this  dear  surplus  income  is  not 
practically  a  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  By  most  practical 
thinkers  it  is  now  contended  that  a  surplus  should  at  once  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  while  others  contend  (vide  Times  newspaper,  Ac,,  in  1850)  that  national 
revenue  and  debt  are  Uke  personal  income  and  debt.  But  it  seems  that,  as  Lord 
Thurlow  said  of  corporate  bodies,  *'  th^  have  neither  a  back  to  be  whipped  nor  a 
soul  to  be  damned,"  so  it  may  be  sidd  of  governments,  th^  may  spend  their  savings, 
and  though  reduced  to  financial  pauperism  by  improvidence,  you  cannot,  when  they 
seek  relief,  set  them  to  eat  gruel,  to  hreA  stones,  or  pick  oakum ;  they  must  be 
supplied  with  more  money ;  they  must  be  sustained  above  suspicion  of  insolvency ; 
they  fear  no  want,  no  pxudshment ;  therefore  they  should  not  be  entrusted  with  a 
surplus  income. 

Mr.  David  Bioardo's  Essay  on  the  Funding  System"  affords  a  comprehensive 
and  philosophic  view  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Mr.  M'Oulloch  coirects  him  in  some 
points ;  but  both  have  a  tendency  to  look  too  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  loan- 
oontraotors  and  stock-jobbers,  treating,  as  of  less  importance,  the  far  greater  inteorests 
of  existing  tax  payers  and  debt-burdened  posterity.  But  as  the  object  of  the 
Association  at  present  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  fallacies  of  the  Sinking  Fond, 
rather  than  go  particulaiy  into  its  history,  they  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Bicardo's 
^borate  essay  only  to  the  following  extent.   He  says : — 

**  It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  country  to  countenance  such  pitiful  shifts  and 
evasions"  (as  Uie  contrivance  of  contracting  loans  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Sinldng  Funds  to  hoodwink  the  taxpayers).  The  Sinking  Fund  has,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  debt,  greatly  increased  it.    The  Sinkin^^Fund  has  encouraged 

expenditure  There  cannot  be  a  greater  security  rar  the  continuance  of 

peace  than  imposing  on  ministers  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  people  for  taxes 
to  support  a  war.  Suffer  the  Sinking  Fund  to  accumulate  during  peace  to  any 
eonsideiuble  sum,  and  very  little  provocation  would  induoe  them  to  enter  into  a 
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new  contest.  They  would  know  thst  by  a  MtUe  management  they  wonld  make  the 
fuid  available  to  raising  a  new  snpply,  instead  of  being  available  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt.  The  argument  is  now  oommon  in  the  moaihs  of  ministers  (about  1818) 
to  say,  ^  it  will  make  foreign  comitries  respect  ns ;  they  will  be  afraid  to  insnlt  or 
provoke  ns,  when  they  know  that  we  are  possessed  of  so  powerfal  a  resonroe.' 
What  do  they  mean  by  this  argument,  if  the  Sinking  Fmid  be  not  considered  hj 
them  as  a  war  fond  on  which  they  can  draw  in  support  of  the  contest  V* 

So  that  it  appears  that  almost  to  the  last  period  of  its  legal  existence  this  fmid 
was  a  false  pretence  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  as  it  had  been  in  Walpole's  hands 
a  hundred  years  before,  and  in  almost  every  minister's  hands  in  the  intermediate 
time.  Mr.  Bicardo  indicated  his  remedy  for  our  indebtedness  in  the  words  UdlieUed 
below  :— 

(*  It  is  sufficiently  proved  that  no  securities  can  be  given  ministers  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  shall  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debt,  and  without  such 
securities  we  should  be  much  better  without  sudi  a  fund.  To  pay  off  the  whole  or 
a  great  portion  of  our  debt  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  most  desirable  object,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  we  acknowledge  the  evils  of  the  funding  system,  and  resolutely 
determine  to  cariy  on  our  future  contests  without  having  recourse  to  it.  This 
cannot,  or,  rather,  will  not,  be  done  by  a  sinking  fund,  as  at  present  constitated, 
nor  by  any  other  that  we  can  suggest ;  but  if,  toitHout  raising  any  fund^  the  debt 
were  paid  by  a  tax  on  property i  once  for  all  it  xDould  effect  its  object.  If  we  mean 
honestly  to  discharge  the  debt,  we  do  not  see  any  other  mode  of  accomplishing  it. 
(He  indicates  the  operation.)  Thus,  by  one  great  effort  we  should  get  rid  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  which  was  ever  invented  to  afflict  a  nation,  and  onr 
commerce  would  be  extended  without  being  subject  to  aU  the  vexatious  delays  and 
interruptions  which  our  present  artificial  system  imposes  on  it." — Work*  of  David 
Rieardo,  Esq,,  p.  646,  also  the  article,  "Funding  System,"  Encyclopedia 
Britamnica, 

Reverting  to  the  period  when  the  Sinking  Fund  was  instituted  by  Stanhope  and 
Walpole,in  1717,  to  defray  the  debt  which  then  existed,  we  find  a  scheme  propounded 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Hutchinson,  a  Scotch  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  mndb 
respected  for  his  general  good  sense,  in  the  reign  of  George  I. :  it  is  similar  to  that 
just  quoted  from  Mr.  Bicardo.  He  proposed  to  assess  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  estimated  that  a  contribution  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  fixed  and  moveable  property^, 
including  ttie  debt  itself,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  extinction  of  the  latter.  To 
carry  the  measure  into  effect,  he  proposed  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
proprietors  of  estates  to  sell  as  much  of  them  as  mi^t  be  requited  to  defray  their 
share  of  the  assessment,  notwithstanding  any  disability  arising  from  settlements 
or  entaUs ;  and  they  were  also  to  be  entitled  to  deduct  ten  per  cent,  from  all 
mortgages  and  other  burdens  with  which  they  might  be  affected. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  that  property  alone  should  now  bear  such  a 
burden — ^perform  such  a  Herculean  task. 

The  next  financial  operation  of  Walpole  was  one  which  led  to  disasters 
unparalleled  in  Britain,  though  about  the  same  time  as  great  or  grater  occurred 
in  France.  This  was  the  South  Sea  scheme  (nearly  contemporary  with  which  was 
the  Bank  of  France,  a  judicious  institution,  devised  by  John  Law,  a  Scotch  refugee, 
in  1718,  and  the  Mississippi  scheme,  promoted  by  him,  which  ruined  the  bank 
and  the  credit  of  France  in  1720.)  Walpole  had  not  returned  to  office  when  the 
financial  project  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  authorized  by  Government.  But  it 
was  so  authorised  at  his  instance,  through  his  friends ;  and  its  temporaty  sacoees 
[the  £100  of  South  Sea  stock  selling  at  £1,000  in  June,  1720]  at  once  led  to  his 
•return  to  office,  which  he  did  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  11th  June. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  formed  July,  1711.  They  had  conv^ed  to  them, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along 
the  east  coast  of  America,  from  Orinoco  to  Cape  Horn.  Their  first  capital  of 
£4,000,000  was  subscribed  in  a  few  days.  They  gave  loans  of  money  to  Govern- 
ment to  payoff  other  loans  bearing  high  interest.  (April,  1717,  as  stated  in 
preceding  section.)  Now,  1720,  their  manager,  Sir  John  Blount,  proposed  to  take 
all  the  National  Debt,  and  pay  it  off  by  South  Sea  dividends.  In  vain  we  searoh 
Anderson,  the  contemporary  historian  of  oonmierce,  or  any  other,  for  partumlars  of 
the  plan.  In  tiie  absence  of  these  they  allege  that  it  was  not  seriously  iotended.  to 
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pay  off  the  debt,  but  that  the  example  of  the  MiBaiMippi  eoheme  in  Prance,  whieh 
was  then  oonferring  fortune  npon  all  olaBBee  of  specolatorB,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
led  the  South  Sea  managers  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  paying  off  the  National  Debt, 
that  they  might  adyertiae  and  inflate  their  stock  thereby.  Mr.  Aislabie,  Chancellor 
of  the  Ezoheqner,  haTiog  netted  upwards  of  £800,000  for  private  benefit  (though 
before  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  kingdom) ;  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  prime  minister  (Stanhope  having  receded  to  a  Seeretaryship  from  being 
Premier),  being  known  to  have  jobbed  in  the  stock  largely,  so  also  the  king's 
miatresses,  and  other  courtiers,  it  was  concluded  by  some  tibat  the  whole  was  a 
■eheme  for  swindling  from  the  first.  This  is  not  probable.  That  period,  from  the 
Bueeeesfiil  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  East  India  Company,  and  other 
ehartered  companies,  was  remarkable  for  feverish  speculation.  The  South  Sea 
disaster  oured  the  country  for  a  long  time  after.  It  rose  to  ezoess,  because  no 
purchaser  of  the  stcok  intended  to  be  the  latt  to  )iold  it.  Like  railway  scrip 
recently,  those  who  lost  in  the  game  did  so,  not  by  being  imposed  upon  by  those 
who  sold  to  them,  but  by  failing  to  impose  on  others,  who,  struck  by  panic,  refused 
to  buy.  From  the  competition  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  South  Sea 
Company  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  paying  off  the  National  Debt,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  the  project  was  supposed  to  be  practicable. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  noth  of 
April,.  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

zst.  To  UM  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  ecohomy  in  the 
ospeaditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  dne  efficiency  in  the  sevgpral  departments  of  the 
public  serrice. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  £urlj 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tne  present  unequal,  complicated*  and  expensivelj- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  r&<adj«stment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mbmbbrship.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  Georee  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVn.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXII.,  Evils  of  Indirbot 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 
Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  Historical  Review  of  the  Fiscal  System. 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rbform  Association, 

18,  Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool,  AprU,  1884. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  x8,  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  bad  by  order 
from  all  Booksdlers. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 


HAMILTON  AND  RICARDO  ON  THE  SINKING  FUND.— SECOND  SCHEME 
FOR  PAYING  OFF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT.— THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

January  27,  1720. — ^The  South  Sea  Company  propounded  their  scheme.  28th. — The 
Bank  of  England  brought  forward  theirs,  and  finding  the  other  in  favour  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  got  theirs  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  House  resolyed,  1st  February,  that  the  proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Company  be 
accepted.  In  March,  in  consequence  of  that  resolution,  South  Sea  »tock  rose  from  150 
to  above  300,  advancing  once  to  400 ;  but  after  fluctuations,  settling  at  about  330. 
April  7. — The  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  "  for  enabling  the  South  Sea  Company 
to  increase  their  present  stock,  and  for  raising  money  to  be  applied  for  lessening  several 
of  the  public  debts  and  incumbrances,  and  ror  calling  in  the  present  exchequer  bills 
remaining  uncancelled."  South  Sea  stock  rose  same  day  to  340.  There  was  a  subscrip- 
tion on  uie  12th,  at  300.  On  the  28th,  a  subscription  opened  at  400.  May  20,  South 
Sea  stock  was  sold  at  550.  June  2,  at  890.  On  the  11th,  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
the  kiuff  complimenting  them  on  the  measures  they  had  passed  **  for  payment  of  the 
National  Debt.*'  June  15.— The  king  embarked  at  Oravesend  for  Hanover,  and  most 
of  those  who  followed  him  having  sold  their  South  Sea  stock,  the  price  fell  considerably ; 
but  the  directors,  by  extraordinary  promises  and  rumours,  concocted  for  the  purpose, 
caused  it  to  rally  and  to  reach  1,000,  at  which*  or  above  900,  it  stood  all  the  month  of 
July.  Blount  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  would  be 
exchanged  for  some  places  in  Peru,  by  which  means  the  English  trade  to  the  South 
Seas  would  be  protected  and  enlarged.  Persons  of  all  conditions  crowded  to  buy  stock. 
The  whole  nation  was  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stock-jobbing.  All  distinctions  of  ^arty, 
religion,  sex,  character,  and  circumstances  were  swallowed  up  in  this  or  similar  projectsi 
which  now  started  every  day.  Exchange-alley  was  filled  with  statesmen,  clergymen, 
chorchmen,  and  dissenters  (so  bitterly  opposed  at  that  period  in  all  things  else) ;  Whigs 
and  Tories  (who  had  been  persecutiuf  one  another  to  banishment  and  the  scaffold), 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  a  multitude  of  women  of  every  degree.  All  other  professiona 
and  employments  were  utterly  neglected,  and  the  people's  attention  engrossed  by  this 
and  other  chimerical  schemes,  which  now  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Jmbblet, 

Anjgust  17th. — South  Sea  stock  fell  to  830,  including  the  Midsummer  dividend ;  but 
the  directors  buying  the  same  day  a  considerable  (quantity  of  stock,  it  rose  to  880.  But 
the  disposition  to  sell  continuing  the  two  following  days,  it  fell  again  to  820,  at  which 

8 nee  the  transfer  books  were  opened  on  the  22nd.  24th,  the  directors  came  to  a  sudden 
etennination  to  shut  the  transfer  books ;  and  the  next  day  to  open  other  books  for 
taking  in  a  money  subscription  of  £1,000,000  capital  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  worth 
of  stock  for  every  £100  of  capital.  The  books  being  opened,  this  sum  was  subscribed 
in  less  than  three  hours.  On  the  26th,  the  books  were  again  opened,  but  stock  fell.  A 
panic  set  in ;  the  annuitants  were  clamorous.  To  give  some  relief,  the  Bank  undertook, 
23rd  September,  to  circulate  South  Sea  bonds,  taking  them  at  400.  But  a  run  was 
caused  by  this  upon  the  bank ;  also  on  the  goldsmiths,  who  still  continued  to  be  private 
bankers,  many  of  whom  stopped  payment.  On  the  30th,  South  Sea  stock  fell  to  150. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  went  to  the  bank  and  subscribed  in  his 
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lifaieety*B  name,  and  on  bis  behalf,  tbe  smn  of  £100,000,  towards  supporting  the  public 
credit  Parliament  took  various  measures  to  inquire  into  and  punish  the  Souta  Sea 
schemers ;  but  as  the  leading  men  in  both  Houses  were  imj^licated,  and  the  public  had 
been  as  much  at  fault  as  they,  the  principle  on  which  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out 
seemed  difficult  to  settle. 

December  21,  1720. — Mr.  Walpole  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  scheme  *'to 
restore  public  credit,  by  ingrafting  nine  millions  of  South  Sea  stock  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  like  into  the  &8t  India  Company;"  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  proposals.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  data  existing  to  calculate 
the  loss  bustained  by  this  financial  operation. 

Febuary  2,  1721. — The  House  of  Xords  (most  of  whom  had  been  deeply  implicated  in 
jobbing  the  stock)  resolved  that  the  South  Sea  directors  declaring  thirty  per  cent, 
dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  at  Christmas,  and  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum  for  twelve 
years  after,  was  a  villanous  artifice  to  delude  and  defraud  his  Majesty's  good  subjects.  '* 
On  the  4th,  Sir  John  Blount,  the  chief  projector  of  the  scheme,  refused  to  be  examined 
by  the  Lords.  This  drew  some  severe  reflections  on  Ministers.  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
was  implicated  ia  stock-jobbing,  attempted  to  reply,  but  was  so  excited  that  he  hurat  a 
blood-vessel,  and  died  next  day. 

March  8ih  (after  proceedings  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
expulsion  of  several  members),  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  motion  before  it,  to  the 
efftict  that  the  Frime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  received  £60,000  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  A  warm  debate  arose,  but,  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  the  motion  was  negatived.  Notwithstanding  this  vote,  SunderUnd 
resigned  office,  and  died  soon  after. 

April  2, 1721.— Mr.  Walpole  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  ChauceUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  offices  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  longeat  term 
of  office  which  any  minister  has  held  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Sir  J ohn  Sinclair  says — Some  financial  events  took  place  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice.  An  act  was  passed,  1721,  abolishing  all  duties  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
any  goods  or  merchandise  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  atter  the  2dth 
of  March,  1722,  except  on  altm,  lead,  tin,  coals,  and  some  other  less  important  articles. 
All  dye  stuffs  were  permitted  to  be  imported  duty  free."  (They  were,  seventy  years 
aferwards,  taxed  by  Mr.  Pitt.) 

"  By  the  Annual  Land  Tax  Bill  the  estates  of  Papists  and  non-jurors  are  taxed  double ; 
but  not  satisfied  with  imposing  that  burden.  Parliament,  1722,  laid  the  additional  sum  of 
£100,000  upon  their  real  and  personal  property ;  and,  to  prevent  the  tax  from  beini^ 
evaded,  specific  sums  were  assessed  upon  each  county,  and  upon  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
kingdom.   The  tax,  notwithstanding,  produced  only  £96,000. 

The  prodigality  of  the  Ministers  in  the  management  of  the  civil  list  was  such  that  a 
great  debt  had  been  accumulated.  In  order  to  procure  assistance  towards  discharging  it, 
without  imposing  any  new  aid  for  that  purpose,  two  companies,  called  the  Bioyal 
Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies,  were  established,  each  of  which  agreed  to 
pay  £300,000  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty.  The  sum,  however,  was  found  too  great,  and 
was  afterwards  restricted  to  £150,000  each,  in  tender  consideration  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  said  companies  laboured  under." 

April  5, 1725. — Trade  had  been  exceedingly  prosperous  for  three  years ;  but  in  that 
time  the  King  had  again  run  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £508,367  138.  4d.,  and  applied 
to  Parliament  to  pay  it  for  him.  Warm  debates  ensued ;  but  as  those  who  demurred 
were  charged  with  disloyalty^  they  voted  the  money.  June  24. — The  malt- tax  having 
caused  ^reat  discontent  in  Scotland,  in  Glasgow,  this  day,  the  military  fired  on  the  people 
who  resisted  the  tax,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty,  which  so  exasperated  the  citixens 
that  they  armed  themselves,  and  drove  the  officer  commanding.  Captain  Bushel,  to 
Dumbarton,  where  he  took  refuge ;  he  was  afterwards  tried  for  murder,  and  condemned, 
bat  pardoned.  Meanwhile,  the  Lord  Provost  and  ma^strates  of  Glasgow  were  conveyed, 
us  prisoners,  to  Edinburgh.  The  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh  met  them  in 
procession  and  escorted  them  to  the  prison  door,  and  evinced  an  attitude  so  hostile  to 
Government  that  the  prisoners  from  Glasgow  were  set  at  liberty  without  trial. 

In  1725  there  was  great  danger  of  war.  Austria  and  Spain  were  at  the  head  of  one 
European  confederacy ;  England,  France,  and  Prussia  (by  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  dgned 
September  3,  1725),  at  the  head  of  another.  But  it  was  now  the  avowed  Dolicy  of 
Walpole  to  preserve  peace,  in  which  he  was  successful.  It  was  said  that  he  had  by  this 


time  diaeoTered  a  mode  of  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  which  enahled  him  to  ohtain 
a  majority  on  any  question.  This  mode  of  management  is  helieved  to  have  heen  hribery. 
The  taxes  were  now  TOted  on  his  word,  without  specific  estimate.  There  was  no  Joseph 
Hume  in  those  days.  There  was  one  known  as  *'  Honest  Shippen/'  who  resisted  all 
bribes;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  Jacobite  (friend  of  the  exiled  Stuarts),  and 
▼as  sent  to  the  Tower  for  his  remarks  upon  the  royal  expenditure  and  debts  of  George  I. 
On  such  sabjeots  it  behoved  him  to  be  mute  in  fature.  In  the  two  years,  1726-6,  no 
less  a  sum  Uian  £436,000  was  spent  as  secret  service  money. 

There  was  some  show  of  war  between  Spain  and  England  in  1726-7,  which  gave 
excuse  for  demanding  large  supplies ;  but  by  the  good  offices  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Walpole,  it  was  averted. 

June  10, 1727. — George  I.  died.  The  revenue  amounted,  on  an  averacre  of  four  years, 
to  £6,912,627.  The  debt  was  £53,681,076  at  his  accession,  in  1714,  the  interest 
£2,811,904;  and  now  the  debt  was  £52,092,235,  the  interest  £2,363,564.  But  it 
might  have  been  reduced  much  further  had  Walpole  so  willed  it. 


SECTION  xin. 

WARS  AND  DEBTS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  II. 

The  rei^  of  George  II.  extended  from  1727  to  1760.  It  was  a  period  of  political 
and  financial  events  highly  illustrative  to  all  posterity,  at  least  to  all  posterity  which  may 
be  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  own  country,  to  join  in  some 
cry  about  foreign  policy,"  balance  of  power,"  or  even  "protection  to  their  foreign 
eoinmerce.''  The  parties  were  of  the  same  complexion  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  The  Tories  were  strong  in  all  popular  meetings.  In  the  large  towns, 
as  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  and  Manchester,  the  working  population 
were  vehement  Tories,  the  leading  principles  of  the  faction  being,  royal  prerogative, 
legitimacy  of  succession,  high  church,  intolerance  of  Dissenters,  enmity  to  capitalists, 
or  other  new  rich  men.  The  whigs  chiefly  consisted  of  the  titled  families  who  had  been 
enriched  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  by  the  plunder  of  office  since  ;  of  the  bankers, 
atook  jobbers,  and  moneyed  classes  generally,  includiug  the  religions  Dissenters ;  but  not 
inelnding  the  Catholics,  who  at  this  time  were  a  proscribed  race,  persecuted  alike  by 
Whiffs,  Tories,  and  the  intolerant  jtopulace  of  the  towns. 

Of  the  thirty- three  years  of  this  present  reign,  only  thirteen  were  years  of  war,  the 
remainder  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  the  hostilities  which  twice  interrupted  the 
progreae  of  the  community  neither  seemed  to  originate  in  any  imperative  claim  of 
national  honour  or  advantfige. 

*^  The  first  war  of  George  II.  began  with  Spain  in  1739 :  it  continued  with  that  power, 
singly,  during  four  yean,  and  then  became  a  continental  war  of  more  general  hostilities, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ckapelle,  in  1748.  This  war  was  without 
adequate  cause.  Ostensibly  the  protection  of  British  Commerce,  and  the  vindication  of 
national  honour,  insulted  by  the  guardacostas  of  Spain,  were  the  pretexts  for  hostilities. 
But  these  differences  might  have  been  amicably  adjusted  had  not  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  people,  satiated  by  the  enjoyments  of  a  long  peace,  been  inflamed  by  the  artifices  of 
a  Parliamentary  opposition,  who  saw  in  the  advent  of  war  the  downfall  of  the  pacific 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Such  was  the  clamour  raised  on  the  alleged 
ontrages  perpetrated  on  our  ships  and  seamen,  that  the  Minister,  contrary  to  his  better 
judgment,  was  precipitated  into  hostilities ;  and  as  the  war  was  hastily  begun,  so  it  was 
ingloriously  ended.'*  [See  story  of  Jenkinses  Ear,"  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
present  section.) 

**The  next  was  a  colonial  war.  It  began  in  1755,  about  the  respective  boundaries  of 
France  and  England  in  America,  and  was  protracted  into  the  next  reign.  Though 
friTolous  in  origin,  and  disastrous  in  its  early  progress,  it  terminated  triumphantly. 
Canada  was  conquered  from  the  French,  and  annexed  to  England ;  their  settlements  m 
Africa  and  Asia  were  destroyed,  and  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  laid  in  the  East. 
Still  England  could  not  boast  of  continental  victories,  neither  in  this  nor  the  former  war. 
At  jB*ontenoy  her  honour  was  saved,  but  the  battle  was  lost.  The  French,  when  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  twelve  years  afterwards,  did  not  repeat  the  error  which 
saved  the  English  monarch  at  Dettin^en  "  (referring  to  George  II.  in  the  first  war  of 
Ida  reign).   **  By  superior  generalship  they  compelled  his  lughness  to  conclude  the 
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ignominioiis  conyention  of  Closter  SoTeo,  the  disgrace  of  which  Pitt  (the  elder  Pitt)  tried 
to  retrieye  by  a  breach  of  faith,  by  avoiding  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Our  ally, 
the  King  of  Prussia  (for  whose  support  our  share  of  the  war  was  justified),  was  driyen 
from  his  capital,  and  all  but  annihilated,  at  the  close  of  the  present  reign." — Wtide's 
Chronological  History,   See  also  Humej  SmolleUt  dbc. 

What  great  principle  or  interest  was  there  at  stake  to  lead  the  nation  into  an  allianee 
with  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  into  enormous  expenditure  and  debt  ?  The  authorities 
just  qnoted  say : — 

*'  The  relations  of  Oeorge  II.  with  this  prince  were  singular.  In  the  first  war,  he 
was  our  enemy,  the  gallant  Queen  of  Hungary  (Maria  Theresa)  the  popular  idol,  and 
the  great  Frederic  was  persecuted  with  every  term  of  opprobrium.  In  the  latter  war 
the  *  philosopher  King '  became  our  '  magnanimous  ally,'  and  every  year  the  popnlaea 
of  London  commemorated  his  birth-day  by  fire-works  and  illuminationa.  The  contra- 
dictory objects  of  the  two  continental  wars  have  exposed  our  foreign  policy  to  aevero 
animadversion.  In  the  first  we  sought  the  aggrandisement,  in  the  second  the  abaaement, 
of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  these  conflictive  results  were  sought  to  be  justified  on  the 
pretext  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'' 

The  cause  seems  to  have  been,  first,  a  Ministerial  desire  to  secure  the  royal  Daronr  of 
George  II.,  hy  playing  into  his  conceits  about  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and,  after- 
wards, to  obtain  Ministerial  power,  and  the  perquisites  of  office,  by  those  not  poeaeaBed 
of  them,  by  addressing  the  cry  of  German  politics  to  the  English  nation.  For,  aay  the 
historians, — 

*'  England  being  the  umpire,  or  European  constable,  had  formed  an  indispensable 
condition  of  foreign  policy  since  the  accession  of  King  William.  Contrary,  however, 
to  the  legitimate  function  of  our  assumed  office,  our  meddling  was  more  frequently  tbe 
cause  of  national  quarrels  bein^  fomented,  or,  at  least,  protracted,  than  of  tne  general 
peace  being  maintained.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  sacrifices  our  foreign  intenren- 
tion  had  imposed  upon  the  nation,  the  system  had  nerer  once  been  abandoned  since  tlie 
Revolution.  In  the  present  reign,  Wolfenbuttel,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  other  petty  atates, 
were  kept  constantly  in  the  pay  of  England,  each  stipulating  to  fttrnish  a  oontingeiit 
of  troops  at  our  bidding." 

Now,  mark  what  follows :  it  indicates  the  partisan  policy  existing  long  after  the  time 
referred  to,  and  not  extinct  in  the  19th  century,  though  less  rancorous,  no  matter  which 
party  may  be  in  office,  or  which  in  opposition. 

«  These  treaties  were  unceasingly  denounced  by  the  party  in  opposition ;  they  were 
the  great  theme  of  popular  vituperation  ;  but  no  aooner  did  Whig,  Tory,  or  hybrid  attain 
power,  than  they  followed  the  course  of  their  predecessors.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  aeeret 
of  rojal  favour.  The  indulgence  of  the  King's  conceit  above  the  Germanic  balance  was 
a  principal  means  by  which  Walpole  so  long  maintained  his  authority;  and  tlie 
Leicester-house  coterie  (followers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  estranged  from  his  father 
George  II.),  though,  while  out  of  place  they  reprobated  Walpole's  policy,  no  aooner 
superseded  him  than  they  employed  the  same  talisman  ;  with  this  difference — ^that  wliat 
was  chiefly  the  idol  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers  was  made,  by  the  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
the  idol  of  the  nation." — Ibid. 

These  passages  indicate  the  outward  form  and  general  aspect  of  the  politics  in  the 
reijp  of  George  II.,  but  not  the  financial  policy  arising  therefrom.  It  is  thia  with 
which  the  present  generation  is  concerned.  And  yet  the  financial  history  of  the  period 
can  hardly  be  read  apart  from  its  party  politics.  Take  the  popular  and  Parliamentaiy 
excitement,  commotion,  political  passion,  about   Jenkins's  Ear"  aa  an  instance. 

In  March,  1738,  several  imposing  processions  passed  through  London  from  the  city  to 
Westminster,  attended  by  a  seaman,  named  Jenkins,  who  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  a  handful  of  cotton,  within  which  was  one  of  his  ears,  or  aomethin^  which 
purported  so  to  be.  Edmund  Burke  (see  Cox's  Memoirs),  writing  of  the  affair  wha 
political  passion  had  cooled  down,  and  become  ashamed  of  the  many  milliona  of  taxatieB 
and  debt  expended  in  avenging  this  man's  doubtful  wrongs,  speaks  of  it  as  the  faiU 
of  Jenkins's  ear."  It  was  alleged  that  when  he,  Jenkins,  was  master  of  a  Scotch  remA 
frvm  the  Clyde,  touching  at  some  of  the  Spanish  West  India  colonies,  the  commander 
of  a  i^ardacosta  cut  the  ear  off  his  head,  flung  it  in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  carry  it  to 
his  king !  True  or  not,  this  was  not  alleged  to  have  occurred  within  seven  years  of  17S8. 
Jenkins  had  lost  an  ear,  but  how,  there  was  only  his  own  word  to  show.  The  hnocaaeeia 
fitted  out  from  British  ports  to  make  prizes  of  Spanish  merchantmen,  and  sack  and 
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rarsf^e  the  Spauish  colonies  on  shore,  were,  to  say  the  least,  equally  unmindful  of  national 
snd  private  rights  as  the  Spaniards  were.  There  were  those  who  asserted  that  Jenkins 
lost  his  ear  in  a  huccaneering  expedition,  and  ohtained  another  for  the  Parliamentary 
drama,  years  after,  from  some  of  the  London  dissecting-rooms. 

Be  that  true  or  false,  it  took  effect.  Admiral  Vernon,  member  for  Ipswich,  voluble  in 
speech,  weak  in  judgment,  violent  in  bis  opposition  to  VTalpole  for  allowing  him  to  be 
unemployed  as  an  admiral,  Pitt,  the  "  terrible  cornet  of  dragoons,"  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  some  discontented  Whi^s  out  of  office,  neglected  by  Walpole,  united  with 
the  Tory  opposition  to  turn  the  Minister  out,  on  the  assumption  that  he  allowed  the 
nation  to  be  insulted,  particularly  on  the  Spanish  seas.  They  got  up  a  formidable  array 
of  cases,  and  among  others  that  of  Jenkins.  He  was  summon^  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  examined.  He  took  out  his  handful  of  cotton  and  displayed  the  ear. 
He  was  asked  to  relate  the  manner  of  its  being  cut  off ;  his  answer  was,  that  the  guarda- 
coita  dissevered  it  with  his  knife,  threw  it  in  his  face,  and  bade  him  take  it  to  his  king. 
"What  did  you  do,  then,  on  finding  yourself  among  such  savages?"  was  the  next 
Parliamentary  question.  '*  I  commended  myself  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country  !'* 
he  replied. 

The  effect  of  this  reply,  in  and  out  of  the  House,  was  an  expression  of  opinion  so 
strong  for  vengeance  on  Spain,  that  Walpole  felt  that  he  must  either  resign  or  go  to  war. 
It  has  been  since  said  that  had  he  resigned  at  this  crisis,  he  would  have  been  an  illustrious 
minister.  But  he  was  only  a  tactician.  He  was  never  equalled  by  any  successor  for  the 
trick  of  astonishfng  a  troublesome  opponent.  Cartaret  had,  in  concert  with  Swift,  thrown 
all  Ireland  into  political  heat,  about  the  coinage  of  halfpence,  and  continued  to  rail  in 
Parliament  at  Walpole's  Irish  policy,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  King^,  by  the  Minister's 
advice,  made  him  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  thus  plunging  him  into  the  hot  water 
which  he  had  set  a-boiling !  and  ridding  Parliament  of  his  troublesome  presence.  So 
with  Admiral  Vernon,  who  boasted,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  debate  about 
Jenkins's  ear,  that,  if  he  had  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  the  King's  commission,  he 
would  take  the  West  India  colonies  of  Spain  one  by  one,  and  chastise  the  Spaniards  into 
good  behaviour.  To  his  surprise  he  was  commissioned  te  Uie  command  of  the  ships 
immediately,  by  which  Walpole  got  rid  of  another  troublesome  opponent,  and  very 
shortly  Vernon  lost  his  reputation.  But  that  absurd  war  did  not  close  until  vast  treasures 
were  expended,  British  Commerce  almost  ruined,  and  the  Spanish  cruisers  so  emboldened 
by  success,  that  they  captured  English  merchantmen  at  the  mouth  of  the  British  Channel. 
In  the  first  attempt,  Vernon  was  successful;  and  so  high  did  the  popular  prejudice  in 
favonr  of  war  ascend, — so  boundless  was  the  national  joy — that  **the  mothers  oi  England 
taught  their  infants  to  lisp  the  name  of  Vernon."  So  we  read  in  the  records  of  the 
time.  Smollett,  who  was  in  the  expedition,  gives  a  graphic,  and,  as  was  at  the  time 
believed,  faithful  account  of  the  war  in  B^erick  Bandom,"  the  hero  of  which  he 
places  in  his  own  position  as  a  surgeon's  mate,  in  one  of  Vernon's  ships. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  demerits  of  the  commanders  in  this  war,  their  disputes,  jealousies, 
defeats,  that  are  the  subjects  of  consideration  now.  It  is,  that  the  nation  is  still  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon  to  sanction  any  extravagance,  by  incidents  not  greatly  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Jenkins's  ear.  It  was  with  the  Parliament  wholly  a  question  of  turning  out  one 
set  of  men  to  put  another  in  office.  With  the  multitude  it  was  a  cause  appealing  to 
the  generous  sympathy  of  many  and  the  narrow  interest  of  a  few.  But  what  was  it  to 
posterity  >  We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  pajnient  of  that  most  groundless  war,  nor 
of  the  payment  of  that  with  France,  to  which  it  indirectly  ^ave  rise. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  states  the  progress  of  savings  in  the  periods  of  peace,  and  of  new  debts 
in  the  time  of  war,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  two  first  years  of  George  III.* 
into  which  the    seven  years'  war"  extended,  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1727    £52,092,235 

Decrease  during  the  peace,  up  to  the  end  of  1738 . .  5, 1 87,6 12 
Debt  at  commencement  of  Spanish  war,  1739 ....  46,954,623 

Increase  during  the  war  ending  1748    31,338,689 

Debt  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  war,  1748    78,293,312 

Decrease  during  the  peace  ending  1755    3,721,472 

Debt  at  commencement  of  the  war,  1755    74,57l>840 

Increase  during  the  war  ending  1762    72,111,004 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  1762    146,682,844 

The  annual  interest  upon  which  was    4,840,821 
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The  additional  hardens  imposed  during  those  periods  of  war  were  nnmeroiiB,  but 
chiefly  aagmentations  of  preyious  taxes.  Besides  which,  the  sarings  in  the  nnldiig 
fund,  intended  to  pay  off  the  deht  at  some  time,  were  broken  upon  and  dissipated. 

The  various  proposals  hy  uoministerial  parties  during  that  period  to  reduce  or  discharge 
the  debt,  as  well  as  those  resorted  to  by  the  different  ministers  who  succeeded  one 
another  so  rapidly  after  Walpole's  fall  in  1744,  may  be  instructive,  at  least  suggestive, 
but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  related  here  in  detail.  They  prove  that  no  mas 
contemplated  the  perpetuity  of  the  debt.  The  nature  of  the  sinking  fund  which 
Walpole  instituted,  but  misappropriated,  has  been  described  in  two  preceding  sections. 
His  reduction  of  the  Land-tax  from  46.  to  Is.  in  the  pound,  to  secure  the  parUamentary 
support  of'  the  landed  interest,  has  been  alluded  to.  The  Salt- tax  was  largely  increased 
as  a  substitute ;  but  failing  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he  then  (says  Sinclair)  laid  hia  hands 
on  the  savings  deposits  in  the  sinking  fund. 

Sir  John  Samard,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  an  independent  and  able  man,  in 
opposition  to  Walpole,  was  the  leading  authority  on  subjects  of  finance  for  many  yean, 
fie  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  interest,  which  the  minister  opposed,  bat  whidi 
was  carried  into  effect  twelve  years  after,  by  Mr.  Pelham,  the  then  minister.  It  caosed 
for  several  yeai's  more  discussion  than  any  other  public  quesion,  but  may  now  be  briefly 
described  as  a  reduction  of  interest,  by  converting  4,  or  3^,  into  three  per  cents. 
Money  could  be  borrowed  at  3  per  cent.,  which  gave  Government  the  power  of  oflTering 
the  stockholder  his  principal*  or  a  lower  interest.  The  stockholders  contended  for  the 
right  to  all  the  benefits  arising  from  a  high  interest  in  seasons  of  cheap  and  abundant 
money.  They  argued  that,  though  the  abundance  of  money,  arising^  from  the  indnatry 
of  the  nation,  enhanced  their  property,  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  the  landowner 
had  to  the  rent  of  land,  which  was  enhanced  by  national  industry,  and  not  by  him.  The 
landowners  did  not  assent  to  this  doctrine,  but  agreed  to  cut  off  the  profits  of  the  ftmd- 
holders. 


SECTION  XIV. 

NARRATnnS  OF  THE  LAWS  FOE  INCREASING  THE  PRICE  OP  CORN 
AND  RENT  OF  LAND;  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE  LAND-TAX. 

During  the  period  of  time  comprised  in  the  last  section  (reign  of  G^rge  II.),  the 
policy  of  sacrificing  every  other  national  interest  to  that  of  the  landowners,  rose  to  exce«. 
it  was  then,  and  had  long  been,  as  indeed  it  continued  to  be,  a  policy  too  intimately 
mixed  up  with  financial  legislation  to  be  passed  lightly  over  in  the  present  series  of  papers. 
The  period  at  which  the  Association  has  now  arrived  is  perhaps  as  convenient  aa  any  to 
review  this  policy. 

In  the  reigp.  of  George  II.,  or,  as  might  with  more  propriety  be  said,  daring  tiie 
ministerial  reign  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  various  factions  of  Whigs,  Tories,  and 
Jacobites  re-arraneed  themselves  into  a  "  court  party,'*  the  favourites  of  the  Miniater 
and  the  Court,  ana  a  country  party,"  formed  of  unplaced  liV^higs,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  latter  being  adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  This  ''oonntiy 
party  "  was  largely  possessed  of  land,  and  professed  to  have  only  the  good  of  the  ooontry 
at  heart.  To  win  its  support  to  ministerial  measures  generally,  and  to  detach  those  of 
its  members  most  distinguished  for  their  j^eat  estates  of  land,  the  two-fold  policy  was 
acted  on,  first,  of  reducing  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  (already  reduced  below  aa 
equality  with  other  subjects)  far  below  the  conditions  of  public  service  which  attached 
to  the  grants  of  land  when  private  property  in  the  soil  was  established  to  provide  for  the 
public  service  (see  Blackstone  and  other  constitutional  lawyers ;  also  the  earlier  aeetiiAs 
of  the  present  series) :  and,  second,  by  paying,  out  of  the  taxes  levied  from  other  aooiees, 
a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  to  make  it  dear  at  home,  and  so  inereaae  ths 
rent  of  land.  The  industrial  classes,  on  whom  the  chief  burden  of  the  taxes  by  tbsi 
time  fell,  had  the  hope  that  if  Walpole  were  out  of  office,  a  mote  equitable  systena  wosU 
be  established.  But  when  he  was  aisplaced,  the  policy  of  pampering  the  landed  intemt 
continued  to  be  that  of  his  successors. 

Walpole,  however,  was  not  the  originator  of  the  bounties  on  com.  He  establishsd 
bounties  on  fisheries,  which,  though  believed  at  the  time  to  be  wise'  measures,  weie 

5 roved  by  experience  to  be  otherwise.— (See  **  Wealth  of  Nations; "  article  •*  Boanties.") 
'he  bounties  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  com  were  estftblished  in  the  first  I^liamcnt 
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of  William  III.,  at  the  reyolntion  of  1688.  It  was  William's  policy  to  court  the  fayour 
of  the  great  ftuniliee,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark.  Bui  there  were  corn- 
laws  before  that  period,  several  of  them  directly  intended  to  enhance  the  income  of  the 
landowners.  And  here,  in  estimating  what  the  landed  interest  owes  the  nation,  and  in 
what  proportion  it  should  in  future  bear  the  burden  of  the  mighty  debt  it  has  had  such 
a  large  share  in  contracting  and  perpetuating,  it  may  be  instructive  to  give  a  connected 
narrative  of  laws  intended  to  increase  the  price  of  corn,  and,  by  increasing  land  rental, 
to  diminish  the  fiscal  burdens  of  land. 

In  the  early  periods  of  English  history,  the  corn-laws  had  reference  to  the  public 
good,  and  were  in  harmony  with  the  tenures  upon  which  land  was  then  held  as  private 
property — ^namely,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  first  corn-laws  had  in  view  the 
soitensnee  of  the  people  in  the  country.  Thus,  id  1197,  reign  of  Richard  I.,  it  is 
recorded  that  there  was  a  great  famine  and  mortality  in  England.  *'The  King  found 
some  shipa  at  St.  Valeri,  full  of  corn,  exported  irom  England ;  he  ordered  all  the  people 
belonging  to  the  vessels  to  be  hanged,  and  sent  the  corn  back.'*  The  hanging  of  the 
people  would  indicate  that  they  had  been  forbidden  to  export  the  com. 

In  1360,  the  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited  by  statute  31st  Edward  III.  In  the 
previous  century,  Sir  William  Wallace  had,  in  Scotland,  proclaimed  a  free  trade  to  all 
.  the  world,  and  invited  the  merchants  of  foreign  countries  to  carry  corn  to  Scotland  in 
exchange  for  wools,  skins,  leather,  and  such  products  as'  Scotland  had  to  export.  Sub- 
seqaently,  the  Kings  of  Scotland  repeated  such  invitations  to  the  foreign  merchants. 
They  were  generally  in  favour  of  a  free  trade. 

In  England,  the  statute  17th  Richard  II.  (1393}  authorized  merchants  to  export  corn 
"  to  what  parts  that  please  them."  But  it  is  added,  Nevertheless,  the  King  wills  that 
his  council  may  restrain  the  said  passage  of  com  when  they  think  best  for  the  realm.'* 
This  act  wae  renewed  in  1425  by  the  4th  Henry  VI.  In  1436,  a  statute  came  into  force, 
allowing  the  exportation  of  wheat,  without  the  King's  licence^  as  soon  aa  it  shall  reach 
the  price  of  only  6s.  8d.  per  quarter  at  the  place  of  shipment.  This  is  the  first  statute 
in  wnich  the  poor  farmer,"  or  **  agricultural  interest,"  is  avowed  to  be  the  motive  for 
a  corn-law.  The  previous  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  corn  were  thus  referred  to 
in  the  preamble : — *'  For  cause  whereof,  farmers  and  other  men  which  use  manurereent 
of  their  land  may  not  sell  their  corn  but  at  a  bare  price.*'  By  the  20th  Henry  V I. 
(1441),  this  statute  was  continued,  and  in  1444  was  rendered  perpetual.  In  that  reign, 
it  ii  worthy  of  remark,  the  King  was  a  political  nonentity,  the  barons  having  the  whole 
governing  power  in  their  own  hands. 

In  1463,  3rd  Edward  lY.  (a  King  of  greater  energy,  yet,  as  head  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
at  war  with  the  Lancasterians,  dependent  on  the  barons  for  his  Crown),  a  statute  was 
enacted  which,  for  the  first  time,  interfered  with  importation,  and  avowed  that  the 
protection  of  the  home  cora-prowers  was  the  object  of  legislation,  **  Whereas,"  it 
says,  **  the  labourors  and  occupiers  of  husbandry  within  this  realm  be  daily  greviously 
endangered  by  brinc^ng  of  corn  out  of  other  lands  and  parts  into  this  realm,  when  corn 
of  the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price."  It  was  provided  that  wheat  should  not 
be  imported  until  the  price  at  the  market  of  import  exceeded  6s.  8d.  per  quarter.  Up 
to  this  period  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  importation  of  com  had  been  pro- 
hibited or  restricted ;  the  restriction  had  only  been  on  exportation.  Land  was  .now  in 
process  of  becoming  ])rivate  property,  irrespective  of  public  services.  Practically,  the 
exeoudye  and  legislative  authority,  even  the  power  of  the  Crown,  was  held  by  the  great 
landowners.   It  was  the  period  when  the  barons,  with  Warwick  at  their  head,  were 

king-makers."  Qradnally  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  duty  attaching  to  their 
estates — that  of  providing  the  national  defences — and  transferred  a  large  part  of  the 
burden  to  the  cultivating  occupiers  of  land,  and  to  those  engaged  in  professions  and 
commerce.  And,  concurrently  with  the  power  of  thus  relieving  themselves,  and 
assuming  the  soil  of  the  country  as  absolutely  their  own,  they  began  to  legislate  for  the 
protection  of  their  com  from  foreign  competition.  But  Edward  lY.,  though  he  attained 
to  power  through  the  king-makers,"  assumed  the  control  of  the  exportation  la  nr.  The 
landowners  sought  to  export,  irrespective  of  the  legal  price  of  6s.  8d.,  but  the  King 
withheld  his  licence.  A  lady  landowner,  writing  to  her  son  in  1474  (Margaret  PastonjT, 
after  quoting  the  price  of  grain,  says : — There  is  none  suffered  to  go  out  of  this 
cofuntry  aa  yet;  the  King  hath  commanded  that  none  shall  go  out  of  this  land.  I  fear 
me  we  shall  haye  a  right  strange  world.  Ood  amend  it  when  his  will  is."-  -{Paston 
Letters,  yoL  ii,  p.  91.)  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  principles  aUural  to 
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commerce  and  national  wealth  were  then  as  now;  that  an  abundance  or  a  aoardty 
should  have  been  allowed  to  be  freely  corrected  by  the  demand  or  supply  of  other 
nauoQs.  But  of  the  two  principles  then  and  afterwards  at  issue— that  of  the  King 
restraining  the  export  of  corn  to  preserve  the  general  sustenance  of  his  subjects  and 
that  of  the  landowing  barons  seeking  the  King's  licence  to  export,  while  they  had  by 
legislation  prohibited  importation,  the  policy  of  the  King  was  at  once  the  most  generous 
and  least  erroneous. 

In  1533,  by  the  statute  25th  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  forbidden  to  export  any  com  or 
provisions  at  any  price,  without  the  King's  licence.  The  kingly  power  was  then  ab- 
solute. The  Corn-laws  during  this  reign,  and  the  two  next  (£dwaid  YI.  and  Mary), 
related  to  the  internal  trade,  and  were  numerous  and  complicated.  Their  chief  aim  was 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  com  to  the  consumers,  by  suppressing  all  dealing  for  profit 
between  the  growers  and  consumers.  ^ 

In  1562,  wheat  was  permitted  to  be  exported  when  at  lOs.  the  quarter ;  rye,  beam, 
and  peas,  at  8s.,  and  barley  at  68.  8d.  In  1571,  an  act  passed  for  settling,  once  a  year, 
the  prices  at  which  corn  might  be  exported.  A  customs  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  was 
charged  upon  all  wheat  exported  under  this  law,  and  2s.  per  quarter  for  that  exported 
by  special  royal  licence.  The  law  of  1463,  which  prohibited  importation  so  long  as  the 
price  of  wheat  was  under  68.  8d.,  had  become  inoperative  by  the  advance  of  prices ;  or, 
more  correctly,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  had  debased 
the  public  money  for  profit.  A  greater  number  of  shillings  were  required  for  a  quarter 
of  wheat,  so  that  6s.  8d.  was  no  longer  a  market  price. 

In  1592,  the  price  at  which  exportation  was  permitted  was  raised  to  20s.  per  quarter, 
and  the  export  customs  duty  to  2s.  In  1603,  importation  was  prohibited  until  the  price 
was  268.  8a.  In  1623,  it  was  fixed  at  328.,  having  risen  in  the  course  of  sixty-five  years 
from  68.  8d. 

By  the  act  2l8t  James  I.,  the  buying  of  com,  and  selling  it  again  for  profit,  was  pro- 
hibited, unless  wheat  was  under  32s.,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  King  was 
also  to  prohibit  exportation  by  proclamation.  In  1627  an  act,  3  Charles  I.,  was  passed 
relating  to  the  traae  in  com,  but  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  preceding.  In  1660, 
a  new  scale  of  duties  was  enacted.  When  wheat'was  under  44s.,  the  export  duty  was 
to  be  5s.  6d. ;  and  when  the  price  was  above  446.,  this  duty  was  to  be  6s.  8d.  When  the 
price  did  not  exceed  408.,  exportation  was  permitted  free. 

In  1663,  the  com  trade  was  again  regulated,"  or  deranged,  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
15  Charles  II.  The  landed  interest  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  and  legnalatioB  in 
favour  of  high  prices  became  frequent.  From  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  and  JBdward  lY., 
when  king-making  "  gave  the  barons  the  privilege  of  making  corn-laws  exclusively  for 
themselves,  all  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.  (who  humbled  and  plundered  the 
temporal  barons,  as  his  son,  Henry  YIII.,  did  the  spiritual),  and  of  the  son  and  two 
daughters  of  Henry  YIII.,  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  landed 
aristocracy  were  retained  in  comparative  subjection  by  either  the  royal  or  the  popular 
powers.  But  now  (time  of  Charies  II.)  they  were  again  king-makers,"  and  law 
makers,  and  we  find  that  the  legislation  on  com  was  not,  as  it  had  cmefly  been  when  they 
were  a  subordinate  power,  intended,  however  erroneously,  to  favour  cheapness,  bat 
expressly  directed  to  make  it  dear.  They  also  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. 
The  act  of  1663  provided  that  when  wheat  did  not  exceed  488.,  the  export  duty  should 
only  be  5s.  6d.,  it  having  three  years  before  being  fixed  at  6s.  8<l.  when  the  prioe  was 
44s 

In  1670,  a  farther  change  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  So  long  as  wheat  was 
under  53s.  4d.  the  export  duty  was  to  be  only  Is.  per  quarter.  While  by  the  same  aet, 
com  imported  from  foreign  countries  was  loaded  with  unties  so  heavy  as  practically  to 
prohibit  it,  the  import  duties  being  16s.  when  wheat  was  under  53s.  4d.  per  quarter,  and 
8s.  when  above  that  price  and  under  80s.  Above  80s.,  importation  became  free.  The 
complaint  of  this  period  was,  that  *'  farmers  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents.**  Bents 
had  risen  greatly  in  the  beginning  of  this  and  end  of  the  preceding  century;  and 
Tarther,  the  complaint  ran,  that  the  diet  of  poor  people  had  become  so  good  as  to  make 
them  proud ;  that  the  poorer  classes  were  seen  **  traversing  the  markets  to  find  out  the 
finest  wheats,  for  none  else  would  now  serve  their  use,  though  before  they  were  glad  of 
the  coarser  rye  bread.** — Toohe^s  History  of  Prices, 

The  year  1688  was  preceded  by  several  abundant  harvests,  which  depressed  the  prieei 
of  com.  The  two  preceding  years  h^  been  a  period  of  free  trade  with  France,  of  gr«at 
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benefit  to  the  nation,  as  the  largely  inoreased  imports  and  exports  showed.  But  the 
English  manufacturers,  alarmed  at  the  French  importations  under  this  free  trade,  the 
English  landowners  being  depressed  with  cheap  corn,  and  the  religious  Protestants,  with 
thoee  who  held  church-lands  as  priyate  property,  being  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  James 
II.  to  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France  and  other  Catholic  princes,  inclined  once 
more  to  king-making— they  made  William  III.  He,  in  turn,  with  .a  yiew  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  landed  interest,  joined  them  in  a  statute  entitled  An  Act  to  encourage 
the  Exportation  of  Com.*'  Hitherto  export  duties  had  been  paid  by  the  exporting 
merchant  to  the  State;  now  the  State  was  to  pay  the  exporting  merchant  6b.  per 
quarter  on  wheat  so  long  as  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  488. ;  Ss.  6d.  for  rye  when 
under  328. ;  and  2s.  6d.  for  barley  and  malt  when  barley  was  under  24s.  An  act,  11 
and  12  William  III.,  remoyed  all  manner  of  duties  from  woollen  manufactures,  bread, 
biscuit,  and  meal  exported,  as  well  as  from  eyery  kind  of  grain,  "  further  to  encourage 
the  landed  interest" 

We  haye  already  seen  how  the  fayourites  of  William  were  enriched  with  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  English  Jacobites  and  Irish  Catholics ;  and  how  land  yalued  for  land-tax 
at  this  time  (which  yaluatioiv  is  that  preyailing  to  1850)  was  eyen  then  a  dishonest 
yaluation,  considerably  under  the  real  rental  then  paid.— £ftr  John  SineyUr, 

From  1689,  first  year  of  William  III.,  to  1773,  thirteenth  year  of  George  III.,  the 
act  for  the  payment  of  bounties  remained  unchanged ;  but  in  tnat  period  yanous  changes 
were  made  in  the  laws  regulating  the  ayerages  of  price.  It  was  a  period  generally  of 
good  hanrests.  The  four  years  ending  1691  were  abundant.  The  next  two  were 
middling.  The  next  seyen  were  years  of  scarcity  and  dearth.  In  1699,  the  act  to  en- 
coura([e  exportation  was  suspended  for  a  year,  after  much  resistance,  and  only  on  the 
condition,  expressly  laid  down,  that  it  would  rerive  on  the  expiry  of  the  suspension. 
Prices  had  reached  56s.  6d.  for  the  ayerage  of  wheat.  In  the  twenty-three  years  ending 
1715,  there  had  been  eleyen  deficient  harrests.  In  the  next  fifty  years,  ending  1765, 
there  were  only  fiye  deficient  haryeste.  The  following  year,  1766,  was  one  of  great 
fl«yeritT»  the  qnartem  loaf  selling  in  London  at  Is.  6d.  Petitions  were  sent  to  London 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  complaining  of  distress,  and  the  exportation  of  com  was 
prohibited  by  proelamation.  So  also  in  1767.  In  1768-9  it  was  restored,  but  again 
suspended  in  1770-1.  In  1772  it  continued  inoperatiye  by  the  scarcity  of  corn.  Im- 
portation was  in  that  year  allowed,  duty  free,  to  mo  Ist  of  May,  1773.  In  the  ten  years, 
ending  1774,  the  ayerage  price  of  wheat  was  51s. 

In  1773,  the  most  fayourable  Cora-law  allowed  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  was 
enacted.  It  admitted  com  on  payment  of  6d.  per  quarter,  when  the  price  at  the  port  of 
importation  was  at  or  aboye  48s. ;  when  the  price  was  as  high  as  44s.  exportation  and 
the  bounty  together  were  to  cease.  Importations  were  considerable.  Prices  were  more 
than  usually  steady  during  the  next  eighteen  years,  though  there  were  fiye  bad 
hairests. 

The  landed  interest,  howeyer,  alleged  that  the  act  of  1773- had  rendered  England 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  com.  The  bounty  by  which  the  oom- 
growers  had  formerly  profited,  had  neyer  come  into  operation  under  this  act,  tiiough 
expected  to  do  so  as  before ;  hence  a  great  dissatisfsction  preyailed  against  the  existing 
Cnm-law,  which  they  were  soffioiently  powerful  to  change  by  a  new  act  of  Parliament  in 
1791,  to  the  manifest  disadyantage  of  the  public  interests  at  a  time  whence  nation  was 
about  to  be  burdened  with  new  war-taxes  and  debts,  in  a  contest  undertaken  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  appease  the  landed  aristocracy.  ^ 

The  new  Com-law  of  1791  proyided  that,  after  Noyember  15  of  that  year,  the  export 
bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  should  be  paid  when  wheat  was  under  44s.,  and  that  when 
wheat  was  at  or  aboye  468.,  exportation  was  to  cease.  The  new  scale  of  import  duties 
was  this :  for  wheat  under  50s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  was  24s.  3d. ;  at  50s.,  and  under 
54s.,  the  duty  was  2s.  6d. ;  at  or  aboye  o4s.,  the  duty  was  6d.  The  protecting  price 
was  thus  raised  from  488.  to  548.  per  quarter. 

Before  going  further  it  will  be  conyenient  to  reriew  the  operation  of  the  bounties,  and 
to  compare  their  nominal  amount  paid  out  of  the  public  reyenue  with  their  real  or 
probable  cost  to  the  nation. 
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SECTION  XV. 

THE  LAND-TAX  AND  ITS  CONJOINT  CORN-LAWS  FROM  1688  TO  1849. 

The  itatifltieal  writers  of  the  period  when  bounties  were  paid  to  '*  encourage  the 
export  of  oom  "  estimated  their  effects  solely  by  the  pounds  sterling  paid  out  of  the 
treasury;  they  did  not  eyen  include  the  cost  of  the  treasury  seryants,  a  numerous, 
hiefaly-paid  staff,  employed  in  disbursing  the  bounties,  taking  eyidence  of  exportation, 
and  always  receiying  pay,  whether  com  was  exported  or  not.  But  it  is  now  admitted  as 
a  truism,  that  the  natural  price  of  com  is  that  which  it  sells  for  in  an  unrestricted 
market,  open  to  the  national  commerce  ;^  and  that  any  augmentation  of  price  for  home- 
grown com,  beyond  that  which  free  buying  and  selling  establiehes,  whether  caused  by  a 
duty  preyentiye  of  importation,  or  a  boun^  promotiye  of  exportation,  is  a  reyenue  to  the 
eom  growers  levied  on  the  consumers. 

The  eyidence  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1840,  on  the 
import  duties,  bore  upon  this  point  with  peculiar  effect ;  especially  that  of  Mr.  M*Gregor, 
now  M.P.  for  Olasgow,  then  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  of  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume,  who  had  b^n  eleyen  years  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  thirty-eight 
years  a  superior  officer  of  the  Customs.  The  latter  was  asked  by  the  committee 
(question  1228),  Haye  you  eyer  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  taxation  which 
the  community  pay  in  consequence  of  the  increased  prioe  of  wheat  and  butcher's  meat, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  monopoly  now  held  hj  land?"  To  whioh  he  replied,  "  I 
think  a  tolerable  calculation  may  be  made  of  that  increased  charge.  It  is  generally  cal- 
culated that  each  person,  upon  an  ayerage,  consumes  a  quarter  of  wneat  a  year. 
Assuming,  then,  the  amount  of  duty  which  this  wheat  paid,  or  the  prioe  enhanced  by 
protection,  whateyer  that  is,  as  far  as  bread  goes,  to  be  ten  shillings,  it  would  be  that 
amount  upon  the  whole  population ;  then,  you  could  hardly  say  lees  than  double  as  much 
for  butcher's  meat,  and  other  things  protected ;  so  that  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  com 
is  enhanced  by  ten  shillings  a  quarter,  and  twenty  shillings  more,  as  the  increase  of  the 
price  of  meat  and  other  agricultural  productions,  including  the  proyender  of  horses, 
barley  for  beer,  as  well  as  butter  and  cheese— that  would  be  thirty  shillings  a  year  for 
each  of  the  population;  to  twenty-four  millions  of  persons,  £86,000,000.  The  publie 
are,  in  fact,  piying  that  as  effectually  out  of  their  pockets  as  if  it  did  go  to  the  reyenue 
in  form  of  direct  taxes." 

Q.  1229.  And,  consequently,  are  less  able  to  pay  any  taxes  that  the  state  may  require 
for  its  support  ?"  A.  "  Certainly ;  I  conceiye  that,  baring  paid  the  priyate  taxes,  they 
are  the  less  able  to  pay  the  public  taxes." 

Q.  1230.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that,  also,  to  cripple  and  limit  the  industry  of  the 
eountry  ?'*  A.  **  I  conceiye  the  greatest  of  the  eyil  lies  in  that  branch  of  the  question. 
It  is  not  so  calculable ;  but  if  they  could  have  the  trade  whioh  I  belieye  they  would  haye 
if  all  those  protections  were  taken  away,  I  think  they  could  pay  thirty  shillings  a  head 
easily,  computed  with  wUbt  they  can  do  now."  And  he  might  baye  added,  that  if  aU 
reyenue  restrictions  were  removed  from  industry  and  commerce,  the  effect  would  be  to 
make  the  direct  payment  of  money  taxes  an  unspeakable  privilege,  compared  with  those 
taxes  which  hold  industry  in  bondage,  and  eat  tike  a  cankering  worm  into  its  yitality. 
{See  the  Tracts  of  the  Auodationfor  an  analysis  of  the  various  Taxes.) 

Q.  1231.  "  So  that  the  burden  of  this  protective  system  generally  exceeds  the  amount 
of  taxation  paid  to  the  State  V*  A.  I  conceive  so,  taking  the  cost  and  the  evil  con- 
sequences together,  if  that  evil  were  equally  subject  to  computation ;  it  is  the  case  with 
many  duties,  such  as  some  of  the  excise  duties,  which  are  more  injurious  in  their  regu- 
lations than  they  are  in  the  sum  taken  from  the  people,  though  you  cannot  estimate  the 
injurious  effect.  I  eonceiye  the  actual  money  paid,  and  the  evil  effect  computed  in  money, 
would  be  more  than  the  whole  reyenue  of  the  Oountry." 

Mr.  M'Oregor's  estimate  goes  beyond  this ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Deaoon 
Hjume  assumes  ten  shillings  of  enhanced  price  on  bread,  and  double  that  on  all  other 
protected  agricultural  produets,  for  illustration,  rather  than  as  a  fact ;  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  last  answer  he  speaks  indefinitely.   Mr.  McGregor  said,  in  answer  to  Q.  1014, 

I  consider  the  taxation  imposed  upon  the  country,  upon  the  production  of  wealth 
through  labour  and  ingenuity,  by  our  duty  on  com,  and  the  provision  duties  and  pn>» 
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Mbitionf ,  are  far  greater  than,  probably  nmdh  more  than  double,  the  amount  of  taxation 
paid  to  the  Stote.*' 

Those  estimates  haye  been  qaestioned,  but  no  proofs  that  can  stand  investigation  have 
been  offered  in  controTersion  of  them.  It  is  said  they  are  discrepant.  Trud ;  but  they 
are  rather  illustrations  than  positive  estimates.  We  are  in  a  better  position  now  (close  of 
1860)  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Corn-laws  than  they  were  in  1840.  It  u  believed  by 
praoti<»d  men  (claimed  even  by  the  landowning  class  as  a  fact),  that  theaversfl^e  of  wheat 
would  have  been  now  70s.  per  quarter,  at  least,  had  the  Corn-laws  still  existed.  That  it 
would  have  been  over  OOs. — that  is,  20s.  per  quarter  dearer  than  it  now  is— no  reasonable 
person  can  doubt,  all  the  conditions  of  crop  and  season  duly  estimated.  This  gives,  for 
the  present  year,  ten  shilUngs  for  each  person  more  than  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  estimated, 
making  £2  per  head ;  which  is,  for  a  population  of  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  persons, 
an  amount  of  £56,000,000.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  under  the  Corn-law  which 
exiated  up  to  1842,  the  present  season  would  have  been  oppressed  with  prices  of  wheat 
above  70s.  per  quarter. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  estimates,  that,  were  they  true,  the  country  would  become 
immensely,  immeasurably  rich  in  a  few  years  of  good  harvests,  which  has  never  been  the 
ease.  The  fallacy  of  this  objection  is  the  supposition  that,  with  food  at  a  moderate  price 
—  tiie  quartern  loaf  at  or  under  sixpence — the  people  will  abstain  and  go  a-hungering, 
famine-stricken,  half-employed,  or  wholly  penniless,  in  abject  misery,  as  they  did  when 
the  loaf  was  at  or  over  a  shilling.  The  national  wealth  expressed  by  that  sum  of  fifty- 
six  millions  sterling,  now  saved  to  the  nation  by  the  extinction  of  the  Corn-laws,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  wealth  of  domestic  comfort,  personal  health,  general  contentment,  and 
industrial  prosperity,  compared  with  the  penury,  pestilence,  discontent,  and  unspeakable 
misery  which  must  have  now  afflicted  the  country,  had  food  been  at  a  high  price,  con- 
currentlv  with  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material  of  our  greatest  manufactures. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  in  favour  of  these  estimates  being  within  the  truth.  The 
L^;iBlature  adopted  and  founded  on  them  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  duties  on  corn 
for  protection  or  revenue  were  abolished.  The  Legislature  was  led  by  a  statesman  who 
became  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  those  estimates,  to  whom  now  almost  every  town 
of  commercial  eminence  in  the  kingdom  is  raising  a  monument  in  honour  of  his  convictions ; 
who,  in  retiring  from  office,  deeply  conscious  of  the  relief  about  to  be  given  by  that  act 
to  the  nation,  said,  **  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with 
expressions  of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  an^  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a 
sense  of  injustice." 

Well,  then,  having  established  that  this  manner  of  estimating  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
nation,  through  restrictions  on  com  imports,  is  correct  in  principle,  thouffh  the  estimates 
may  not  be  precise  in  fact,  to  what  further  use  does  the  Financial  Beform  Association 
apply  it  ?  Listen.  If  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  increased  the  price 
of  the  corn  grown  at  home,  and  were,  therefore,  a  tax  upon  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  of  land,  it  must  be  equally  tme  that  so  far  as  bounties  on  the  exportation 
increase  the  price  at  home,  the  amount  of  increase  was  a  tax  upon  the  nation  paid  to 
the  owners  of  land.  Now,  the  history  of  the  bounties  to  encourage  the  export  of  corn, 
and  the  history  of  the  Land-tax  from  the  Be  volution  of  1688,  are  so  allied  that  they 
cannot  be  disassociated.  In  last  section  the  Corn-laws  were  traced  up  to  that  enacted 
in  1791,  under  which  the  bounties  became  inoperative. 

The  Association  will  now  trace  the  Land-tax  from  1689,  when  it  was  imposed  jointly 
with  the  act  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  com ;  and  taking  up  the  Com-law  legislation 
at  1791,  to  which  it  was  followed  in  last  section,  will  proceed  down  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Corn-law,  Slst  January,  1849,  showing  the  probable  halAuce  between  the  nation  and 
the  landed  interest. 

First,  as  to  the  valuation  of  Land.   Sir  John  Sinclair  relates  it  thus : — 

'*The  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  accession  of  William  to  the  throne  were 
such  that  no  tax  could  be  depended  upon  as  sufficiently  productive  that  was  not  imposed 
u^n  land,  in  the  produce  of  which  the  wealth  and  income  of  England  at  that  time 
principally  oonsistea.  That  it  might  be  rendered  as  efficient  as  possible,  new  assessments 
were  taken  of  the  property  and  income  each  individual  possessed.  But  the  rate  was  far 
from  being  equal.  T  hose  who  were  attached  to  the  principles  established  at  the  revo- 
lution were  forward  to  show  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  new  Qovemmonty  and  gaye  in  a 
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fair  itatement  of  their  real  situation  '*  (a  yery  donbtfdl  statement,  as  otber  writers  allege), 
"  while  the  secret  and  the  avowed  friends  of  the  exiled  family,  the  sordid  wad  avaricioas, 
gave  in  a  yery  different  acconnt,  estimating  their  property  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  it 
could  be  calculated.  Hence  the  assessments  since  known  under  the  name  of  Land-tax 
were  not  in  any  respect  so  productive  as  they  ou^ht  to  have  been." 

To  reconcile  the  landowners  to  the  tax,  even  on  this  valuation,  the  act  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  com  was  passed. 

Land-tax  paid  to  the  State  from  the  5th  November,  1688,  to  the 

death  of  William,  in  1702   £19,174,069 

The  foregoing  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  in  the  pound,  Catholics  paying  double. 

Tears  1703  to  1710,  at  4s. ;  from  1711  to  1714,  at  2s   £21,285,909 

1715-16,  at  4s.,  to  1720,  at  3s.;  from  that  to  1722,  at  28.;  1723, 

at  38.;  from  that  to  1726,  at  2s.;  1727,  at  4s.;  and  1728,  at  3s.  18,470,022 
1729-30,  at  2s.,  to  1732,  at  Is.;  1733  to  1738,  at  26.;  1739  to 
1748,  at  4s.;  1749  to  1751,  at  3s.;  1752  to  1754,  at  2s.;  1755 

to  1760,  at  4s   49,453,323 

1761  to  1766,  at  4s.;  1767  to  1775,  at  3s.;  1776  to  1800,  at  4s.  76.678,563 


£185,061,876 

The  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  averaged,  from  1688  to  1800,  at 
least  fourteen  millions ;  m  fact,  they  numbered  considerably  more,  but  that  number  ia 
according  to  a  moderate  estimate.  The  Association  does  not  say^  how  far  the  laws  for 
raisine  the  price  of  food  in  those  112  years  effected  their  purpose ;  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  precise  sum  ;  but  if  the  increase  of  price  were  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  annum  for  each 
person,  the  sum  paid  for  food  by  the  nation,  beyond  its  natural  price,  as  a  set-off  for  the 
Land-tax  imposed  at  the  accession  of  William  III.,  would  be  2,352  millions  sterling, 
against  185  millions  of  Land-tax.  Balance  in  favour  of  the  nation  and  against  the  land  up 
to  1800,  £2,167,000,000  (two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  sterling 

If  30s.  per  head  be  thought  too  much,  a  smaller  sum  may  be  taken,  and  still  the 
balance  will  be  enormous;  but  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  it  too  much?  The 
following  is  a  letter  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1743 : — 

"  Sin, — As  the  public  are  obliged  to  you  alone  for  the  publication  of  the  laree  suma 

allowed  for  the  exportation  of  grain  in  the  tables  inserted,...  I  conld  never 

discover  the  wisdom  of  granting  a  bounty  for  exporting  the  staff  of  life,  unless  a  proper 
stock  were  reserved  for  the  nation.  But  when  I  reflect  on  the  suma  given  in  1738  and 
1739,  no  less  than  £289,504  5s.  8d.,  to  carry  to  other  countries  1,434,600  Quarters  of 
our  grain  to  enable  them  to  underwork  and  ruin  us ;  when  I  reflect  that  by  tne  failure 
of  tne  ensuing  harvests,  and  the  killing  cold  winters,  how  many  of  our  poor  were 
reduced  to  eat  grain  and  worse  food, — how  many  were  absolutely  starved  to  death,  and 
how  piercing  a  spectacle  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  afforded,  of  many  labouring 
people  stretched  expiring  on  the  ground,  with  grass  and  dirt  in  their  mouths,  give  me 
leave  to  demand,  sir,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  law  ? "  &c. 

From  the  year  following  the  publication  of  this  complaint  (which  is  but  one  of  manj), 
the  exportations  were,  up  to  1748,  8,768,444  quarters  of  wheat,  the  bounty  on  which 
was  58.  per  quarter.   Price  of  the  wheat,  £8,007,948. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  overload  these  pages  with  figures.  The  exports  of  corn  are 
scattered  over  so  lon^  a  period,  that  they  could  only  be  collected  with  great  labour.  The 
whole  amount  paid  m  com  bounties  up  to  the  period  when  the  law  ceased  to  operate, 
was  stated  to  have  been  nearly  £9,000,000.  But  this,  of  course,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
actual  payment  to  the  landed  interest  by  the  nation.  The  bounties  being  a  conjoint  law 
with  the  restrictions  on  imported  corn,  the  proper  estimate  of  loss  to  the  nation  ia  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  enhancement  of  price. 

From  1791  to  1804  the  prices  of  com  fluctuated  enormously.  54s.  was  the  price  at 
which  wheat  was  admitted  free.  It  rose  in  1800  above  120s.,  and  reached,  March,  1801, 
155s.  Bounties  were  offered  for  limited  importations ;  but  the  uncertainty  to  the 
merchants  of  being  within  the  Uxnits  deterred  many  from  engaging  in  the  trade,  and  less 
was  imported  than  if  no  bounty  had  been  offered,  much  less  thi  n  if  the  trade  had  been 
free ;  yet,  in  1802,  wheat  fell  to  57s.,  there  beine  a  good  harvest ;  in  1803  to  52s.  3d., 
and  in  1804  to  49s.  6d.  This  caused  a  prodigious  panic,  with  cries  of  *'  agrico.Itural 
distress."  A  new  law  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty  of  248.  3d.  on  wheat  under  63s. ; 
above  66a.,  it  waa  to  be  admitted  at  6d.  of  duty.  This  law  became  inoperative,  under  a 
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series  of  extraordinary  circomstanoes,  Continental  and  American  war«  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees  (closing  the  commerce  of  the  world  i^ainst  England  so  far  as  France  coald  do  sq)« 
deficient  harvests,  and  enormous  consumption  by  the  delirious  ezpenditore  of  loans  and 
taxes.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814  prices  again  fell,  and  a  new  law  was  enacted, 
intended  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  corn  when  the  price  was  under  80s.  The  law  of 
1689,  relative  to  bounties,  was  also  repealed  in  1816,  and  exportation  of  com  legalised 
without  reference  to  price.  Prices  fell  in  1820-21-22,  to  65s.  lOd.,  54s.  5d.,  and  436. 3d. 
This  law  was  altered  slightly  in  1822,  materially  in  1828.  But  the  Currency  Act  of 
1819  had  made  a  greater  change  in  favour  of  the  rent  owners.  At  74s.  wheat  was  now 
to  be  admitted  at  is.  duty — a  price  which  has  been  calculated  as  eaual  to  or  more  than 
lOOs.  in  1815.  The  lowest  price  for  admission  was  now  52s.,  witn  a  duty  of  34s.  8d. 
In  1842,  the  law  was  altered,  making  the  duty  10s.,  with  wheat  at  or  under  48s.,  the 
the  duty  rising  Is.  with  Is.  of  price,  until  the  price  was  53s.  and  upwards,  at  which  the 
duty  remained  at  48.  In  1846,  an  act  passed  for  the  extinction  of  those  laws,  which  took 
full  effect  Ist  February,  1849. 

The  burden  of  the  Corn-laws  subsequent  to  1815  was  thus  calculated  in  the  discussion 
which  ended  in  their  repeal. 

1815  to  1821,  six  years ;  mean  population  twenty  millions  at  £2  per  head  £240,000,000 

1821  to  18S1,  ten  years ;  population  twenty-three  milUons   400,000,000 

1881  to  1840,  nine  years ;  population  twenty-five  millions   460,000,000 

After  1840    200,000.000 

£1,860,000,000 

The  period  between  1800  and  1815  is  not  yet  included.  Part  of  the  excess  of  prices 
in  that  period  was  attributable  to  other  causes  than  legislation,  though  the  high  prices, 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  went  to  the  landed  interest.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
other  periods,  this,  consisting  of  fourteen  years,  with  fifteen  millions  of  people  at  £2  per 


head,  yielded  above  the  natural  price  of  food — 

£420,000.000 

To  which  add  that  of  the  period  subsequent  to  1815   1,360,000,000 

And  that  of  the  112  years,  ending  1800   2,862,000,000 


And  we  have  a  sum  of —  £4,122,000,000 
The  Land-tax  was  partly  redeemed  under  the  act  of  1798.   It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  price  of  redemption,  some  of  it  not  taking  effect  until  1802-3,  was  equal  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  until  1823. 

This  gives  twenty-five  years  at  an  avenge  of  £2,038.007  per  ann.,  making  £60,960,175 
The  Land-tax  remaining  unredeemed  yields,  on  the  old  valuation  of 
1602,  at  4b.  in  the  pound,  £1,158,245,  which  from  1828  to  the  expiry  of 

the  Corn-law  in  1819,  twenty-five  years,  gave   28,966,126 

With  which  add  Land-tax  paid  up  to  1800   186,061.870 

Total  Land-tax  paid  between  1688  and  1840    £264,968,179 

Estimated  tax  paid  by  the  nation  through  Corn-laws  to  the  landed 

interest  from  6th  November,  1688.  to  81st  January.  1849    4,122,000,000 

Deduct  the  <  *  peculiar  burden  "  paid  by  Und  to  the  State   264,968,170 

Overpaid  by  the  nation  to  landed  interest  £8,867,081,821 

Had  the  improvident  diuipauou  of  the  Land-tax  under  the  act  of  1789  taken  full  and 
immediate  effect,  at  twenty  years'  purchase  there  would  have  been  no  land-tax  received. 
Since  then,  while  its  purchase  monev  being  at  once  spent  (as  that  was  which  redeemed 
£879,762  of  annual  tax),  there  would  have  been  a  blank,  as  there  now  is,  so  fkr  as  the 
tax  redeemed  is  concerned.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  honest,  and  not  more  foolish, 
to  have  sold  the  Land-tax  in  1688  for  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  spent  the  money  at 
onoe,  as  it  was  in  1798. 

SECTION  XVI. 

COST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  FROM  1773  TO  1783,  WITH  OTHER 

INCIDENTS. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1762  (traced,  with  its  taxes  and  debts,  in  Section 
XIII.)  there  were  twelve  years  of  peace.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  which  added  more  to  the  debt  than  any  previous  war.  Before  detailing 
the  financial  events  of  that  period,  it  is  requisite  to  glance  briefly  at  the  state  of  politicu 
ethics,  party  conflicts,  and  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  revenues  at  the  accession  of 
George  III.  in  1760. 
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The  opporition  which  had  agreed  to  displace  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  in  1742,  was  too 
numerons  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pickings  of  office,  which  could  not  be  uniyersally  diyided. 
Lord  Wilmington  was  first  Minister  for  but  one  year.  He  died.  The  Pelhama,  two 
brothers,  one  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  succeeded.  The  elder  William  Pitt,  who 
was  subsequently  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  still  omitted  to  please  the  King ;  and,  because 
he  was  so,  the  Pelhanu  resigned,  February,  1746.  Lora  Grannlle  (formerly  Cartaret, 
to  whom  had  been  given  mo«t  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  now  one  of  the  United  States), 
became  First  Minister  for  four  days.  The  Pelbams  returned  to  office,  the  younger  as 
head  of  the  Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  soon  after^ 
wards  made  Paymaster-General. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  now  became  the  determined  adyocate  of  the  measures  which  for  ten  years  of 
his  Parliamentary  life  he  had  strenuously  opposed.  Nor  did  he  scruple  to  avow  his 
apostacy,  justifying  himself  on  the  common  pretext  that  '  as  he  had  grown  older  he  had 

S'own  wiser.'  " — (SmoUett.)  Unhappily  for  posterity,  his  apostacy  was  to  the  side  of 
lly,  extravagance,  corruption,  financial  disorder,  new  taxes,  new  loans,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  debt.  He  soon  acquired  the  controlling  power  of  government,  though  not 
the  nominally  highest  office.  One  of  the  most  reprehensible  measures  which  he  had 
fervently  condemM,  but  now  supported  and  extended,  was  the  payment  of  subsidies  of 
English  revenue  to  the  petty  states  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  for  the  hire  of 
soldiers  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the  English  (3K)vemment. 

Mr.  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland)  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  now  the  leading 
debaters  of  two  sections  of  members,  which  leadership  both  handed  down  to  their  sons. 
March  6th,  1754,  Mr.  Pelham,  premier,  reputed  to  have  been  a  more  honest  and 
amiable  man  than  his  coadjutors,  died  suddenly  in  the  flower  of  life  and  repatation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  under  whose  arrangements 
both  Fox  and  Pitt  considered  themselves  ill-used,  the  first  in  losing  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  an  inferior  person,  Mr.  Legge,  being  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  latter  by  not  obtaining  a  Secretaryship  of  State.  These  changes 
and  personal  disagreements  seem  immaterial  at  a  cursory  glance ;  yet  it  is  to  such  petty 
squabbles  that  the  political  corruption,  wars,  debts,  financial  disorder,  and  firaudulent 
misapplication  of  puolio  money,  characteristic  of  that  reign  and  much  of  the  next,  moat 
be  attributed.  NoTember  11,  1767,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  leaving  the  way 
open  to  Ifr.  Pitt  and  his  section  of  the  Cabinet  and  ParUament  December  4, 1757,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  room  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  resigned.  April  6,  1758, 
Mr.  ^tt  was  dismissed.  He  was  so  popular  as  a  war  minister,  that  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London  was  given  him  in  a  gold  box.  Six  weeks  were  spent  in  constructing  a 
new  ministry,  which  was  concluded  at  last  with  Mr.  Pitt  principal  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  leader  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  And  now  the  subsidising  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
other  states,  whose  subjects  were  sold  as  soldiers,  was  greatly  extended.  December  13, 
1759,  a  loan  of  eight  millions  was  authorized  by  Parliament  at  four  percent  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  a  lottery  ticket,  value  £3,  was  given  to  each  subscriber  for  £100  of  the 
loan ;  the  whole  of  the  eight  millions  was  subscribed  for  before  the  resolation  was  known 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  stock  being  very  eenerally  and  profuselv  allotted  to 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  As  money  ooola  have  been 
borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  or  little  more,  this  stock  sold  readily  at  a  premium,  vriiich 
gave  a  large  bonus  of  corruption  to  the  members  of  Parliament  This  was  worse  than 
anything  Walpole  did,  who  had  been  so  vehemently  censured  for  his  oorrapt 
influences  by  this  Mr.  Pitt  Worst  of  all,  this  loan-jobbing  among  supporters  of  the 
Ministry  became  a  precedent,  which  was  acted  upon  by  the  next  William  Pitt,  son  of 
this  minister,  to  a  far  greater  extent.  It  is  allegea  that  neither  father  nor  son  jobbed 
for  their  own  profit  in  those  loans.  The  qaestion  upon  this  naturally  arises — What  was 
their  own  pront  ?  They  both  authorized  clandestine  stock-jobbing,  most  disastrously  for 
the  nation,  to  maintain  their  hold  of  political  power,  to  keep  themselves  in  positions  of 
highest  eminence.  Some  men  are  greedy  of  money,  while  some  are  greedy  of  dis- 
tinction.  The  latter  sentiment  among  public  men  has  been  the  most  dangerous  and 
disastrous  to  the  nation.  To  achieve  it,  they  have  scrupled  at  no  sacrifice  of  Uie  publie 
interests.  William  Pitt,  the  elder,  who  might  not  descend  to  fill  his  own  pockets  with 
public  money,  yet  bound  the  nation  to  a  contract  for  eight  millions,  at  four  per  cent,  and 
a  £3  lottery  ticket  as  s  premium,  when  he  might  have  borrowed  the  money  at  a  much 
lower  interest.  But  at  a  lower  interest  it  woidd  not  have  yielded  the  profit  it  did  to  the 
subscribers — ^the  members  of  Parliament,  whose  support  he  courted. 
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But  the  military 'snecess  of  Clive  in  India,  and  Wolfe  in  America,  reflected  a  popular 
lustre  on  Pitt,  which  his  friends  were  not  slow  to  boast  of.  The  prolonging  of  the  war, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  loan  contracts  in  the  city  and  House  of  Commons  made  him 
popular  with  influential  classes  of  men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  political  morals  at  the  accession  of  George  III. 
**  Tb«  premiership  being  the  capital  prize,  the  chief  point  of  contention  was,  whether 
Walpole,  Pelham,  Pitt,  Rockingham,  Bedford,  Grenvilfe,  or  Grafton  should  be  the  head 
of  the  Treasury.  Every  change  gaye  rise  to  new  disputes,  intrigues,  and  confederacies, 
and  the  country  suffered  in  the  choice  of  its  Ministry,  from  the  conflicting  cabals  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  enls  of  an  electiye  monarchy,  with  this  aggravation,  that  they  were  of 
more  frec^uent  occurrence  than  when  dependent  en  the  life  of  the  Sovereign.  ^  •  •  * 
The  public  debt  and  expenditure  had  increased.  Exhausting  continental  wan  had  been 
waged  under  every  imaginable  pretext,  and  a  standing  army  oecame  a  constant  part  of 
the  peace  establishment.  In  struggles  for  power  they  professed  popular  maxims,  which 
were  openly  belied  immediately  they  had  served  their  temporary  purpoee.  To  gratify 
selfishness  and  ambition,  not  to  serve  their  prince  and  counby,  seemed  their  main 
object." — Wade's  Chronological  History, 

The  King  was  much  influenced  by  his  mother,  whose  admonition  to  him,  often 
repeated,  was — "  George,  be  King  1"  Lord  Bute^  who  had  acted  as  his  guardian  in  his 
minority,  was  now  made  a  lord  of  Council.  Pitt  proposed  to  declare  war  aranst  Spain, 
which  Bute  successfully  resisted ;  whereupon  Pitt  resigned,  Oct.  5, 1761.  He  receiyed 
a  pension  of  £3,000  per  annum  for  his  own  life  and  tne  lives  of  his  wife  and  son,  with 
the  title  to  his  wife  of  Countess  of  Chatham.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  remained 
nominal  head  of  the  Ministry,  but  the  Bedford  and  Fox  section  gained  the  ascendancy. 
May  29,  1762,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  head  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  declined  a  proffered  pension, 
with  the  remark,  that    if  he  could  no  longer  serve,  he  would  not  burden,  his  country." 

November  3,  1762.  Articles  of  peace  were  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  behalf 
of  Britain  with  France.  We  gave  up  nothing  we  possessed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  obtained  Canada  nrom  France,  and  Florida  from  Spain.  Our  conquests  in 
the  East  Indies  were  restored  to  the  French ;  but  we  retainea  Senegal  in  Africa,  and 
several  West  India  Islands.  On  the  26th  the  articles  of  peace  were  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  were  yehemently  assailed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  defended  by  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  now 
ministerial  leader  in  the  Commons.  A  yote  of  approval  of  the  peace  was  carried  by 
319  to  66.  Unexampled  Parliamentary  corruption  is  alleged  to  have  been  employed  on 
this  occasion.  Places  in  the  royal  household  were  needlessly  multiplied,  pensions  lavishly 
ffranted,  and  £26,000,  in  bank  notes  of  £100  each,  distributed  to  the  members  In  one 
day ;  the  only  stipulation  of  ministers  being — Give  us  your  votes  1'* 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Reign  of  George  III.,"  writing  in  1789, 
said "  In  the  pag^e  of  some  future  historian  the  history  of  the  present  reign  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  curious  and  important  narration ;  and  it  will  then  probably  be  stated, 
that  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  in  consequence  of  internal  divisions,  was  on  the  brink 
of  falling,  from  the  highest  elevation  of  strength  and  power,  into  an  abyss  of  misery  and 
weakness ;  and  then,  perhaps,  it  will  become  a  curious  subject  of  political  speculation, 
whether  that  corruption  which  is  inherent  in  a.despotic  Government,  or  that  factious  spirit 
which  so  often  prevails  in  a  free  State,  is  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  to  a  country.** 

He  proceeds  to  state  the  amount  of  George  the  Third*s  civil  list  revenue,  which  was 
yoted  at  £800,000  a  year  up  to  1777,  and  £900,000  subsequently.  Parliament  paid 
the  debts  in  1769-77-84-86,  contracted  by  George  III.,  in  pensions,  grants,  and  extra 
allowances  to  the  royal  family; — in  all,  those  debts  were  £890,000.  In  addition  to 
which,  there  were  £120,000  for  royal  marriage  portions,  £60,000  a  year  for  a  separate 
establishment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  payment  of  his  debts,  £181,000.  But  the 
only  present  interest  we  have  in  examining  the  civil  list  revenues  of  George  III.  would 
be  to  test  the  assertion,  frequently  made  in  Parliament  (repeated  so  recently  as  July,  1860, 
in  yoting  £12,000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  that  the  nation  gained  considerably 
by  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Crown  under  George  III.,  whereby  a  certain  sum  was 
voted  as  a  civil  list,  and  the  "  ordinary**  revenues  of  the  Grown  were  transferred  to  the 
public  exchequer.  This  would,  howeyer,  lead  into  the  Woods  and  Forests,  Crown  Lands, 
and  other  branches  of  Goyemment,  at  too  great  a  length,  and  interrupt  the  present 
narrative  of  financial  events.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  through  peculation  and  mis- 
management, the  nation  has  as  yet  the  worst  of  the  bargain.— ("^etf  the  Tract  of  the 
Association  on  Woods,  Forests,  and  Crown  Lands,)  (To  be  continued.) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  ABSociation  was  institated  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

ist.  To  use  all  lawfnl  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  risid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Goremment,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
puolic  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  €urly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tae  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  ei^eiiarraly- 
coUected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  reiVision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-a4)ustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  op  MaMBBRSHiP.— Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  L ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  op  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  Evils  op  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  por  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  Historical  Review  op  the  Fiscal 
System. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancropt  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

18,  Hackins  Hey,  Liveipool,  Ifay,  1884. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  x8.  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  had  by  order 
from  all  Booksellers. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

(Continued  from  No,  28.; 

COST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR,  FROM  1773  TO  1783,  WITH  OTHER 

INCIDENTS. 

UDfortanately,  the  royal  expenditure  and  debts,  though  often  treated  as  grievances, 
hare  been  so  prodigiously  exceeded  by  the  expeuditure  and  debts  arising  out  of  national 
folly,  political  error,  party  spirit,  commercial  monopolies,  and  selfish  class  legislation, 
that  they  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  in  our  financial  history.  The  political 
errors  and  other  follies  of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  were  not  unconnected  with  the 
institution,  nor  yet  the  personality  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  nation,  as  such,  with  ito 
long  cherished  mercantile  system  "  of  monopolies,  its  vehement  jealousies  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  its  proneness  to  acquire  colonial  territory,  regardless  of  means  or 
manner  of  peopling  and  governing  such  territory,  and  its  aptitude  to  be  interested  in 
the  rivalship  of  party  leaders,  was  the  cause  of  its  own  extravagant  expenditure,  taxes, 
and  debts.  » 

The  prevalent  opinion  to  this  day  about  the  independence  of  the  United  States  is, 
that  the  American  colonies  rebelled  against  the  mother  country  because  the  latter  sought 
to  impose  on  them,  first,  a  stamp  tax,  which  she  withdrew,  and  second,  a  tax  on  tea, 
which  she  enforced ;  and,  further,  the  popular  belief  runs,  that  had  not  George  III.  been 
obstinate,  the  differences  might  have  been  settled  before  a  separation  ensued.  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  wrltine^soon  after  the  event,  said,  "  We  have,  fortunately,  lost  New  England 
in  America.*'  The  word  **  fortunately  "  gave  great  offence  in  this  countr]^ ;  yet  his 
reasons  for  rejoicing  at  the  separation,  bis  summary  of  the  cost  of  retaining  the 
American  provinces  as  colonies,  with  anticipations  of  what  they  might  become  as  an 
independent  yet  kindred  nation — kindred  in  its  interests  rather  than  its  descent — which 
anticipations  we  see  more  than  realised  in  1850,  afford  ground  for  us  to  approve  rather 
than  condemn  his  financial  philosophy.  In  short,  the  people  of  this  country  were  quite 
as  obstinate  in  the  American  and  French  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  l^ng, 
while  in  their  obstinacy  of  enforcing  our  exclusive  navigation-laws  and  commercial 
monopolies  on  our  colomes  (on  Ireland,  also,  against  the  avowed  inclination  of  George 
III.),  they  rendered  the  colonial  war  of  independence  one  impossible  to  settle  by  with- 
drawing the  impost  of  taxation.  The  American  colonies  were  prohibited  from  exporting 
^oods  to  any  country  in  Europe  but  Britain,  importing  from  any  country  but  Britain. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  trade  with  Ireland,  nor  Ireland  with  them.  All  goods 
earned  by  them  into  or  out  of  the  ports  of  Britain,  were  strictly  confined  to  British 
Teasels.  They  destroyed  the  cargoes  of  tea  in  Boston  harbour,  less  because  a  duty  of 
3d.  per  lb.  was  levied  on  it,  than  because  it  was  carried  into  Boston  in  British-built 
Teasels,  they  being  prohibited  from  conveying  it  in  their  own  vessels,  or  that  and  other 
foreign  goods  in  any  vessel  to  America,  until  such  goods  had  been  first  landed  in 
England. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  historian,  of  the  United  States,  says  of  those  laws : — The  activity  of 
the  ships  of  New  England,  which  should  have  excited  admiration,  excited  envy  in  the 
minds  of  the  English.  The  law  was  still  more  injurious  to  England  from  its  influence 
on  the  eonnection  between  the  colonies  and  the  metropolis.  Durable  relations  in  society 
are  correlative  and  reciprocally  beneficial.  In  this  case  the  statute  was  made  by  one 
party  to  bind  the  other,  and  was  made  en  iniquitous  principles.  Established  as  the  law 
of  the  strongest,  it  could  endure  no  longer  than  the  superiority  in  force.  It  converted 
commerce,  which  should  be  the  bond  of  peace,  into  a  source  of  rankling  hostility,  and 
scattered  the  certain  seeds  of  a  civil  war." 
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The  late  Mr.  floskiBson,  in  proposing  the  relaxation  of  the  NaTi^^ation-lawi,  12Ch 
May,  1826,  referred  to  the  restrictiooB  on  navigation,  which  had  heen  the  real  cauie  of 
the  civil  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies,  thne : — **  It  is  generallf 
belieyed  that  the  attempt  to  tax  oar  American  colonies  wjthont  their  consent,  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  mother  oonntry ;  bat  if  the  whole 
history  of  the  period  between  1663  (when  the  law  in  question  was  enacted)  and  1773| 
be  examined,  it  will,  I  think,  be  abundantly  erideut  that,  however  the  attempt  at 
taxation  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  hasten  the  explosion,  the  train  had  beea 
long  laid  by  the  seyere  and  exasperating  efforts  of  this  country  to  enforce  with 
inopportune'and  increasing  vigour  tbe  strictest  and  most  annoying  regulations  of  our 
colonial  and  navigation  code.  Every  petty  adventure  in  which  the  coloni^t9  embarked 
was  viewed  by  the  merchanta  in  this  country  and  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  commercial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  Tbe  professional  subtlety  of  lawyera,  vnd 
the  practical  ingenuity  of  custom-house  officers,  were  constantly  at  work  in  ministering 
to  the  jealous  but  mistaken  views  of  our  seaporU.  Blind  to  the  consequences  elsewhere, 
they  persisted  in  their  attempts  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in  New 
England,  until  these  attempts  roused  a  yery  different  spirit— that  spirit  which  yentured 
to  look  for  political  independence  in  the  result  of  a  successful  rebellion.'* 

In  the  following  summary  of  payments  out  of  the  British  Treasury  on  account  of 
America,  the  item  of  "  Bounties  on  the  importation  of  American  commodities "  was  a 
payment  not  to  the  colonies,  but  to  British  merchants.  The  figures  are  from  Sir  John 
Sinclair. 

State  of  the  Expenses  of  our  American  Colonies^  from  the  Acceseion  of  the  Houte  of 
Brunswick  (1714),  to  Michaelmoi  (1788). 

1.  For  settling  and  securing  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil 

goyernments  of  the  American  colonies  £1,294,682 

2.  For  compensation  and  rewards  to  the  said  colonies  for  exertions  in 

their  own  defence,  or  for  assisting  in  warlike  operations.   1,372,618 

8.  For  bounties  granted  on  the  importation  of  American  commodities  1,609,846 
4.  To  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  purchasing  their  title  to  that  proyinoe  22.600 


6.  To  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at  Charles  Town,  anno  1740  »   20,000 

6.  Expense  of  surveys   34,296 

7.  From  1714  to  1776,  the  money  yoted  by  Parliament  for  the  forces 

employed  in  defence  of  the  colonies  amounts  to    8,770,926 

8.  From  1776  to  1788,  both  inclusiye    1,400,000 

9.  Extraordinary  expenses  for  forts,  garrisons,  ordnance  stores,  presents 

to  Indians   •   10,600,000 

10.  Expenses  of  fleets  and  naval  stations,  established  for  the  defence  of 

America   12,000,000 

11.  Compensation  and  relief  to  American  loyalists    3,600,000 


Total  £40,633,166 


But  the  greatest  expense  remsins "  For  two  wars  entered  into  principally  on 
account  of  the  colonies,  240  millions  sterling ;  in  all  (100  Tiundred  and  eighty  mUliom 
and  a  half" 

The  American  war  began  in  1776,  and  ended  in  1783 ;  but  as  the  two  following  yemzs 
were  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  winding  up  the  colonial  account,  and  discharging 
the  losses,  they  require  to  be  included  in  our  financial  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  war. 
The  annual  taxes  were  a  little  oyer  ten  millions  in  1776,  and  were  increased  to  nearly 
fifteen  millions  in  1786. 

The  loans  were  contracted  annually  from  1776,  at  the  rate  of  2, 6,  6,  7, 
12, 12, 13, 12,  12,  and  12  millions  per  annum,  making  yery  nearly 


a  loan  of  £98,869,992 

Add  to  those  loans  the  taxes    142,976,229 

Advances  by  the  Bank  of  England    110,000 

Ditto  by  East  India  Company    3,200,000 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  debt  (beyond  the  loans  noted  above)   6,170,873 


£246,326,494 
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Deduct  expenses  of  peace  establisbment,  as  it  stood  nine  yean  after— 

namely,  at  1792;  fur  the  eleven  years  of  war  113,142,403 

Cost  of  the  American  war  by  this  estimate  £132,183,091 

Sir  John  Sinclair  makes  fhe  net  cost  to  have  been  £139,171,876.  But  he  estimates 
the  peace  establishment  differcnily  from  Mr.  Wadc",  whum  we  have  chiefly  followed  in 
the  foregoing  statement.  Neither  seftn^  to  be  quite  correct;  the  discrepancy  arisine 
from  Mr.  Wade  taking  the  peace  >  stiibhshment  at  its  rate  after  the  American  war,  and 
Sir  John  Sinclair  at  what  it  averaged  fourteen  years  before;  and  the  latter  adding  to 
the  loans  the  premiums,  real  and  alleged,  paid  for  the  loans  besides  interest. 

Bat  the  true  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  war,  as  of  all  other  causes  of  debt,  is  to  add 
the  taxes  and  loans  together,  as  above,  and  to  that  snm  add  the  interest  paid  on  the 
loans  from  1785  (the  date  of  the  war  accounts  being  Tfound  np),  to  January,  1851. 


SECTION  XVII. 

FROM  THE  MINISTERIAL  ACCESSION  OP  MR.  PITT,  1783,  TO  THE 
PEACE  OF  AMIENS,  1802. 

Having  traced  the  fiscal  system  from  the  earliest  periods  of  English  and  Scottish 
history,  soraewhat  minutely,  to  the  close  of  the  American  war  in  1783  (the  period  of  the 
second  William  Piti's  accession  to  ministerial  power),  and  having  in  some  of  the  sections 
— as  those  on  the  sinking  fund,  land-tax,  and  corn-laws — pointed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  financial 
measures,  the  Association  will  not  occupy  space  wiih  a  Tory  elaborate  narrative  of 
financial  history  subsequent  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  accession  t>  oiBce.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
the  leading  Tacts.   First,  however,  a  parting  word  with  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Hi'i  history  of  the  revenue,  from  which  vanou9  quotations  have  been  made  in 
preceding  sections*,  followed  its  subject  to  1789.  Europe  was  then  at  peace.  But  the 
finances  of  France  were  deranged,  and  ihe  whole  social  system  of  that  country  waa 
disturbed  by  the  intoleriible  injustice  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  (who,  with  the  Crown, 
owned  nearly  all  ihe  land  of  J*  ranee)  being  exempted  from  taxes,  while  the  burden  of 
national  debt  and  heavy  current  expenditure  was  home  by  the  industrial  occupiers  of 
land,  tradors,  and  handicraftsmen.  Still  there  was  no  apprehension  of  such  results  aa 
followed — the  disastrous  revolution  which  convulsed  France,  and  the  more  disastrous 
WAT  which  devastated  Europe  for  twenty  years  with  sword  and  fire ;  or  that  other  form 
of  War,  which,  if  less  awful  at  its  occurrence,  is  more  enduring  in  its  disaster — nainely, 
the  invasion  of  taxes,  debt,  money-lending,  stock-jobbing,  and  all  the  monstrona 
contrivances  to  pay  tor  war,  which  eat  into  the  heart  of  industry  and  paralyse  the  whole 
body-politic  There  was,  in  1789,  no  apprehension  that  any  of  these  would  recur  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  at  all.  It  is  seen,  in  the  political  literature  of  that  time,  that  a 
atrong  sentimeut  prevailed  in  favour  of  a  fioancii^  policy  which  should  transfer  the  debt 
and  taxe^,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  to  the  land,  that  is,  to  the  capital  of  landowners,  as 
distinguished  from  the  productive  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  manufactures,  or 
commerce.  The  term  then  used  to  designate  the  landowners  referred  to  persons,  not  to 
property  or  capital.  It  was  the  unessential  class.  Thus  Sir  John  Sinclair  writea 
(History  of  the  Revenue,  part  iii,  p.  114)  :  — 

By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  the  holders  and  posseasors  of  land  claimed 
an  exemption  from  all  pecuniary  taxes,  being  bound  to  personal  senrices  in  war,  and 
obliged  to  appear,  when  called  upon,  either  to  oppose  or  to  attack  the  enemies  of  their 
ooantry.  A  modern  author  has,  with  great  ingenuity,  reversed  this  proposition,  and 
contends  that,  a^  the  landholders  are  no  longer  the  defenders  of  the  State,  and,  if  they 
appear  in  that  capacity,  are  paid  for  their  services,  like  others,  they  ought  therefore  to 
be  accounted  an  unessential  class  in  the  community,  and  that  the  whole  pecuniary 
burden  ought  to  he  imposed  upon  them."  In  a  footnote  he  says,  See  a  plan  for  finally 
aettliog  the  government  of  Ireland  upon  constitutional  principles ;  printed  for  Stockdale, 
anno  1785 ;  written  by  John  Gray,  Esq."  To  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  adds  this  other 
note : — Perhaps  the  time  will  soon  come  when  either  the  landed  or  the  monied  interest 
most  be  sacrificed,  in  which  event  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  who  will  be  oonaidered  thd 
unes$ewtial  class  in  this  commereial  country.*' 
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The  Association  would  here  gnard  aeainst  the  inference  that  they  name  any  daa  tlie 
unessential,  or  that  they  elass  men  at  all.  They  seek  to  distribute  taxation  equitably  on 
income,  and  would  therefore  classify  property,  or  sources  of  income,  but  not  men. 
They  seek  rather  to  undo  that  classification,  which  the  legblature  reeognised  when  it 
laid  taxes  so  lightly  on  the  class  from  which  its  own  members  are  chiefly  supplied,  and 
so  heavily  on  classes  of  persons  comparatiyely  powerless  in  Parliament.  (For  proofs  of 
that  inequality  of  the  fiscal  burdens,  see  the  yarious  tracts  of  the  Association  on  direct 
and  indirect  taxation ;  also  preceding  sections  of  the  present  series).  The  exemption  of 
the  landowners  in  France  from  fiscal  burdens,  and  the  corrupt  dissipation  of  the  finances, 
with  the  degradation  of  the^ax-bearing  people,  induced  that  fearful  reyolution  of  1792— 
the  parent  of  other  convulsions,  past,  and  possibly  yet  to  come  in  that  country.  The 
fearful  penalties  then  imposed  on  the  favoured  classes  of  France  alarmed,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  the  like  classes  in  this  country.  Such  doctrines  of  fiscal  reform  as  that 
indicated  in  1789  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  were  held  to  be  in  the  highest  d^ee  eolpable, 
even  treasonable.  Urged  by  our  fiscally-favoured  classes,  the  minister,  ritt,  plonged 
into  war  to  put  down  the  French  Republic,  while  all  the  terrors  of  the  outstretched  law 
were  evoked  to  put  down  **  French  principles''  at  home.  To  remove  the  causes  of  the 
revolution,  so  far  as  they  existed  in  this  country,  was  never  admitted  as  a  part  of  public 
policy.  And,  now,  at  tne  distance  of  sixty  years,  our  favoured  classes  seem  to  have 
forgotten  no  folly,  surrendered  no  selfishness,  learned  no  wisdom. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  war  with  France  at  the  period  now 
under  notice  was  popular  with  the  British  nation.  A  few  facts  to  elucidate  this  (whidi 
persons  little  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  that  period  hold  to  be  a  paradox)  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  facts  must  be  those  exemplifying  th^  dishonesty  of  Parliament 
and  the  popular  delusions  of  the  people,  two  moral  forces  which,  bearing  on  the  Minister 
from  opposite  sides,  hardly  admitted  of  his  pursuing  a  just  and  independent  policy. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1779,  four  years  before  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to  office,  Mr. 
Dunning,  a  barrister,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  celebrated  resolution  ^  thnt 
the  influence  of  the  Grown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ou^ht  to  be  diminished.** 
This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  233  against  215.  The  minority  imputed  to  the 
majority  that  they  voted  for  the  resolution  only  because  they  were  disappointed  in 
sharing  the  favours  of  the  Grown.    The  House  adjourned  three  weeks.    On  re- 


denounced  the  growing  influence  of  the  Grown,  that  influence  had  been  in  a  progreenye 
state  of  increase."  do  eifectively,  indeed,  that  no  measure  followed  the  dennnoiatofy 
vote  ;  while  Mr.  Dunning  was  shortly  after  raised  to  the  peehige  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  with  a  high  place  under  the  Grown. 

In  1781,  Mr.  William  Pitt  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Burke  for  a  reform  of  the  Giril  List.  The  young  statesman  was  eloquent  in  fayour  of 
financial  reform  and  the  purity  of  public  men.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  February.  On 
the  7th  of  March  following,  the  House  was  called  upon  to  vote  a  loan  of  twelve  nuUioos, 
under  circumstances  which  had  been  applied  for  the  cormption  of  members  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
father  in  1759,  and  which  he  himselC  applied  freely  enough  when  the  period-  of  the 
French  war  and  its  delirious  borrowing  and  stock-jobbing  arrived.  The  events  of  the 
7th  March,  1781,  are  thus  related  : — 

In  opening  the  budget.  Lord  North  estimated  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  year  at 
twenty-one  millions,  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  twelve  millions  by  a  public 
loan.  The  debate  on  this  day  and  on  the  26th  showed  the  prevalent  mode  of 
Parliamentary  management  The  loan  had  been  contracted  for  on  the  most  lavish 
terms,  and  distribute  to  the  supporters  of  the  minister  as  well  as  to  other  membos 
whose  support  was  calculated  as  purchaseable.  That  the  terms  were  wasteful  appeais 
from  the  fact  that  the  shares  the  next  day  were  sold  in  the  money  market  at  an  aayaoce 
of  from  ten  to  eleven  per  cent.  Mr.  Byng  affirmed  that  half  the  loan  had  been 
subscribed  by  members  of  the*  House,  whicn  was,  in  fact,  he  said,  a  distribution  among 
the  Parliamentary  supporters  of  Government  of  full  £680,p(M).  Lord  Rockingham 
characterised  the  loan  as  one  by  which  at  least  £1,000,000  of  the  poblie  money  had  been 
oormptly  lavished  in  bribing  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  support  the  war.** — 
{Cofi^nion  to  the  Newspaper ^  No.  47).  And  for  money  so  misapplied,  and  enorraoas 
sgms  otherwise  voted  by  Parliament  to  waste  through  that  misappliance,  the  nation  still 
pays,  and  is  intended  to  continue  to  pay,  annual  interest,  every  cyde  of  thirty-four  yean 
folfiUing  a  payment  equal  even  to  the  full  mminal  principal ;  but  every  oyole  of  e^tew 


**  ever  since  the  vote  of  the  6th  instant 


or  twenty  yean  fulfilling  the  payment  of  the  principal  actually  paid  by  the  origioal 
lenders.  Thus,  in  1860,  that  loan  which  cormpted  the  repreaentadTes  of  the  people 
to  carry  on  the  war,"  in  1781,  has  been  at  least  three  times  paid,  with  a  half  to  spare 
for  a  fonrth  full  payment  in  1860.  In  a  thousand  years  hence  it  will  have  been,  at  that 
rate,  paid  fifty-three  times  in  full. 

**Mnoh  of  the  loan  (of  1781^  was  snbscribed  for  in  the  name  of  clerks  in  different 
banking-houses,  some  of  them  bein^  set  down  for  £25,000  each,  the  better  to  screen  the 
parUes  really  interested.  About  this  time  two  measures  were  introduced  to  curtul  this 
ministerial  means  of  corrui)tion ;  one  to  exclude  GoTernment  contractors,  the  other 
rcTcnue  ofBoers,  from  seats  in  Parliament,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the  usual  way. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  debate  a  body  of  members  poured  in  from  the  coffee-rooms, 
called^  for  a  division,  and  |?aye  to  the  minister  his  customary  triumph,  a  large 
majority.** — Parliamentary  History, 

tJuch  was  the  morality  of  Parliament  when  Pitt  became  Minister  in  1783.  He  had 
to  deal  with  a  corrupt  Legislature  on  one  side,  and  a  deep-rooted,  selfish  prejudice  in  the 
nation  on  ttos  other  side.   Let  us  glance  at  the  latter. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith's  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nation^'*  was  published,  and  by  that 
time  read  by  inquiring  men;  attentively  by  Mr.  Pitt.  He  engaged  in  a  legislative 
struggle  (which  continued  until  the  French  revolution  and  the  subsequent  war  led  him 
into  an  opposite  course)  to  break  down  tbe  mercantile  and  manufacturing  monopolies. 
Mr.  Burke  had,  on  several  occasions  during  the  period  of  the  American  war,  brought 
the  unfair  treatment  of  Ireland  before  Parliament.  Ireland  was  prohibited  from  trading 
with  the  colonies,  or  any  foreign  country;  and  her  manufactures  and  agricultunu 
products  were  prevented  from  reaching  England,  either  bj  high  duties  or  positive 
prohibition.  An  alarm  of  French  invasion  led  to  the  formation  of  a  lar^e  body  of  Irish 
Tolunteers  in  1778,  who,  being  armed,  raised  the  cry  of  free-trade,  which  Lord  North 
conceded  so  far  as  the  colonies  and  foreign  trade  were  concerned.  Now  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  minister  and  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  he  sought  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  a  complete 
free-trade  between  Ireland  and  Britain.  This  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Rockingham 
Whi^,  backed  by  the  entire  manufacturing  population  of  England,  and  by  nearly  every 
municipal  corporation  in  England  and  Scotland.  Pitt  was  burned  in  effigy  in 
Manchester ;  a  petition,  signed  by  150,000  persons,  was  sent  from  Lancashire  against 
free-trade  with  Ireland ;  counsel  were  paid  by  public  subscription  to  oppose  Pitt's 
resolutions  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  numerous  witnesses  were  examined, 
all  of  whom  saw  the  ruin  of  English  trade  in  the  measures  which  proposed  a  free 
commerce  with  Ireland.  Two  sessions  were  wasted  in  this  way.  At  last,  1786,  the 
measures  passed  the  English  Parliament,  but  in  so  mutilated  a  form  that  they  were 
rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  so  fell  to  the  ground,  the  trade  remaining  as  before. 

Next  year,  1787,  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  try  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom  in 
another  direction.  He  had  obtained  a  treaty  with  France,  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
Parliament,  relaxing  the  prohibitions  which  separated  the  two  countries.  Once  more 
the  Whig  opposition  arose  to  vehemence,  backed  by  the  manufacturing  population.  Mr. 
Fox  urged  tnat  France  was  the  rival  and  tbe  natural  enemy  of  England.  This  line  of 
argument  was  adopted  by  the  opposition  generally.  Mr.  Pitt  was  renroaohed  with 
having  deserted  from  and  disgraced  the  anti- French  principles  which  had  made  his 
father  so  popular,  and  was  accused  of  being  un-English  and  unpatriotic  in  seeking  to 
introduce  French  goods  and  promote  French  interests  in  this  country.  The  treaty  was 
ratified ;  but  the  popular  dislike  to  any  relaxation  of  our  commercial  or  navigation  code 
with  foreij^n  countries  was  so  inflamed  by  the  Whig  leaders,  that  Pitt  was  deterred  from 
carrying  his  policy  to  the  extent  of  his  convictions.  The  selfish  mercantile  sentiment 
that  France  was  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  remained  in  full  force  in  the  English 
mind  when  the  revolution  of  1792  occurred. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  men  had  been  generally  Whigs. 
Now,  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  the  selfish  anti-Gallicanism  taugbt  by  the 
Whigs  being  yet  fresh,  contracts  for  new  loans  and  for  warlike  stores  being  profusely 
offered  to  the  money-dealing  and  mercantile  classes,  together  with  the  dread  of  tbe 
Frenph  revolutionary  confiscation  of  property,  most  of  the  Whigs  became  Tories,  and 
yehemently  cried  for  war,  loans,  taxes,  anything ;  debt  to  any  amount,  so  as  there  waa 
war.  The  working  people,  who  had  generally  been  Tories  from  the  time  the  name  was 
known,  were  tumultuously  vehement  in  their  Churoh-and-Kingism  at  this  period.  For 
which  reasons  the  war  was  popular. 
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The  following  ftatement  ezbibito  the  sums  raited  by  tazea  and  loans  from  the 
oommencement  of  the  war  in  1793  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802  :^ 

Yean.  By  Taxes.  By  Loans. 

179S  £17,170,400    £4.600,000 

1794    17,308,811    ll.OOo.OOO 

1796    17,868,464    18,000,000 

1796    18,737,760    25.500,000 

1797    20,651.650    8i,6{>0,000 

1798    SO  232,915    17.000,0  0 

1799    85.229,963    18,50",000 

1800    83,896.464    20,500.000 

1801    33,416,096    23,000,000 

1802    37,210,213    25,000,000 


£363.714,781  £200,500,000 

The  total  sum  raised  by  taxes  and  loans  was  £464,214,731.  Dedacling  from  this  snm 
the  probable  charge  if  peace  had  been  preserved,  say  £18,000,000  per  aooum,  it  shoTi 
the  war  expenditure,  up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  have  amounted  to  £284,214,731, 
being  an  average  yearly  expenditure  on  account  of  hostilities  of  £28,421,473.— Dr. 
Hamiltoh't  Treatise  on  the  Na  tional  Debt, 

The  foregoing  is  from  a  work  held  to  be  an  authority.  Bat  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
for  the  year  ending  6th  January,  1792,  was  £14,816.420  5s.  9|d.,  which  was  the  last 
financial  year  of  peace ;  and  there  is  no  rea&on  to  suppose  that  had  peace  continued,  the 
expenditure  would  have  exceeded  the  yearly  income,  or  that  the  income  would  have 
materially  exceeded  this  annual  amount. 

In  this  period  the  chief  financial  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  besides  borrowing  and 
imposing  new  taxes,  were  the  dissipation  of  the  sinking  fund  (see  sections  XL  and 
XII^ ;  the  sale  of  the  land-tax  in  1798  (see  section  ZV.;  also,  the  tract  on  the  Burdena 
on  Land);  the  Property-tax,  and  the  Bank  Eeatriction  Act;  both  of  which  the 
Association  will  notice  presently. 


SECTION  xvm. 

FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  DURING  THE  LAST  WAR—ITS  COST— ON 
WHOM  LEVIED— ALARM  LEST  IT  SHOULD  BE  PAID  OFF  SOON  AND 
SUDDENLY. 

Although  the  Parliament  voted  new  taxes  to  any  amount  desired  by  Mr.  Pitf,  after 
the  rupture  with  France  in  1793  ;  although  the  rulini;  mnjoriry  authurised  the  spolivtioo 
of  the  sinking  fund,  the  contract  of  fresh  loans  on  any  terms  to  any  amount,  (in  their 
dread  of  **  French  principles,*'  and  subsequpntly  of  French  invasion),  they  said  nay,  ia 
1796,  when  it  was  proposed  that  their  landed  property  should  pay  legacy  and  probate 
duty.  They  readily  passed  an  act  imposing  those  duties  on  personal  property ;  but  not 
all  their  patriotism,  and  the  freedom  wi'h  which  they  voted  new  taxesi  and  loans,  which 
had  earned  for  the  House  the  appelUtion  of  the  Patriot;  Parliament,  could  ioduoe  thrm 
to  consent  to  tax  their  own  estates  by  a  probate  duty.  This  ha^  been  before  shown  ia 
section  28  of  the  tracts  on  indirect  taxation,  entitled,  "Taxes  on  Landed  Property ;** 
and  it  is  on  this  legislative  evasion  that  Mr.  M  Culloch  say!>,  **  It  rt fleets  but  little  credit 
on  the  Parliament  of  that  day,  that  while  the  liill  for  asset>sin«;  personal  property  was 
passed  with  but  little  difficulty,  the  bill  for  a^ses^ing  the  same  duties  on  real  pn^perty 
encountered  a  violent  oppoeiuou,  and  had  ultimately  to  be  abandoned." — Treatise  oa 
Tazation,  p.  296. 

The  year  following,  namely,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Parliament  trebled  the  sasuatd 
taxes :  but  the  augmentation  of  duty  failed  to  realise  the  sum  expected.  Aocordiof  ir, 
in  1798,  he  had  recourse  to  an  income-tax.  It  was  imposed  as  follows : — All  incoma  ef 
less  than  £60  a  year  were  exempted  from  assessment.  An  income  of  from  £60  to  £6S 
was  taxed  l-120th  part ;  and  the  rate  of  duty  increased  through  a  variety  of  gradations 
until  the  income  reached  £'200  or  upwards,  when  it  amounted  to  a  tenth  part,  which  was 
its  utmost  limit ;  a  variety  of  deductions  being  made  on  account  of  children,  &c.  This 
tax  was  repealed  in  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  having  prodnoed  at  an  atanga 
about  Ato  millions  and  a  half  annually. 
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In  1808  tlie  Inoome-tax  waf  again  reviyed,  but  with  the  name  of  Property-tax.  The 
maeesment  began  as  before  on  incomes  as  low  as  £60  a  year,  at  which  it  amounted  to 
fiire  per  cent.,  whioh  was  its  hif^hest  rate.  An  addition  was  made  to  this  tax  in  1805 ; 
and  in  1806,  durinir  the  short-lived  administration  of  the  Wbigs,  when  Lord  Henry 
Petty  ^afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  assessment 
was  rsi^  to  ten  per  cent,  on  all  incomes,  however  small,  arising  from  land  or  capital. 
Professional  incomes  under  £50  were  exempted  from  the  tax  ;  and  incomes  of  that  soit 
exceeding  £50  and  under  £150 — the  limit  at  which  they  became  subject  to  the  full 
assessment  of  ten  per  cent. — were  allowed  deductions  varying  inversely  as  their 
magnitude.  This  tax  was  repealed  in  1816,  in  compliance  with'an  irresistible  "  pressure 
from  without.** 

Besides  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax  in  1798,  that  year  became  remarkable  for  its 
loan  of  £17,000,000,  for  which  an  actual  debt  of  £34,000.000  was  created,  the  three 
per  cent,  stock  being  sold  at  fifty.  Also,  it  was  the  year  of  that  mess  of  pottage  already 
referred  to  by  the  Association,  when  the  national  right  to  the  land-tax  was  offered  for 
aale,  and  the  proceeds  at  once  swallowed  up  in  the  ravenous  war  expenditure,  so  far  as 
it  was  purchased. 

It  was  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell  (late  Lord  Congleton),  in  his  treatise  on  **  Financial 
Reform  *'  (third  edition,  1831) — ^he  groundinir  his  statement  on  the  calculations  of  Dr. 
Hamilton — that  the  debt  created  between  1775  and  1816  (periods  of  our  wsrs  with 
America  and  France)  exceeded  the  actual  money  borrowed  by  £l7l,23i,449.  Tet, 
enormoos  as  this  loss  seems  to  be,  it  only  includes  the  excess  of  debt  ereated  without 
Talue  received,  not  the  interest  paid  upon  it  in  those  years — interest  whioh  is  still  paid. 
Nor  does  it  include  yarious  premiums  and  bonuses  added  to  the  contractors*  profit  and 
not  funded,  such  as  lottery  tickets.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  a  clear 
view  of  the  loans  and  taxes  during  the  war  period,  and  for  several  years  after  the  peace 
of  1815.  Scarcely  two  writers  on  finance  haye  arriyed  at  the  same  estimate. '  Mr. 
Porter's  tables  are  so  far  at  variance  ('* Progress  of  the  Nation**)  with  those  of  Mr. 
M*Culloeh  (** Treatise  on  Taxation**),  with  those  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell  ('^Financial 
Reform'*),  with  those  of  Dr.  Hamilton  (**  Inquiry  into  the  National  Debt"),  with  those 
of  Mr.  Wade  (''Chronological  History*'),  and  with  the  writers  in  several  of  the 
oyclop»dias — and  nearly  all  these  differ  so  materially  from  one  'another,  and  from  the 
Parliamentary  papers,  Mr.  M*Culloch  differing  from  himself  (stating  in  his  Treatise 
that  he  had  mis-estimated  and  mis-stated  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  the  acAual  debt,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review) — that  it  would  be  haaardous  to  assert  any  given  sum  as  the 
true  eost  of  the  French  war,  or  of  the  funding  system  from  1793  to  1815,  and  two  or 
three  years  after. 

Mr.  Porter  states  the  debt  to  haye  been,  in  1802.  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  £637,000,000, 
and  on  the  5th  January,  1816,  £885,186,323.  This  statement  is  made  in  consecutive 
sentences  (p.  482),  without  explanation.  Tet,  by  Dr.  Hamilton's  tables,  founded  on 
Parliamentary  pspers,  and  agreeing  very  nearly  with  Mr.  Porter  in  1802,  it  appears 
that  the  loans  between  that  year  and  1815  amounted  to  £388,766,925,  which  made  a 
total  of  £1,025,786.925.  Mr.  Wade  gives  the  increase  of  the  debt  between  1802  and 
1815  to  have  been  such,  that  (agreeing  nearly  with  Mr.  Porter's  fii^ures  of  1802)  it 
made  a  total  of  £1,121,407,936.  Mr.  M*CulIoch's  table  of  loans  shows  the  increase 
between  1802  and  1815  to  have  been  such  as,  added  to  the  debt  existing  before  the  war, 
inaHe  a  total  of  "stocks  created '.*  up  to  1815,  of  £1,136,470,552.  Mr.  M'Culloch  states 
(**  Treatise  on  Taxation,'*  page  445),  the  "  total  sum  raised  by  loans  from  1793  to  1816, 
both  inclusive,**  was  £879,289,943.  Mr.  Porter  gives  the  whole  debt  in  1816  (including 
the  £268,000,000,  which  he  says  was  the  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1793),  as  we  haye  just  seen,  at  £885,186,328. 

The  solution  of  these  discrepancies  is  to  be  traced,  but  it  is  nowhere  yery  clearly  shown, 
to  the  sinking  fund  operations.  The  whole  sum  borrowed  on  account  of  the  sinking 
fund  during  the  war  was,  according  to  Mr.  M*Cnlloch,  £302,911,955.  This  money  was 
borrowed  from  time  to  time,  to  be  used,  as  fallaciously  supposed,  at  compound  interest, 
for  the  repayment  of  other  loans.  But  it  had  no  such  compound  power  ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  of  it — how  much  no  financier  can  now  ascertain— was  lost  in  the  jugglery  of 
conyersion.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  money  was  embeizled  or  misappropriated ;  but 
it  haa  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others,  that  the  mode  of  keeping 
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the  public  accounts  was  so  defectiTe,  that  no  subsequent  inyestigation  oould  approach 
the  truth  nearer  than  upon  a  margin  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  millions  sterling  I — 
that  is,  the  ooantrv  may  have  lost  nothing  by  the  sinking  fond  transactions,  or,  for  aught 
the  accounts  can  snow,  it  may  have  lost  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  millions. 

Another  cause  of  mystification  relating  to  the  loans  was  that  of  issuing  Exchequer 
bills  in  one  year,  and  funding  their  amount  as  perpetual  debt  in  some  other  year.  Hence 
the  discrepancy  between  writers  who  quote  their  amount  at  the  period  of  issue,  and 
others  who  quote  it  only  from  the  period  of  being  funded.  A  mistake  which  all  seem  to 
have  fallen  into,  or  overlooked  the  natural  occurrence  of,  is  that  of  not  estimating  the 
collection  of  the  enormously-increased  taxes  during  the  war  period,  when  they  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  war. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  estimates  that  the  loss  by  funding  during  the  war  was  fifty-two 
millions,  or  nearly,  over  the  sum  which  the  war  would  have  cost  the  country  had  the 
supplies  been  raised  at  once  from  current  taxation.  But  this  is  probably  too  favourable 
a  view ;  because  he  makes  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  compound  interest 
to  the  nation  on  all  the  taxes  which  he  supposes  it  did  not  pay,  but  must  have  paid  had 
the  whole  expenditure  fallen  upon  current  revenue.  He  thinks  the  money  not  paid  in 
taxes  remained  as  productive  capital,  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  country. 
This  is  doubtful.  The  war-taxes  were  wrung  from  hungry  stomachs  and  bare  backs,  as 
well  as  from  productive  capital.  Grant  that  the  loans  eased  the  immediate  pressure  of 
taxes,  the  relief  was  to  eat  a  few  mouthfnls  more  of  food,  or  wear  a  better  shirt,  rather 
than  to  invest  the  supposed  saving  in  productiveness  at  a  compound  interest.  Bat  it 
cannot  be  granted  that  the  loans  eased  the  immediate  pressure  of  taxes.  The  loans  had 
the  direct  effect  of  inducing  the  nation  to  pay  an  amount  of  taxes  which  it  never  would 
have  paid,  but  through  the  feverish  excitement  which  industry  derived,  for  the  brief 
time,  from  extravagant  expenditure — but  for  the  delusion  which  pervaded  society,  that 
any  amount  of  money  borrowed  by  the  state  could  diseharffe  itself,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
the  taxpayers,  by  its  compound  interest ;  so  that,  having  those  facts  and  errors  in  view, 
it  cannot  be  conceded  that  Mr.  M*Culloch*s  estimate  of  fifty-two  millions  lost  by 
premiums  and  the  like,  through  the  funding  system,  is  all  the  loss.   He  says — 

"The  principle  on  which  the  calculations  are  bottomed  is  most  favourable  for  the 
funding  system ;  and  yet  they  show,  or  rather  demonstrate,  that,  exclusive  of  its  other 
mischievous  influences — of  the  profusion  and  contempt  of  economy  which  are  its  im- 
mediate, and  the  interminable  and  heavy  taxes  which  are  its  ultimate,  results — it 
occasioned  during  the  late  war,  by  means  of  premiums  on  loans  and  otherwise,  a  special 
sacrifice  of  about  fifty-two  millions  sterling.  We  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  funding  could  have  been  dispensed  with  dtlring  the  early  part  of 
the  war ;  but  no  doubt  the  amount  of  revenue  from  1792  to  1803  might  have  been  most 
materially  augmented  by  resorting  to  house  and  income  taxes." — Treatise  on  Taxation^ 
p.  425. 

From  these  and  previously  stated  reasons,  it  appears  that  the  proper  estimate  of  the 
war  costs  is,  not  to  take  the  debt  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Porter's  tables  for  1816,  to  be  added 
to  the  war  taxes,  but  rather  to  add  all  the  taxes  and  loans  together,  as  raised  from  1793 
to  end  of  the  war,  and  deduct  from  the  sum  the  probable  peace  establishment  Even 
then  the  costs  of  collecting  the  taxes  vrill  not  be  included,  but  the  costs  of  managing 
the  funding  system  will  be. 

In  Isst  section  (17),  it  was  shown  from  the  parliamentary  papers,  arranged  by  ICr. 
Wade,  that  the  loans  and  taxes  from  1793  to  18&2  amounted  to  £464,214,731. 
Following  the  same  figures  to  the  end  of  1816,  the  total  is  found  to  be  £1,624,047,986. 
If  we  deduct  eighteen  millions  per  annum  for  twenty-three  years  for  a  probable  peace 
establishment,  uiere  would  remain,  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  £1,210,047,986. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  aversge  rent  of 
land  in  England  was,  per  hundred  acres,  in  1790,  £88  6s.  S^d.;  in  1803,  £121  2s.  7^. ; 
and  in  1813,  £161  128.  7|d.  But  this  was  not  the  rental  upon  which  property-tax  was 
levied ;  it  was  never  admitted  to  have  increased  so  much.  This  was  the  estimated 
increase  of  rental  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  Corn-law  in  1814,  which  should  prohibit 
the  importation  of  wheat  while  the  price  in  the  home  market  was  under  87s.  per  quarter. 
This  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  next  session,  1816, 
the  celebrated  Corn-law  was  enacted,  which  prohibited  importation  while  the  price  was 
under  808.  per  quarter. 
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Bat  there  ii  another  mode  of  showing  how  hea?ilY  the  war  taxes  fell  on  persons  and 
capital  prodnctively  employed,  and  how  lightly  on  land.  In  1816  the  publio  income 
was  as  follows 

OS£AT  BSITAIN,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  IRELAND. 

Excise   £23,870.066  ' 

Customs    11.807,828 

War  Excise   6,787,029 

"War  Customs   2,841,406 

Stomps   6,492,806 

Land-tox   (about)  1,004.000 

Assessed  Taxes    6,911.938 

Post-offlce    2,849,519 

Pensions,  &c.  (deductions  from)    82,067 

Hackney  Coaches  and  Hawkers   60,875 

Hereditary  ReTenues— that  precious  exchange  for  which  £900,000  per  annum  was 
given  to  George  III.  as  a  civil  list,  and  which  Sir  &.  Inglis  said,  in  1860,  had 
been  so  good  an  exchange  for  the  nation,  so  disadvantageous  to  the  Crown —  173,867 

Property  and  Income«tax   16,227,814 

Lottery   827,907 

Miscellaneous   260.178 

Gross  receipt   77,682,268 

Drawbacks  and  balances    6,429,196 

Actual  receipts  into  the  Treasury  £71,168,142 

The  oosts  of  ooUeotion  are  not  inclnded  in  the  aboTO ;  they  amounted  at  that  period 
to  little  less  than  ten  millions  of  aotnal  expenditore  in  money,  whioh  made  the  gross 
taxation  abont  eiffhty-one  millions. 

Aeeordin^  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  land  rental  had  nearly  doubled  between  1790 
and  1813 ;  it  had  fully  doubled  by  1816,  the  rear  now  under  notice. 

A  statement  of  the  Irish  revenue  would  only  add  to  the  incumbrance  of  figures ;  it 
Is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  levied  in  a  similar  disproportion  upon  oonsumers. 

Commentary  is  not  exhausted ;  but  the  Association  thinks  it  unnecessary^  to  do  more 
than  make  a  few  general  remarks.  First,  it  is  obvious  that  with  an  increasinr  expendi- 
ture in  taxes  and  food  during  the  war  period,  from  1792  to  1816,  there  must  nave  been 
tome  countervailing  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  kind  which  sustained  the  national 
industry  under  that  depression.  There  were  such.  The  mechanical  inventions  of  that 
period,  and  the  previous  twenty  years,  had  added  enormously  to  the  prodnctiveness  of  the 
nation,  and  bv  (relatively  to  food)  cheapening  and  extending  the  supply  of  other 
neoessaries  of  domestic  comfort,  made  the  payment  of  enormous  taxes  possible,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  impossible.  Also,  the  high  price  of  food  was  in  part 
balanced  by  the  poverty  and  sunering  of  the  general  population.  They  did  not  pay 
three  times  as  much  for  bread  in  1812  as  they  did  before  the  war,  though  bread  was  at 
three  times  the  priee.   They  consumed  less,  used  coarser  food,  and  suffered  more  hunger. 

As  to  the  war,  and  the  policy  which  involved  the  nation  in  such  delirious  improvidence, 
it  seems  to  have  had  three  distinct  periods,  each  with  its  own  distinct  character.  First, 
the  period  when  our  object  was  to  suppress  a  certain  set  of  political  opinions  abroad  ; 
second,  the  period  when  we  were  in  danger  of  invasion  from  France  in  retaliation  for 
oar  war  upon  French  opinions  ;  and  third,  the  period  of  personal  enmity  to  Napoleon, 
and  rivalry  with  him  in  aggressing  upon  the  rights  of  nations.  The  latter  period  has 
been  thus  depicted : — 

"  Despairing  of  mastering  us  by  the  sword,  the  French  emperor  resolved  to  dry  up 
our  pecuniary  resources,  which  he  affirmed  bad  been  the  bribe  and  pabulum  of  all  the 
coalitions  that  had  been  formed  against  him.  Dictator  of  continental  Europe,  he  sought 
to  exclude  British  commerce  in  every  port  and  place  to  which  his  power  or  infiuence 
extended.  He  began  with  his  Berlin  decree,  issued  in  November,  1806 ;  it  was  followed 
by  others  in  1807,  dated  from  Milan.  Orders  in  council  were  promulgated  by  the 
English  in  retaliation,  and  the  effect  of  both  was  the  destruction  of  neutral  commerce. 
The  war  had  assumed  such  a  character  of  bitterness,  that  the  rights  of  nations  were  not 
respected  by  either  belligerent,  nor  eyen  by  powers  at  peace.  Russia  unjustly  wrested 
Finland  from  Sweden.  England  began  her  infractions  of  national  law  by  a  piratiMl 
attack  on  four  Spanish  ships  of  war  in  1804,  and  crowned  her  turpitude,  in  1809,  by  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Justice  was  outraged 
on  all  sides;  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  everywhere  intercepted;  and  the 
enjoyments  that  result  from  the  reciprocal  interooune  of  nations  abridged,  merely 
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beetTue  of  the  rancorous  hatred  of  two  gOTemments :  for  the  war  had  become  entirely 
objeotless — neither  mty  had  power  to  injure  the  other;  England  was  indisputable 
master  at  sea,  and  France  on  land." — {Year  1807 ;  Wade*8  Chronological  HUtory.) 
The  orders  in  council  also  involyed  Britain  in  a  war  with  the  Uaited  States  of  America, 
alike  discreditable  in  oHject,  conduct,  and  result. 

In  sections  II  and  12  of  the  present  series,  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Government  in  1807  (that  which  issued  the  suicidal  orders  in  council),  proposed  a 
financial  measure  in  which  they  were  careful  to  provide  against  a  terrible  disaster  which 
they  feared  would  occur  between  1834  and  1844 ;  a  year  or  two  sooner,  perhape,  but 
certainly  not  later  than  1844  ;  namely,  the  complete  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 
the  consequent  ruin  of  national  industry.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  compound  interest.  As  there  are  probably  many  persons 
so  incredulous  as  to  doubt  that  in  1807  and  1813  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
knew  not  how  to  raise  m>ney  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  current  year,  troubled 
himself  and  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  to  enact  a  precautionary  measure  to  avert  the 
national  ruin  in  1844,  which  was  to  follow  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  a  quotation 
from  the  speech  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  may  be  given ; 
it  is  taken  from  the  ^'E^say  on  the  Sinking  Fund,"  b^  David  Ricardo,  which,  with  his 
exposure  of  the  incredible  absurdity,  may  be  seen  in  his  collected  works,  or  in  the 

Encyclopflsdia  Britannioa.*'  The  noble  lord  said:  *'I  need  hardly  pnas  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  allowing  the 'sinking 
fund  to  accumulate  without  any  limit;  for  the  nation  would  be  exposed  by  thut 
accumulation  to  the  mischief  of  having  a  large  portion  of  capital  taken  at  once  out  of  the 
market,  without  any  adequate  means  of  applying  it,  which  would,  of  course,  bedepri?ed 
of  its  value. 

This  evil  must  appear  so  serious  to  any  man  who  contemplates  its  character,  that  I 
hive  no  doubt  it  will  be  felt,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  that  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  national  debt  at  once  would  be  productive  of  something  like  national  bank- 
ruptcy ;  for  the  capital  would  be  equiralent  almost  to  nothing,  while  the  intereat  before 
derived  from  it  would  be  altogether  extinguished.  The  other  evils  which  would  arise 
from,  and  which  must  serve  to  demonstrate  the  mischievous  consequence  of  a  prompt 
discbarjre  of  the  national  debt,  I  will  show  presently. 

*^  Different  arrangements  were  adopted  in  the  further  provisions  made  on  the  subjpct 
of  the  sinking  fund  in  1792  and  1802.  By  the  first,  the  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent., 
which  was  thenceforward  to  be  provided  for  every  new  loan,  was  made  to  acct^atdate  at 
compound  interest^  until  the  whole  of  the  debt  created  by  eueh  new  loan  thould  be 
extinguished.  And  bv  the  second  arrangement  all  the  various  sinkini?  funds  existing  in 
1802  were  oonsolidAted ;  and  the  whole  were  appropriated  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  until  the  diseliarge  of  the  whole  of  the  debt  also  existing  in  1802 :  but  the 
debt  created  nince  1802,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  millions  nomiual  capital,  is 
still  left  subject  to  the  act  of  1792,  which  provides  for  each  separate  loan  a  sinking  fund 
of  only  one  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital.  The  plan  of  1802,  ingrafted  on  the 
former  acts  of  178C  (see  section  XI.  of  present  series)  and  1792,  provided  for  the  still 
more  speedy  exiinoiion  of  the  dt;bt  to  which  it  applied;  but  it  would  postpone  all 
relief  from  the  public  burdens  to  a  very  distant  period,  computed  in  1802  to  be  from  1834 
to  1844 ;  end  it  would  throw  such  large  and  disproportionate  sums  into  the  money  market 
in  the  latter  years  of  its  operation  as  might  produce  a  very  dangerous  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  money.  Many  inconveniences  might  also  arue  from  the  sudden  stop  which 
would  be  put  to  the  application  of  those  sums  when  the  whole  debt  should  have  been 
redeemed,  and  from  the  do  lees  sudden  change  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  which  must 
follow  from  taking  off  at  one  and  the  same  moment  taxes  to  an  extent  probably  then 
much  exceeding  thirty  millions.  The  fate  of  merchant«,  mannfactorers,  mechanics,  aod 
every  description  of  dealers,  in  such  an  event,  must  be  contemplated  by  every  thinking  man 
with  alarm.  And  this  applies  to  my  observaticm  respecting  a  national  bankruptcy ;  for 
should  the  national  debt  be  discharged,  and  such  a  weight  of  taxation  taken  off  at  once, 
all  the  goods  remaining  on  hand  wtmld  be,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  value  to  Uie 
holders,  because,  having  been  purchased  or  manufactured  while  such  taxation  prevailed, 
they  must  be  undersold  by  all  those  who  might  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  g^ods  after 
suoh  taxation  had  ceased.  These  objections  were  foreseen,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
acknowledged,  at  the  time  when  the  act  of  1802  was  passed ;  and  it  was  then  answered 
that  whemver  the  danger  approached,  it  might  be  obviated  by  sabiequeiit  arraagemMala." 
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Mr.  Eieardo  here  remarks : — **  A  great  many  of  theee  objectiont  appear  to  lu  chimerioal ; 
but,  if  well  founded,  we  agree  with  the  Utter  part  of  the  extract — '  whenever  the  danger 
approached,  it  might  he  obviated  by  tubeequent  arrangementt.* .  It  was  not  neoeseary 
to  ieteis'ate  in  1807*  or  in  1813,  for  a  danger  which  could  not  happen  till  between  1834 
and  1841.  It  was  not  necessary  to  pruyido  against  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  a 
plethora  of  wealth  at  a  remote  period,  when  our  real  difficulty  was  how  to  supply  our 
immediate  and  pressing  want<>." — Works  of  David  Ricardo,  page  532. 

The  Associatiun,  like  Mr.  Uicardo,  dues  uot  think  it  necessary  to  cotitrurert  the  prophecy 
of  the  disasters  which  were  to  follow  the  sudden  payment  of  the  national  deht.  They 
refer  to  this  passage  of  financial  history  only  to  bhow,  that  Pitt,  in  1786  and  1792; 
Addington,  in  1802;  Lansdowne,  in  1807;  and  Vansittart,  in  1813 — that  Whigs, 
Tories,  or  hybrids,  all  legislated  for  war,  and  contracted  the  overwhelming  debt  to 
Ctrry  on  the  war,  under  an  error  which,  were  a  tradesman  to  commit  before  bis  bank- 
ruptcy, would  aHj>iurn  his  certificate  sine  die;  which,  were  a  schoolboy  to  commit, 
would  in  those  days  have  earned  for  him  the  birch  rod,  and  would  still  subject  him  to 
the  fool's  cap — namely,  in  making  out  an  account,  to  subtract  a  part  of  the  principal, 
and,  adding  it  to  the  remainder,  call  it  compound  interest. 

Aad  yet  those  statesmen  an*:  their  parties  lived,  and  still  live,  in  the  dread  of  allowing 
any  order  of  men  but  their  own  to  have  a  hand  iu  the  national  government,  lest  ignorance 
should  lead  to  erroneous  legislation ! 


The  Association  has  traced  the  taxes,  the  debt,  and  financial  policy,  np  to  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1815  ;  at  which  period  the  debt  stood  thus Principal,  £l,12l,407»936 ; 
interest,  £43,984.579.  Mr.  Porter,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  referring  to  that 
period,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous  taxation,  and  the  incurrence  of  that  enormous 
debt,  writes : — 

**  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  prevent  the  inquiry  arising  in  the  mind — ^What  mnit 
have  been  the  condition  of  England  at  this  time  if  the  wars  which  caused  this  laviah,  this 
unexampled  expenditure,  could  have  been  avoided?  A  small  part  only  of  that  expen- 
diture would  havo  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  national  burdens  as  they  stood  in 
1793 ;  we  should  then  afsuredly  have  heard  nothing  of  the  restrictions  upon  various 
branches  of. trade  for  which  those  burdens  were  so  long  made  the  groundless  pretext,  and 
an  amount  of  prosperity  would  have  been  experienced  that  must  have  had  the  happiest 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  physic tl  condition  of  England  first,  and,  through  England, 
upon  the  wtinle  European  iamily.*' — Progress  of  tlu  Nation,  p.  602. 

Of  the  periol  from  1615  to  18i0.  M  .  Wale  writes  : — *'The  period  from  the  peace  to 
the  Eiii^'ii  dvaih  was  one  of  li>cal  difficulty,  and  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  be 
relieved  of  their  most  irksome  burdens,  combint'd  with  the  sta^i^nniion  of  trade,  made  it 
impossible  for  ministers  to  act  on  a  general  system  uf  finance.  The  course  contemplated 
by  Q  iveriiroent  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  to  keep  an  i  fficient  sinking  fund,  and  to  con- 
tinue diirin*r  several  ycais  the  |.>r<<perty-iuz  on  the  reduceil  scale  of  fivH  per  cent.  This 
pUn  fell  to  the  groumt  i-n  the  njec  ion  of  that  tax  by  the  House  of  Comm  ms,  March 
19th,  1816,  a  rej  'Ction  altogether  unexpected  by  ministers,  who  were  so  chagrined  at  the 
eagerness  of  the  rich  to  throw  off  their  share  of  the  war  taxes,  that  thfy  yoluntarily, 
and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  poor,  gave  up  the  war  duty  on  malt.  Thus  the  public 
wa4  at  once  relieved  to  the  amount  of  about  seventeen  millions  per  annum. 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  system  forced  on  Government,  no  progress  was  made  in  tho 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  of  the  kingdom  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  peace.  On 
the  contrary,  it  greatly  increased,  and  in  January,  18l9,  the  annual  interest  of  the  debt 
exceeded  by  £5,202  771  the  interest  in  1815.  To  continue  augmenting  the  debt  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  could  only  have  one  ineyitable  issue.  But  the  general  eairernesa 
tor  relief  left  no  alternative  to  Government.  In  1819,  however,  they  made  an  effort  to 
bring  the  income  nearer  to  the  expenditure.  In  that  year,  having  called  on  Parliament 
to  give  efficiency  to  the  sinking  fund,  they  succeeded  in  a  measure  little  expected  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions.  These 
were  imposed  chiefly  on  malt,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  were  paid  with  reluctance  during 
the  next  two  years  of  doubt  and  embarrassment.    It  was  not  till  the  following  reign  that 
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financial  proflp«ct8  brightened,  and  this  was  brought  abont  by  the  restoration  of  tran- 
qnUlity  among  the  working  classes,  the  redaction  of  the  fire  per  cents.,  and  a  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  the  half-pay  and  pension  list  to  the  next  generation." — Chronoloffieal 
HUtory, 

The  fiscal  operations  are  thus  related,  in  outline,  daring  the  reign  of  George  IV.  from 
1820  to  1830. 

The  present  reign  was  fertile  in  expedients,  often  more  ingenious  than  solid,  for 
bettering  the  national  fiDances.  Little  can  be  gained  by  mere  dexterity  in  finance ;  all 
attempts  at  legerdemain  are  futile ;  and  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  can  only  become 
rich  either  by  an  increase  of  income  or  reduction  of  expenditure.  The  most  novel  scheme 
of  the  period,  the  conyersion  in  1822  of  the  military  and  naval  half-pay  and  pensions, 
and  ciril  superannuations,  into  a  fixed  annuity  for  forty-fiTe  years,  was  perfectly  illusive, 
as  to  absolute  gain  to  the  nation.  It  was  nothing  more  than  the  continuance  under  a 
new  form  of  the  old  system  of  loans,  of  anticipating  distant  resoWces,  and  throwing  the 
burden  of  the  present  on  the  next  generation.  The  reduction  of  the  navy  five  per  cents, 
to  four,  and,  two  years  after,  the  reduction  of  the  four  per  cents,  to  three-and-a-half, 
effected  a  material  saving  to  the  pablie  at  the  expense  of  the  holders  of  this  description 
of  stock.  Important  sarings  were  also  made  by  the  abolition  of  ofiSces,  and  the  redaction 
of  establishments.  From  the  termination  of  the  war  up  to  1823,  the  taxes  repealed 
amounted  to  £25,456,202,  and  the  new  taxes  imposed  to  £3,200,000.  In  1824  taxes 
were  repealed  to  the  amount  of  £1,727,000 ;  and  in  1825  to  the  amount  of  £3,146,000. 
This  large  remission  of  taxes  was,  however,  more  nominal  than  real,  owing  to  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  money ;  and,  as  a  source  of  relief  to  the  community,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  general  fall  in  prices,  wa^es,  rent,  and  profits." — Ibid, 

The  leading  characteristic  in  the  financial  policy  of  that  period  was  the  nominal  re- 
duction of  burdens,  by  reducing  the  taxes  of  the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  futnre. 
Nor  were  the  taxes  much  rednc<hl  in  relation  to  any  former  time  of  peace.  Here  m 
the  receipts  of  revenue  and  loans : — 

YEAR 

1816.  Taxes  £62,636.711 

Loans   18,890,771 

1817.  Taxes   52,872.408 

Loans   17,325,061 

1818.  Taxes   63,959.218 

Loans   83,S80,80b 

1819.  Taxes   63,291,608 

Loans   23,266,859 

1820.  Taxes   65,058,693 

Loans   28.127.480 

1821.  Taxes   69.791,078 

Loans   18,030,784 

1822.  Taxes   59,219,601 

Loans     15.763,217 

1828.  Taxes   67.872,430 

Loans   6,925,000 

The  Irish  revenue  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  It  varied  from  three  millicms  in 
1800  to  between  four  and  five  millions  in  different  years,  and  was  amalgamated  with  that 
of  Britain  after  1820. 

Mr.  Porter,  writing  of  this  period  (1815-30),  and  of  its  financial  changes  (change- 
ringing  is  the  fit  term),  joins  with  others  in  condemning  the  ignorance  of  the  ministers  of 
finance,  also  their  obstinacy ;  for  he  shows  that,  after  their  errors  had  been  exposed  and 
proved,  they  continued  for  years  to  dissipate  the  public  money  rather  than  oonfesa  their 
error.  It  was  not  until  1828,  when  Mr.  Qoulbum  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the  blundering  calculations  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  1808  relative  to  terminable  annuities,  though  the  errors  had  been  pointed  ont 
frequently.  Nor  was  it  until  that  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  into  office  that  the 
sinking  fund  was  legislatively  discovered  and  admitted  to  be  a  delusion;  Mr.  Goulbum. 
being  the  first  finance  minister  to  admit  that  such  a  fund  could  not  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest,  and  that  therefore  the  fund  was  powerless  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  parentheticaMy,  that  public  opinion  has  done  far  less  thsn 
justice  to  Mr.  Goulbum.  The  other  financial  reforms  of  1828-29-80,  when  he  held  office 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  (besides  the  extinction  of  the  sinking  fund  delnsioo) 
^nuine  reductions  of  expenditure,  so  far  as  they  went ;  so  far,  indeed,  as  he  was  by  hii 
imperious  chief  permitted  to  go.   Subsequently  we  have  seen  him  preferred  to  the 


1824.  Taxes  £69,888,111 

Loans   9.798,100 

1826.  Taxes   67.640,509 

Loans   4,507,500 

1826.  Taxes   66,186,869 

Loans   12,284,860 

1827.  Taxes   66,265.408 

Loans   7.926,788 

1828.  Taxes   66,787,176 

Loans   8,082,600 

1829.  Taxes   66.288,219 

Loans   8,689,068 

1830.  Taxes   64,828,598 

Loans   2,776,215 
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ministry  of  the  Ezohe|quer  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  though  acting  subordinately  in  the 
financiid  legislation  initiated  hy  the  latter,  it  is  generally  understood  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  pritate  opinions  of  the  two  ministers,  that  Mr.  Goulburn  was  far  in 
adyance  of  his  Premier,  and  (apart  from  the  Toryism  of  his  general  politics^  is  in  advance 
of  any  other  financier  now  living,  who  has  at  any  time  held  office,  so  far  as  regards 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  perceired  that  all  financial 
legislation  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  the  extinction  of  indirect  taxes,  the  complete 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  simplification  of  the  revenue  accounts.  But  be  his 
opinions  of  the  future  what  they  may,  he  has  been  associated  with  financial  reforms  of  a 
genuine  kind  more  than  any  other  statesman.  It  is  to  him  the  nation  owes,  legislatively, 
Its  relief  from  the  most  mischievous  of  its  fiscal  blunders — the  sinking  fund.  Mr.  Porter 
shows  that,  apart  from  its  infiuence  on  the  debt  (leading  to  the  wildest  extravagance 
through  the  semblance  of  an  easy  and  rapid  repayment],  tne  fund  itself  was  maintained, 
from  1793,  to  the  abandonment  of  payments  made  to  it  out  of  current  revenue  in  1829, 
at  a  cost  of  about  forty-six  millions. 

In  connection  with  this,  Mr.  Porter  also  shows  that  while  the  loans  were  contracted  at 
a  wasteful  rate  of  discount  {£57  iTs.  6d.  from  1793  to  1802,  and  £61  17s.  6d.  from 
1802  to  1815,  being  the  actual  money  received  for  each  £100  of  stock,  or  debt  created), 
in  order  that  the  low  interest  of  three  per  cent,  only  might  be  paid  by  the  generations 
then  living,  the  financiers  of  that  period  and  of  the  next  ten  years  adopted  another 
blunder,  which  carried  them,  and  wasted  the  revenue,  in  a  direction  entirely  opposite. 
They  began  to  convert  perpetual  loans  into  terminable  annuities,  paying  annually  for  a 
limited  period,  on  lives  and  years,  sums  greatly  more  than  the  anniuil  value  of  the 
principal  to  be  discharged.  It  was  truly  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends ;  for  having 
borrowed  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms,  they  were  paying  off  debt  on  the  most 
wasteful  conditions.  Bankers  and  money-dealers  discovered  the  mistake  readily  enough, 
and  purchased  those  annuities  at  a  premium  to  the  annuitants.  Mr.  Porter  says  of  the 
two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  national  debt — namely,  the  method  of  reducing  it  to  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  to  relieve  the  tax-payers  of  a  living  generation  at  the  expense  of 
posterity,  and  that  of  increasing  the  interest  in  the  shape  of  annuities  to  put  the  burden 
on  the  living,  and  relieve  posterity,  that — 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  those  two  modes  of  proceeding  is  preferable. 
Under  different  circumstances,  either  of  them  might  be  wise  or  prudent ;  but  it  is  quite 
impoflsible  that  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  under  the  same  circumstancei,  both 
could  be  either  wise  or  prudent ;  and  the  Minister  and  Legislature  by  whom  the  plans 
were  proposed  and  sanctioned  must  be  allowed  to  have  stultified  themselves  by  the  opera- 
tions. Of  the  two  courses,  that  is  assuredly  the  most  generous  under  which  the  parties 
by  whom  it  is  adopted  subject  themselves  to  additional  burdens  in  order  to  lighten  the 
load  for  their  successors ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  debt  was  contracted  to  adopt  every  means  fairly  within 
their  power  for  its  extinction.** 

"  It  ii  singular  that,  with  so  much  experience  and  so  much  of  scientific  acquirement 
that  might  have  been  brought  to  the  correct  elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  tables  first 
adopted  for  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities  were  incorrect  to  a  degree  which  entailed 
a  heavy  loss  upon  the  public.  The  system  was  established  in  1808,  and  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operation  annuities  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  £58,506  10s.  per  annum. 
Of  that  amount  there  continued  payable  £23,251  per  annum  at  the  beginning  of  1827, 
when,  to  adopt  the  calculation  of  the  actuary  of  the  national  debt,  as  given  in  a  report  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  public  had  already  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than 
£10,000  by  the  transactions,  besides  having  the  above  annual  sum  of  £23,251  still  to  pay 
for  an  indefinite  term.  In  this  report  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  he  said  that  the  loss  to  the  public 
through  miscalculation  in  these  tables  was  then  (April,  1827)  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
£8,000  per  week,  and  during  the  three  preceding  months  had  exceeded  £95,000.  The 
discovery  of  this  blunder  had  been  made  and  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  financial 
minister  fVansittart)  as  early  as  1819,  but  no  active  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  it  until 
1828,  and  even  then  the  rates  at  which  annuities  were  granted  upon  the  lives  of  aged 
persons  were,  after  a  time,  found  to  be  so  unduly  profitable  to  the  purchasers,  that  the 
Government  was  again  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to  limit  the  ages  upon  which  life  annuities 
could  be  obtained.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  similar  series  of  blunders  could  have 
been  committed  by  any  private  person  or  association  of  indiriduali,  whose  vigilance  would 
have  been  sufficiently  preservea  by  their  private  interest;  and  it  is  disgraceful  that  ti^o 
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Government,  wbicb  conld  at  all  times  command  the  assistance  of  the  most  accomplished 
actuaries,  should  have  fallen  into  them.  It  is  jet  more  disgraceful  that,  after  the  enl 
had  Wn  discovered  and  pressed  npon  its  notice,  so  many  years  were  snffervd  lo  elspe 
before  any  step  was  tiken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  waste  of  public  money.*' — Progreu  of 
the  Nation,  p.  488. 

Mr.  Porter  follows  this  by  the  remark  that**  It  would  require  a  voluroinons  account  to 
explain  all  the  financial  operations  of  the  GovemTient  duriii}^  the  period  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  statements.*'  It  is,  therefoie,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  papeia  of  the 
Financial  Association  to  give  a  connected  nnrralive  of  all  the  financial  ohanires  which 
occurred  between  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  and  the  reform  of  the  tariff  in  1842  and 
1846.  The  Bank  Bestriction  Act  of  1797,  the  bullion  controversy  of  1810-12,  and 
return  to  cash  paymrnts  in  1819,  have  been  passed  over,  not  that  they  wete  inconse- 
quential in  financial  effects,  but  that  they  involve  other  qnestions  than  taxation,  which 
the  Association  prefers  to  leave  to  the  societies  formed  for  their  discussion.  Tet,  though 
every  fiscal  circumstance  cannot  be  related,  it  will  notice  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  national  finances  from  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1830  down  to  tlie  clow 
of  1850,  in  one  other  section. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  WHIGS  IN  1830  TO  THEIB  LOSS  OP 
OFFICE  IN  1841.— FINANCIAL  SCHEME  OF  SIB  ROBERT  PEEL,  1842. 

The  new  Parliament,  elected  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  met  November  2, 
1830.  The  demand  for  an  extensive  measnre  of  parliamentary  and  financial  reform 
had  become  aniversal ;  the  royal  speech  made  no  allusion  to  either.  In  the  debate 
on  the  address,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister,  boldly  avowed  that  no 
reform  was  required,  and  all  attempts  thereat  would  be  resisted.  An  hiatorian, 
writing  of  the  year  1830,  cites  certain  reasons  why  some  measnre  of  parliamentary 
reform  had  not  been  carried  long  before.  It  is  not  improbable  but  some  anoh 
circumstance  may,  once  more,  give  the  Government  an  excuse  for  not  effeoting  real 
reforms. 

*'  No  problem  in  Euclid,**  be  says,  **  had  been  better  demonstrated  that  the 
iniquities  of  Parliamentary  elections  and  representation.  They  had  ceased  to  be 
reasoned  upon,  and  their  defence  had  become  a  mere  thesis  for  wits  and  rheioriofans 
to  display  their  iogenious  sophistry.  Just  half  a  century  had  elapsed  stnee  refonn 
was  on  the  point  of  being  achieved  by  a  national  movement,  arrested  only  by  the 
*'  no  Popery  **  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Ii  was  again  postponed  till  the  tempest 
of  the  French  revolution  bad  swept  by,  &cy—ChT<mohgieal  History, 

On  the  12th  November,  1830,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
submitted  the  new  civil  list  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Henry  Pamel],  eom- 
plainiug  of  its  want  of  economy  and  the  confusion  of  its  details,  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  This  was  moved  for  and  debated 
on  the  15th,  and  was  carried  against  ministers  by  238  to  204,  npon  which  thej 
resigned.  The  Whigs,  with  Earl  Grey  at  their  head,  took  office,  pledged  to  reform, 
retrenchment,  and  peace. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  his  recent  election  for  Yorkshire,  had  given  a  good  reason  why 
there  should  be  peace.  Referring  to  the  revolntions  of  that  year  in  France  and 
Belginm,  be  said,  **  England  is  bound  to  keep  the  peace;  she  is  bound  in  eight 
hundred  millions  not  to  break  it.'*  As  to  retrenchment,  the  public  lost  sight  of  it 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  contests  lor 
Parliamentary  reform  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  not  until  the  vote  ol 
twenty  millions  was  proposed  as  a  compensation  to  the  West  India  planters,  in 
1838,  that  public  attention  was  re-awakened  to  questions  of  finance.  It  is  tme 
there  had  been  some  lopping  of  salaries  and  pensions  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
former  ministry  had  gone,  but  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  Mr.  Goulbum  had 
contemplated  an  extensive  change  in  the  system  of  finance,  for  which  purpose  he 
S'ivised  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  which  included  Dr.  Bowring  (an  emi- 
nent financier,  radically  opposed  to  Mr.  Goulburn  in  politics),  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  French,  Dutch,  and  other  continental  systems  of  publio  aeoonntant- 
ship.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  hearing  that  his  Chaneellor  of  the  Ezefaeqnsr 
had  selected  Dr.  Bowring  for  that  purpose,  peremptorily  ordered  that  he  be  exdnded 
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from  tbe  eommission,  which  aooordingly  was  done,  after  the  learned  gentleman 
had  actually  parted  with  tbe  WeHminsUr  Review^  and  given  np  all  other 
employmentfl,  in  order  to  act  npon  it. — Somerville's  Biographic  History  of  Free 
Trade  and  the  Pioneers  of  Commerce  and  Civilization, 

Lord  Altborp,  the  Whig  Aucoessor  of  Mr.  Gonlbom  at  the  Ezeheqner,  wan  not 
prepared  with  any  measure  of  fioancial  reform  when  tbe  time  came  (pession  of  1834) 
thai  the  country  gave  symptoms  of  impa'ience.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  whose 
good  nature  served  tbe  Government  well  in  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  was  ministerial  leader;  but  he  was  one  of  thope  unfit  men 
to  conceive,  propound,  and  carry  any  great  financial  plan  differing  from  that  in 
existence.  Harriet  Martinean  gives  an  account  of  Lord  Althorp's  troubles  at  the 
Exchequer-office  in  1833  and  1834  as  follows : — 

"  In  answer  to  the  universal  complaints  of  the  injury  and  inconvenience  of  our  methods 
of  taxation,  by  whicli  industry  was  fettered,  food  made  dear,  knowledge  taxed,  incomes 
rendered  uncertain,  and  tempers  tried  past  endurance,  the  Oovemment  thought  it  enou^ 
to  say  that  these  things  could  not  be  remedied  withbnt  making  '  an  extensive  change  m 
the  whole  financial  system.'  Bat  this  extensive  change  in  the  financial  system  of  the 
country  was  one  of  the  promises  of  the  reform  ministry— one  of  the  labours  to  which  a 
reformed  Parliament  was  pledged.  It  was  told  in  the  House  how  astonished  an  eminent 
foreigner,  M.  Simond,  was  at  seeing  an  exciseman  in  a  glass-house,  quietly  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  how  earnestly  M.  Simond  inquired  whether 
the  spirit  of  the  English  people  could  really  patiently  endure  such  an  intrusion.  It  was 
asked  why  the  English  people  should  endure  such  a  method  of  taxation--why  there  should 
not  be  a  complete  revision  and  reform  of  our  financial  system— why  there  had  not  been 
already  such  a  reform— why  a  year  had  been  lost?  The  discussion  of  the  matter,  the 
pressing  of  these  questions  in  the  House,  and  through  the  newspapers  in  the  country, 
became  very  urgent  during  the  session  of  1833 ;  and  Lord  Althorp  had  nothing  as  yet  to 
reply,  but  that  he  would  take  off  a  little  here,  and  lay  on  a  little  there,  and  that  to  do  more 
would  be  '  to  make  an  extensive  change  in  the  whole  financial  system.'  Certain  classes  of 
taxpayers,  therefore,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  a  prodigious  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  house  and  window  taxes. 

"  These  two  taxes  were  always  mentioned  together  by  those  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
but  many  thought,  and  among  them  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  while  the  window- 
tax  was  one  of  the  worst  on  the  list,  the  house-duty  was  one  of  the  best.  The  window-tax  is 
a  duty  upon  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  health ;  the  house-duty  had  the  merits  of  being  a  direct 
tax,  and  of  falling  on  a  class  particularly  well  able  to  pay  it— that  of  proprietors  of  houses. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  nowever,  that  the  tenants  of  London  honses,  a  numerous  class 
of  shopkeepers,  and  others  occupying  large  premises,  paid  the  tax  during  occupancy,  the 
amount  being  allowed  for  in  their  rent.  By  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  tax  wey  would  pocket 
its  amount  daring  the  remainder  of  their  lease ;  and  the  event  proved  that  this  was  motive 
enough  for  a  noisy  agitation.  It  never  was  general  in  the  country ;  it  did  not  spread  beyond 
London  and  two  or  three  of  the  large  towns ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  the  energy  of  Lord 
Althorp.  Associations  were  formed  to  resist  the  payment  of  these  taxes ;  no  purchasers 
came  forward  for  goods  seized  for  arrears  of  those  datles.  When  the  levy  was  made  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  out  not  only  a  large  force  of  police,  bat  of  soldiery ;  and  these  were  got 
rid  of  by  tevrifled  lodgers  or  friends  of  the  recusants  handing  the  money  out  of  upper 
windows.  Long  and  noisy  processions  of  London  tenants — chiefly  shopkeepers  of  the  West- 
end— came  to  besiege  the  Treasury  chambers;  and  for  some  hours  it  was  difficult  for  horse 
or  foot  passengers  to  make  their  way  between  Parliament-street  and  Charing-cross.  Lord 
Althorp  was  earnestly  assured  by  those  who  understood  the  parties  (and  he  declared  that 
he  believed  it  himself)  that  the  outcry  was  only  tentative,  and  the  discontent  partial  and 
selfish ;  yet  he  gave  way,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  *  What  taxes  would  you  reauce,  if  you 
were  in  my  place  ?'  he  asked  an  adviser.  '  Certainly  not  the  house-duty— that  is  nearly  the 
best  tax  we  nave,'  was  the  reply.  •  It  is,*  he  said ;  *  ft  is  a  good  tax ;  yet  you  would  yield  if 
vou  had  been  in  Whitehall  yesterday,  and  had  heard  the  clamour  that  I  had  to  hear.'  *  It 
Is  only  the  West-end  shopkeepers,  who  want  to  pocket  a  bonns.'  *  I  know  it ;  bat  what  can  I 
do  ?'  This  was  early  in  1834 ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  preceding  May  that  the  Chancellor  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  continaance  of  the  house  and  window  taxes  by  a 
majori^  of  273  to  124.  On  the  2l8t  of  the  next  February  he  incurred  the  banter  of  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  by  his  change  of  tone  on  this  question.  He  was  rather  disposed  to  remit  the 
house-tax,  though  he  believed  it  was  not  the  best  he  could  remit.  He  could  have  put  down 
the  resistance  to  the  tax ;  yet  the  resistance  was  partly  the  reason  of  his  giving  up  the  point. 
He  would  leave  the  matter  open  for  a  certain  period,  so  that  each  member  might  present 
his  plan  to  the  House ;  and  if  any  honoarable  gentleman  should  succeed  in  inducing  the 
House  to  prefer  any  other  tax  for  remission,  he  would  not  propose  to  repeal  the  house-tax. 
This  was  a  direct  invitation  to  clamour  against  every  tax  on  the  list.  '  The  noble  lord,*  said 
Sir  Bobert  Peel. '  was  the  last  person  to  ooject  to  this  gentle  violence.  There  never  was  so 
dear  an  invitation  to  be  ravished.  He  would  for  six  months  give  a  dear  stage  and  no  favour 
to  all  those  who  were  anxious  to  make  him  change  his  coarse.'  After  this  it  was  no  matter 
of  wonder  tiiat  the  house-tax  figured  at  the  head  of  the  reductions  proposed  when  the  budget 
was  brought  forward  in  the  next  July.  *The  first,  and  by  muon  the  largest,'  said  Lord 
Althorp,  'was  that  reduction  he  had  already  proposed  of  the  honse-tax,  amounting  to 
jri,aoo,000.'  The  window-tax  was  at  the  time  ftUghtly  reduced,  at  a  cost  of  £35,000,  the  relief 
being  given  to  small  farm-houses."— ir<«tory  of  England  during  th§  Peaett  vol.  ii,  p.  I47« 

{To  be  eontinued.) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  aoth  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

zst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  riffid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
puDlic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  tne  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expoisively 
collect^  duties  upon  commodities. 

5rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  op  Membership. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  ;  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  L ; 
her  Majesty^s  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  IL  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI,  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  Vin.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XL  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII..  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXIL,  Evils  of  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVIL,  XXVIII.,  Historical  Review  of  the 
Fiscal  System. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rkform  Association, 

18,  Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool,  June,  1884. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  18,  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  had  hj  order 
from  all  Booksellers. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 


PROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  WHIGS  IN  1830  TO  THEIR  LOSS  OF 
OFFICE  IN  1841.— FINANCIAL  SCHEME  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  1842. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoine  that  this  distinguished  writer  prefers  direct  to 
indirect  taxation.  There  is  something  like  a  sneer  at  "  noisy  agitations  "  for  a  repeal  of 
taxes  ;  but  this  is  directed  against  partial  or  selfish  agitations,  which  the  Association  also 
disapprores  of,  because  the  representatives  of  each  particular  interest  going  to  the  Ex- 
chequer-chamber to  get  their  own  peculiar  tax  abolished  effects  no  good,  but  much  harm. 
They  cannot  all  be  satisfied,  unless  the  Chancellor  reverts  to  some  other  source  of  revenue ; 
none  of  them  are  prepared  to  assist  him  in  that  direction ;  all  they  look  to  is  to  have 
their  own  peculiar  tax  repealed.  It  is  to  provide  a  substitute,  and  to  inform  and  educate 
the  public  mind  to  understand  it,  that  this  Association  has  devoted  its  three  years'  labour, 
namely — to  substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  that  all  interests  may  be  relieved  from 
customs  and  excise  duties,  hindrances,  and  oppressions. 

Although  no  great  financial  reforms  were  effected  by  the  Whigs  during  their  tenure  of 
office,  from  1830  to  1841,  there  were  some  beneficial  modifications  effected  in  the  customs 
tariff.  There  was,  also,  the  great  post-office  reform.  The  country  owes  most  of  the 
improvements  in  the  tariff  during  that  period  to  Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson,  who  was  then  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  That  far  greater  changes  for  the  public  good  were  not  effected  was 
the  fault  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  luke>warmness  of  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Thomson's  own  sentiments  are  now  on  record,  and  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  bnefiy 
quoted.  Being  appointed  Grovernor-General  of  Canada  in  1839,  he  engaged  himself  upon 
a  private  journal  during  the  Atlantic  passage.  Under  date  of  21st  September,  1839,  he 
wrote : — 

*'  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  within  the  last  few  days  of  my  position ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  I  have  done  right,  both  on  public  and  personal  grounds.  I  ha?e  a  better 
chance  of  settling  things  in  Canada  than  any  one  they  could  have  found  to  go ;  and  if  I 
had  not  taken  the  appointment,  and  as  I  could  not  well  have  got  out  of  the  Government, 
I  should  have  shared  in  the  disgrace  \iext  session."  This  remark  might  originate  in 
bis  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  intended  fiscial  reforms.  He  had  been 
offered  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  referring  to  it,  said—"  At  the  Exchequer, 
all  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  get  through  some  bad  ta^.  There  is  no  chance  of  carrying 
the  House  with  one  for  any  great  commercial  reforms  in  timber,  com,  sugar,  Sec. ;  party 
and  private  interests  will  prevent  it.  If  Peel  were  in  he  might  do  this,  as  he  could  muzzle 
or  keep  away  his  Tory  alhes,  and  we  should  support  him.  If  he  got  in,  and  had  courage, 
what  a  field  for  him !  but  he  has  not.'* — Memoir  of  Poulett  Thomson  in  Somerville*t 
Biographic  History.  The  writer  ef  the  work  just  quoted  adds — This  is  now  a  remark- 
able passage.  Mr.  Thomson  had  no  apparent  reason,  from  anything  known  of  Peel  in 
1839,  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  courage  to  do  as  he  suggested,  cut  Sir  Robert  Peel 
got  in,  performed  those  very  acts  of  reform— the  Whin  and  Free  Traders  assisting  to 
defu  his  '  Tory  allies,'  for  *  muzzle  or  keep  them  away  he  could  not.'' 

The  Import  Duties  Committee  of  1840  brought  out  evidence  which  emboldened  the 
Whig  Ministry  to  attempt  some  fiscal  reforms  in  1841.  The  memoir  just  quoted  affords 
some  curious  information.   It  says : — 

That  delay  (the  delay  in  bringing  forward  measures  of  commercial  reform,)  may  be 
justly  imputed  to  the  parties  most  directly  interested— the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes — who  so  long  slumbered  over  the  question  of  reform,  and  could  not  be  roused  from 
their  torpor  by  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Thomson  himself,  and  other  far-sighted  members 
of  those  classes,  until  the  crisis  which  he  and  they  anticipated  had  actually  arrived,  when 
the  diminished  demand  of  foreign  nations — prevented  bv  the  corn-law  from  becoming  our 
customers — had  brought  on  an  amount  of  pressure  and  distress  threatening  the  decay  and 
destitution  of  large  portions  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  indust^.   So  lon^  as 
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tkis  torpor  existed— «>  long  as  the  public  appeared  carelees  of  the  matter — Mr.  Thonion 
could  not  but  ^eld  to  the  argnment  of  hia  oolleaguee,  which  was  based  on  the  indispatable 
fact  that  to  bring  it  forward  was  to  break  up  the  Government.'* 

Those  questions  having  at  last  been  mooted  bj  the  Whigs  in  1841,  the  memoir  con- 
tinues : — 

**  The  (Government  was  driven  from  office,  and  Sir  Ro'bert  Peel  and  his  party,  as 
Protectionists,  admitted  to  oflBce  instead.  The  intense  interest  felt  by  Mr.  Thomson,  CTen 
while  absent  and  engaged  in  other  abeorbing  occupations,  in  the  struggle  making  on  fiscal 
questions  at  home,  is  evinced  by  passages  in  his  private  letters  from  Canada — ^remarkable 
for  the  sagacity  with  which  he  anticipated  all  that  has  since  occurred.  To  Lord  John 
Russell  he  wrote,  2l8t  March,  1841— 'Tour  finance  is  what  I  look  to  now  with  most 
anxiety ;  I  have  told  Baring  that  I  do  not  think  yon  will  make  anything  by  trying  to 
patch/  (Baring  was  the  Chancellor  who  held  the  oflBce  which  he,  afraid  that  he  oonld 
only  patch,  and  not  reform  largely  and  well,  had  declined.}  *  He  may  either  go  to  work 
in  downright  earnest  with  commercial  reform  in  sugar  duties,  timber  duties,  com  duties, 
and  thus  get  a  large  revenue  by  throwing  over,  if  he  can^  landlords,  merchants,  West 
Indians,  and  Buxton  &  Co. ;  or  he  may  come  to  a  property  tax.  In  the  first  case,  nothing 
but  a  general  and  decided  attack  upon  all  these  different  monopolies — a  sort  of  commercial 
reform  bill — will  give  him  a  chance  of  success.  In  the  second,  the  impossibility  of  doing 
this  must  be  his  plea  for  taking  that  course.  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  uttle  pet^  ihiftinf 
of  duties  on  one  article  or  another  will  give  you  anything  like  the  revenue  you  want,  and 
yet  the  attempt  will  probably  be  more  troublesome  than  the  greater  measure.' " 

In  1837-38-39-40  there  had  been  a  growing  deficiency  in  the  Excheoner,  ariaing  in 
part  from  increasing  expenditure,  partlj  from  decav  of  trade  under  bad  harvests,  and 
partly  (indeed  chiefiy)  from  the  restrictions  on  trade  and  the  heavy  taxes.  New  debts 
were  contracted,  first  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  then  by  these  being  funded  and 
added  to  the  national  debt. 

In  1840  an  act  was  passed  granting  additional  duties  on  customs,  excise,  uid  aosewed 
taxes ;  the  additions  being  5  per  cent,  on  customs,  except  on  spirits,  grain,  or  flour 
imported;  on  excise,  6  per  cent.,  except  on  horses  let  for  hire;  and  10  per  cent,  on 
assessed  taxes,  except  certain  classes  of  windows  and  carriages.  On  spirits  the  addition 
was  4d.  per  gallon,  with  some  exceptions. 

This  scheme  brought  no  additionid  revenue.  But  a  profound  truth  was  put  to  the 
proof,  namel)r,  thai  taxation  has  a  Umit  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  imposed,  at  which  it 
will  summarily  arrest  consumption.  But  this  was  still  further  proved  by  its  inTersa 
operation,  when,  two  years  afterwards.  Sir  Robert  Peel  reduced  the  tariff. 

The  Whigs,  as  a  last  resort,  yielded  to  the  demand  for  financial  and  commercial  reform 
in  1841,  by  proposing  alterations  in  the  duties  on  com,  sugar,  and  timber;  but  they 
were  not  heartily  accepted  by  the  public  as  sufficient.  A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry  was  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  carried  in  a  very  full  house  by  a 
majority  of  one.  As  the  financial  project  of  the  Whigs  included  a  further  incurrence  of 
debt  to  meet  current  expenditure,  there  was  but  littie  regret  in  the  country  when  their 
difficulties  turned  them  out  of  office.  It  was  known  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  with  his 
party  succeeded  them,  must  propose  some  comprehensive  measure  of  change,  or  sink  like 
them  into  contempt.  From  nis  accession  to  office  in  autumn,  1841,  until  the  seasion  of 
1842,  he  kept  his  plans  a  profound  secret  At  last  he  brought  forward  his  scheme  of 
finance,  which  has  been  thus  sketched  by  Harriet  Martineau  :— 

"  The  scheme  was  this.  Here  was  a  large  deficien<^  to  be  met,  and  such  a  surplus  to 
be  provided  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  deficiency.  It  was  too  great  a  need  to 
be  met  by  a  tax  on  a  commodity  here,  and  a  commodity  there,  at  a  time  when  too  many 
commodities  were  going  out  of  use  through  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  appeal  must 
be  made  directly  to  property ;  and  the  first  proposition  was  of  an  income-tax  not  to  exceed 
sevenpence  in  the  pound,  or  nearly  three  per  cent.,  for  a  limited  period.  Such  a  tax, 
besides  filling  up  the  deficit,  would  vield  a  surplus  that  would  iustiry  a  vast  reduction  of 
commercial  taxation ;  and  the  conndent  expectation  of  the  Minister  was  that  so  much 
relief  would  be  felt  from  these  reductions,  from  the  improvement  in  trade  and  in  comfort 
that  must  follow,  that  the  payment  of  the  income-tax  would  be  rendered  very  easy.  He 
believed  that,  when  almost  me  whole  mass  of  commercial  duties  was  removed,  tne  difference 
to  individuals  from  the  relief  would  be  worth  fully  the  £2  18s.  4d.  in  every  £100  of  their 
incomes  that  the  income-tax  would  take  from  them.  From  this  tax  all  incomea  below 
£160  were  to  be  exempted.  This  was  very  well.  But  it  was  not  so  well  that  income 
from  all  sources  was  to  be  treated  alike   that  the  receiver  of  a  temporary  annuity  of  £200 
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from  tliA  fmnda,  for  imtuiM,  tliould  pty  £6*16f.  8d.  out  of  it  in  the  yerj  laft  year,  while 
tho  leoeiTer  of  £200  from  landed  property  paid  only  the  same  sum.  And,  a^ain,  that 
the  profectional  man,  surgeon,  or  lawyer,  who,  in  tne  deoline  of  life,  was  beginning  to 
earn  £1,000  per  annum,  but  who  had  not  made  a  proyision  for  the  family  who  would 
loee  their  inoome  at  his  death,  should  pay  the  same  amount  of  tax  as  the  proprietor  who 
would  transmit  £1,000  of  rental  to  his  children.  This  was  regarded  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  regarded  more  and  more  since,  as  the  great  imperfeotion  of  the  ministerial  scheme. 
It  was  allowed  to  pass  at  first,  because  the  tax  was  proposed  as  a  temporary  one ;  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  yast  labour  and  difficulty  of  making  arrangements  ror  ascertaining  the 
Bonreei  of  income  and  the  apportionment  of  the  tax,  could  hardly  be  got  through  Mfore 
the  term  of  its  imposition  would  haye  arriyed.  But  arrangements  ihould  wtve  been 
made  for  the  prweeuHon  of  tkit  task  from  the  moment  it  wa$  tuppoied  that  the  renewal 
ef  the  tax  wmdd  he  neceteary. 

**  It  has  been  twice  renewed,  with  the  entire  anprobation  of  clear-headed  and  publio- 
spirited  men  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  see  it  increased  to  ten  per 
cent,  for  the  sake  of  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes ;  and  yet  nothing  is  done  or  promised 
about  proportioning  the  tax  to  the  saleable  yalue  of  incomes.  After  dedncUng  the  incomes 
under  £160  (which  would  haye  yielded  a  quarter  of  the  whole  amount),  the  impost  was 
expected  to  yield  something  alioye  three  millions  and  a  half.  As  for  its  duration,  flye 
years  would  haye  been  proposed  unconditionally,  but  for  the  chance  of  one  of  those  tuma 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  might  render  its  continuance  unnecessary.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  cease  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  go  on  to  Aye,  as  Parliament  should  at  the 
time  see  fit  Ireland  was  exempted  from  tax,  not  only  on  account  of  her  poyer^,  but 
becaose,  not  being  subject  to  assessed  taxes,  she  had  no  machinery  for  the  collection  of 
the  duty ;  and  the  consequences  of  setting  up  such  a  machinery  in  the  existing  state  of 
Ireland  reqoired  the  gayest  consideration.  It  was  proposed  to  leyy  an  e^uiyalent  amount 
of  tax  in  Ireland  by  increased  duties  on  spirits  (the  consumption  of  which  was  again  on 
the  increase  from  tne  decline  of  the  temperance  moyement),  and  by  equalizing  the  stamp 
duties  in  England  and  Ireland.   Absentees  residing  in  £ng[land  from  choice,  and  not 

Siblic  duty,  would  be  subject  to  the  income-tax  as  English  residents.  One  other  measure 
r  increasmg  the  reyenue  was  proposed— the  extension  of  the  four-ahilling  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  coal,  hitherto  paitial,  to  all  exportation  of  that  artide.  Here  would  be  a 
reyenue,  it  was  supposed,  of  £4,580,000  from  these  new  sources,  j^fter  supplying  the 
deficit,  what  was  to  oe  done  with  the  surplus  ? 

It  was  to  be  applied  in  the  largest  reduction  of  commercial  taxation  eyer  contemplated 
by  Cabinet  or  Parliament  Out  of  twelye  hundred  articles  subject  to  customs  duties  seyen 
hundred  and  fifty  were  to  be  reduced.  The  first  principle  was,  the  ministers  said,  to 
remoye  prohibitions ;  and  the  next  to  reduce  duties  on  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture 
to  6  per  cent  or  less.  On  articles  partially  manufactured  the  duty  would  neyer  exceed 
12  per  cent;  nor,  on  articles  wholly  manniactured,  20  per  cent" — HUtory  of  England 
during  the  Thirty  Yean'  Peaee^  p.  636. 


BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OP  REDUCED  OR  REPEALED  TAXES  TJPON  CON- 
SUMPTION:  TEA  AND  COFFEE,  PRINTED  CALICOES,  PRINTED 
COTTONS,  AND  WOOL. 

The  Association  baring  traced  the  fiscal  system  up  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  epoch  of 
commercial  reform,  1842,  it  now  becomes  its  pleasing  task  to  show  how  beneficially 
the  redaction  or  repeal  of  duties  has  operated  for  the  ffoneral  good  of  society.  But  to 
make  the  eridence  of  such  benefits  as  complete  as  can  be  done  with  doe  regara  to  brerity 
and  perspiouityi  they  will  take  a  number  of  articles  one  by  one,  and  giye  the  dates  and 
incidents  of  their  reuef  from  taxes  prerious  to,  as  well  as  after  1842. 

TxA. — ^The  history  of  tea,  its  taxation  and  oonsumption,  is  instructiye.  Preyiously  to 
1745  tea  was  charged  with  an  excise  duty  of  no  less  than  4s.  per  pound,  and  with  a 
costoms  duty  of  14  per  cent  ad  valorem  (on  the  importation  price) ;  and  it  appears  that, 
on  an  ayerage  of  the  fiye  years  ending  Midsummer,  1746,  the  teas  enterea  for  con- 
samption  amounted  to  768,620  lbs.  a  year.  But  thoag:h  the  taste  for  tea  was  then  com- 
paratiyely  little  diffosed,  it  was  well  known  that  its  clandestine  importation  was 
extenaiyeiy  carried  on,  and  that  its  real  was  much  greater  than  its  apparent  consumption. 
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To  check  this  illegitimate  traffic,  which  enriched  the  smnggler  at  the  expense  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  fair  trader,  a  bill  was  carried  through  Parliament  in  1745,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
excise  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  4s.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  price  of  teas  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  being  then  46.  at  their  sales,  the  25 
per  cent,  was  Is.  per  lb.,  which,  with  the  excise  duty,  made  2s.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  excise  duties.  The  year  after  the  reduction,  the  entry 
of  teas  for  consumption  amounted  to  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  they  were  in  the  last 
year  of  the  high  duties. 

Sir  S.  T.  Janssen,  Alderman,  and  representative  of  the  City  of  London,  who  had  been 
the  moving  member  in  obtaining  this  reduction  of  duties,  contributed  an  article  on  tea 
to  '*  Po8tlethwaite*s  Commercial  Dictionary,"  in  which  he  refers  to  this  reduction  thus: — 

**  The  experimental  trial  \Jtpon  the  article  of  tea  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  of  anv 
material  consequence,  which  was  ever  made  to  prove  that  the  lowering  of  a  high  duty 
upon  an  article  of  consumption  hath  considerably  advanced  the  public  revenue  upon  such 
article,  by  occasioning  a  general  increase  of  its  consumption.  It  shows  that  a  foreign 
commodity,  even  of  a  luxurious  nature,  may  become  a  general  article  of  oonsumptioii. 

*  *  *  It  indicates  the  next  degree  to  a  demonstration,  that  duties  upon  commodities 
may  be  strained  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  to  cause  a  general  diminution  in  their  consumption. 

*  *  *  It  proves  that  the  price  of  teas  has  fallen  so  very  considerably  in  consequence 
of  the  Government  adopting  this  plan  that  the  custom  of  tea-drinking  has  since  become 
universal  throughout  the  kingdom,  amongst  all  degrees  of  people,  that  the  smuggling  of 
this  article  is  greatly  abated,  and  that  a  surprising  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
has  ensued,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  sugar  colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  revenue  by  the  duty  on  sugar ;  and  all  these  consec^uenoes  have  natorally 
attended  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  teas,  chiefly  and  principally  to  the  lowering 
the  high  duty  thereon." 

The  increased  consumption  here  asserted  is  proved  by  reference  to  official  tables.  In 
the  five  years  ending  1745,  immediately  preceding  we  reduction  of  the  duty,  the 
consumption  was  3,842,600  lbs.  In  the  next  five  years,  ending  1750,  the  consumption 
was  11,800,000  lbs.  But  notwithstanding  this  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
superior  productiveness  of  low  duties  (the  amounts  were  £800,000  odd  in  the  first  five 
years  named,  and  £1,500,000  odd  in  the  second  five  years)  they  were  again  increased  in 
1759  (under  the  pressure  and  necessities  of  war),  and  fiuctuated  between  that  year  and 
1784  from  about  65  to  120  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1768  an  abatement  of  Is.  per  lb. 
on  black  tea  caused  the  consumption  to  increase  immediately  80  per  cent. ;  and  when,  in 
1773,  the  shilling  duty  was  re-imposed,  the  consumption  fell  back  to  its  former  scale. 

*^The  effects  which  followed  this  inordinate  extension  of  the  duties  in  1759  are 
equally  instructive  with  those  which  followed  their  reduction.  The  revenue  was  not 
increased  in  anything  like  a  corresponding  proportion ;  and,  as  the  use  of  tea  had 
become  general,  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  at  any 
former  period.  In  the  nine  years  previous  to  1780,  above  118,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  were 
exported  from  China  to  Europe  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Continent,  and  about 
50,000,000  lbs.  in  ships  belonging  to  England.  But  from  the  best  information 
attainable,  it  appears  that  the  real  consumption  was  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
quantities  imported ;  and  that  while  the  consumption  of  the  British  dominions  amounted 
to  above  117,000,000  lbs.  in  those  years,  the  consumption  of  the  Continent  did  not 
exceed  49)  millions.  It'  this  statement  be  nearly  correct  it  follows  that  an  annual  supply 
of  about  8,000,000  lbs.  must  have  been  clandestinely  imported  into  this  country  in 
defiance  of  the  revenue  laws,  to  the  hurt  of  the  fair  trader,  the  derangement  of  a 
regular  course  of  trade,  and  the  demoralization  of  all  concerned  in  smuggling.  It  also 
led  to  extensive  adulteration ;  for  many  of  the  retail  dealers  who  purchased  tea  at  the 
East  India  Company's  sales  being,  in  a  great  measure,  beaten  out  of  the  market,  were — 
that  they  might  stand  the  competition  of  the  smugglers— tempted  to  adulterate  their  teas 
by  mixing  them  with  dloe  and  ash  leaves.*' — Macphersori's  Commerce  with  India^  p.  208. 

At  length,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office  (who,  during  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
official  lite,  attempted  more  commercial  reforms  than  he  was  successful  in  carrying,  mora 
than  the  monopolist,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  population  thank  him  for,  more  than 
his  Tory  followers  and  admirers  are  pleased  to  acknowledge,  more  than  hia  liberal 
opponents  have  given  him  credit  for),  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  seeing  that  every  other  resource 
for  the  suppression  of  smuggling  had  been  tried  in  vain,  followed  the  precedent  of  1 745, 
and  reduced  the  duty  on  tea  from  119  to  12}  per  cent.   This  measure  was  as  auooeasfui 
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as  the  fonner.  Smuggling  and  adulteration  were  immediately  put  an  end  to.  Obserre 
the  following  statement  of  teaa  sold  at  the  Company's  sales : — 

In  1781  the  quantity  was  . .   6,028,410  lbs.  In  1786  (duties  reduced)  . .   10,807,488  lbs. 

1782         „  „  ..    8,288,664  „         1786         „  „  16,098,962  „ 

1788        „  „  ..    6,867,888  „         1787         „  16,692,426  „ 

1784  (duties 'reduced)  ..10,148,257  „ 

This  shows  that,  with  the  reduction  of  duty,  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  by  the  Company 
was  trebled  in  two  years. 

This  measure  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  windows  calculated  to 
produce  £600,000.  The  Act  for  that  purpose  was  called  the  **  Commutation  Act.*'  It 
was  well  received,  for  the  revenue  irom  tea  did  not  decline  in  the  proportion  anticipated. 
It  fell  from  £700,000  to  £340,000,  which  last,  added  to  the  increase  of  window  duty, 
gave  the  Minister  £240,000  more  than  he  had.  With  the  views  of  fiscal  policy  now 
prevalent,  this  inerease  of  window  duty  would  be  now  indefensible.  But,  unlike  the 
Financial  Reform  Association  in  the  present  time,  nobody  then  suggested  a  substitute 
for  the  tea  duty  other  than  a  tax  on  some  other  commodity. 

But,  once  more,  the  accursed  operations  of  war  led  to  a  departura  from  the  wise 
system  of  the  low  tea  duties  of  1784,  as  it  had  done  from  those  of  1746.  The  necessities 
of  the  war  chest,  in  the  strc^gle  to  put  down  **  French  principles,*'  caused  the  tea  duty 
to  be  raised  to  26  per  cent,  in  1796 ;  and  after  successive  augmentations  in  1797,  1798, 
1800,  and  1803,  bv  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  Tory  sucoessor,  Addington,  it  was  raised  by  the 
Whig  successors  of  Addington,  in  1806,  to  96  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  which  it  continued 
until  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to  100  per  cent,  on  teas  sold  at  the  sales  at  above  2s. 
per  lb. 

The  foregoing  figures,  in  most  part,  rest  on  Mr.  M*Cullooh*s  authority,  as  given  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  Taxation.'*  In  his  **  Commercial  Dictionary"  tables  will  m  found 
showing  the  infiuenoe  of  the  increased  duties  upon  consumption.  They  cannot  be 
oonveniently  quoted  here.  It  is  enough,  at  present,  to  say,  that  the  results  were 
uniformly  disadvantageous. 

*^  Up  to  1833  tea  could  only  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  and  only  by  the 
East  India  Company's  ships.  The  consumption  was  checked,  not  only  by  the  high  duty 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  price  by  reason  of  the  monopoly,  but  also  by  the  mode  of 
taking  the  duty  according  to  the  sale  price,  by  which  means  the  monopoly  was  made  to 
work  the  two-fold  injury  of  increasing  both  the  pricie  and  the  rate  of  duty.*' — Porter's 
Progrett  of  the  Nation, 

On  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1833,  discriminating  duties  of  three  rates,  upon  three 
<]uaUties  of  tea,  were  imposed,  namelv,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  2a.,  and  3s.,  but  were  found  to  be 
impracticable.  The  Custom-house  officers  judged  differently  from  the  merchants  or  from 
fact  Mr.  M*Oulloch  contends  that  the  difficulties  were  greatiy  exaggerated;  but 
practical  men  concerned  with  the  trade  knew  that  the  difficulties  were  too  great  to  be 
exaggerated.  In  1836  the  discriminating  duties  were  tommuted  to  one  of  2s.  Id.  on  all 
teas,  to  which  6  per  cent,  was  added  in  1840.  (For  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  this 
high  duty,  its  unfairness  on  the  lower  qualities  of  teas,  and  for  aivuments  against  all 
commodities,  see  the  Tracts  of  the  Association  treating  of  Indirect  Taxation.) 

The  reduction  of  price  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  company's  monopoly  has 
enlarged  the  consumption,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  duty.  In  1821  the  number 
of  pounds  consumed  was  22,829,913.  That  was  a  year  in  which  the  balk  of  the  people 
wera  in  fair  circumstances ;  there  were  some  complaints  of  agricultural  distress,  but  not 
so  much  distress  in  the  farm-houses  as  to  affect  the  teapot ;  while  as  to  labourors  in 
towns,  their  wages  could  better  afford  bread,  and  a  little  tea,  than  for  many  yean  before. 
In  the  towns,  trade  and  wages  were  rising,  and  the  demand  for  family  comfort  rising 
also.  Now,  mark !  From  IdOl  to  that  year,  1821,  being  twenty  years,  we  consumption 
of  tea  had  only  increased  by  about  2i  million  lbs. ;  whereas,  in  the  next  twenty  yean, 
ending  1841,  the  increase  was  twelve  million  lbs. ;  caused  chiefiy  by  the  redaction  of 
price,  after  1833,  though. also  in  part  by  the  increase  of  population.  But  1841  was  a 
year  of  extreme  depression,  which  1821  was  not. 

Mr.  Porter  remarks,  in  reference  to  tea,  that  "the  consumption  of  this  class  of 
articles  affords  a  very  useful  test  of  the  comparative  condition,  at  different  periods,  of 
the  labouring  classes.  If,  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  proTisions,  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  afford  means  for  indulgence,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  the  articles  to  which  he 
earliest  has  recourse,  and  his  family  partake  in  the  sober  gratification.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  often  happen  that  where  the  power  of  buying  these  things  is  not  enjoyed, 
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the  imaU  lum  thit  oan  itill  be  spared  efter  the  pnrehase  of  hii  loaf  is  beitowed  in 

SrocTiring  that  •timolating  draught  which  is  then  more  than  CTcr  denred,  and  the  man  ii 
riTen  from  his  cottage  to  the  publio-honse.  We  may  thna  reconcile  the  apparent 
anomaly  which  has  been  so  often  remarked,  that  the  ezdse  revenue  maintains  ita  IctcI 
daring  CTcn  lengthened  periods  of  distress/'-^o^r^ss  of  the  Nation,  p.  692. 

GoTFBB. — ^The  history  of  coffee  is  still  more  instmctiTC  than  tbat  of  tea  in  proring 
that  increased  consumption  (with  all  the  enlarged  courses  of  trade  and  profit,  followed 
by  moral  and  social  advantages)  is  the  direct  ana  immediate  result  of  diminished  duties. 

There  are  but  few  articles,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  fitted  for  general  use,  which  have  been 
subjected  in  an  equal  degree  to  alternations  of  high  and  low  duties,  and  with  respect  to 
which  we  are  oonseauently  enabled  with  equal  certainty  to  trace  the  effects  of  taxation 
in  contracting  or  enlarging  the  enjoyments  of  the  people." 

PrcTiously  to  1722  the  duty  on  coffee  amounted  to  2s.  a  pound ;  but  an  act  was  then 
passed,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  West  India  planters,  reducing  the  duty 
to  Is.  6d.  a  pound,  at  which  it  stood  for  many  yean,  producing,  at  an  aTerage,  about 
£10,000  a  year.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  preralence  of  smuggling,  caused  by  the 
too  great  magnitude  of  the  duty,  revenue  had  declined  in  1788  to  £2,869.  And,  it  having 
been  found  impossible  otherwise  to  check  the  clandestine  importation,  the  duty  was  reduced 
in  1784  by  Mr.  Pitt  (see  preceding  History  of  Tea,  Trsct  No.  16)  to  6d.  a  pound ;  upon 
which  the  consumption  of  coffee,  lawfully  imported,  immediately  increased  nine-fold. 

But  the  necessities  of  war  caused  an  augmentation  of  duties,  which,  however,  brought 
a  very  disproportionate  revenue.  In  1801  the  duty  on  coffee  was  Is.  6d.  a  pound,  at 
which  the  consumption  was  760,861  lbs.,  being  one  ounce  and  a  fraction  to  each  of  the 
population ;  though,  in  fact,  it  was  an  article  only  attainable  by  the  richer  classes.  In 
1807  the  duty  was  raised  to  Is.  8d.,  the  consumption  being  1,170,164  lbs.  But  in  1808 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.,  and  the  beneficial  result  natural  to  such  reduction  followed ; 
the  consumption  in  1809  was  no  less  than  9,261,847  lbs.  In  1811  the  consumption 
under  the  7d.  duty  had  increased  to  a  fraction  over  eight  ounces  for  each  of  the  population, 
instead  of  one  ounce,  as  in  1801,  when  the  duty  was  Is.  6d. 

In  1819  the  duty  was  advanced  from  sevenpenoe  to  one  shilling ;  the  consumption  at 
once  decreased  about  four  millions  of  pounds,  so  that  in  1821  the  quantity  per  head  of 
the  population  was  a  fraction  less  than  in  1811.  The  consumption  under  the  shilling 
duty  of  1819  fell  to  a  little  over  six  million  pounds.  But  in  1824,  under  Mr.  Huskisson*s 
system,  the  duty  was  reduced  one-half,  to  6a.  What  was  the  result  ?  A  consumption  in 
1825  of  10,766,112  lbs !  And  notwithstanding  the  comniereial  disasters  which  followed 
the  year  1826,  and  the  depression  of  industry  and  its  rewards  up  to  1830,  the  consumption 
of  coffee  had  increased  in  tne  latter  year  (douoled  from  1826,  more  than  trebled  from  1824,) 
to  21,840,620  lbs. 

The  duty  on  coffee,  the  growth  of  the  British  West  India  plantations,  was  continued 
at  the  same  rate  until  1842 ;  but  as  the  consumption,  after  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1826, 
speedily  overtook  the  power  of  production  in  those  plantations,  the  quantity  used  was 
necessarily  limited  until  the  market  price  should  be  nused  so  high  as  to  admit  the 
produce  of  the  British  East  Indies.  This,  in  effect,  soon  occurred.  In  18S6  the 
importations  from  the  Britidi  West  Indies  were  less  than  fifteen  million  pounds,  and  the 
state  of  the  market  made  it  advisable  for  the  dealer  to  pay  the  additional  duty  of  288.  per 
ewt  upon  East  India  coffee,  of  which  6,696,791  lbs.  were  thus  brought  into  oonsompuon 
that  year,  but  without  augmenting  the  agi^gate  quantity  used.  It  being  thus  evident 
that  the  supply  fh>m  the  West  Indies  was  incommensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  country, 
and  that  even  the  stimulus  of  a  high  monopoly  price  was  ineffectual  for  its  increase,  the 
tariff  was  modified  at  the  end  of  1836,  so  as  to  admit  coffee,  the  growth  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  at  the  dutv  of  fid.  per  lb.  levied  on  West  India  coffee. 

'*  Upon  this  change  of  circumstances  the  consumption,  which  had  been  stationary  fbr 
the  five  preceding  years,  again  suddenly  started  forward,  to  be  again  checked  by  the 
inadequacy  of  even  the  enlarged  supply,  and  the  price  was,  by  this  virtual  monopoly, 
sustained  so  high  that  it  became  worth  the  while  of  merchants  to  send  coffee,  the  growth 
of  foreign  plantations,  and  which  was  Uable  to  pay  a  consumption  duty  of  Is.  3d.  per  lb., 
to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  for  re-shipment  to  this  country;  by  which  expensive 
ceremony  it  became  entitled  to  admission  at  the  modified  rate  of  9d.  per  lb.,  being  28s. 
per  ewt.  beyond  that  exacted  on  coffee  the  growth  of  British  possessions,  the  difference 
in  the  market  price  being  more  than  equal  to  this,  in  addition  to  all  the  charges  of  ths 
outward  and  homeward  voyages.*' — Progreu  of  the  Nation, 

In  1842,  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  tariff  the  duty  upon  coffee  the  growth  of  Briti&k\  pesw- 
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lions  was  rednced  to  4d.,  and  npon  all  foreign  coffee  to  8d.  In  1844  the  dntr  on  foreign 
was  reduced  to  6d.  The  consumption  had  risen  from  760,861  lbs.  in  1801  to  the  following 
quantities  in  recent  years 


1844 


27,298,822  lbs. 

[  1846 

28,619.646  „ 

1847 

29,979,404  „ 
81.852,882  „ 

1848 

1849 

34,818,095  „ 

1850 

  84,899,874 

 Not  yet  published. 

The  quantity  taken  from  bond,  for  consumption  in  1850,  was  probably  about  the  same 
as  in  1849 ;  at  the  time  of  printing  this  sheet  the  precise  fibres  are  not  known.  The 
official  returns,  howeTer,  do  not  show  the  exact  consumption ;  it  is  enough  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Custom-house  frauds  in  London  and  Liverpool  The  Tracts  of  the 
Association,  and  the  criminal  records  of  LiTerpool,  will  show  how  quantities  of  coffee  (so 
much  as  6,000  bags  at  a  time)  may  come  into  consumption  without  payment  of  duty, 
eonsequentiy  without  being  r^oned  in  the  official  returns. 

Pbintkd  Calicobs.— These  are  said  to  have  been  first  printed  in  England  by  a  French- 
man in  1676,  at  Bichmond,  on  the  river  Thames.  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce.") 
Owing  to  the  interference  of  Parliament,  first  by  the  imposition  of  heayy  duties,  and  after- 
wards by  more  direct  restrictions,  this  trade  was  destroyed  in  1720.  The  object  was  tha 
encouragement  of  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  (with  what  effect  on  silk  see  the 
remarks  on  that  article).  The  restriction  against  weayine  printed  fabrics,  of  which  cotton 
formed  a  part,  was  repiealed  in  1736,  and  it  was  computed  that  in  1760  as  many  as  60,000 
pieces  of  goods  made  of  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft  were  printed  in  England.  In  about 
nftcen  years  after  this,  printing  was  introduced  into  Lancashire.  It  advanced,  in 
oonneciaon  with  the  new  appliances  of  mechanics  and  chenustry,  but  not  in  the  proportion 

Jhich  it  has  done  since  the  final  disappearance  of  the  exciseman  from  the  print-works. 
1 1800  the  quantity  printed  was  nearW  thirty-three  mUUon  yards.  In  IdSO,  the  year 
before  the  dutv  was  wholly  repealed,  the  quantity  was  347ft  million  yards.  But  this 
period  indudea  the  discovery  of  engraving  the  patterns  and  multiplying  copies  of  the 
engraving  to  any  extent  by  metal  cylinders,  by  which  steam  power  became  as  applicable 
to  the  print- works  as  to  the  spinning-mill ;  it  also  included  the  period  in  which  the 
power-loom  was  applied  to  the  cheap  production  of  the  cloth  which  was  to  be  printed. 
These  causes  of  increased  production,  in  union  with  the  almost  magical  effects  of  newly- 
discovered  combinations  in  chemistry  at  the  same  period,  might  have  led  to  greater 
results,  but  for  the  excise  tax  and  the  hindrances  of  the  excise  regulations.  There  are 
now  no  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  yards  of  calico  printed  annually ;  but  it  is 
admitted  by  practical  men  to  have  advanced  in  greater  proportion  since  1830  than 
preTioualy,  without  the  advantages  of  new  discoveries  in  meonanical  and  chemical  science 
as  before,  except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  the  substitution  of  etching  for  engraving. 
The  true  causes  of  that  ele^ce  of  design,  brilliance,  and  durability  of  colours,  facility 
of  production,  and  diminution  of  cost,  which  now  distin^ish  this  great  industrial  art, 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  the  exciseman  held  it  under  charge,  are  first,  the 
exciseman's  absence ;  and  second,  the  removal  of  the  customs  duties  from  most,  if  not  all, 
the  ingredients  employed  in  dyeing,  printing,  or  bleaching— in  short,  it  is  now  free. 

Mr.  Porter  savs  of  the  excise  tax  on  calicoes — **  The  net  revenue  derived  from  this  tax, 
on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding  its  repeal,  was  little  more  than  JS600,000  per 
annum ;  but  in  order  to  realiw  this  sum  to  the  Exchequer,  the  gross  amount  of  duty 
levied  during  the  same  time  averaged  £1,860,000,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same 
being  repaid  as  drawbacks  upon  the  quantities  exported.  This,  in  itself,  was  a  great  and 
acknowledged  evil ;  it  held  out  temptation,  and  opened  the  door  to  frauds,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  were  committed  to  a  considerable  extent"  (See  Bemarks  on  the  Drawbacks 
on  Beer,  in  the  Association's  Tracts  on  Indirect  Taxation,  for  an  indication  of  the  kinds 
of  fraud  perpetrated  under  drawbacks.)  "  And  besides  this  crjring  evil,  the  interference 
o&  revenue  regulations  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  experiments  and  improvements 
as  we  have  ^n  since  happily  able  to  ascertain,  without  entering  into  any  minute 
explanations  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  upon  the 
authority  of  a  gentieman  thoroughly  and  intimately  conver^nt  with  all  the  details  of 
calico-printing,  that,  upon  the  same  premises,  with  the  same  capital,  and  employing  the 
same  amount  of  labour,  double  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now  pnnted  which  were  pnnted 
previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  revenue  offioers 
from  the  print-works." — Progreu  of  the  Nation,  p.  206. 
CoTTOir.— The  removal  of  the  tax  from  cotton  has,  in  like  manner  as  in  oaliooes, 
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stinialated  the  produotion  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  economised  the  nse  of  capital.  But  in 
this  case  consumption  has  of  late  yean  been  so  little  behind  supplj,  and  latterly  has 
pressed  so  closely  upon  it,  that  the  enhancement  and  fluctuation  in  price  has  obliterated 
the  memory  of  tne  cotton  tax. 

Wool. — The  history  of  wool  and  the  woollen  manufacture  is  also  full  of  instruction. 
The  spinning  of  wool  in  Britain  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Roman  iuTasion,  but  not 
older,  as  the  previous  inhabitants  were  clothed  in  skins.  Little  is  known  of  the  cloth 
made  from  woollen  yam  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Before 
that  time,  and  long  after,  English  wool  was  exported  to  Flanders,  worked  there,  and 
doth  made  from  it  was  imported.  Edward  III.,  about  1330,  took  the  most  judicioos 
method  of  improying  the  manufacture.  He  invited  to  England  Flemish  weavers,  fullers, 
dyers,  and  others,  engaging  to  protect  them  from  the  assaults  of  English  workmen. 
Soon  after,  an  act  was  passed  (1387)  prohibiting  the  wear  of  any  cloth  made  beyond 
sea ;  but  it  became  in  this  respect  a  dead  letter.  It  also  prohibited  the  export  of  English 
wool ;  this,  however,  was  soon  after  repealed  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  public  uses, 
*  which  the  prohibition  of  exportation  had  barred  out.  (Smith's  ^*  Memoir  of  Wool.^') 
Muny  statutes  were  passed  aSfterwards,  regulating  the  manufeu^ture  or  the  trade  in  wool, 
all  with  a  view  to  promote  it.  Mr.  Smith  has  proved  that  the  manufacture  made  a  far 
more  rapid  progress  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  wool  might  be  carried  (reel? 
out  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  did  at  a  subsequent  period  when  such  trade  was  restricted. 
This  restriction  was  imposed  in  1660,  and  was  not  removed  until  1825,  when  Mr. 
Huskisson*s  improved  policy  began  to  prevail.  Mr.  M  *Culloch  donbu  (<*  Commercial 
Diotionarv  **)  if  any  of  the  statutes  referring  to  wool  did  good.  Modem  experience, 
particularly  at  the  period  of  present  writing  (1851),  proves,  by  comparison  with  other 
periods,  that  the  taxes  on  wool,  or  statutes  regelating  the  trade,  were  mischievous. 
Several  towns  obtained  monopolies  of  the  manufacture,  as  York,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  Yorkshire  ;  Worcester  and  four  other  towns  in  the  same  county,  excluding  the  rest ; 
and  Norwich,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  same  time,  1533,  called  worsted  yarns  (so 
named  from  the  village  of  Worstead,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Norwich),  making  it 
the    private  commodity  of  the  City." 

Mr.  Porter  says,  in  reference  to  the  restriction  imposed  in  1660 — "  The  mistaken  policy 
of  this  selfish  system  has  been  rendered  fully  apparent  since  its  abandonment.  No  sooner 
were  the  French  manufacturers  able  to  procure  the  combing  wool  of  England  [he  refers 
to  that  of  long  staple],  than  they  set  their  ingenuity  to  work  to  profit  folly  from  the 
oonoession,  and  proauced  new  stuffs  from  English  wool  superior  to  any  that  we  had  ever 
produced  in  this  country.  Thus  stimulated,  our  manufacturers  also  applied  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  superior  processes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  ver^  few  years  have 
{woduoed  merinos  and  other  stuffs  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  fabncs  of  France.** — 
Progreu  of  the  Nation^  p.  166. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  before  England  was  allowed  to  export  wool, 
she  exported  less  cloth,  and  certainly  retained  less  at  home,  than  since.  In  the  five 
years  ending  1824,  immediately  preceding  the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  annual 
exportation  of  cloth  made  from  long  wool  was  1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years 
following,  during  which  the  removal  of  the  restriction  occurred,  the  average  annual 
export  of  such  goods  was  1,228,239  pieces;  and  in  the  next  five  years  it  was  1,506,993 
pieces;  in  the  years  1835  to  1839  the  average  export  was  1,429,057  pieces;  in  the  five 
years  ending  1844  it  was  2,128,212,  being  exactly  double  the  quantity  exported  daring 
the  last  five  yean  in  which  the  prohibition  to  export  wool  existed.  That  rate  of  increase 
is  still  maintained :  but  of  late  years  wool  and  cotton  fabrics,  or  wool  and  silks,  have 
entered  so  largely  into  our  exports  that  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  speak  of  woollen  doth 
in  estimating  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures. 

It  may  be  obiectea  that  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  tl^e  export  of  wool  was 
not  the  removal  of  a  fiscal  tax,  and  therefore  not  within  the  line  of  argument  assumed 
by  the  Financial  Reform  Association.  But  it  was  the  removal  of  an  artificial  obetmction 
to  trade  and  industry ;  and  it  is  against  indirect  taxes,  in  their  character  of  artificial 
impediments  to  industry,  that  the  Association  contends.  It  points  to  this  branch  of 
the  historical  obstructions  (happily  they  are  now  historical)  which  depressed  the  woollen 
manufacture  as  another  proof  that  freedom  to  work  at,  or  trade  in,  any  commodity  which 
before  was  restricted,  increases  the  power  to  pay  taxes  out  of  the  augmented  income  or 
property  which  the  free  industry  creates — apower  whoUj  supplementary  to  that  which 
may  have  existed  under  the  restrictions,  wnile,  again,  it  may  be  furly  assumed  that 
taxes  levied  direeUy  from  such  ineome  will  be  more  economically  expended,  and  the 
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GoTernment  which  spends  them  more  proridently  reflated,  than  in  the  case  of  taxes 
levied  indirectly  upon  commodities,  and  transfosed  into  price,  no  one  knowing  what  is 
tax  or  what  is  price. 

But  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  also  an  element  in  the  expansion  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Nor  is  it  to  be  oyerlooked  that  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics  has  been 
adyancing  ahead  of  woollens  at  the  same  time ;  that  linen  and  silks  have  partaken  largely 
of  success  and  progress  in  the  same  period ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  the  decay  of  one  industrial 
art  that  aaother  has  thriyen,  but  by  freedom  for  capital  and  industry  to  employ  them- 
selyes  in  any  or  in  all  (as  will  be  more  especially  shown  in  the  case  of  silk).  The  ruin 
predicted  for  sheep  farmers,  if  foreign  wool  were  admitted  duty  free,  in  Mr.  Huskisson's 
ministerial  day,  need  not  now  be  rewritten.  Wool  comes  in  free,  and  in  quantities  never 
dreamt  of  by  the  alarmists,  and  there  is  no  ruin,  nor  sign  of  it,  blighting  or  threatening 
the  wool-growers ;  on  the  contrary,  wool,  which  averaged  4d.  per  pound  when  Arthur 
Young  made  his  tour  of  Eneland,  about  eighty  years  ago,  is  now  Is.  per  pound. 

Up  to  1803  foreign  wool  had  been  imported  into  England  duty  free.  In  July,  1803,  a 
duty  of  58.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  imposed  on  all  wool  imported  from  abroad  or  from  the 
colonies,  upon  which  the  importation  declined  from  over  7,000,000  annually  to  less  than 
6,000,000  lbs.  In  June,  1804,  the  duty  rose  to  5s.  lOd.,  the  importation  reaching  nearly 
to  that  of  1801,  namely,  7,000,000  lbs.  From  May,  1806,  to  July,  1809,  the  duty  was 
68.  4d.  and  two- thirtieths  of  a  penny;  the  importations,  on  an  average,  less  than 
5,000,000  lbs.  From  1809  to  1813  the  duty  waa  6s.  8d.,  the  importations  supposed  to 
be  about  6,000,000  lbs.  a  year  (the  records  for  1813  being  destroyed  by  fire).  From 
April,  1813,  to  July,  1819,  the  duty  was  7b.  lid.  In  this  period  the  imports  increased 
from  various  causes ;  partly  because  countries  prolific  of  wool  of  the  finer  sorts,  as  Spain 
and  Germany,  were  at  peace,  their  flocks  of  sheep  recovering  the  disasters  of  war ;  and 
partly  from  the  greater  demand  for  English  woollen  cloth  of  the  finer  kinds  in  those 
countries^  also  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  partly  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
best  qualities  of  English  wool.  For  it  appears  that,  while  supierior  feeding  of  sheep  and 
crossing  of  breeds,  to  improve  the  growth  of  mutton,  has  nven  more  weight  to  the 
fleece,  the  prime"  sortings  from  each  fleece  have  declined.  The  importations  from 
1814  to  1819,  inclusive,  averaged  yearly  about  15|  million  lbs.  In  1818  they  were 
24|  million  lbs.,  and  would  have  probably  been  as  much  in  1819  had  not  two 
augmentations  of  duty  taken  place,  first  to  98.  4d.  per  cwt ,  and  then  to  568.  per  cwt., 
or  fid.  per  lb.,  on  foreign,  and  9s.  4d.  on  colonial  wool.  The  importation  declined  from 
24|  million  lbs.  in  1818  to  16,000,000  in  1819,  and  to  9{  millions  in  1820.  The  duty 
on  foreign  continued  at  568.  per  cwt.  until  September,  1824,  when,  for  the  next  three 
months,  it  was  28s. ;  on  colonial  it  was  9s.  4d.  from  October,  1819,  to  January,  1823 ; 
from  which  to  September,  1824,  it  was  28s.;  the  next  three  months  it  was  98.  4d. 
Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  1824,  having  five  years  of  excessive  wool  duties  before  us, 
with  an  average  importation  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  amounting  to  about  17ft 
million  lbs.  annually  for  those  five  years.   Now,  mark  the  change ! 

From  the  10th  December,  1824,  to  July,  1825,  colonial  wool  paid  9s.  4d.,  and  foreign 
98.  4d. ;  after  the  5th  July,  colonial  was  free,  and  foreign  paid  two  rates  of  duty  of 
4s.  8d.  and  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  What  was  the  result  ?  An  importation  of  nearly  44,000,000 
lbs.  in  1825.  But  1825  was  a  year  of  speculation,  and  1826  a  year  of  closed  mills  and 
bankrupt  merchanu;  the  importation  of  wool  in  that  year  fell  to  what  it  was  in  1819, 
namely,  abuut  16,000,000  lbs.  After  1826  the  importation  advanced,  until,  in  1834,  it 
exceeded  what  it  had  been  in  1825,  being  in  that  year  46^  millions  nearly.  In  1843  the 
figures  were  the  same  within  a  fraction,  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1834-43  being 
annually  about  49 J  million  lbs.  In  1844  the  duties  of  48.  8d.  and  98.  4d.  psr  cwt.  on 
foreign  wool  ceased.  The  importation  at  once  rose  to  over  65,000,000  lbs.,  of  which, 
however,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  were  exported,  or  balanced  by  other  wools  exported. 
Since  1844  the  amounts  have  fiuctuated,  but  the  annual  average  has  not  been  less  ;  and 
so  far  as  is  yet  known  of  1850  and  1851,  is  believed  to  be  very  considerably  more. 

The  unlooked-for,  the  astonishing  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  mixed  stuffs 
at  Bradford  and  elsewhere,  in  which  wool  forms  only  a  part  of  the  fabric,  and  the 
progress  which  goes  un  apace,  with  no  apparent  limit  before  it  but  the  supply  of  fine 
wool,  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  free  trade  in  raw  materials,  which  cannot  be  estimated  by 
wool  imported,  or  cloth  sent  out  of  the  country.  But  the  growth  of  Bradford  and 
adjacent  districts,  their  thriving  trade,  well-doing  work-people,  and  profitably-invested 
capital,  are  not  the  less  evidences  of  the  beneficial  results  of  free  trade  in  wool,  because 
tables  of  imports  and  exports,  expressing  weight  of  material,  do  not  express  the  delicacy 
and  elegance  which  give  the  products  of  Bradford  looms  their  high  valae. 
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SECTION  xxn. 

BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OF  REDUCED  OR  REPEALED  TAXES  ;  THE  SILK 

TRADE. 

The  history  of  an  industrial  art  may  now  be  entered  upon,  whose  early  jttm^  when  it 
grew  freely  and  was  free  to  grow,  were  marked  with  healthM  Tigour ;  which,  howeTer, 
came  to  no  maturity,  which  sank,  indeed,  to  decrepitude  under  fiscal  burdens  and  other 
restraints,  and  lingered  feebler  through  more  than  a  century  of  premature  deoay ;  bat 
which,  at  last,  when  emancipated  from  restraint,  and  its  fiscal  bonds  stricken  off, 
recoTcred  the  health  and  expansiye  rigour  natural  to  freedom.  It  grew,  and  continnes 
to  grow  (a  lesser  brother,  it  is  true,  beside  the  younger  giants,  the  cotton  and  iron 
industrial  arts,  which  were  never  treated  as  it  was  in  their  youth),  and  it  now  promises 
a  Tifforous  life,  which  shall  be  co- existent  with  free  industry.  Ihe  history  of  such  an 
^  art  IS  sufficiently  appropriate  to  present  financial  politics,  to  be  treated  aomewhat 
circumstantially  hj  tne  Financial  Reform  Association.  It  is  the  history  of  the  silk 
mannfiMture  and  the  silk  trade  in  England. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  understand  the  more  common  of  the  tPittmi^i 
names  given  to  silk  in  its  stages  of  preparation  for  the  loom.  Most  persons  know  that 
the  silkworm  is  a  caterpillar  which,  after  acquiring  its  full  growth,  preparatory  to  a 
change  of  bodily  form  proceeds  to  enyelop  itself  in  an  oTal-shaped  cocoon  or  ball,  which 
is  formed  by  an  exoeedingl?  slender  filament  of  silk,  j^ellowish  in  cdlonr,  which 
it  gradually  emits  from  its  boay.  After  emernng  from  this  silken  habitation,  it  finds  its 
mate,  which  has  undergone  a  similar  transformation  from  the  worm  to  the  moth  or 
butterfly  state.  In  two  or  three  dairs  afterwards,  the  female  baring  deposited  her  eggs, 
from  three  to  five  hundred  in  numoer,  both  insects  die,  their  purpose  in  the  grand 
economy  of  the  uniTcrse  baring  been  accomplished. 

Several  of  the  cocoons  being  put  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  natural  gum  on  the 
filaments,  are  wound  off  together  in  one  thread  on  a  reel,  and  made  up  into  hanka. 
This  is  conyerted  into  one  of  three  forms— first,  singles,'*  formed  of  one  re^ed  thread, 
being  twisted  in  order  to  ffive  it  strong  and  firmness ;  or  second,  **  train,"  formed  of 
two  or  more  threads  twisted  together ;  in  this  state  it  is  commonly  used,  in  wearing,  as 
the  weft,  or  transverse  threads  of  the  web,  termed  in  the  silk  manufacture  tiie  shoot;  or 
third,  thrown  silk,*'  formed  by  two  or  three  or  more  "  singles**  hems  thrown  together 
(twisted)  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  silkies  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
thrown  or  twisted.  This  becomes  fit  for  the  warp  (longitudinal  threads  in  the  loom),  or 
for  other  purposes  requiring  strength.  This  process  is  called  organizing,**  ana  the 
product  is  commonly  known  as  organzine.*'  Silk-throwing  was  a  London  tnde, 
**  learned  from  the  strangers'*  (Protestant  refugees)  so  early  as  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth. 
Though  retarded  by  the  civil  wars,  the  manufacture  continued  gradusUy  to  adyanoe ; 
and  so  fiourishing  had  it  become  that  it  is  stated,  in  a  preamble  to  an  act,  18  and  14 
Charles  II.,  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  (says  Mr.  MOulloch)  that 
though  the  importation  of  French  and  other  foreign  silks  was  occasionally  prohibited 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  r^gn  of 
Charles  II..  the  prohibition  was  not  strictly  enforced,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
importation  was  quite  free. 

In  consequence  of  the  act  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  exposed  the  French  Protestants  to 
confiscation  of  life  and  property,  in  1686,  it  is  supposed  that  fifty  thousand  useful  men 
and  women  came  to  England  for  refuge.  Such  of  these  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk 
manufacture  were  given  a  refuge  in  the  **  Spital,**  or  hospital,  standing  in  the  fidds 
north-east  of  London.  There  they  settled,  and  formed  tne  silk-weaving  colony  of 
Spitalfields,  introducing  some  branches  of  the  art  formerly  unknown  to  England.  'Mr. 
M*Culloch  thinks  their  serrices  to  the  manufacture  have  been  greatly  over-rated,  though, 
doubtless,  they  gave  it  a  stimulus.  When  the  refugees  fied  to  England,^*  ha  writes, 
**  foreign  silks  were  freely  admitted ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Custom-house  returns, 
that  from  £600,000  to  £700,000  were  annuallV  imported  in  the  period  from  1686  to 
1692,  being  the  verv  period  during  which  the  British  silk  manulbcture  made  the  most 
rapid  advances.  But  the  manufacture  was  not  long  permitted  to  continue  on  this 
footing.  In  1692  the  ref^ees,  who  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  conversant  with  the  arts 
of  monopoly  as  with  those  either  of  spinning  or  weaving,  obtained  a  patent  giving  them 
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an  ezoinmTe  right  to  mann&ctore  lastringi  and  A-la-mode9t  the  silka  then  in  greateit 
demand.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  to  latiafy  them,  for  in  1697  Parliament  passed 
an  act,  in  oomplianoe  with  their  solicitations,  imposing  such  duties  intended  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  all  French  and  other  European  silk  goods;  and  in  1701  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  the  silk  goods  of  India  and  China.*' — Commercial 
IHcHonary. 

In  1719  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  Lombes,  of  Derbj,  for  their  silk-throwing 
machinery,  erected  from  models  clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy;  and,  subsequently, 
Parliamemt  made  them  nants  of  public  money.  So  far  this  might  have  been  well ;  but, 
with  a  yiew  to  protect  the  interests  of  silk-throwing  in  England,  enormous  duties  were 
laid  upon  foreign  orranzine,  or  thrown  silk.  Without  foreign  thrown  sUk,  however,  the 
English  weayers  coiud  not  carry  on  the  manufacture.  Silks  became  too  dear  to  be  other 
than  a  luxury ;  and  being  a  luxury,  confined  to  the  use  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
persons,  they  were  the  more  subject  to  caprices  of  fashion.  Ag^in,  because  they  were  a 
luxury,  it  was  thought  judicious  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  their  material,  all  which  made 
the  art  of  silk-weavm^  more  limited  and  precarious.  Moreover,  this  policy  encouraged 
the  smuggling  of  foreign-made  silks  just  as  effectually  as  if  a  high  premium  had  been 
paid  to  the  smuggler,  and  as  detrimentally  to  the  silk  weavers,  who  believed  they  had  a 
monopoly,  as  if  they  had  been  rated  to  pay  the  smuggler  his  premium. 

In  1765  laws  stiu  more  stringent  were  enacted  to  put  down  smoggling,  the  effect  of 
which  was  the  reverse ;  they  increased  the  price  of  silks,  and  so  afforded  a  higher 
bounty  to  the  contraband  trader.  In  1778  the  Spitalfields  weavers  who  had,  during  all 
the  pieriod  of  high  duties  and  prohibition,  been  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the 
"  protected"  masters,  demanding  "  protection"  in  return  for  their  work,  obtained  an  act 
to  regulate  wages.  This,  which  has  been  commonly  called  the  Spitalfields  Act,  entitled 
the  weavers  of  Middlesex  to  demand  a  fixed  price  for  their  labour,  which  should  be 
settled  by  the  magistrates ;  and  while  both  masters  and  men  were  restricted  from  giring 
or  receiving  more  or  less  than  the  fixed  price,  the  manuftioturers  were  liable  in  neavy 

Cities  U  they  employed  weavers  out  of  the  district.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
tes,  which  in  1685  drove  the  forefathers  of  those  weavers  from  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  was  not  more  effectual  in  transporting  their  trade  with  them  into 
Spitalfields  than  this  act  was  in  taking  their  trade  from  them  and  planting  it  elsewhere, 
as  at  Macclesfield,  the  towns  of  Lancashire,  Norwich,  Colchester,  and  Paisley.  **  Had 
that  act,"  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  it  would  have  totally 
extirpated  the  manufacture ;  but  being  confined  to  Middlesex,  it  gradually  drove  the 
most  valuable  branches  from  Spitalfields  to  places  where  the  rate  of  wages  was 
determined  by  the  competition  of  the  parties,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  interest  and 
compromised  advantage.  Had  it  continued  to  the  present  aay,  it  would  not  have  left 
employment  in  the  metropolis  for  a  single  weaver.**  it  was  repealed,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1824. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1824,  Mr.  Huskisson  propounded  his  other  measures  for  the 
reform  and  improvement  of  the  silk  trade.  Speaking  of  the  laws  which  prohibited  the 
importation  oi  foreign-wrought  silks,  he  said — *'The  monopoly  had  produced  what 
monopoly  was  always  sure  to  produce — an  indifference  with  regard  to  improvement.  That 
useful  zeal  which'  gives  life  to  industry,  which  fosters  ingenuity,  and  which,  in 
manufactures,  occasions  unceasing  efforts  to  produce  the  article  in  the  most  economical 
form,  had  l>een  comparatively  extinguished.  To  the  prohibition  system  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  that  in  silk  only,  in  the  whole  raoge  of  manufactures,  we  were  left  behind  our 
neighbours.  *  *  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  same  system  had  been 
continued  with  respect  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  would  have  been  at  this  moment  as 
subordinate  in  amount  to  the  woollen  as  it  is  junior  in  its  ibtroduction  to  the  country." 
(**  Speeches,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  249.)  He  proposed  that  on  the  5th  July,  1826,  wrought  silks 
of  any  fabric  should  be  admitted  at  the  Custom-house  on  payment  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent.  But  even  that  duty,  it  was  found,  constituted  a  sufficient  premium 
to  induce  the  smuggler  to  continue  in  the  contraband  trade.  In  1840  Mr.  Porter  gave 
evidence  before  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  and,  baring  had  access  to  the  records  of  the 
French  Custom-house^  showed  that  the  wrought  silks  exported  from  France  for  England 
far  exceeded  the  quantity  legally  imported  into  England  during  the  whole  period  that 
the  30  per  cent,  duty  had  existed,  namely,  from  July,  1826,  to  the  period  of  his 
evidenoe,  1840.  He  said— ''The  amount  of  duty  collected  upon  1,875,000  lbs.  weight 
regularly  imported  through  the  Custom-house,  at  the  existing  duty,  is  £1,961,678, 
which  is  at  ins  rate  of  20s.  1  Id.  par  lb.  wtight ;  the  sama  amount  of  revanns  would 
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hare  been  ooUeeted  if  the  rate  had  been  lOs.  Ud.  per  lb.,  proTided  the  whole  quantitj 
shipped  from  France  had  paned  throni^h  the  Custom-honie ;  if  the  doty  had  been  paid 
on  the  whole  quantitj  imported  at  the  same  rate  as  was  paid  on  the  regfolar  importationi, 
the  sum  receiyed  woald  haTe  been  £3,764,000,  or  more  than  the  actual  receipt  by 
£1,792,000."— Import  Duties  Commutes,  Question  2459. 

But  the  loss  to  the  country  in  watching,  detecting,  and  prosecnting  smngglersy  the 
deterioration  in  morals,  the  losses  upon  fair-trading  capital  honestly  employed,  were 
greater  than  even  the  losses  of  revenue  at  the  Custom-house. 

Writing  on  this  subject  more  recently,  in  the  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,'*  Mr.  Porter 
shows  that  while  the  30  per  cent,  duty  lasted,  from  1826  to  1844  (when  it  was  reduced 
to  15  per  cent.),  the  importations  of  silk,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  amounted 
to  79,217,862  lbs.  weight ;  the  price  paid  for  silks  ready  for  the  millioer,  or  tailor,  or 
upholsterer,  was  at  the  rate  of  9b.  9d.  per  lb.  weight  beyond  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  duty  been  such  that  all  the  manufactured  silks  leaving  France  for  England 
must  have  come  through  the  Custom-house.  The  loss  in  price  to  the  pnblic  of  9a.  9d. 
per  pound  weight  on  that  quantity  in  the  seventeen  years  ending  with  1843,  during 
which  the  30  per  cent,  on  wrought  silks  was  levied,  amounted  to  £38,618,708 — "  lost,'* 
says  Mr.  Porter,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  in  seventeen  years,  through  the 
operation  of  excessive  dudes  placed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  only  one  branch  of 
manufactures,  and  which  those  engaged  in  it  nave  continually  decUred  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  adversity.** — Progress  of  the  Nationy  p.  227. 

But  it  is  the  duties,  and  the  effect  of  their  removal,  which  were  levied  on  raw  and 
thrown  silk  (silk  which  formed  the  raw  material  of  the  weaver),  which  are  the  moat 
instructive  to  the  student  of  financial  reform. 

The  various  duties  levied  on  raw  silk  (reeled  singles'*  or  unreeled  *<  wastes,"  and  on 
**  thrown*'  silk,  formed  of  two  or  three  or  more  twisted  singles),  together  with,  the 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  lesser  degree  upon  wrought  silks,  were  as  follow:^ 

From  the  beginning  of  absolute  prohibition  of  wrought  silks  in  1765  to  its  doae  in 
1824,  the  duty  on  raw  silk  was  5s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  on  thrown  silk,  14s.  8d. ;  on  djed, 
£2  5s.  6d.  The  increase  of  importations  m  fifty-nine  years  had  been  from  352,000  Iba. 
raw,  and  363,000  lbs.  thrown  silk,  to  1,970,000  lbs.  raw,  74,000  Iba.  waate,  and 
855,000  lbs.  thrown  silk,  showing  toUls  for  1765  of  715,000  lbs.,  and  in  1823  of 
2,399,000  lbs. 

It  was  held  to  be  conclusive  that  the  increased  importation  of  raw  and  the  decreased 
importation  of  thrown  silks,  were  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  high  duties  to  keep  out 
thrown  silk  for  the  protection  of  English  throwsters.  But  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  that  this  policy  depressed  the  manufacture,  and  limited  to  a  very  narrow  oirda  of 
customers  the  use  of  silks ;  and  more,  that  now,  when  all  duties  are  removed,  and  raw 
and  thrown  silks  are  admitted  free,  it  is  seen  that  the  English  throwsters  are  better 
employed  and  paid  than  in  any  former  time. 

In  1824  the  duty  on  raw  sUk  was  reduced  from  5s.  6d.  to  3d.  per  lb.,  by  wliich  the 
importation  was  increased  over  that  of  1823  about  75  per  cent.  On  thrown  the  duty 
was  reduced  from  14s.  8d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  lb.,  which  induced  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  no  more,  because  the  duty  was  still  excessive.  These  rates  were  afterwards 
farther  reduced,  that  on  raw  to  Id.,  and  that  on  thrown  silk  to  3s.  6d. ;  a  regulation  of 
the  Custom-house  permitting  the  latter  duty  to  be  drawn  back,  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  goods  into  which  foreign  thrown  silk  was  converted.  This  was  a  clumsy  contrivance 
to  restore  what  should  never  have  been  taken  from  manufacturing  capital — a  contrivance 
directly  leading  to  frauds,  false  swearing,  ultimately  theft,  prosecutions,  perjury  and 
demoralization,  in  the  Custom-house  at  JLondon,  and  in  the  offices  of  unscrupolocs 
merchants,  wholly  discreditable  to  any  civilized  country,  and  especially  disgraceful  to  one 
where  Christianity  is  accounted  a  part  of  the  constitution.  (For  some  partieulars  of 
those  frauds,  see  the  Association's  Tracts  on  Indirect  Taxation.)  In  1845  the  duties  on 
raw  and  thrown  silk  were  whoUy  removed. 

When  the  act  passed,  in  1824,  for  reducing  the  duties  on  raw  and  thrown  aiUc,  the 
reduction  took  effect  at  once ;  but  to  soothe  Uie  manufacturers,  that  part  of  it  which 
removed  prohibition  frt>m  foreign  wrought  silk,  and  substituted  a  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
on  vdue,  was  delayed  two  yean.  Meantime  the  French  manufacturers  prepanMl  goods  to 
a  larffe  extent  to  pour  into  the  English  market  at  the  30  per  cent,  du^  as  soon  as  it 
would  come  into  operation.  Parliament  still  believing  in  its  ability  to  control  or  direct 
trade,  and  manufacturers  still  believing  that  Parliament  could  regulate  their  loom-shops, 
their  warehouses,  and  markets,  the  foUowing  device  was  resorted  co : — The  Franch  had 
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long  been  aceostomed  to  mannfutare  their  goods  of  a  certain  length ;  and  in  the  view 
of  reDdering  their  aocnmulated  atock  unfit  for  our  marketa,  a  law  waa  paaaed  by  the 
British  ParUament,  in  1826,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  silka,  except  such  as 
were  of  entirely  different  lengths  from  those  commonly  manufactured  hy  the  French ! 
"No  one  can  re^t,"  says  M*Oulloch,  "that  this  wretched  trick,  for  it  deaervea  no 
better  name,  entirely  failed  of  its  object.  The  French  manufacturers  immediately 
commenced,  with  redoubled  zeal,  the  preparation  of  goods  of  the  legitimate  length,  and 
the  others  having  become  unsaleable,  at  an][thiDg  like  fair  prices,  were  purchaa^  up  by 
the  smugglers,  and  imported  almost  entirely  into  thia  country,  and  sold  at  inferior  prices,** 
—M*Ctdloeh*8  Com.  Diet.,  page  1032. 

The  revulsion  in  all  trade  in  1826,  arising  from  causes  ^uite  unconnected  with 
legislation  on  the  silk  duties,  together  with  the  smuggling  jost  spoken  of,  caused  a 
depresMion  in  the  home  manufflcture ;  but  it  soon  recovered,  and  made  great  advances. 
Mr.  Porter,  writing  of  that  time,  says — 

**  An  immediate  and  great  increase  was  made  in  the  consumption  of  silk  goods  by 
this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  materiaL  Every  throwing-mill  and  every  loom  was  put  in 
constant  employment,  and  a  great  increase  waa  made  in  the  number  of  these  establish- 
ments. The  number  of  throwing-mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country  waa  raised 
from  175  to  266,  and  the  number  of  spindles  from  780,000  to  1,180,000;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  additional  productive  power,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  throwsters 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  weavers,  who  were  frequently  kept  waiting 
during  whole  months  for  silk  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  orders  whicn  they  had 
in  hand.*' 

Beferring  to  the  distreea  which  followed  the  panic  at  the  close  of  1825,  and  the 
allegation,  on  the  part  of  the  silk  manufacturers,  tnat  the  depreseion  in  their  trade  in 
1826  arose  entirely  from  the  influx  of  French  manufactured  silks  in  that  year, 
Mr.  Porter  says — ^'This  distress,  however,  soon  passed  away,  so  that  in  the  year  1827  a 
larger  quantity  of  silk  waa  manufactured  in  this  country  than  had  ever  before  passed,  in 
an  equal  time,  through  our  looms.  It  is  not  by  selecting  a  single  year  that  a  proper 
judgment  can  be  formed  upon  such  a  subject.** 

He  then,  taking  the  details  of  thirty-one  years,  as  shown  in  a  table  of  figures,  elicits 
the  fact,  that  in  the  ten  years  of  unqualified  prohibition,  ending  1824,  the  quantity  of 
raw  and  thrown  silk  used  by  our  manufacturers  amounted  to  18,823,117  lbs.,  being  an 
average  of  1,882,311  lbs.  ptr  annum;  that  in  the  ten  years  immediatelv  following  the 
change  of  system  the  quantity  used  wds  36,780,000  lbs.,  or  3,678,000  lbs.  per  annum, 
being  an  increase  over  the  average  of  the  former  period  of  95  per  cent.;  and  that 
in  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1844,  the  consumption  waa  43,588,386  lbs.,  or 
3,962,580  lbs.  per  annum,  being  an  increase  of  110  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity 
used  under  the  restrictive  system.  The  increase  from  1844  to  the  year  ending 
5lh  January,  1851,  indicates  unabated  progress;  in  1850  the  importation  of  raw 
silk  was  4,942,417  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000.000  lbs.  (one-fifth  of 
the  whole  silk  used  in  the  kingdom)  in  six  years.  The  increase  of  mills  and  spindles, 
the  enhancement  of  throwsters*  wages,  the  complaint  of  the  silk  weavers  that  the  only 
cause  of  their  having  to  "play**  is  the  deficient  supply  of  thrown  silk — the  general 
diffusion  of  silk  dresses,  silken  furniture,  and  attendant  comfort,  among  people  into 
whose  families  silks  were  never  purchased  before,  together  with  the  yearly  augmenting 
demand  for  British  silks  in  foreign  countries — all  these  testify  to  the  wiadom  of  removing 
the  taxes  and  restrictions  from  un wrought  silk ;  while  the  improvement  effected  since 
French  wrought  silks  were  admitted  at  30  and  at  15  per  cent,  on  value,  show  that  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  15  per  cent,  which  atill  remains  being  remeved  1— nothing 
to  fear  from  the  silk  trade  being  what  all  trade  should  be— free ;  free  as  the  breezea 
and  the  tides ;  pliant  to  the  merchant*8  will  as  the  helm  and  sail  to  the  mariner,  who, 
in  turn,  should  know  no  obstruction  to  his  ship  but  tide  and  breeze  and  the  merchant's 
convenience. 
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SECTION  xxm. 

B£N£FICIAL  EFFECT  OF  REDUCED  OR  REPEALED  DUTIES  UPON 
CONSUMPTION:— SALT;  CANDLES;  SOAP;  8DGAR. 

Salt. — Berides  its  uses  in  fleasoning  food  and  preaernne  meat,  salt  is  eztensiTtly 
nsed  in  mannfiustares  to  fiirnish  muriatic  acid,  soda,  and  other  chemical  oombinrntiona 
indispensable  now-a-days  to  the  bleacher,  dyer,  and  printer.  It  also  enten  into  the 
finishing  of  coarse  pottery,  the  making  of  glass,  the  hardening  of  soap,  and  the  melting 
of  metals.  It  is  uMd  as  a  mordant  in  calico  printing  (mordant,  from  mardere^  to  bite ; 
the  mordants  which  fixed  oolonrs  in  cloth  being  supped,  before  their  chemical  operatioii 
was  known,  to  bite  the  colour  into  the  cloth),  bait  is  also  used  in  making  certain 
mixed  colours,  and  enters  more  or  less  into  seyeral  other  processes  of  the  arts.  On  some 
soils  its  chemical  agency  makes  it  a  yaluable  manure.  In  all  countries,  and  in  all  con- 
ditions of  society  (except  among  some  tribes  of  Red  Indians  liring  fu  from  the  ocean  or 
any  natural  issues  of  salt  from  the  earthy,  it  has  been  esteemed  a  necessary  of  life, 
second  only  to  water  and  bread.  But  in  all  countries  gOTemments  haye  either  made  it 
a  source  or  reyenue,  or  permission  to  nse  it  an  adjunct  of  power.  In  both  capadtiea  the 
British  haye  used  it  in  India,  levying  duties  from  600  to  1,000  ]>er  cent,  upon  it  for 
reyenue,  and  withholding  its  supply  from  the  frugal  Hindoo,  until  he  consented  to  any 
political  or  fiscal  conditions  rather  than  eat  his  humble  rice  without  salt  In  Ceylon  the 
British  GoTemment  did  worse.  '*  The  tax  on  salt  charged  by  the  English  GkiTem- 
ment  was  from  800  to  1,000  per  cent,  aboye  the  cost  of  production.  Ceylon  abounds 
with  salt ;  eyerywhere  along  the  coast  extensiye  formations  of  it  are  found." — ManhaWa 
Description  and  Conquest  of  Ceylon.  The  King  of  Eandy  (the  interior  kingdom  of 
Ceylon)  offered  a  treaty  to  the  English,  who  occupied  all  the  maritime  proyincea,  bat 
they  would  not  accept  it,  hj  wUch  he  was  to  trade  to  one,  any  one,  part  of  the  ialandv 
ana  obtain  salt  without  being  taxed.  This  refusal  led  to  a  Kandian  war  upon  the 
English,  who  retaliated  by  stopping  the  supply  of  salt.  The  Kandians,  who  liyed  on  a 
yegetable  diet,  always  liberally  salted  before  the  English  obtained  the  colony,  resorted 
to  the  use  of  a  deleterious  root,  as  a  substitute,  to  season  their  meals.  Its  effect  was 
delirium  and  death,  which  spread  through  the  whole  Kandian  nation.  Their  revenge 
was  ample ;  a  whole  regiment  and  seyeral  detachments  of  English  were  betrayed  and 
sacrificed  in  return,  only  two  men  escaping.  Ultimately  the  British  tax-payen  at  home 
had  to  bear  the  expense  of  other  wars  to  ayenge  tne  disasters  of  tiie  sdt  war,  and 
submit,  amongst  many  heayy  taxes,  to  the  grieyoos  salt  tax  at  home.'* — MarshalL 

**  In  France,  the  code  of  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  salt  tax  were  most  oppresaiye 
before  the  first  reyolution.  From  4,000  to  6,000  persons,  it  has  been  calculated,  were 
sent  annually  to  prison  and  the  galleys  for  offences  connected  with  these  laws,  the 
seyerity  of  which  had  no  inoonsiaerabie  share  in  bringing  about  the  reyolution.*' — 
Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France, 

In  Britain,  duties  upon  salt  were  imposed  in  the  reigD  of  William  III.  In  1798  they 
amounted  to  6s.  a  bushel,  but  were  subsequently  increased  to  16s.,  or  about  forty  times 
the  cost  of  the  salt.  The  opinion  of  the  public  having  been  strongly  expreseed  against 
the  tax,  it  was  repealed  in  1823.  No  statiitics  exist  from  which  the  benefits  can  be 
demonstrated  aritnmetically ;  but  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  almost  eyery  person  that 
they  are  beyond  expression  in  figures. 

Candles. — This  is  an  article  which  was  relieyed  from  excise  duties  in  1881.  The 
duty  was  Id.  per  lb.  on  candles  made  of  tallow,  and  S^d.  per  lb.  on  those  made  of  wax 
or  spermaceti.  No  alteration  had  tidcen  place  in  the  duties  in  the  present  century  so  as 
to  afford  proofs  of  increased  consumption  following  reduction ;  and  since  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  we  haye  no  means  of  comparing  the  present  with  former  consumption.  Nor 
would  it  be  conclusiye  if  such  comparison  were  made  without  a  large  allowance  for  the 
supersedence  of  candles  in  offices  and  workshops,  and  partially  in  dwelling-booses,  by 
^as.  But  the  least  obseryant  person  may  see  how  the  manufacture  of  candles  has 
improyed  of  late  years,  new  iufredients  and  new  arrangements  of  old  ingredients  being 
maide,  which  the  excise  laws  prohibited  from  trial  before  the  manufacture  was  free. 

((  Daring  all  the  time  that  an  excise  duty  was  leried  upon  candles,"  writes  Mr.  Porter, 
**  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no  improyement  made  in  their  quality ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  had  the  duty  not  been  repealed,  the  regulations  enforcea  by  the  reyenue  officers 
would  haye  continued  to  preyent  any  such  improyements.   No  sooner,  howeyer,  were 
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the  manafactiiren  relieTed  from  the  restraints  thus  imposed,  than  their  ingenaity  waa 
set  to  work,  and  each  year  that  has  since  elapsed  has  produced  one  or  more  inventions 
or  oomhinations  whereby  the  essential  good  qaalities  of  candles  have  been  increased,  and 
their  coft  relatiTcly  to  their  valve  in  use  diminished." 

Soap. — ^Although  there  in  atill  ft  duty  on  soap,  with  attendant  restrictions, 
oppresaiTO  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  science  in  its  manofaoture  and  retard  its 
oonaamption,  such  alterations  have  been  effected  as  prove  that  free  trade  in  soap 
would  greatly  extend  its  use,  and  greatly  multiply  the  benefits  whidi  follow  its  libend 
application  in  domestic  economy.  The  direct  duty  charged  on  bard  soap,"  Mr. 
M'Golloch  relates,  '*  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensively  used,  amounted,  till  June, 
1833,  to  8d.  per  lb.,  or  28s.  per  cwt.,  while  the  price  of  soap  rarely  exceeded  6d.  per 
lb.,  or  56s.  per  cwt.,  so  that  the  direct  duty  was  fully  100  per  cent. !  But,  besides 
this  enormous  duty,  the  substances  of  which  soap  is  made,  namely,  tallow,  barilla, 
and  turpentine  or  resin,  were  respectively  charged  with  duties  of  3s.  4d.  and  4s.  4d. 
per  cwt. ;  and  taking  these  indirect  taxes  into  account,  it  may  be  truly  stated  that 
soap  was  taxed  from  120  to  180  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  imposition  of  so  exor- 
bitant a  duty  on  an  article  that  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  all  orders  of  persons, 
waa  in  the  last  degree  inexpedient.  There  were  good  reasons,  too,  for  thinking 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  whi<£  this  excessive  duty  gave  to 
amnggling  and  fraud,  the  revenue  it  yielded  was  not  much  greater  than  it  would  be 
with  the  duty  reduced  to  half  its  former  amount. 

'*  During  the  five  years  ending  with  1882,  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  soap 
was  nearly  stationary ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  increase  of  population 
and  manufactures  during  that  period,  that  it  would  have  been  very  considerably 
extended  but  for  the  increase  of  smuggling.  This  baneful  practice  is  facilitated  by 
the  total  exemption  which  Ireland  enjoys  from  the  duty ;  for  it  not  nnfrequently 
happens  that  the  soap  made  in  this  country,  and  sent  to  Ireland  under  a  drawback, 
is  again  clandestinely  introduced  into  Great  Britain." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawfial  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
puhlic  senrice. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Tbrms  of  Mbmbbrship. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the'  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VL  Cobdbn's  National  Budget. 

No.  VII 1.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI..  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX„  XXL,  XXII.,  Evils  of  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII..  XXVIII.,  XXIX..  Historical  Review 
of  the  Fiscal  System. 

Post-office  orders  to  he  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

Financial  Rkform  Association, 

18,  Hackins  Hey.  Liveri>ool.  Auffvstf  1884. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  18,  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  had  by  order 
from  all  Booksellers. 


Printed  by  J.  R.  Williams  &  Co.,  8,  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 
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[BBPBINT.] 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 
SECTION-  xxin. 

(Continued  from  No,  80.; 

BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OP  REDUCED  OR  REPEALED  DUTIES  UPON 
CONSUMPTION— SALT,  CANDLES.  SOAP,  SUGAR. 

Mr.  M*Oalloob  proceeds  to  remark  that  he  waa  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  loap  duty,  though  it  would  be  a  popular  measure  to  repeal  it,  because  a  revenue 
must  be  raised  in  some  way,  and  the  best  means  appeared  to  be  by  a  tax  on  articles 
universally  used— a  doctrine  from  which  the  Association  entirely  dissents ;  and  be 
anticipated  that  the  reduction  of  duty  effected  in  1833  woald  subvert  smuggling. 
Mr.  Porter,  however,  making  use  of  official  information  and  subsequent  experience, 
tells  the  public  that  the  contraband  trade  is  still  maintained.  He  says : — "  The 
quantity  of  soap  used  domestically  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  of  its  application 
to  the  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  linen  (for  all  of  which  a  drawback  of 
the  duty  is  allowed),  and  others  for  which  no  drawback  is  given ;  that  it  is,  besides, 
impossible  to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the  quantity  used  generally,  because  of  the 
intervention  of  the  contraband  maker."  "It  is  known,"  he  continues,  **that 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  are  thus  committed  to  a  great  extent,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  was  done  before  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1833 ;  but  the  degree  in 
which  the  reduction  of  that  duty  was  calculated  to  affect  the  fraudulent  maker,  by 
reducing  his  profits,  has  been  since  in  part  ooxmtervailed  by  simplifications  in  the 
process,  which  have  lessened  at  once  the  expenses  of  manufacture  and  the  chances 
of  detection.  That  frauds,  to  a  great  extent,  are  committed  by  the  surreptitious 
production  of  soap,  may  be  believed  from  the  fact  that  there  are  fifty  persons  in 
England  who  each  take  out  an  annual  licence,  the  charge  for  which  is  £4,  and  who 
do  not  pay  duty  to  the  Excise  on  a  greater  quantity  than  one  ton  in  the  oourse  of 
the  year,  leaving  room  for  suspicion  that  the  licence  is  used  as  a  cover  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  There  are,  besides,  great  numbers  of  persons  who  make  soap  secretly, 
and  without  taking  out  any  licence,  and  who,  consequently,  pay  no  duty  whatever." 

Mr.  Porter  next  remarks  on  the  impolicy  of  imposing  a  duty  on  an  article  so 
requisite  to  physical  comfort  and  the  moral  health,  which  follows  the  physical,  and 
particularly  as  it  leads  Oovemment  into  a  continuous  warfare  with  petty  offenders, 
in  which  Government  is  seldom  the  successful  party.   And  then  he  says — 

The  Excise  regulations  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  necessaiy  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue,  so  entirely  prevent  improvement  in  the  processes,  that 
the  quality  of  soap  made  in  foreign  countries,  where  no  such  regulations  are 
imposed,  is  invariably  superior  to  that  of  English  soap,  and,  unless  to  our  own 
colonies  and  dependencies,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  export  demand  for 
BritiBh-made  soap.  We  pay  an  import  duty  on  the  chief  ingredient  used  in  the 
manufacture,  which  is  not  returned  on  that  part  which  is  exported,  and  our  duties 
are  so  regulated  that  our  manufacturers  are  in  a  great  degree  restrieted  to  the 
employment  of  a  material  which  is  not  calculated  to  produce  soap  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  manufacturers  of  Marseilles  use,  almost  exclusively,  vegetable  oil, 
while  ours  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  use  of  tallow,  which  produces  an  article  so 
inferior  in  quality  that  the  preference  is  given,  in  foreign  countries,  to  almost  any 
soap  over  that  made  in  this  kingdom ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where  the 
article  is  used  in  manafactaring  prooesseB.*'— Pro^reff  of  the  Nation^  p.  579. 
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Still,  with  fell  these  disadvantagee  against  soap-makiiig,  despite  the  use  of 
snbstitates,  and  despite  the  contraband  trade,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known, 
the  consumption  of  duty-paid  soap  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the  duty  has  been 
lowered,  clearly  indioating,  in  connexion  with  the  large  appliance  of  substitutes 
in  the  manufacturing  processes  of  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  that  were  the 
duty  wholly  remoYcd,  the  trade  free,  the  use  of  soap  would  extend  rapidly  and 
most  beneficially.  In  1821,  when  the  duty  on  hard  soap  was  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on 
soft  IJd.,  the  quantity  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  was  6.43  lbs. ;  and  in 
1881  it  was  no  more  than  6.23  lbs.  But  in  the  next  ten  years,  ending  1841,  the 
duty  having  been  reduced  in  1833  to  l^d.  per  lb.  on  hard,  and  to  Id.  on  soft  (with 
all  the  disadTantages  just  detailed),  the  consumption  rose  to  9.20  lbs.  per  heacL 

SuaiB.— There  is  no  certain  account  of  the  time  when  sugar  was  first  brought  to 
England,  though  it  has  been  named  by  several  writers ;  some  saying  the  thirteenth, 
others  the  fourteenth,  century.  In  the  commercial  history  of  the  Venetians,  a 
shipment  of  sugar  to  England  is  mentioned  in  1319  ;  but  honey  continued  to  be  the 
sweetener  of  liquors  and  dishes  for  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  though  small 
importations  of  sugar  from  Venice  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  continued.  Up 
to  the  seventeenth  century  the  sugar  brought  to  England  was  very  inconsiderable, 
and  was  used  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  ooffee  and  tea  began  to  be  used,  that  sugar  was  much  in 
request. 

The  first  duty  imposed  on  sugar  was  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II.,  and  this  was 
the  hereditary  excise"  of  id.  per  lb.  In  the  year  1700  the  consumption  was 
10,000  tons,  the  duty  8s.  5d.  per  cwt.  In  1710,  the  consumption  was  14,000  tons. 
Some  small  additions  were  made  to  the  duty  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.  The 
consumption  in  1784  had  increased  to  42,000  tons.  In  1754  it  was  53,270.  In 
1770  to  1775  it  averaged  72,500  tons.  Up  to  1780  the  duty  was  only  6s.  8d.  a  cwt. ; 
but  in  the  following  year  an  addition  was  made,  and  in  1787  it  was  12s.  4d.  a  cwt. 
From  1786  to  1790  the  consumption  averaged  81,000  tons  a  year. 

In  1791  the  duty  was  raised  to  15s.  The  increasing  demand  for  sugar,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  Exchequer  for  money  during  the  French  war,  drew  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Pitt  heavily  upon  this  taxable  article.  In  1797  the  duty  was  raised  to  17s.  6d., 
and  two  years  after  to  20s.  a  cwt.  From  the  year  1800  the  duty  varied  on  the 
different  lands  of  sugar  so  fitfully,  so  capriciously,  in  the  strife  of  monopoly,  war, 
and  warrtaxes,  that  to  relate  all  the  changes  would  be  to  encumber  the  present 
statement  with  masses  of  figures.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  duty  on  British  plan- 
tation sugar  was  declared  to  be  stationary  at  27s.  per  cwt.  in  1826;  but  it  was 
reduced  to  24s.  on  West  India,  and  32s.  on  East  India  sugar,  in  1830. 

In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century  the  consumption  declined  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  being,  in  1801,  30  lbs.  9}  oz. ;  in  1811,  29  lbs.  4^  oz. ;  and  in 
1821, 19  lbs.  3}  oz.  per  head  for  England  and  ScotUnd.  In  Ireland  it  was,  in  1800, 
6  lbs.  8  oz. ;  in  1810,  7  lbs.  14^  oz. ;  and  in  1820,  6  lbs.  4)  oz.  per  head. 

*<0f  all  the  articles  of  consumption,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  **  which  are  not 
absolutely  necessaries  of  life,  sugar  is,  perhaps,  that  which  in  this  country  is  the 
most  easUy  acted  upon  by  price."  Bef erring  to  a  table  of  prices  and  consumption, 
he  continues — If,  by  means  of  this  statement,  we  have  from  year  to  year  the 
fluctuations  in  price,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  attended  by  corresponding  flnetua- 
tions  in  the  consumption,  and  that  with  a  degree  of  regularity  more  like  the 
operations  of  a  piece  of  machinery  than  as  resulting  from  circumstances  affecting 
in  such  various  ways  and  in  such  different  decrees  our  numerous  population. 
With  one  exception  only,  that  of  the  year  1835,  every  rise  in  price  has  been 
accompanied  by  diminished  consumption,  while  every  fall  in  the  market  has 
produced  an  increased  demand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1835,  in 
which  there  appeured  some  departure  from  the  uniformity  of  this  effect,  was  a  year 
of  great,  of  almost  universal,  excitement  throughout  the  kingdom.  Never  before, 
perhaps,  was  there  an  equal  number  of  public  works  in  operation.  Every  num  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  work  readily  obtained  employment,  at  full  wages.  Every 
loom  was  filled,  every  anvil  was  at  work,  and,  to  crown  the  advantages  thus  enjoyed 
by  our  labouring  popidation,  tiie  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  procurable  at  prices 
lower  than  had  been  previously  known  by  the  existing  generation.*' 

In  this  last  observation  it  is  seen  that  the  year  1835  was  not  really  an  exception 
to  other  years.  The  ability  of  the  people  to  buy  sugar  had  risen  proportionately 


higher  than  price;  "  yet,**  oontinnes  the  statiet,  **  even  under  these  drenmttAneeg 
of  oomparative  ease,  the  average  eonsnmption  of  1885  did  not  attahi  the  rate  which 
it  reached  in  1830  or  1881,  when  the  market  price  waa  from  8b.  to  lOs.  per  cwt. 
lower,  bat  when  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  was  not  in  other  respects 
so  prosperous  as  in  1836." 

It  should  be  remarked,  however  (which  Mr.  Porter  omits  to  do),  that  at  least 
one  numerous  section  of  the  population  were  not  in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  larger 
quantities  of  sugar  in  1835,  even  if  they  did  not  abridge  their  usual  enjoyment  of 
it :  that  was  the  tenant  farmers,  with  their  households,  whose  prices  for  farm 
produce  were  low,  while  their  expenses  were  fixed  as  in  former  years.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  they  were  not  more  free  with  sugar,  and  that  more  preserves 
were  not  made  from  the  fruit  of  their  gardens  that  year,  probably  less.  So  that  we 
oome  to  the  natural  inference,  that  if  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  sugar  were 
alone  the  causes  of  increased  consumption,  such  increase  would  be  greater  than 
when  it  depends  on  increase  of  means  to  purchase,  the  latter  being  attended  with 
exceptions,  of  which  the  depression  of  tenant-farmers  is  one  that  has  co-existed 
with  the  prosperity  of  other  dasses. 

The  price  and  consumption  of  sugar  from  1880  to  1849  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  consumption  per  head  seems  less  than  in  1801 ;  but  Ireland  is  now 
included,  which  was  not  the  case  then.  The  previous  quotations  of  consumption 
per  head  shows  the  difierence  between  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  use  of  sugar. 
Molaases  are  included  in  the  following  table,  being  reduced  to  a  proportionate 
amount  of  sugar ;  8  lbs.  of  molasses  are  assumed  to  be  equal,  on  an  average,  to 
8  Ibg.  of  crystallized  sugar.  The  prices  do  not  include  the  duties 


Sugar  and  molasMB  retained 
Yean.         for  home  conBomption. 

Cwta. 

1880  ..  4,278,945 

1881  ..  4,864,248 

1882  4,187,136 

1883  ..  4,021,606 

1884  ..  4,164,411 

1886  ..  4,421,146 
1880  ..  8,922.901 

1887    4,849,068 

1888    4,418,884 

1889  .  4,171,938 

1840  ..  8,764,710 

1841  ..  4,206,824 

1842  ..  4,068,831 

1843  ..  4,196,866 

1844  ..  4,869,473 
1846  ..  6,091.804 

1846  ..  6.467,164 

1847  ..  6,046,121 

1848  ..  6,427,234 

1849  ..  6,287,217 


Average  price  per 
London  GautU, 

8.  d. 

26  Oi 

28  8 


Average  confumption 
of  each  person, 
lbs. 
19.94 
20.11 
19.00 
17.99 
1&81 
19.21 
16.68 
l&SS 
18.42 
17.16 
16.88 
17.66 
16.76 
17.11 
17.69 
20.88 
21.67 
28.64 
24.88 
24.12 


In  1850  the  total  importations  of  sugar,  as  published,  were  6,286,081  owts.,  of 
whieh  there  were  taken  for  home  consumption  6,112,821  cwts.,  being  somewhat 
under  the  consumption  of  1849. 

The  foregoing  is  Mr.  Porter's  table,  upon  which  he  remarks  that  "  the  yearly 
consumption  of  each  individual  are  average  quantities,  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  nobleman  and  the  beggar,  fare  alike  in  their  use  of 
this  condiment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  (he  continues),  with  accuracy, 
the  consumption  of  the  various  ranks  into  which  the  community  is  divided.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  whose  use  of  sugar  is  not  governed  by  the  market  price,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  any  fluctuations  which  we  have  experienced  would  be  likely  to 
affect  them.  The  outlay  for  this  article  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  household 
expenses  of  the  easy  classes,  that  whether  the  price  should  be  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
per  pound  mi^t  have  no  influenee  in  increasing  or  diminishing  its  use.  The 
decrease  or  increase  of  the  quantity  consumed  throughout  the  coxmtry  is,  therefore, 
evidence  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fluctuation  in  its  use  by  all  other  classes." 

It  is  supposed  that  in  a  family  comfortably  circumstanced  40  lbs.  of  sugar  per 
head  is  consumed.  In  the  navy  the  sailors  are  allowed  84  lbs.  8  oz.  yearly ;  the 
aged  paupers  in  workhouses  22|  lbs.  yearly.  In  1840  the  average  consumption 
was  16j^  lbs.,  or  76^  lbs.  for  five  persons,  one  of  whom,  taking  the  constant  quantity 
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of  40  Ibfl.,  left  for  each  of  the  remainmg  four  only  9  lbs.  1  os.  Applying  the  nnB 
ealonlation  to  the  oonsnmption  of  1849,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  four  would 
oonsome  20  lbs.  2  oz. 

The  augmented  consnmption  whioh  has  taken  place  since  1844  is  attributable 
to  the  reduction  in  1845  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  the  produce  of  foreign  eoontries 
and  of  free  labour,  from  638.  and  5  per  cent,  per  cwt.  to  238.  4d.  per  cwt.  All 
differential  duties  (whioh  are  duties  for  the  *  protection  of  colonial  sagar-growen) 
are  to  cease  in  1854. 

All  duties  whatever  on  commodities  will  cease  when  the  public  become  wise 
enough  to  understand  the  hurtful  effects  of  indirect  taxation. 


SECTION  XXIV. 
BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OF  REDUCED  DUTIES:  POSTAGE. 

Of  a]l  the  channels  in  whioh  British  enterprise  and  industry  run, the  Poat-offioe 
is  that  which  affords  the  most  impressive  evidence  that  taxes  obstructive  of 
enterprise  and  industry  should  be  removed,  and  the  revenue  they  yielded  be  taken 
from  the  income  and  property  of  the  nation.  The  reduction  of  the  Post-offioe  taxes 
to  a  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  in  1840,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  revenue, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  imposing  an  Income  Tax  in  1842.  The  Income 
Tax  was  unfairly  apportioned ;  but  that  is  a  distinct  question  from  the  polioy  of 
substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxation.  The  Association  will,  in  the  present 
section,  treat  of  that  polioy  as  regards  the  taxing  of  correspondence  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue. 

In  a  previous  section  of  its  ^*  Historical  Beview  of  the  Fiscal  System,'*  the 
Association  incidentally  noticed  that  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  intelb'gence  were 
first  established  in  England  by  a  king  to  whom  little  good  has  been  attribated— 
who,  indeed,  reigned  too  short  a  time  to  effect  much— namely,  Bichard  the  Third. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Government  posts  were  used 
regularly  by  any  portion  of  the  public. 

Blackstone,  in  his  **  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  gives  the  following 
narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Post-office.  He  had  just  been  treating  of  the 
excise  and  the  duties  on  salt,  and  proceeds : — 

**  Another  very  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue  is  levied  with  greater 
eheerfulness,  as,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  it  is  a  manifest  advantage  to  the 
public;  I  mean  the  Post-offioe,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  As  we  haye 
traced  the  original  of  the  excise  to  the  Parliament  of  1643  (the  Long  Parliament), 
so  it  is  but  justice  to  observe  that  this  useful  inyenlion  owes  its  first  establishment 
to  the  same  assembly.  «  *  «  King  James  I.  originally  erected  a  Post- 
office,  under  the  control  of  one  Mathew  De  Quester,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
to  and  from  foreign  parts ;  which  office  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
but  was  confirmed  and  continued  to  William  Frizell  and  Thomas  Witherings,  bf 
King  Charles  I.,  a.d.  1632,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  English 
merchants.  In  1635  the  same  prince  erected  a  letter-office  for  England  and 
Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  Thomas  Witherings,  and  settled  certain 
rates  of  postage ;  but  this  extended  only  to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads ;  the  times 
of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  postmasters  on  each  road  were  required  to 
furnish  the  mail  with  horses  at  2^.  a  mile.  Witherings  was  superseded  for  abuses 
in  both  his  offices  in  1640 ;  and  they  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
Burlamachy,  to  be  exercised  under  the  care  of  the  King's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  great  confusions  and  interruptions 
were  necessaiily  occasioned  in  the  conduct  of  the  letter-office.  And  about  that 
time  the  outline  of  the  present  more  extended  and  regular  plan  seems  to  have  been 
conceived  by  Mr.  Edwsfd  Prideaux,  who  was  appointed  Attorney-General  to  the 
Commonwealth  after  the  murder  of  King  Charles.  He  was  chairman  of  a 
committee,  in  1642,  for  considering  what  rate  should  be  set  upon  inland  letters, 
and  afterwards  appointed  postmaster  by  an  ordinance  of  both  Houses;  in  tbs 
execution  of  which  office  he  first  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  into 
aU  parts  of  the  nation,  thereby  saving  to  the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining 
postmasters,  to  the  amount  of  £7,000  per  annum.  And  his  own  emolument  being 
probably  very  considerable,  the  Common  Council  of  Loudon  endea?oured  to  erect 
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anolher  posi-offioe  in  opposition  to  his,  till  eheoked  by  a  resolation  of  the  Honed 
of  Commons,  declaring  that  the  office  of  postmaster  is,  and  oaght  to  be,  in  the 
sole  power  and  disposal  of  the  Parliament.  This  office  was  farmed  by  one  Manley, 
in  1&54.  Bat  in  1657  a  regular  post-office  was  established,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Protector  and  his  Parliament,  npon  nearly  the  same  model  as  has  ever  since  been 
adopted,  and  with  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  continaed  till  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Anne. " — Comtnentariet,  yoL  i.,  p.  828. 

In  1660,  after  the  Restoration,  the  claim  of  members  of  Parliament  to  have 
their  letters  carried  free  was  formally  made ;  bat,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Grown,  was  withdrawn,  upon  a  private  assurance  that  this  privilege  would  be 
eonoeded.  Upon  this  warrants  were  issued  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  carry 
their  letters  free  on  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament,  up  to  two  ounces  in  weight. 
This  system  continued  until  the  4th  of  George  III.,  1764,  when  the  privilege  of 
franks  was  oonceded  to  members  of  both  Houses  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Post-office  by  Cromwell,  down  to  1784,  mails 
were  conveyed,  either  on  horseback  or  in  carts  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  instead 
of  being  the  most  expeditious  and  safest  conveyance,  the  post  had  become,  at  the 
latter  period,  the  slowest  and  most  easily  robbed  of  any  in  the  country.  In  1784 
it  was  usual  for  the  diligence  between  London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  journey 
in  seventeen  hours,  while  the  post  took  forty  hours ;  other  roads  were  posted  in 
like  manner,  which  led  to  the  Post-office  being  evaded. 

Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Ba^after  much  opposition,  became  the  reformer  of  mail 
conveyances,  after  encountefing  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Post-office  author- 
ities. But  he  had  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who^at  that  time,  was  a  zealous 
practical  reformer,  and  succeeded;  ultimately  he  became  Controller-General  of  the 
Post-office.  Through  him  the  ordinary  coach  proprietors  became  contractors  to 
earry  the  mails,  and  mail  coaches  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  loto 
most  other  departments  of  the  Post-office  he  introduced  exactness  and  order,  and 
did  more  to  popularise  that  great  establishment  than  any  other  man  before  Rowland 
Hill.  (An  ample  memoir  of  Mr.  Palmer  will  be  found  in  Somerville*s  "  Biographical 
History  of  the  Pioneers  of  Progress  and  Civilization.")  The  Scotch  post-office 
wa^  established  on  its  present  footing  (excepting  conveyance  by  railway  and  steam- 
boat) in  1710;  but  owing  to  the  backward  state  of  Scotland,  the  limited  amount  of 
its  trade  and  population,  and  the  extreme  badness  of  its  roads,  it  was  very  defective 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  till  after  the  American  War.  It  was  not  until  Mr. 
Palmer's  mail-coach  system  had  been  established  that  the  first  mail-coach  ran 
from  London  to  Glasgow,  7th  July,  1788. 

The  rates  of  postage  for  letters  in  England  from  1710  to  1765  were,  for  the  oon- 
veyanoe  of  a  single  letter  (other  letters  in  proportion)  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
eighty  nules,  8d. ;  for  any  distance  above  eighty  miles,  4d. ;  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  6d. ;  between  London  and  Dublin,  6d. 

In  1765  the  rates  for  short  distances  were  modified,  and  the  charge  for  a  distance 
not  exceeding  one  post  stage  **  (the  length  not  specified)  was  made  Id.,  and  for  a 
distance  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  post  stages,  2d. ;  the  charge  for  greater 
distances  remaining  as  before. 

In  1784  an  addition  of  one  penny  was  made,  and  the  rates  for  greater  distances 
were  altered  thus : — Kot  exceeding  one  post  stage,  2d. ;  above  one,  and  not 
exceeding  two,  8d. ;  above  two  post  stages,  and  not  exceeding  80  miles,  4d. ;  above 
80,  and  not  exceeding  150  miles,  5d. ;  above  150  miles,  6d. ;  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  London  and  Dublin,  7d. 

In  1796  another  alteration  was  made,  and  the  rates  were — For  any  distance  not 
exceeding  15  miles,  8d. ;  15  and  not  exceeding  30  miles,  4d. ;  30  to  60,  5d. ;  60  to 
100,  6d. ;  100  to  160, 7d. ;  above  150  miles,  8d. 

In  1801  the  rates  were  again  altered  thus  : — Not  exceeding  15  mUes,  3d. ;  15  to 
80,  4d. ;  80  to  50,  5d. ;  50  to  80,  6d. ;  80  to  120,  7d. ;  120  to  170,  8d. ;  170  to  230, 
9d. ;  230  to  300,  lOd. ;  and  for  every  100  miles  additional.  Id. 

In  1805  Id.  additional  was  added  to  each  of  those  rates,  except  for  the  *'  100 
miles  additional,"  which  remained  atone  penny.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century 
the  rates  of  postage  for  Scotland  were  rather  lower  than  in  England  ;  but  they 
were  soon  after  equalized.  From  1812  an  additional  halfpenny  was  charged  upon 
each  letter,  whether  single  or  double,  or  heavier,  passing  between  En^and  and 
ScotUnd. 
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In  Ireland  the  postage  rates  were  altered  in  1784,  1797, 1805,  1810,  1813,  and 
1814 ;  bat  the  charges  being  similar  to  those  of  England,  they  need  not  be  giyen 
in  detail  here. 

In  1827  the  following  scale  was  adopted  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — 
DUtanoe. 
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Packet  postages  were  added  to  these  rates  between  Scotland  to  Donaghadee,  on 
the  scale  of  16  miles  by  land,  namely,  4d.  for  a  single  letter ;  between  Milford  or 
Holyhead  and  Ireland,  half  that  rate,  being  2d.  for  a  single  letter ;  between  Liver- 
pool and  Ireland,  the  rate  of  from  50  to  80  miles  by  land,  or  8d.  for  a  single  letter 
(provided  no  letter  sent  by  way  of  Liverpool  was  chargeable  with  a  higher  rate  of 
postage  than  if  sent  by  Holyhead).  Additional  charge  of  Id.  on  single  letters,  and 
so  on  with  others  for  Menai  Bridge,  if  crossing  the  Straits ;  and  the  like  addition 
of  Id.  &c.,  for  Oonway  Bridge,  if  passing  Conway  Water.  All  these  packet  and 
bridge  charges  were  made  in  addition  to  land  distances  and  rates.  And  for  any 
wei^t  of  letter  or  package  above  an  ounce  the  postage  was  in  proportion. 

Any  package  franked  by  a  peer  or  member  of  Parliament,  or  *'  on  service  "  from 
a  Government  office,  np  to  a  fat  buck,  horns  and  all,  or  a  pianoforte,  passed  free. 
Letters  containing  one  enclosure,  and  not  franked,  were  chargeable  with  two  single 
rates ;  containing  more  than  one  enclosure,  and  not  exceeding  one  onnce,  three 
single  rates.  Letters  exceeding  one  onnce,  whatever  the  contents,  were  charged 
four  single  rates ;  and  for  every  half -ounce  above  that  weight  an  additioniU  sin^e 
rate  was  charged.  Letters  from  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  franked  by  commandSig 
officers,  and  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  prepaid  and  single,  were  charged  one  penny 
only. 

In  some  towns  a  penny  post  had  been  established  for  many  years ;  in  London  a 
twopenny  post  had  existed  from  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  some  occasional 
modifications  as  to  distance ;  latterly,  it  extended  three  miles  round  the  General 
Post-office. 

The  additional  charges  for  postage  during  the  present  century  did  not  bring  in 
the  expected  revenue,  nor  did  the  increase  of  letters  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
growing  population. 

In  defence  of  the  excessive  postage  tax  it  was  contended  that  the  charge  was 
incomparably  less  for  carrying  a  letter  between  distant  places  than  the  cost  would 
be  if  the  writer  carried  it  himself — and  this  reasoning  was  long  admitted  to  be  eon- 
elusive.  In  1836  Mr.  Bowland  Hill,  a  young  barrister  of  London  (member  of  a 
family  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  practical  talent  of  several  of  its  sons),  tnmed 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  postage  rates.  He  published  a  pamphlet  advocating 
a  universal  penny  postage,  with  various  accompanying  reforms.  It  was  read  by 
the  public  as  a  pleasant  sketch  of  some  Utopian  dream,  never  to  be  seen  but  in  the 
pages  of  a  book.  But  as  it  contained  calculations  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  any 
mind  could  comprehend  them,  people  began  to  examine  and  repeat  them,  and 
observe  that  they  were  faultless.  By  Mr.  Hill's  figures  it  appeared  that  the  actual 
expense  to  the  Government  for  conveying  each  letter  between  the  most  distant 
points  of  the  kingdom  was  only  a  fractional  part  of  a  farthing,  and  that  to  charge, 
as  in  many  cases  was  done,  mora  than  480  times  the  actual  coat,  was  equivalent  to 
the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  upon  commanioations  of  all  kinds,  whether  oanied 
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on  for  pTixposds  of  bnsinesB,  or  for  gratifying  the  sympathieB  of  family  atfeotioil 
and  friendship. 

In  a  short  time  nnmerons  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  in  favonr  of 
Mr.  Hill's  soggested  system ;  a  committee  of  bankers  and  merchants  was  formed 
to  press  it  npon  the  Legislature ;  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (in 
which  Mr.  Bobert  Wallace,  then  member  for  Greenock,  gave  most  zealous  and 
efficient  service)  reported  favourably  on  the  scheme,  though  not  with  unqualified 
approbation.  Public  opinion,  however,  ran  so  strongly  in  one  current  that 
Qovemment  was  carried  beyond  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1839,  an  Act  was  passed  sanctioning  the  reduction  of  rates  of 
inland  postage  to  one  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  on  every  letter  of  a  given  weight, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  for  greater  weights,  and  giving  authority  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  carry  this  change  into  effect  by  such  steps  as  they  should  think 
advisable. 

Under  this  Act  a  Treasury  order  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  November,  1889, 
directing  that  all  letters  should  be  charged  by  weight,  instead  of  according  to  the 
number  of  sheets  or  enclosures,  as  was  practised  under  the  former  law,  and  direct- 
ing that  on  and  after  tbe  5th  of  December  in  that  year  the  single  postage  rates 
between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  exceeded  fourpenoe  should  be 
reduced  to  that  uniform  rate.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  uniform  rate  of 
one  penny  per  half-ounce  came  into  general  operation,  and  on  the  6th  of  May 
following  prepayment  by  tbe  use  of  stamps  was  begun. 

The  letters  passing  through  the  Post-office  in  1839  (the  last  year  of  high  postage), 
and  in  each  year  up  to  1849,  were  as  follows : — 

1880    82,470,596  1843    220,460.808  .  1847    322,146,244 

1840  168,768,244  1844  242,091,685  1848  328,829,186 

1841  196,600,191  1846    827,410,798  1849  887,066,867 

1842   208,434,461  1846    299,686,768 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  percentages  of  increase  rose  from 
104  in  1840,  to  808  in  1849  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1860  the  progress  was 
in  the  same  proportion.  It  was  calculated  several  years  ago  that  the  revenue  under 
the  penny  postage  would  be  as  much  in  1860  as  it  was  under  the  old  system  of 
high  postages  in  1839.  It  has  not  quite,  but  approximately,  come  up  to  that  sum. 
In  1839  the  gross  receipts  were  £2,212,784 ;  in  1860  they  were  £2,166,349.  But 
the  increase  of  correspondence  has  naturally  added  to  the  cost  of  management. 
The  deficiency  of  revenue,  however,  is  immaterial  to  the  public,  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  cheap  postage. 

SECTION  XXV. 

EPPEOT  OF  DUTIES  BEPEALED  OR  BEDUCED  UPON  CONSUMPTION: 
ALMANACKS;  PAMPHLETS;  NEWSPAPBBS;  PAPBB. 

One  of  the  articles  taxed  for  revenue,  and  which  expanded  in  proportions 
amaaing  to  everyone  on  being  liberated  from  taxation,  was  the  almanack.  Tbis 
species  of  book  was  burdened  with  a  duty  of  Is.  8d.  up  to  1834,  in  which  year  the 
duty  was  repealed  and  the  almanack  trade  left  free.  This  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
proprietors  of  some  old-established  publications  of  that  kind,  iiuch  as  Moore*8,  the 
property  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  who  believed  in  the  principles  of  monopoly. 
But  what  was  tbe  result  f  Though  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  new  ones  were 
started  inunediately  on  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  of  some  of  which  a  quarter  of  a 
million  copies  were  sold,  **  Moore's  Almanack''  for  1836 — the  first  year  of  free 
printing— doubled  the  sale  of  previous  years!  (Excise  Enquiry^  quoted  in  Porter's 
'*  Progress").  And  all  the  old  ones  stood  their  ground,  most  of  them  enlarging 
their  sale. 

pAifpHLEis. — ^It  was  enacted  by  the  Act  10  Anne,  o.  19  (the  same  which  imposed 
a  duty  on  paper  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war),  that  no  person  shall  sell,  or 
expose  to  sale,  any  pamphlet,  without  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  known 
person  by  or  for  whom  it  was  printed  or  published,  written  or  printed  thereon, 
Tmder  a  penalty  of  £20  and  costs.  And  it  was  enacted  by  the  65  George  III., 
c.  185,  that  every  book  containing  one  whole  sheet  and  not  exceeding  eight  sheets 
in  octavo,  or  any  lesser  size,  or  not  exceeding  twelve  sheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty 
iheets  in  folio,  should  be  deemed  a  pamphlet.    The  same  Act  imposed  a  daty  ol 
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three  shilliHgB  upon  each  sheet  of  one  oopy  of  all  pamphlets  publiahed.  Thia  duty, 
whicJi  was  at  onoe  yezatious  and  anproductive,  was  repealed  ia  1833. 

Newspapers. — "  Owing  to  the  great  Graving  of  the  people  for  information  upon 
political  subjects,'*  writes  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ("  Progress  of  tbe 
Nation,"  p.  725),  'Muring  the  agitation  which  accompanied  the  introduction  and 
passing  of  '  the  Beform  Bill,*  a  great  temptation  was  offered  for  the  illegal  pnbliea- 
tion  of  newspapers  upon  unstamped  paper,  many  of  which  were  sold  in  large 
numbers,  in  defiance  of  all  the  preventive  efforts  made  by  the  officers  of  Qovem- 
ment.  The  stamp  duty  of  4d.  upon  each  sheet"  (it  was  4d.,  less  20  per  cent,  upon 
all  papers  not  sold  at  above  7d.  each)  **  placed  the  legally-published  journals  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  low-priced 
papers  offered,  and  which,  however  inferior  they  might  be  in  eveiy  quality  that 
should  attend  them,  gave  or  professed  to  give,  the  information  that  was  so  eagerly 
sought.  *  *  «  And  as  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  put  down  tiie  illegal 
pnblicatioDS  without  having  recourse  to  a  system  of  harshness  that  might  produce 
even  more  violent  and  more  widely-spread  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  gave  way,  and  effectually  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  illegal 
publications  by  reducing  the  duty  from  fourpence  to  a  penny  per  sheet.  This 
measure  was  announced  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  in  March,  1836,  and  the  Act  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned  passed  in  the  month  of  August  following.** 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  unstamped  newspaper  war  maintained  lor 
several  years  between  the  Government  and  the  illegal  publishers,  know  that  no 
law  existed  which  was  not  enforced ;  that  the  large  powers  given  by  law  to  the 
revenue  officers  were  rigorously  applied ;  that  printers*  types,  presses,  and  other 
stock-in-trade,  were  seized  by  armed  forces  of  police  and  military,  and  destroyed, 
and  the  printers  thrown  into  piison ;  that  the  prisons  in  London  and  the  provinaial 
towns,  particularly  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  were  seldom  untenanted  by  some  of  the  persons  called 
the  **  victims  of  the  unstamped  ;**  and  that  even  women  and  very  young  persons 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  M.,  of  Leeds^  were  put  in  prison  for  selling,  by  retail, 
papers  without  a  stamp.  It  might  be  right  to  endeavour  to  protect  the  fair  trader, 
or  it  might  be  wrong  to  prosecute  as  Government  did;  but  right  or  wrong,  the 
Government  of  that  day  went  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to 
no  credit  in  the  pages  of  financial  history  for  leniency.  All  law,  legal  devioes, 
severity,  even  the  stretching  of  law  until  the  Government  barely  kept  within  it, 
failed  to  repress  the  adventurers  in  unstamped  newspapers.  Nothing  snooeeded 
bat  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  from  4d.  to  Id.,  and  that  was  forced  upon  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  a  desire  to  reduce  the  lozozy 
or  benefit  of  a  newspaper  to  the  poor  that  induced  the  Ministers  of  the  day  to 
make  that  change.  It  was  to  put  down  a  contraband  trade.  The  result  has  been 
so  beneficial,  that  the  public  might  be  pleased  to  have  all  other  smuggling  pal 
down  by  a  similar  policy. 

The  circulation  of  stamped  newspapers  has  greatly  increased  since  therednetion 
of  the  duty.  Dating  from  1801  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  before  the 
reduction,  but  not  more  than  might  have  been  expected  during  a  period  when  the 
appetite  for  news  was  whetted  by  the  events  of  fifteen  years*  war,  ooncorrently 
with  the  free  circulation  of  money  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  1^  the 
general  increase  of  wealth  and  population  over  the  whole  period  of  thiilj-siz 
years.   The  number  of  stamped  copies  published  were— 

1801  16,085,085  I  1821  24,882,188 

1811  24,241,718  |  1831  3&,198,1«> 

In  1836,  the  last  year  of  the  fourpenny  stamp,  35,676,056 ;  1837,  the  first  year  of 
the  penny  stamp,  58,496,207,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  eifi^teen  mlUions  in  one 
year,  while  during  the  previous  five-and-twenty  years  the  entire  increase  had  been 
not  quite  11^  millions. 

The  subsequent  increase  has  been  as  follows 

1838  ft3,347,28l  1842  61,406,608 

1880    55,891,003  1843  65,767,035 

1840    60,922,151  1844    71,222,486 

1841   59,936,897  1840  89,346^010 

^0  lat«r  return  than  1819  has  yet  been  published. 
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t^APEB. — The  rednetion  of  the  newspaper  stamp  from  foarpenee  to  a  penny,  and 
the  removal  of  stamp  daties  from  almanacks  and  pamphlets,  had  some  inflaence  on 
the  consamption  of  paper.  Bat  the  reduction  of  the  excise  duty  on  papejr  had  also 
some  inflaence  in  promoting  its  use.  Still  the  duty  is  disproportionately  high 
compared  with  the  material  from  which  paper  is  made.  In  one  of  the  sections  on 
indirect  taxation,  the  eyil  effects  of  the  excise  regulations  on  paper  were  explained. 
The  Aasociation  need  not  repeat  its  remarks  here :  it  only  refers  to  paper  at 
present  in  so  far  as  it,  like  every  other  commodity,  rises  into  use,  and  becomes 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  reduced  in  price— lightened 
of  its  fiscal  burdens.  Mr.  Porter  writes  ("  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  576)— 
'*  The  duty  on  paper  was  first  imposed  in  1711  by  the  Act  10  Anne,  e.  19,  which 
recites  as  a  reason  for  the  tax  '  the  necessity  of  raising  large  supplies  of  money  to 
earry  on  the  war ' ;  and  surely  it  required  a  case  of  strong  necessity  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  which  tended  so  directly  to  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  people." 

Mr.  M*Gulloch,  writing  before  the  duty  was  reduced  in  1836  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary said,  *'  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  duty  on  paper,  or  the  regula- 
tions unaer  which  that  duty  is  collected,  be  the  more  objectionable." 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  (late  Lord  Congleton),  in  his  work  on  Financial  Beform,  said 
— **  This  places  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  of  useful 
and  necessary  arts,  and  of  sober,  industrious  habits.  Books  carry  the  productions 
of  the  human  mind  over  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials 
of  every  kind  of  science  and  art,  and  of  all  social  improvement." 

The  Association  having  frequently  quoted  Mr.  M*Culloch  as  an  authority,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  observe  here,  lest  some  should  refer  to  that  writer*s  opinion  in  his 
"  Treatise  on  Taxation  "  against  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty,  that  he  has  been 
quoted  for  his  statistics,  not  for  his  opinions.  Having  of  late  years  undertaken  the 
defence  of  indirect  taxation,  and  the  fiscal  system  as  it  is,  the  Government  in- 
cluded (which,  perhaps,  in  personal  fcratitude  he  feels  bound  to  do],  he  writes  of 
the  paper-duty  thus  (**  Treatise  on  Taxation,"  p.  244 : — If  the  duty  is  to  be  kept 
up — and  we  see  no  good  reason  for  its  repeal — it  is  now  probably  as  moderate  and 
as  fairly  assessed  as  can  well  be  desired."  But  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Oommercial 
Dictionary,"  1835,  he  wrote "  Though  it  were  possible  to  assess  and  collect  the 
duty  so  as  to  prevent  fraud  without  interfering  with  the  manufacture,  we  should 
very  much  doubt,  considering  the  purposes  to  which  paper  is  applied,  the  policy 
of  subjecting  it  to  any  duty  whatever."  And  again  he  said — **The  duties, 
Yarying  as  they  do  from  30  to  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  are  quite  exorbitant ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  productive  were  they  adequately 
reduced  and  assessed  on  reasonable  principles.  But,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
article  Bookty  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  paper  intended  to  be  used  in 
printing  without  committing  injustice.  No  one  can  foretell,  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  certainty,  whether  a  new  book,  or  even  a  new  edition  of  an  old  book, 
will  sell ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  one-third  of  the  books  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  pamphlets  published  do  not  pay  their  expenses.  Now  we  ask  whether,  under 
such  circumstances,  anything  can  be  more  obviously  unjust,  more  utterly  subver- 
sive of  every  fair  principle,  than  the  imposition  of  the  same  heavy  taxes  upon  all 
publications — ^upon  those  that  do  not  sell  as  well  as  upon  those  that  do?  *  *  * 
Such  is  the  encouragement  given  to  literature,  such  the  facilities  afforded  to  the 
diffusion  of  useful  information,  by  the  popular  Government  of  England !  *  *  * 
Even  this  is  not  the  whole  injury  done ;  for  upon  an  advertisement  announcing 
the  sale  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  as  heavy  a  duty  is  charged  as  if  it  announced  the 
sale  of  an  estate  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds !  "—Commcrctat  Dictionary, 
pp.  877-8. 

If  Mr.  M*Culloch*s  opinions  are  worth  anything,  those  in  the  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary," published  before  the  author  was  placed  on  the  pension  list,  should  out- 
weigh those  published  since  that  incident  of  his  literary  life.  But,  as  already  said, 
Mr.  M'Cnlloch  is  quoted  for  his  statistics,  when  tbese  are  confirmed  by  other 
statistics,  not  for  his  opinions ;  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  arguments 
for  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  advertisements  than  those  urged  by  him 
in  the  passages  just  cited. 

Previous  to  1836  the  duty  was  3d.  per  lb.  weight  on  first-class  paper,  and  l|d.  on 
MOond-cUss,  if  made  of  tarred  ropes ;  2id.  on  millboards,  soaleboards,  and  tlM  liko, 
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if  made  of  the  same  material  as  seoond-class.  All  writing,  printing,  coloured,  and 
wrapping  papers,  also  pasteboards  and  cardboards,  were  of  the  first-class,  if  not 
made  of  tarred  ropes.  In  1836  the  restriction  was  remored  so  far  as  the  ropes 
formed  an  element  in  paper ;  and  the  duty  was  reduced  to  l^d.  per  lb.  weight  in- 
discriminately. On  the  one  hand,  various  restrictions  on  the  mannfaotorers  were 
removed,  and  bo  far  relief  was  afforded  to  the  trade  by  the  placing  of  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  boards  in  one  class.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  allotted  a  meet  un- 
equal duty  to  the  different  qualities  of  paper,  which  are  sold  by  weight ;  the  differ- 
ence being  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  on  fine  writing  and  coarse  strong  wrapping 
paper.  It  was  affirmed  by  paper-makers,  at  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  early  in  the  present  year,  1851  (Mr.  Towie,  of  Oxford,  being  spokes- 
man on  that  point),  that  a  strong  paper  could  be  made  from  straw  suitable  for 
many  purposes  of  daily  trade,  but  that  the  straw  which  the  farmer  would  sell  at 
80s.  a  load,  and  think  himself  well  paid  for,  would  be  burdened  with  an  excise  dnty 
of  £10.  This  dnty  precludes  the  use  of  straw  for  paper-making.  But  the  case  of 
the  shipowner  underlaying  the  sheathing  of  his  vessels  with  paper  is  not  less  no- 
ticeable. The  worn-out  rigging  of  one  vessel  may  have  been  sent  to  the  paper-mill 
to  be  converted  into  the  coarse  paper  required  for  the  sheathing  of  another ;  if  so, 
the  duty  of  IM.  per  lb.  is  equal  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  materials. 

Still,  with  all  those,  serions  disadvantages  remaining,  the  reduction  of  the  dnty 
on  first-class  papers  in  1836  produced  a  marked  advantage  to  the  public.  In  1835, 
the  year  before  the  duty  was  lowered,  the  paper  which  paid  duty  was  74,042,650  lbs., 
being  about  four  million  lbs.  more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  while  in  1837,  the 
year  after  the  duty  was  lowered,  the  consumption  was  88,950,845  lbs.,  being  nearly 
fourteen  millions  of  increase  over  1835.  At  the  end  of  five  years  of  reduced  datj 
— namely,  in  1842 — the  consumption  had  reached  over  96}  million  lbs.  In  1845 
it  was  124}  millions ;  and  in  1849  (the  last  year  of  which  the  returns  are  yet 
known)  it  exceeded  132  million  lbs. 

The  price  per  ream  of  one  particular  kind  of  printing  paper  has  deoreased  in 
price  from  368.  in  1801,  and  40s.  in  1808,  to  278.  6d.  in  1821,  24s.  in  1831, 17s.  in 
1841,  and  15s.  6d.  subsequently.  This  alteration  in  price  is  the  result  eluefly  of 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  mechanics  and  chemistry. 

Leathbb. — The  duty  on  leather  was  imposed  by  the  Act  9  Anne,  o.  11,  to  raise 
money,  like  many  others  of  that  period,  "  to  carry  on  the  war.*'  It  was  three-half- 
pence per  lb.,  and  so  remained  to  1812,  when  the  necessities  of  another  war  induced 
its  augmentation  to  threepence  per  lb.  It  continued  at  that  rate  until  1822,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  three-halfpence.  In  1830  it  was  abolished,  and  the  leather  trade 
set  free.  The  revenue  collected  when  the  tax  was  threepence  amounted  to 
£600,000;  when  it  fell  to  three-halfpence  the  revenue  was  £400,000.  This  would 
indicate  either  that  some  increase  in  the  use  of  leather  had  followed  the  fall  of 
duty,  which  many  persons  have  doubted,  or  that  leather  which  under  the  high 
rate  evaded  the  duty  paid  it  under  the  low  rates.  Sir  B.  Peel  was  one  of  those  who 
doubted  if  the  consumer  of  leather  had  derived  a  benefit,  even  by  the  total  abolition 
of  the  duty  in  1830 ;  he  thought  the  benefit  went  to  the  monopolist  seller  of  hides 
in  the  home  market,  owing  to  the  high  duty  on  foreign  hides,  which  was  48.  8d. 
per  cwt.  for  thoae  not  in  any  way  dressed,  if  dry ;  if  wet,  2s.  4d.  per  cwt.  He  said, 
at  the  introduction  of  his  new  tariff,  March  11th,  1842—**  I  do  not  know  but  that 
in  respect  to  leather  the  reduction  of  that  tax  took  place  (in  1830)  without  public 
benefit.  I  fear  that  the  full  amount  of  the  advantage  did  not  go  to  the  consumer. 
You  did  not  adopt  a  measure  you  ought  to  have  adopted  with  the  reduction  of  the 
tax — a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  hides ;  I  fear  that  In 
this  instance  you  reduced  a  duty  which  benefited  the  monopolists." 

This  may  account  for  the  aUegation  that  boots  and  shoes  were  no  cheaper  after 
the  excise  on  leather  was  removed  than  before.  But  though  that  might  be  true, 
the  leather  manufacture  improved  under  freedom ;  and  when  the  supply  of 
untaxed  hides  was  enlarged  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  tariff,  its  improvement  in  quality 
and  extent  of  production  became  so  marked  that  no  one  remains  ignorant  or 
doubtful  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  estunates  that  the  leather  manufactured  in  1844,  the  year  before 
his  *'  Treatise"  was  published,  amounted  to  seventy  million  lbs. ;  whereas,  previous 
to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  in  1830,  the  amount  of  leather  consumed  was  fifty-two 
million  lbs.  There  are  no  certain  data  upon  whi<^  to  estimate  the  inoreaie  mm 
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1844,  bnt  notwithfltanding  the  application  of  other  snbstanoes  to  fome  former 

Snrposes  of  leather  (as  gatta  percha  to  mill-bandiDg,  &c.),  there  is  no  reason  to 
onbt  that  the  ooDsamption  is  annually  enlarging  in  a  ratio  which  it  could  not  have 
enlarged  in  had  hides  and  leather  still  been  taxed. 


Of  all  the  articles  of  British  manufacture  yet  named  by  the  Assodation  in  proof 
of  the  impolicy  of  indirect  taxes  and  of  revenue  laws  restrictiye  of  industry,  none 
stands  witness  in  greater  force,  or  with  such  irrefragable  facts,  as  the  article  of  glass. 

Oppressed  by  heavy  duties,  hedged  in  and  restricted  by  excise  laws  from  partaking 
in  any  degree  of  ^e  improvements  common  to  science  and  free  manufacttires; 
C^ass  lingered  behind  all  industrial  arts,  and,  population  eompared,  was  less  in  use 
in  1844,  the  year  before  its  emancipation,  than  it  was  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty 
years  before.  But  mark  the  amazing  results  of  its  freedom  I  After  three  or  four 
years  of  probation,  during  which  the  manufacturers  were  uncertain  to  what  point 
to  direct  their  enterprise  first — not  knowing  where,  when,  or  in  what  manner  the 
public  wants,  or  desires,  or  tastes,  would  be  first  manifested, — ^unused  to  move  in 
their  own  workshops  without  permission,  and  hardly  assured  of  their  safety  to 
work  as  they  pleased,— yet  during  those  years  of  probation  they  were  gradually 
enlarging  their  experiments,  gradually  extending  their  successful  trials  of  skill; 
and  behold !  an  Industrial  genius  presents  himself  to  the  nation's  eye :  with  what  ? 
— with  a  mysterious  wand,  like  the  enchanters  of  old  ?  No ;  but  with  a  pen,  upon 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  I  He  sketches  the  "Palace  of  Glass,**  in  which  an 
assembly  of  the  world  is  to  be  held,  unrivalled  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
before.  The  genius  has  hardly  finished  his  sketch  and  held  it  up,  bidding  the 
nation  look— the  nation's  eye  has  hardly  compassed  its  magnitude — when,  lo!  the 
structure  arises,  amazing  in  its  vastness  as  in  its  almost  magical  rapidity  of  com- 
pleteness 1  But  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Paxton's  design  for  a  palace  of 
crystal,  had  the  excise  duties  still  burdened  the  price  of  glass  ?— had  the  excise 
laws  still  restricted  the  ingredients,  the  qualities,  the  dimensions,  the  hours  of 
making,  the  manner  of  working  the  materials  of  the  crystal  edifice  ?  It  would  have 
remained  a  sketch  on  blotting  paper ;  or,  still  more  likely,  would  never  have  been 
sketched  at.  alL  The  genius  of  a  thousand  Paxtons,  with  the  friendly  approval  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince,  the  Boyal  Commission,  and  Faxton's  princely  master,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  boot,  would  not  have  reared  that  crystal  palace  with  the 
excise  upon  the  glass.  And  that  not  reared,  the  many  structures  of  a  like  notorial 
which  will  now  follow,  and  by  which  glass  must  become  a  manufacture  at  once 
nniversal,  utiles  and  elegant — ^boundless  in  its  extent  to  present  comprehension — 
such  structures,  such  an  extension  of  crystal  manufactures,  would  never  have  been 
dreamt  of.  The  only  dreaming  of  the  glass  manufacturer  would  have  been  of  the 
nightmare — the  heavy  excise  which  so  long  sat  upon  his  breast  and  held  him  on 
his  back,  powerless  to  rise!  This  product  of  national  industry  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  require  a  somewhat  lengthened  notice. 

**  By  some  fortuitous  liquefaction,"  wrote  Dr.  Johnson  (**  Bambler,**  No.  9),  "  was 
mankind  taught  to  produce  a  body,  at  once  in  a  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which 
might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and  charm 
him  at  one  time  with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another 
with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal  life  ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance, 
might  supply  the  decay  of  nature  and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight. 
Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though  without  his  knowledge  or 
expectation.  He  was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging 
the  avenues  of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  ;  he 
was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself  I  ** 
The  art  of  glass-making  is  one  of  easy  acquirement  and  convenient  practice,  now 
that  it  is  free  from  legal  restrictions.  The  first  plates  of  glass  manufactured  in 
England  were  made  in  Lambeth  by  Venetian  artists,  brought  to  this  country  under 
the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1678.  The  British  Plate  Glass 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1778,  when  it  erected  the  spadoos  works  at  Si, 
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Helenas,  Lancashire,  where  the  mannfaotnre  was  at  first  oondacted  by  workmen 
from  France,  whence  we  had  derived  our  previoos  snpplies  of  plate  glass.  Bat 
that  which  is  now  made  in  Lancashire  is  superior  to  any  imported  from  the 
Continent. — {M*Culloch,)  The  excise  regulations  were  numerous  and  complex  in 
the  extreme,  and  enforced  under  heavy  penalties.  A  few  of  the  leading  regulations 
may  be  recited. 

All  glass-makers  had  to  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which  cost  £20 
for  each  glass-house.  They  were  to  make  entry  at  the  next  excise-office  of  all 
work-houses,  furnaces,  pots,  pot-chambers,  annealing  arches,  warehouses,  &e., 
under  a  penalty  of  £200.  No  pot  was  to  be  charged  without  giving  twelve  hours 
notice  in  writing  for  the  time  of  beginning,  the  weight  of  metal  and  species  of  glass, 
on  pain  of  a  £50  fine — a  regulation  as  effective  to  prevent,  as  any  that  could  have 
been  devised  with  the  direct  intention  of  preventing,  new  or  improved  products  in 
the  manufacture.  If,  after  notice  given,  and  a  gauge  taken  by  the  officer,  any 
material  or  any  preparation  were  put  into  any  p^t  (for  an  experiment  or  otherwise), 
a  penalty  of  £50  was  incurred ;  if  the  manufacture  was  fiint  glass,  £200.  Manu- 
facturers of  flint  glass  were  allowed  three  hours  for  beginning  to  charge  their  pots 
after  tiie  time  specified  in  their  notices.  Entries  of  the  quantities  made  were  to  be 
made  in  writing,  upon  oath,  and  the  duties  paid  monthly,  if  in  London ;  every  six 
weeks  in  the  country.  Duty  upon  materials  lost  or  spoiled  was  allowed  for,  on  proof 
being  made  of  the  fact.  Officers  at  all  times,  by  day  and  night,  had  access  to 
work-houses,  &o.,  to  gauge  the  materials  and  mark  the  pots  as  they  thought  fit. 
Any  attempt  to  obstruct  the  officers  so  employed  incurred  a  penalty  of  £200.  To 
counterfeit,  alter,  or  efface,  any  mark  made  by  the  officers  incurred  a  penalty  of 
£500 ;  a  penalty  of  £200  being  also  infiicted  on  anyone  conniving  at  or  procuring 
its  being  done.  The  whole  of  the  metal  intended  to  be  made  into  oommon  glass 
bottles  was  to  be  worked  within  sixteen  hours  next  after  the  same  should  be  begun ; 
and  when  the  bottles  were  deposited  in  the  annealing  arches,  manufacturers  were 
again,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  to  charge  each  pot  vrith  fresh  materials,  other 
than  broken  glass,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  weight ;  and  declarations  were  to  be 
delivered  in  writing  of  the  number  of  such  bottles,  on  penalty  of  £100. 

Manufacturers  of  bottles  were  to  affix  proper  hooks,  or  staples,  with  scales  and 
weights,  to  be  approved  of  in  writing  by  the  surveyor  or  supervisor,  under  a 
penalty  of  £50 ;  the  using  any  false  or  insufficient  scales  or  weights  in  the  weighing 
of  bottles  incurred  a  penalty  of  £100.  Notices  were  to  be  given  for  drawing  out 
bottles,  but  only  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 
No  crown  glass,  or  German  sheet  glass,  or  broad  or  spread  window  glass,  was  to  be 
made  of  greater  thickness,  excluding  the  centre  or  bullion,  and  the  selvage  or  rim 
thereof,  than  one-ninth  part  of  an  inch,  Unless  notice  had  been  given  that  it  was 
intended  to  manufacture  the  metal  into  plate  glass,  and  the  duty  on  plate  glass  had 
been  paid  thereon. 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  exportation  of  glass,  entitling  to  a  drawback  of 
the  duty,  were  not  less  vexatious,  but  they  were  far  too  lengthy  to  be  quoted  here. 
In  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Foulett  Thompson,  in  the  i :  ouse  of  Commons,  26Ui 
March,  1830,  on  the  question  of  taxation,  the  evil  operation  of  the  glass  duties 
were  thus  sketched : — 

"  The  gross  daty  on  glass,  for  the  year  1828,  amounted  in  Great  Britain,  ezclosive  ot 
Ireland,  to  £950,103,  and  the  net  duty  to  £586,770,  the  difference  being  either  retamed  or 
saoriflced  in  the  collection.  I  would  entreat  the  House  to  remark  that  for  such  a  sum  as 
£500,000,  a  charge  of  collection  on  nearly  £1,000,000  is  incorred.  *  •  •  The 
House  will  observe  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect  of  duties  on  consnmption,  and, 
consequently,  on  revenue.  In  1794,  the  last  year  in  which  the  duty  was  £1  Is.  5d.  per  cwt. 
for  plate  ana  flint,  and  for  other  kinds  tn  proportion,  the  quantities  pasring  anty  were  aa 
follow:— Flint  and  plate,  07,615  cwts.;  broad,  20,607;  crown,  85,940;  and  bottle,  227,476  cwti. 
The  duties  were  successively  raised  to  £2  98.,  and  at  last  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  theory,  in  1813,  to  £4  188. !  and  let  ns  see  the  result.  In  1816  the  consumption 
had  declined  to— plate  glass,  29,600 ;  broad,  6,140 ;  crown,  55,502 ;  and  bottle,  155,595  cwts. 
In  1825  Government  saw  a  part  of  their  error,  and  reduced  the  duty  by  one-half,  still  leaving 
it  too  high ;  but  mark  the  effect.  In  1828,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  returns,  the 
consumption  rose  to— plate  glass,  68.134 ;  broad,  6,956 ;  crown,  90,603 ;  bottle,  224,864  cwts. 
Still,  however,  only  about  the  same  as  in  1794. 

*'It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population  and  general 
luacury,  tne  consumption  has  been  kept  down  by  your  improvident  system,  and  la  actually 
aow  less  than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  But  here  again  (Mr.  Thompson  had  referred  to 
the  vexatious  revenue  laws,  which  deranged  other  manufactures)  the  duty  is  far  from  being 
tl^e  greatest  evil.  Let  anyone  turn  to  the  Act ;  he  will  find  thirty-two  clauses  of  regnlatioos, 
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penaltiea,  and  prdhlbitioiiB,  all  Tezattoas  to  th«  mantitaotaier,  and  all  to  be  paid  f  or  by  th« 
pablio.  I  have  said  the  daty  on  flint  glass  is  sixpence  per  poond,  the  Rlass.  when  made, 
selling  for  one  shilling.  Bnt  the  excise  officer  has  the  power  of  imposuig  the  dutr  either 
when  the  glass  is  in  the  pot,  at  threepence  per  poond,  or  after  it  has  been  turned  out  at 
sixpence,  the  glass,  when  tamed  out,  gaining  100  per  cent.  It  is  found  more  advantageous 
to  the  reyenue  to  exact  the  dutr  on  glass  in  the  pot,  at  threepence ;  and  in  this  way  the  duty 
is  raised  to  leyenpence.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  manufacturer  is  driyen  by  this  method  into 
the  necessity  of  producing  frequently  an  article  which  he  does  not  want.  He  makes  the 
fine  glass  from  the  middle :  the  coarser  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pot.  He  frequently 
wants  only  fine  glass,  and  he  would  remelt  the  flux  of  the  coarser  parts  if  he  had  not  paid 
duty  upon  it ;  but  of  course  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  All  the  glass  manufacturers  whom  I  haye 
eonsnlted  agree  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  excise  to  the  consumer^ besides  the  duty,  which 
is  100  per  cent.— is  25  per  cent. ;  and,  besides,  there  is  great  inconyenience  and  oppression 
from  the  frauds  that  are  daily  taking  place.  Our  manufacturers  could  adyantageously  cope 
with  foreigners,  were  it  not  for  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Oovemment.  Labour  is  as  cheap 
in  this  country,  our  ingenuity  is  greater,  and  the  materials  are  also  as  cheap ;  it  is  then,  the 
Texatious  onerous  duty  alone  that  gives  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  advantage  over  the 
English.  But  the  effect  of  the  duty  goes  further ;  it  operates  against  all  improvement 
In  the  article,  because,  to  improve,  experiments  must  be  made ;  but  a  man  with  a  duty  of 
126  per  cent,  over  his  head  is  not  likely  to  make  many  experiments.  This  argument  applies 
especially  with  regard  to  colours.  A  manufacturer  has  assured  me  that  he  has  never  oeen 
able  to  produce  a  beautiful  red,  because  the  duties  have  prevented  his  trying  the  necessary 
experiments  without  his  incurring  a  great  risk  or  loss.  Thus,  a  miserable  duty,  amounting 
to  only  £500,000,  and  upon  which  a  charge  of  10  per  cent,  is  made  for  collecting,  is  allowed 
to  impede  our  native  industry,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement,  and  to  be  a  source  of 
endless  oppression  and  fraud.  I  really  cannot  believe  that  the  Legislature  will  resist  such 
an  appeal  as  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  could  make  to  them,  or  refuse  to  relieve 
them  from  this  gratuitous  injury." 

For  the  sake  of  that  miserable  duty**  the  injaatioe  oontinaed  for  fifteen  years, 
deipito  Mr.  Ponlett  Thompson's  reformatory  efforts  to  have  it  abolished  during 
nine  years  that  he  was  offioially  oonneotod  with  the  Government.  In  1885  he 
saeeeeded  in  redaoing  the  duty  on  flint  glass  two-thirds,  whioh,  says  Mr.  Porter, 
**  was  followed  by  a  great  immediate  increase  of  consumption  of  that  kind."  The 
increase  was  from  43,936  owts.  in  1835,  the  last  year  of  the  high  daty,  to  86,866 
owtB.  in  1836,  the  firct  year  of  the  low  daty.  In  sabseqaent  yearn  these  last 
figures  were  not  qoite  maintained ;  still  the  increased  consumption  was  more  than 
double  the  average  of  the  previous  twenty-three  years,  dating  from  1812.  In  that 
year  the  consumption  of  fiint  glass  was  60,248  owts. ;  but  the  increased  duty  of 
that  year,  to  raise  revenue  for  the  war,  reduced  the  amount  to  28,902  owte.  in  1818. 
In  1816  it  was  only  25,959  owts.  It  varied  up  to  85,000,  at  which  it  stood  in  1825, 
when  a  reduction  of  duty  was  effected,  and  rose,  by  infiuence  of  that  low  duty, 
full  10,000  cwts.  in  1826,  the  disasters  and  depression  of  trade  in  that  year 
notwithstanding.   Mr.  Porter  writes— 

«  The  effect  of  enhancement  of  price  upon  the  home  consumption  of  any  article  not  of 
absolute  necessity  is  made  sufficiently  striking  by  the  fact  that,  in  1801,  with  a  population 
of  sixteen  millions,  it  was  325,529  cwts.;  and  in  1833,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five 
millions,  the  quantity  was  no  more  than  363,468  cwts.— an  increase  of  less  than  one-eighth, 
while  the  population  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  one-half.'* 

Taking  a  wider  space  of  time,  namely,  from  1789  to  1884,  the  year  before  the 
duty  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  Mr.  Porter  shows  that  while  the 
population  had  increased  nearly  80  per  cent.,  the  consumption  of  most  kinds  of 
glass  had  positively  decreased.  Moreover,  this  had  occurred  although  the  cost  of 
production,  by  discoveries  in  chemical  and  mechanical  science,  had  been  reduced 
25  per  cent.  *'  If,"  says  he,  *'  the  first  and  last  years  of  this  series  are  compared, 
it  will,  indeed,  appear  that  there  is  an  increase  of  rather  less  than  24  per  cent. ; 
but  by  taking  an  average  of  the  three  years  from  1789  to  1791,  and  from  1832  to 
1834,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  former  period  was  362,691 
cwts.,  and  in  the  latter  period  842,172  owts.,  exhibiting  an  actual  falling-ofl  to  the 
extent  of  5}  per  cent."   Mr.  Porter  also  relates  that — 

"  A  manufacturer  who,  by  his  skilful  combinations,  had  succeeded,  a  few  years  since,  in 
making  great  improvements  in  the  quality  of  bottle  glass,  was  stopped  in  his  operations  by 
the  excise  officers  on  the  plea  that  the  articles  which  he  produced  were  so  good  in  quality 
as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  flint  glass,  to  which  description  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
attached;  the  danger  to  the  revenue  being  that  articles  made  of  less  costly  and  less  highly 
taxed  ingredients  would  be  used  instead  of  flint  glass."— {Pro^eu  of  ihe  Nation,  p.  259.) 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  as  foreign  makers  were  permitted  by  their  respective  Governments 
to  make  any  experiments  for  improvements,  many  articles  of  the  finer  kinds  of  glass  were 
imported  into  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rate  of  duty  laid  on  them  at  the 
custom-house.  "  Among  these,"  he  continues,  "  may  be  mentioned  glass  for  optical 
Instruments,  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  imported,  because  the  regulations 
enforced  by  the  excise  office  have  prevented  the  carrying  forward  of  processes  necessary  for 
imparting  to  it  that  property  upon  which  its  excellence  must  altogether  depend." 
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"There  was  yet  another  reason,**  he  oontinnes,  *'for  ahandonlng  the  dntj  upon  home- 
made glass.  The  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  composed  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  the 
art  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  and  caUs  for  the  nse  of  so  few  accessories,  that  it  can  be 
snccessfolly  followed  by  almost  any  person  of  ordinary  aptitude  for  mannal  operationa, 
working  with  simple  and  nncostly  implements.  The  facility  with  which  glass  can  he  made 
npon  a  small  scale  is  greater  now  than  formerly,  and  is  continnally  increasing,  through  the 
advance  of  chemical  knowledge.  In  former  times  the  preparation  of  alkalies  used  for  ttie 
manufacture  required  premises  of  considerable  dimensions;  bnt  the  alkali  now  abundantly 
obtained  from  common  salt  is  admirably  qualifled,  by  its  purity,  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  ie 
well  known  that  flint  glass  was  fraudulently  made  in  great  abxmdance  in  small  attics  and 
cellars,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the  revenue  and  the  fair-dealing  manufacturer." 

The  allusion  to  common  salt  reminds  us  of  the  great  gain  to  domesiie  eoonomy 
and  manufaotures,  from  that  article  being  emancipated  from  the  excise  tax.  The 
duty  on  glass  was  abolished  in  1845.  upon  which  Mr.  Porter  remarks— 

"  Thenceforward  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  in  all  its  forms,  were  relieved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duty,  and  from  the  interference  of  revenue  officers.  Of  the  advantageous  result 
of  this  measure  there  cannot  exist  any  doubt  whatever.  The  manufacturers  immediately 
reduced  their  prices,  in  all  cases,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  and  in  many  cases  beyond 
it ;  and  it  mav  be  confidently  predicted,  that  through  the  employment  of  this  beautiful 
material  for  objects  which  its  price  formerly  forbade,  the  manufacture  must  experience  m 
great,  immediate,  and  permanent  extension."— (i^o^fvu  of  the  Nation,  Third  Ed.,  p.  257.) 

And  this  it  is  now  doing.  Ezcellenoe  and  beauty  are  now  allied  to  largeness 
— wbioh  promises  soon  to  be  vastness—of  production  and  industrial  employment. 


DUTIES  BEDUCED  ON  BPIBITS,  WINE.  AND  OTHEB  LIQUOBS :  THEIB 


**  The  history  of  the  duties  on  spirits,'*  says  Mr.  M'CuUooh  ("  Treatise  on  Tax- 
ation,'* p.  341],  furnishes  equally  oonolusive  evidence  of  the  superior  productiTeneaa 
of  reasonable  duties,  and  of  the  loss  of  revenue,  smuggling,  and  other  pemioioua 
oonsequenoes,  that  inevitably  follow  every  attempt  to  carry  them  beyond  their 
natural  limits."  The  Association  is  aware  that  serious  objections  may  be  raised 
against  any  financial  change  which  would  lessen  the  cost  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  easy  acquisition  of  such  drinks  increases  their  consumption  ? 
or  is  it  a  fact  that  hij;h  duties  make  them  difficult  to  be  obtained  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  classes  of  people  whose  means  would  best  afford  such  drinks  are  not  those 
who  make  a  free  use  of  them.  Second :  when  the  classes  of  people  who  use  such 
drinks  most  freely  are  in  receipt  of  the  best  wages,  they  do  not  spend  their  money  on 
stimulants  to  the  same  extent  as  in  times  of  bad  trade,  depression,  and  poverty. 
Third :  high  duties  s  fiord  a  bonus  to  the  smuggler ;  and  the  testimony  of  sll 
observers  proves  that  there  is  more  intemperance  connected  with  smuggling,  and 
the  use  of  smuggled. liquors,  than  when  liquors  are  openly  purchased  in  legular 
trade.  And  further:  any  duty  on  stimulative  drinks  affords  a  premium  to  the 
adulterator,  by  which  all  that  is  inherently  bad  in  the  use  of  such  liquors  is 
increased  manifold.  This  last  proposition  the  Association  has  dealt  with  at 
length  in  its  Trsots  on  Indirect  Taxation,  to  which  it  refers  for  arguments 
and  proofs.  So,  also,  the  first  proposition — that  it  is  not  the  possession  of 
means  to  procure  strong  drinks  that  induces  to  their  use.  The  second  is  proved 
by  the  revenue  returns  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter,  showing  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  strong  drinks  does  not  decrease  in  times  of  depressed  trade  and  low  wages. 
In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  cheap  provisions,  he  says  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
after  procuring  bread,  leads  him  to  an  indulgence  in  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  and 
that "  his  family  partake  in  the  sober  gratification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
often  happen  that  when  the  power  of  buying  these  things  is  not  enjoyed,  the 
small  sum  that  can  still  be  spared  after  the  purchase  of  his  loaf  is  bestowed  in 
procuring  that  stimulating  draught  which  is  then  more  than  ever  desired,  and 
the  man  is  driven  from  his  cottage  to  the  public-house.  We  may  thus  reconcile  the 
apparent  anomaly  which  has  been  so  often  remarked— that  the  excise  revenue 
maintains  its  level  daring  even  lengthened  periods  of  distress.**  ("Progress  of 
the  Nation,'*  p.  562.)  At  page  809,  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  Ulster  Oanal 
through  an  inland  district  of  Ireland,  he  says :— During  its  progress  this  work 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  district  through  which  it  passes :  it  gave  constaiit 
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employment,  at  fair  wages,  to  a  great  number  of  labonrers,  and  was  the  means  of 
reelaiming  many  among  them  from  those  habits  of  reckless  indifference,  and  that 
passion  for  ardent  spirits,  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  working 
classes  of  Ireland.  With  the  power  of  saving  oat  of  their  wages  the  habit  has 
arisen.  The  whisky-shop  has  been  abandoned,  and  several  among  those  who 
were  first  employed  laid  by  money,*'  &o.  Ireland  affords  farther  evidence  of  the 
same  fact  (that  poverty  rather  than  abundance  leads  to  intemperance),  which 
Mr.  Porter  has  not  quoted.'  It  is  this — that  the  first  general  appearance  of 
pledge-breaking,  after  the  great  efforts  of  Father  Matbew,  took  place,  not  in  the 
comparatively  abundant  years  1844,  1845,  and  the  early  part  of  1846,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  last-named  year  and  in  1847,  when  the  potato  rot  had  covered  the  land 
with  famine,  suffering,  and  desolation.  In  England,  the  years  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  with  railway  panic,  disordered  commerce,  paralysed  trade,  broken  wages,  and 
dear  food,  were  also  periods  of  unusual  drinking. 

Going  farther  back  for  proof  on  this  point,  it  is  found  in  abundance.  Mr.  Porter 
aays — '*  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1743,  that  the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  made  for  consumption  in  England 
and  Wales  was,  in  1742,  nineteen  million  gallons,  consumed  by  a  population  not 
exceeding  six  millions,  giving  three  and  one-sixth  gallons  for  each  individual. 
One  century  later  and  we  find  a  population,  increased  to  sixteen  millions,  con- 
suming 8,166,985  gallons  in  the  year,  or  half  a  gallon  per  head,  showing  a 
diminished  consumption  of  more  than  five-sixths.  There  were,  in  1742,  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  more  than  20,000  houses  and  shops  in  which  gin  was  sold  by 
retail.  Nor  were  those  habits  of  drunkenness  confined  to  the  labouring  classes. 
What  would  now  be  called  drinking  to  excess  was  then  so  much  the  custom  in 
every  circle,  that  it  was  as  uncommon  for  any  party  to  separate  while  any  member 
of  it  remained  sober,  at  it  is  now  for  any  one  in  such  party  to  degrade  himsdf 
throngh  intoxication.  The  habit,  which  is  now  happily  banished  from  all  decent 
society,  had  by  no  means  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century." 
(Ibidt  675.)  It  is  related  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at  the 
period  when  three  and  one-sixth  gallons  of  spirits  were  consumed  by  each  of  the 
population,  that  when  he  was  a  youth,  living  at  home  with  his  father  in  Norfolk, 
the  old  gentleman,  to  prove  his  regard  for  '*  decency,'*  filled  Itobert's  glass  twice 
for  his  own  once,  that  the  son  might  be  first  drank,  and  so  avoid  seeing  his  father 
in  that  condition  I 


NOTE,— With  the  issue  of  the  October  Tract,  No.  32,  we  shall  eompIeU  the 
re-issue  of  our  **  First  Series,**  and  from  the  innumerable  applications  for  them  which 
we  have  received,  we  are  convinced  that  the  reproduction  of  the  work  we  did  over  thirty 
years  ago,  has  had  a  most  useful  effect  upon  the  politicians  of  the  present  day  who 
favour  us  vnth  t?ieir  support,  as  showing  what  their  fathers  had  to  contend  agaimt, 
the  victories  that  have  been  won,  and  the  further  victories  which  have  still  to  be 
battled  far. 

It  is  not  at  present  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  reprint  the  *'  Second  Series" 
While  our  roll  of  membership  is  daily  increasing,  a  few  of  our  most  liberal  subscribers — 
amongst  them  some  upon  whom  we  had  practically  to  depend  for  the  last  four  years — 
have  suspended  their  support,  and  we  are  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  reduce 
our  expenditure.  We  feel,  however,  that  we  can  count  upon  the  large  body  of  our 
members  not  only  to  continue  their  support,  Imt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  others  in  pro- 
motion of  our  great  work. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

18,  Haokins  Hey,  Liverpool,  Sept ,  1884. 


(To  be  concluded  in  Tract  No,  32,) 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  aoth  of 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

ist.  To  use  all  lawful  and  conttitutional  meant  of  inducing  the  most  riffid  economy  in  tlM 
expeaditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  CMfMutmenta  of  the 
puolic  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensiv<dy- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Tbrms  op  Mxmbbrship.—- Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  I.  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills. 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  IL  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  of  the  Country. 

No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  op  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 

SECTION  XXVII. 

(Continued  from  No,  81.; 

DUTIES  REDUCED  ON  SPIRITS,  WINE.  AND  OTHER  LIQUORS :  THEIR 
EFFECT  ON  TRADE  AND  ON  MORALS. 

Theie^  and  other  facts  wbieh  might  be  g^atbered  from  any  country  in  Enrope,  and  in 
mat  force  from  America,  proye  that  it  is  not  cbeapnem,  or  eMj  aoqnisition  of  strong 
drinks,  which  indaoes  drunltennesg.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fully  proved  by  evi- 
dence BO  plentiful  that  the  only  difSoulty  is  to  condense  it  into  the  limited  sp^ce  afforded 
by  the  papers  before  the  reader,  that  the  duties  on  spirits,  by  g^^tly  increasing  thoir 
market  price,  haTe  led  to  drunkenness,  demoralization,  and  crime,  through  illicit 
distillation  and  smagglinr.  Mr.  M*Culloch  has  been  industrious  on  this  question,  as  on 
all  others  where  his  task  has  been  to  collect  historical  and  financial  fkcts.  Referring  to 
that  period  when  the  yearly  drinking  of  the  population  of  England  was  three  and  one- 
sixth  gallons  of  spirits  each,  he  writes — 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.  and  earlier  part  of  that  of  George 
II.,  gin  dnnking  was  exceedingly  prevalent ;  and  the  cheapness  of  ardent  spirits  and  the 
multiplication  of  publie-houses  were  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  presentments  of 
grand  juries,  as  pregnant  with  the  most  destructive  consequences  to  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  community.  At  length  Ministers  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  pat  a 
stop  to  the  further  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  except  as  a  cordial  or  medicine.  For  this 
purpose  an  Act  was  passed  in  1736,  the  history  and  effects  of  which  deserve  to  be  studied 
oy  all  who  are  clamorous  for  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  spirits.  Its  preamble  is  to  this 
effect : — *  Whereas  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  strong  water,  is  become  very 
common,  especially  among  people  of  lower  or  inferior  rank,  the  constant  and  excessive 
use  of  which  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of  their  health,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
useful  labour  and  business,  debauching  their  morals  and  inciting  them  to  perpetrate  all 
Tices ;  and  the  ill  consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors  are  not  confined  to 
the  present  generation,  but  extend  to  fhture  ages,  and  tend  to  the  destruction  and  ruin 
of  this  kingdom.'  The  enactments  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  preamble 
like  this.  Ther  were  not  intended  to  repress  the  vice  of  gin  drinking,  but  to  root  it  out 
altogether.  To  accomplish  this  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  was  laid  on  spirits,  and  a 
licence  duty  of  £50  a  year  on  retailers,  at  the  same  time  that  their  sale  in  any  less 
quantity  than  two  gallons  was  prohibited.  Extraordinary  encouragements  were  also 
held  out  to  informers,  and  a  fine  of  £100  was  ordered  to  be  rigorously  exacted  from 
unlicensed  dealers,  and  from  everyone  who,  were  it  even  through  inadvertency,  should 
vend  the  smallest  quantity  of  spirits  which  had  not  paid  the  full  duty. 

"  Here  was  an  Act  which  might,  one  should  think,  have  satisfied  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  gin.  But  instead  of  the  anticipated  effects,  it  produced  those  directly  opposite. 
Respectable  dealers  withdrew  from  a  trade  nroscribed  by  the  Legislature,  so  that  the 
spirit  business  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  most  profligate 
coaracters,  who,  as  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  were  not  deterred  by  penalties  from 
breaking  through  all  the  prbvisions  of  the  law.  The  populace  having  in  this,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  smugglers  and  unlicensed  dealers,  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  wer4  openly  assaulted  in  the  streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns ; 
informers  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  and  drunkenness,  disorder,  and  crimes 
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inereased  with  a  frightful  rapidity.  *  Within  two  yean  of  the  aet,'  says  Tindal  (Con- 
tinuation of  Bapin,  toI.  viii.,  358,  a.d.  1769),  *  it  had  become  odious  and  contemptible, 
and  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  forced  the  commissioners  to  mitigate  its  penalties.'  "  . 

In  1742  the  Act  was  repealed,  and  anch  moderate  duties  substituted  as  materially  alMted 
smuggling  and  illicit  distillation.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  reig^  of 
George  if.  for  proofs  of  the  impotency  of  high  duties  to  take  awav  the  taste  for  spirits, 
or  to  lessen  their  consumption.  Mr.  M*Culloch  writes  of  Ireland,  in  more  recent 
times : — 

If  heavy  taxes,  enforced  by  severe  fiscal  regulations,  could  make  a  people  sober 
and  industnotts,  the  Irish  would  have  been  the  most  so  of  any.  To  make  the  possasaors 
of  property  join  heartily  in  the  suppression  of  illicit  distillation,  the  novel  expedient 
was  resorted  to  in  Ireland  of  imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  every  pariih,  town-land,  manor- 
land,  or  lordship,  in  which  an  unlicensed  still  was  found ;  while  the  unfortunate  wretches 
found  working  it  were  subjected  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  But  instead  of 
putting  down  illicit  distillation,  these  severities  rendered  it  universal,  and  filled  the 
country  with  bloodshed,  and  even  rebellion.'* 

Mr.  Chichester,  a  writer  of  authority  on  the  distillery  laws,  said—**  The  Irish  revenue 
law  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  onler  to  perpetuate  smuggling  and  anarchy.  It  baa 
culled  the  evils  of  both  savage  and  civilized  life,  and  rejected  all  the  advantages  which 
they  contain.  The  calamities  of  civilized  warfare  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those 
produced  by  the  Irish  distillery  laws ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  nation  of  modem  Europe, 
which  is  not  in  a  state  of  actual  revolution,  can  furnish  instances  of  legal  cmeltj 
commensurate  to  those  I  have  represented." 

The  Bevenue  Commissioners,  in  the  reports  following  their  inquiries,  bear  out  those 
assertions.  They  say  ^Fifth  Beport)  that  when  the  duty  on  spirits  was  28.  6d.  a  gallon, 
in  1811,  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland  on  6,500,361  gallons  (Irish  measure) ;  whereas,  in 
1822,  when  the  duty  was  5s.  6d.,  only  2,950,647  gallons  were  brought  to  charge.  They 
state  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  to  have  been  at  this  last  period  not 
less  than  ten  millions  of  gallons ;  and  as  scarcely  three  millions  paid  duty,  it  followed 
that  seven  millions  were  illegally  supplied;  and,  say  they — ** Taking  one  million  of 
gallons  fraudulently  furnished  for  consumption  by  the  licensed  distillera,  the  produce  of 
the  unlicensed  stills  may  be  estimated  at  six  millions  of  gallons.*'  They  Airther 
observe — **  The  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  evasion  of  the  law  have  been  such  as 
to  encourage  numerous  individuals  to  persevere  in  these  desperate  pursuits,  notwith- 
standing the  risk  of  property  and  life  with  which  they  have  been  attended.*' 

The  commissioners  recommended  that  the  duty  be  reduced  from  5s.  l^d,  to  28.  4id. 
the  imperial  gallon ;  and  this  being  done  in  1823,  the  legitimate  consumption  of  spirits 
rose  from  about  three-and-a-half  to  above  nine  millions  of  gallons.  **  It  haa  been 
objected  to  this  measure,"  says  Mr.  M*Culloch,  **thatit  was  injurious  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  by  occasioning  an  increased  consumption  of  spirits.  But  the  statements  already 
made  show  the  groundlessness  of  this  allegation.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  substituted 
legal  for  illegal  distillation,  and  freed  the  country  from  the  perjuries  and  other  atrocities 
that  grew  out  of  the  previous  system ;  but  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  to  say  that  it 
increased  drunkenness.  The  commissioners,  who  had  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information,  estimated  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  in  1823,  at  ten 
millions  of  gallons ;  and  when  greatest,  in  1838,  the  population  having  greatly  increased, 
the  consumntion  was  only  12,296,342  gallons.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  measure  deserves 
to  be  consiaered  as  having  been  in  every  point  of  view  most  successf^L  The  increase 
of  duty  to  3s.  4d.,  in  1830,  perceptibly  diminished  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  the 
charge ;  and  as  it  was  found  to  give  a  considerable  stimulus  to  smuggling,  which  had 
previously  been  nearly  extinct,  it  was  again  reduced,  in  1835,  to  2s.  4d.  .  .  The  iU- 
advued  addition  of  Is.  a  gallon  made  to  the  duty  in  1842  was  repealed  in  1843 ;  for 
while  it  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  clandestine  distillation,  it  is  abundantly  certain  it 
would  not  have  added  anything  to  the  revenue,  or  have  aided  the  temperance 
movement.'*— (**  Treatise  on  Taxation,*'  paffe  348.) 

Mr.  M*Culloch  next  shows  that  the  experience  of  Scotland  is  hardly  less  conclusive  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  low  duties  on  spirits  than  that  of  Ireland,  the  duties  having 
produced  nearly  the  same  effects  in  both  countries.  But  the  Association  will  not  occupy 
space  with  an  accumulation  of  details. 

The  history  of  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits  (brandy  and  geneva)  tells  the  same  tale; 
high  duties  heive  led  to  smuggling  and  the  vicious  habits  which  accompany  it  In  1782, 
when  the  duties  on  brandy  and  geneva  amounted  to  98.  per  wine  gallon  on  proof  spirits. 
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and  to  188.  per  ditto  on  such  at  were  of  peater  strength,  740,604  gallons  were  annually 
entered  for  consumption.  But  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  estimated,  in  1783,  that  in 
the  preceding  three  years  upwards  of  thirteen  million  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  had  bem 
clandestinely  imported. 

Mr.  Pitt,  to  meet  this  evil,  reduced  the  duty  to  5s.  a  gallon.  The  event  more  than 
answered  his  expectation,  the  entries  for  consumption  having  amounted,  in  1789  and  1790 
(the  next  years  to  the  alteration),  to  2,114,026  gallons  a  year;  and  smuggling  was  in 
the  same  proportion  put  down.  During  the  war  which  broke  out  with  France  in  1793 
the  duties  were  increased,  till  at  length  they  amounted,  in  1814,  to  18s,  lOd.  per  wine 
gallon  (equal  to  228.  6d.  per  imperial  gallon),  at  which  rate  they  continued  till  1840, 
when  4d.  per  gallon  was  added  to  them.  In  March,  1846,  the  duty  was  reduced  from 
228.  lOd.  to  168.  the  gallon. 

WiNB.--**Prom  the  reign  of  William  TIT.,"  says  Mr.  M*Culloch,  "down  to  1831. 
French  wines  were  burdened  with  duties  which  were  never  less  than  d3|  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  laid  on  other  wines.  During  its  continuance,  this  was  the  most  unjustifiable 
and  mischievous  regulation  in  our  commercial  code.  It  was  directly  injurious  by  forcing 
the  consumption  of  an  inferior  in  preference  to  a  superior  wine;  and  it  was  still  more 
injurious  bv  ite  offensive  character,  and  by  iU  provoling  and  iustifying  the  retaliatory 
measures  adopted  by  the  French  against  our  trade.  The  atfolitfon  of  this  miserable 
remnant  of  a  short-sighted,  vindictive  policy,  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  commercial 
measures  of  this  country."  This  was  one  of  many  good  measures  efftcted  by  the  lute 
Lord  Sydenham,  then  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  M.P.  for  Devon,  afterwards  for 
Manchester. 

Wine,  if  not  so  readily  smuggled,  when  the  duties  offer  a  premium,  as  some  other 
articles,  is  as  extensively  and  abominably  adulterated  as  any.  f^or  is  the  adulterator  a 
modem  practitioner.  So  certain  is  the  operation  of  the  customs  taxes,  that  as  soon  as 
imposed  they  bear  their  pernicious  fruit.  The  high  duties  laid  on  wines  by  William  III. 
to  get  money  for  his  wars,  brought  out  a  set  of  wine-makers,  who  were  thus  described 
by  Addison  a  few  years  after: — 

•*  There  is  in  this  city  (London)  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical  operators  who  work 
underground  in  hole*,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the 
eyes  and  observation  of  mankind.  These  subterranean  philosophers  are  daily  employed 
in  the  transmutation  of  liquors;  and  by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and  incanrations 
raise  under  the  streete  of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Prance. 
They  can  squeeze  bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  champaign  from  an  apple.  These 
adepts  are  known  among  one  another  by  the  name  of  wine  brewers,  and,  I  am  afraid 
do  great  injury  not  only  to  her  Majesty's  customs,  but  to  the  bodies  of  manv  of  her 
good  subjects."- ("Tatler,"  No.  131.)  ^ 

Referring  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  M«Culloch  says—"  But,  despite  the  wit  of  Addison, 
and  the  more  formidable  prosecutions  of  the  excise,  this  fraternity  continues  to  be  as 
vigorous  and  flourishing  as  ever;'  and  the  belief  is,  that  from  a  third  part  to  a  half  of 
the  champagne  and  sherry  (or  rather  of  the  trash  called  by  these  names)  sold  in  London 
is  the  produce  of  the  home  presses."— ("  Treatise  on  Taxation.")  He  goes  on  to  remark 
on  the  enormous  adulteration  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar—"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  potato 
storch,  when  heated  by  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  sugar.  A  manufacture  of  such  suear 
is  now  carried  on  at  Stratford."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
have  each  their  manufactories  of  vile  chicory,  coffee,  and  tea  not  less  vile.  "Those 
who  buy  brandy  and  hollands,'*  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "on  the  assurance  that 
they  have  come  from  Cognac  and  Schiedam,  most  frequently,  perhaps,  purchase  the  produce 
of  the  British  distillers  and  rectifiers!  The  adulteration  of  tobacco,  especially  of  snuff 
is  also  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  it  anpears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  trade  that  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco  suffers  more  from 
this  Bractice  than  from  its  clandestine  introduction,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  latter  has  been  carried."  With  such  evidence  of  fraud  and  demoralization 
ensuing  from  the  indirect  taxes  on  spirits,  wine,  and  other  articles  which  the  moral 
reformer  would  restrict  the  use  of,  it  must  be  spparent  that  it  is  futile,  foolish— nay 
worse  than  foolish,  it  is  pernicious— to  attempt  to  repress  spirit  and  wine  drinking  %i 
indirect  taxes.  The  same  might  be  said  of  beer,  malt,  and  hops;  but  it  is  unnecewary 
to  recur  to  the  arguments  which  the  Association  has  already  adduced  in  relation  to 
beer  and  its  adulteration  in  preceding  tracts  on  Indirect  Taxation. 


SECTION  xxvin. 

BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OF  DUTIES  REDUCED  OB  REPEALED— ON  LINEN; 
TIMBER;  TOBACCO;  SMUGGLING  IN  GENERAL. 

Linen. — ^ThU  article  was  not  classed  with  the  other  textile  fabrics,  because  it  had 
been  intended  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length  in  connection  with  the  discoTeriea  in 
cbemistrT,  which  have  enabled  the  linen  bleacbers  to  do  in  a  few  hours  what  was  onoe 
done  only  in  six  months,  by  sending  linen  to  Holland  to  be  bleached.  But  the 
Association,  finding  so  many  articles  claiming  notice  in  the  brief  space  which  remains 
for  their  treatment,  will  only  remark  of  the  linen  trade  that  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  freed  from  legislative  "  regulations,'*  or  fiscal  restrictions,  it  has  grown  in  rigour 
and  prosperity.  Mr.  M*Cullooh  says — "Though  the  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture 
has  been  considerable,  particularly  .of  late  years,  it  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
bolster  up  and  encourage  the  manufacture  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  partly  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  1698,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ui^^ed 
by  the  English  woollen  manuiacturers,  addressed  the  King  (William  III.),  representing^ 
that  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  prejudice  that 
of  this  country ;  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  adrantage  were  it  discouraged  and 
the  linen  manufacture  established  in  its  stead.  The  King  replied,  'I  shall  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  linen 
manufseture,  and  promote  the  trade  of  England.'  .  .  Government  had  no  difficulty 
in  prevailing  on  tne  Legislature  of  Ireland  to  second  their  views,  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from  Ireland,  except  to  England,  where  prohibitory 
duties  were  already  laid  on  their  importation.'* — {**  Commercial  Dictionary.")  Mr. 
Porter  recites  the  same  facts,  and,  like  the  preceding  writer,  doubts  if  the  measures 
taken  to  promote  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  reafiy  did  so. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  great  speech  on  colonial  policy,  21st  March,  1825,  enunciated 
truths,  both  political  ana  historical,  which  might  be  quoted  here  with  advantage,  as 
everv  prophetic  opinion  which  he  that  day  (or  in  nis  other  commercial  speeches)  hazarded, 
has  oeen  fulfilled ;  but  the  student  of  financial  reform  is  referred  to  the  historical  facts 
to  be  found  in  his  speeches  (contained  in  most  libraries),  and  to  the  works  most  frequently 
quoted  in  these  sections. 

TncBBB. — This  is  one  of  those  articles  which  has  been  next  to  com  the  subject  of 
protective  laws.  It  was  once  held  to  be  a  wise  policy  which  taxed  foreign  tiiAber  of  all 
kinds,  so  long  as  the  soil  of  Britain  should  produce  a  tree.  When  that  policy  broke 
down,  through  its  discordance  with  the  interests  of  a  great  maritime  and  manufacturinfr« 
ship-building  and  house-building  nation,  the  fiscal  error  was  not  entirely  corrected.  It 
was  declarea  that  the  colonies  must  have  a  differential  dutj  in  favour  of  their  timber  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  foreigner  in  Europe,  though  he  might  have  a  better  article  to 
dispose  of.  And  when  the  tendency  to  free  trade  policy  induced  a  considerable  alteration 
in  those  differential  duties,  it  was  freely  foretold  that  the  colonial  timber  trade  would  be 
ruined.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  these :  that  the  taxes  being  reduced,  both  eolontel 
and  foreign  timber  have  been  in  greater  demand  and  in  more  general  use.  Since  1842 
the  importations  of  all  kinds  of  timber  have  been  as  follows;  the  quantities  are 
expressed  in  loads : — 

Years.  Colonial.  Foreign. 

1843    922,087    396,668 

1844    941,221    644,136 

1846    1,281,974    676,840 

1846    1,214,442    810.497 

1847    1,089,233    806,918 

1848    1,086,762    720,696 

1849    1,070,161    597,864 

'*It  was  predicted,**  says  Mr.  Porter,  <*by  persons  engaged  in  the  colonial  timber 
trade,  that  to  lessen  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  duty  charged  upon  foreign  and 
colonial  timber  must  prove  injurious  to  them,  and  therefore  hortful  to  our  North 
American  colonies.  Their  predictions  have  happily  proved  unfounded.  Although  the 
protective  duty  in  favour  of  colonial  wood  has  been  reduced  by  progressive  steps  from 
44s.  to  14s.  a  load,  the  colonial  trade  in  the  article  has  very  much  increased.*'  And  next, 
Mr.  Porter  remarks,    No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  continuance  of  even  this 
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modified  protection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  deformity  will,  before  loog,  be  remored  from 
the  tariflf.*'   The  increase  in  the  nse  of  imported  timber  has  been  as  nnder : — 

Between  ISOl  and  1811, 72  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  population  having  been  IBk  per  cent 
Between  1811  and  1821, 49  „  „  „  14l 

Between  1821  and  1823, 31  „  „  •       141  „ 

Between  1881  and  1841, 86  „  „  „  isf  „ 

Comparing  1801  with  1841,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  increase  of  the  population 
was  64)  per  cent.,  the  use  of  imported  timber  increased  360  per  cent.  The  great 
increase  (beyond  that  of  all  former  years)  since  1845  is  evidently  the  result  of  diminished 
duties  in  coneorrence  with  a  period  of  comparatiTe  prosperity.  But  much  uncertainty 
must  always  attend  the  estimates  of  the  total  consumption  of  timber,  seeing  that  it  u 
also  a  product  of  our  own  soil,  of  which  home  product  no  public  account  is  taken. 

'  Tobacco. — It  is  said  that  less  tobacco  is  now  used  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  population  considered.  But  this  refers  only  to  duty-paid  tobaoce.  The  quantity 
of  smuggled  and  adulterated  tobacco  now  in  use — both  the  fruit  of  indirect  taxation — ^no 
man  can  tell ;  and  few,  except  those  who  have  made  the  tobacco  trade  and  the  customs 
taxes  their  study,  can  estimate  it.  Mr.  Porter  obeenres,  that  **  In  great  towns,  and 
among  the  easy  classes,  and  especially  among  our  young  men,  whose  expenditure  is  least 
likely  to  be  carefully  regulated  as  regards  minor  luxuries,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is 
probably  much  greater  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period."  The  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  is  principally  experienced  in  Ireland,  where  the  smoking  of  tobacco  has 
long  been  a  chief  luxury  of  the  working  classes,  and  where,  considering  the  few  comforts 
that  usually  fall  to  their  lot,  its  diminution  betokens  a  great  degree  of  priTation. 
Contrasting  1839  with  ISOl,  it  was  seen  that  the  average  use  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  is 
only  one-half  what  it  ^as  at  the  beginning  of  the  oenturjr;  and  although  the 
rate  of  duty  is  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1801,  the  contnbution  per  head  to  the 
reyenue  has  only  advanced  seventy-five  per  cent. ! 

Tears.  Pounds  weight  consumed.    Duty  in  BritaixL       Duty  in  Ireland. 

B.  d.  s.  d. 

1801    16.904,752    1    7   6-20    1    0  7—10 

1811    21.376,267    2    2  13 -20   1  7 

1821    15,598,152    4    0    3  0 

1831    19,533,841    3    0    3  0 

1841    22,309,360    3  and  5  per  cent.  3  and  5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  successful  adventures  in  smuggling  cannot,  of  course,  be  known ;  but 
it  appears  from  official  returns  that  about  eight  hundred  persons  are  convicted  annually 
for  smuggling  tobacco ;  while  it  is  known  by  experience  in  Liverpool  that  four  hundred 
seizures  of  vessels  have  been  made  in  that  port  alone  in  one  year,  the  number  of  persons 
actually  concerned  in  smuggling,  and  convicted,  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
probable,  the  almost  certain,  number  engaged  in  the  contraband  adventures. 

Smugolino. — Mr.  M*CuUoch,  in  his  treatise  on  Taxation,  introduces  a  well-reasoned 
essay  on  smuggling  in  these  words **  Besides  diminishing  the  revenue  by  diminishing 
consumption,  oppressively  high  duties  diminish  it  by  originating  and  encouraging  the 
practice  of  smuggling.  The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the  smuggling  of  commodities 
under  any  system  of  fiscal  relations  may  always  be  valued  at  a  certain  rate ;  and 
whenever  the  duties  exceed  this  rate,  smuggling  will  be  practised.  Thus,  if  the  duty  on 
an  article  imported  from  abroad  be  10,  and  the  risk  of  smuggling  10  or  12  per  cent.,  it  is 
clear  that  none  will  be  clandestinely  imported ;  but  if,  while  the  risk  continues  the  same, 
the  duty  be  raised  to  15  or  20  per  cent.,  smuggling  will  immediately  begin,  and 
will  most  probably  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  high  duty  less  productive 
than  the  lower.'* 

These  remarks  are  directed^to  the  smuegUn^  of  foreign  commodities  ;  but  they 
apply  as  correctly  to  the  illegal  distillation  of  spirits,  which,  up  to  the  day  the  words 
before  the  reader  are  written,  is  largely  carried  on  in  small  adventur^ — small,  yet 
numerous  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Illegal  distillation  from  illegal  malt  or 
other  material,  will  be  carried  on  in  defiance  of  all  revenue  laws  and  officers,  so  long  as 
the  excise  duties  afford  such  a  profit  as  covers  the  risk  of  detection  and  insures  some 
remuneration. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  continues  There  are  but  two  ways  of  checking  this  practice : 
either  the  temptation  to  smuggle  must  be  diminished  hy  lowering  the  duties,  or  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  smuggling,  or  its  risk,  must  be  inoreosed.  The  first  is  ob* 
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vlously  the  most  nataral  and  effectu  il  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  yiew;  but 
the  second  has  been  most  generally  resorted  to,  even  in  cases  where  the  duties  were 
quite  czcessire.  Governments  have  usually  consulted  the  officers  employed  in  the 
collection  of  this  revenue  respecting  the  best  mode  of  rendering  taxes  effectual,  though 
their  interests,  prejudices,  and  peouHor  habits  obviously  tend  to  disqualify  them  from 
forming  a  sound  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  With  few  exceptions,  they  seem  to  think 
that  were  they  to  recommend  a  redi)ction  of  duties  as  the  means  of  repressing  smuggling 
and  increasing  revenue,  they  would  be  virtually  acknowledging  their  own  incapacity  to 
detect  and  defeat  illicit  practices ;  and  instead  of  ascribing  the  prevalence  of  smuggling 
to  its  true  causes,  they  have,  therefore,  very  generally  ascribed  it  to  some  defect  in  the 
laws,  or  in  the  mode  of  their  administration,  and  have  proposed  repressing  it  by  new 
regulations,  and  by  increasing  the  number  and  severity  of  the  penalties  affecting  the 
smuggler.  These  attempts  have,  as  was  to  be  expected,  proved,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  signally  unsuccessful.  No  doubt  it  is  highly  proper  that  every  practicable  effort 
should  be  made,  by  improving  the  efficacy  of  the  revenue  laws  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
tbcm  into  effect,  to  obstruct  smuggling  and  to  insure  the  collection  of  the  duties ;  but  it 
has  invariably  been  found  that  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  no  severity  of 
punishment,  can  prevent  the  illicit  supply  of  auch  commodities  as  are  either  prohibited 
or  loaded  with  oppressive  du'ies.  Assuredly  we  have  no  wish  to  defend  the  practice  of 
smuggling,  or  to  apologise  for  the  crimes  to  which  it  inevitably  leads ;  but  how  much 
soever  it  may  be  condemned,  it  is  still  true  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  oppressive  taxes  and 
vicious  regulations,  and  that  it  will  flourish  so  long  as  these  are  maintained.** 

The  Association  has  shown,  in  its  tracts  on  Indirect  Taxation,  that,  apart  from  the 
profit  to  be  obtained  by  the  smuggler  if  he  be  successful  in  running  bis  goods,  the 
revenue  system,  which  gives  rewards  to  informers  (a  system  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  so  long  as  the  customs  and  excise  establishments  exist),  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
induce  smuggling — at  least,  as  much  smuggling  as  places  the  property  of  shipowners  in 
peril,  which  leads  to  their  being  fined,  though  innocent,  and  to  their  trade  being  obetrueted 
and  deeply  injured.  The  Association  has  also  shown  how,  by  the  keeping  of  goods  in 
bond  (though  doubtlesrthe  warehousing  under  the  Queen's  lock  is  a  great  improrement 
on  the  former  mode  of  levying  duties  on  goods  as  soon  as  imported),  servants  are 
corrupted,  merchants  plundered,  tradesmen  tempted  to  dishonesty,  and  much  of  society 
demoralised  in  seaport  towns  where  bonded  warehouses  are  established,  by  the  practices 
which  arise  in  those  places.  The  evil  begins  with  a  desire  and  the  opportunity  of 
cheating  the  revenue ;  it  ends  by  the  plunder  of  the  merchant  and  the  ruin  of  the  honest 
retail  tradesman,  who,  buying  goods  that  have  not  been  smuggled  or  stolen,  cannot 
compete  with  his  neighbour  who  is  intimate  with  smugglers  or  at  the  bonded  warehouses, 
and  not  particularly  conscientious.  Churches,  schools,  institutes  of  literature,  and  ethin, 
all  are  powerless  to  arrest  this  prodigious  evil,  which  spreads,  and  is  yearly  rareading,  in 
a  wider,  deeper  ratio,  beginning  with  smuggling  and  ending  in  fraud  and  roobery.*' 

**  To  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying  amutgled 
goods,  though  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the 
peijury  which  almost  always  attends  it,  would  in  most  countries  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve 
only  to  expose  the  person  who  affects  to  practise  them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater 
knave  than  most  of  his  i^eighbours.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the  smujggler  ia 
often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which  he  is  thus  taught  to  consider  as  in  some 
measure  innocent ;  and  when  the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him, 
he  is  frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  n^ud 
as  his  just  property  ;  and  from  being  at  first,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent  than  criminal, 
he  at  last,  too  often,  becomes  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  determined  violators  of  the 
laws  of  society.  Bjr  the  ruin  of  the  smuggler,  his  capital,  which  had  before  been 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour,  is  absorbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  state 
or  in  that  of  the  revenue  officer,  and  is  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive  labour  to 
the  diminution  of  the  general  capital  or  society,  and  of  the  useful  industry  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  maintained.  .  .  A  person  dealing  in  smuggled  goods,  who, 
though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently 
incapable  of  violating  those  of  natural  justice,  and  would  have  been  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made  that  a  crime  which  nature  never 
meant  to  be  so."— ("  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  v.  chap.  2.) 

Mr.  M*CuUoch  remarks,  on  this  point,  that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  bulk  of 
society  should  consider  the  smuggler!  who  supply  them  with  cheap  silks,  brandy,  geneva, 
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and  tobacco  as  guilty  of  any  heinous  offence.  They  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  those 
who  dig  the  pitfall,  and  not  those  who  stumble  into  it,  that  the  makers  and  not  the 
breakers  of  bad  laws,  are  really  responsible  for  all  the  mischiefs  that  may  ensue.  To 
create,  by  means  of  high  duties,  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  indulge  m  crime,  and 
then  to  punish  men  for  indulging  in  it,  is,  indeed,  a  proceeding  obviously  subverfiive  of 
every  principle  of  justice.  It  revolts  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  makes  them  take  an 
interest  in  the  worst  characters — for  Eltich  smugglers  generally  are — espouse  their  cause 
and  avenge  their  wrongs.  A  punishment  not  proportioned  to  the  offence,  and  which 
does  not  carry  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  with  it,  cau  never  be  productive  of  good 
effect." 

Then  he  says  of  a  remedy The  true  way  to  suppress  smuggling  is  to  render  it 
unprofitable,  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
embodying  armies  of  revenue  officers,  multiplying  oaths  and  penalties,  and  making  our 
coasts  the  scenes  of  ferocious  and  bloody  contests,  and  our  courts  of  perjury  and  chicanery, 
but  simply  by  repealing  prohibitions  and  reducing  the  duties  on  smuggled  com- 
modities. .  .  So  long  as  prohibitions  and  oppressively  high  duties  are  kept  up,  or, 
which  is  really  the  same  thing,  so  long  as  a  high  bounty  is  held  out  to  encourage  the 
adventurous,  the  needy,  and  tne  profligate,  to  enter  upon  this  career,  we  may  be  assured 
that  legions  of  excise  and  customs  officers,  backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue 
laws,  will  be  insufficient  to  hinder  them.  .  .  In  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  it  is 
common  to  encourage  the  officers  to  suppress  smuggling  by  giving  them  extra  rewards 
for  detecting  frauds  and  making  seizures.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  means  of 
securing  their  integrity  and  stimulating  their  activity,  fiut  it  is  obvious  that  when  part 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  inferior  officers  is  derived  from  fines  and  seizures,  it  is  for  their 
interest  that  there  should  be  frauds  to  discover  and  seizures  to  make.  And  though  the 
system  may  increase  their  vigilance  in  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  smugglers,  it  will 
not  stimulate  them  to  attack  the  sources  of  smuggling.  It  is  not  by  rat-catchers  that 
the  breed  of  rats  will  ever  be  exterminated." — ('*  Treatise  on  Taxation,"  p.  321.) 

To  this  the  Association  only  adds  that  no  mere  reduction  or  transposition  of  duties  from 
one  article  to  another  will  eradicate  those  vices  inherent  in  the  fiscal  svstem.  All 
customs  and  excise  duties — all  indirect  taxation — must  cease.  These  ended,  bribes, 
frauds,  false-swearing,  smuggling,  trapping  of  the  innocent  by  the  guilty,  plunder  of 
wwrebouses,  success  of  dishonest  traders  over  honest,  may  be  suppressed,  and  freedom 
and  safety  to  capital,  fair  play  to  industry— complete  free  trade — may  prevail,  but  they 
will  not  prevail  nor  prosper  while  indirect  taxation  lasts. 


SECTION  XXIX. 
CONCLUBING  SECTION.— GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

The  Association  has  now  (July,  1851)  gone  through  the  various  economical  and  fiscal 
subjects  which  it  began  to  treat  of  in  1848 ;  it  will  make,  in  the  present  section,  a 
few  concluding  remarks. 

It  began  with  a  complaint  of  the  extravagance  of  the  civil  list,  particularly  as 
regards  offices  to  which  no  duties  attach,  or  only  duties  of  mere  parade  and  show  :  it 
neither  retracts  nor  qualifies  the  opinion  then  given,  that  such  offices  add  nothing  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  nothing  to  the  stability  of  the  constitution,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary  (and  especiallv  as  thev  are  paid  for  by  an  over-taxed  people),  they  unito  the  bad 
qualities  of  being  both  foolish  and  dangerotis.  It  has  shown,  in  subsequent  Tracts, 
that  the  common  parliamentary  excuse  for  extravagance  under  the  civil  list — namely, 
that  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  nation  obtained  crown  property  to  more  than  the 
amount  now  paid  out  of  the  taxes — is  a  deception,  the  nation  having  had  no  such 
advantageous  bargain.  (See  Tracts  on  Woods,  Forests,  and  Crown  I^nds ;  and  the 
Historical  Review  of  the  Fiscal  System).  But  the  Association  does  not  put  the  civil  list 
first,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  financial  grievance.  Did  the  high  scale  of  regal 
expenditure  begin  and  end  with  the  Sovereign,  such  coucession  might  be  made  to  ancient 
usage  as  would  suspend  commentary.  But  the  re^l  expenses  form  the  standard  to  which 
the  costliness  of  all  subordinato  public  servants  is  proportioned.  The  example  of  the 
Court  infects  every  department  with  a  mean  ambition  to  ape  its  multitude  of  useless 
officials,  its  paraoe  and  ceremonialism,  the  worthless  legacy  of  a  half-civilized  age ; 
while  the  receipt  of  public  money  for  nominal  services,  or  none  at  all,  by  some  of  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  of  the  nobility,  extinguishes  all  sense  of  shame  in  meaner 
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of  enders ;  the  Association  ^ould,  therefore,  repeal  its  strong  conTiction  tbat  notbiog 
would  exert  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon  the  economy  of  the  whole  public  serrice  ; 
nothing  more  certainly  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  integrity  in  all  transactions  between 
individuals  and  the  public;  and  nothing  more  confirm^ and  strengthen  the  popular 
attachment  to  royalty,  and  the  general  respect  and  affection  for  the  Queen  by  whom  the 
throne  is  now  so  admirably  filled,  than  a  thorough  reform  and  curtailment  of  the  civil 
list.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all."  Vices — aye,  and 
small  ones — now  appear  through  them  as  through  **  tattered  clothes,"  and  even  more 
conspicuously.  A  court  is  *'  a  ciiy  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid ; "  those  who  desire 
its  perpetuity  will  do  well  to  see  that  it  be  established  in  righteousness ;  and  thoee  are 
its  truest  friends  who  point  out  existing  faults  and  errors,  and  urge  their  redress. 

Returning  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  however,  we  find  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  in  the  colonies  especially,  mock-royal  dignities  maintained,  the  military  effective 
forces  misapplied  for  pomp  and  show,  ineffective  officials  employed  and  paid  with 
allowances  doubled  and  trebled  beyond  professional  pay,  to  keep  up  the  dignities  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  civil  list  at  home.  ITItimately  these  personages,  principals  and 
subordinates,  who,  in  every  colony,  though  it  be  but  an  island,  hold  mimic  regal  court, 
with  regiments  to  famish  guards  of  honour,  artiller^^men  and  ships  of  war  to  salute  them, 
fall  into  the  pension  list.  And  as  such  offices,  with  high  military  or  naval  rank,  are 
prizes  worth  some  risk,  the  competitors  for  the  inferior  commissions  are  numerous.  Not 
a  family  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  and  not  many  among  the  common  landed  gentrv,  bat 
has  its  connexions  in  these  services.  It  is  true  the  pay  in  the  lower  ranks  is  indiviaually 
moderate.  The  Association  has  pointedly  remarked  tbat  for  actual  duties  done—  for 
real  military  and  naval  services  rendered  to  the  countrv — the  actual  pay  is  moderate 
enough;  but  the  number  of  young  gentlemen  crowded  into  the  services,  to  obtain 
entrance  to  which  they  wearj  their  patrons,  burden  their  families,  and  impose  on  their 
relations  the  unworthy  family  necessity  of  polluting  Parliament— of  making  politics  a 
trade  and  a  trick  to  get  promotion  for  them — these  are  crowded  into  the  service  in 
numbers  alike  detrimental  to  themselves  and  to  the  public.  Then  comes  the  greatest 
public  grievance  connected  mth  them—their  half-pay  and  pensions  when  they  retire,  or 
fail,  through  the  superior  political  influence  of  the  relatives  of  other  officers,  to  obtain 
employment:  as  well  as  the  addition  to  this  grievance,  that  the  old  half-pay  officer  sells 
his  commission  to  a  younger  man,  and  buys  an  annuity,  while  the  younger  man  saddles 
his  longer  life  upon  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  turn,  when  older,  sells  the  commission 
to  one  who  is  youn^,  buying  an  annuity  of  greater  amount  with  the  large  price  which 
the  younger  man,  by  reason  of  his  probable  years  to  live,  is  justified  in  paving  for  it. 
It  would  be  greatly  more  economical  to  the  nation,  and  better  for  the  public  service, 
that  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  pay  were  allowed  to  subaltern  officers  actually  employed, 
and  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  providing,  by  insurance,  for  their  retirement  ont  of 
their  pay ;  pensions  only  to  be  given  for  wounds  of  a  serious  nature,  or  for  very 
extraordiqary  services ;  half-pay  never ;  governors  or  colonial  commandants,  and  all 
the  aides-de-camp  and  officials  related  thereto,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  colonial  treasuries. 

ISuch  was  the  tendency  of  the  strictures  of  the  Association  on  the  army,  ordnance, 
and  navy  estimates  of  1848  and  1849.  It  has  since  been  denied  that  the  aristocracy 
and  landed  gentry  have  exclusive  or  even  general  possesion  of  the  army  and  navr  com- 
missions ;  the  Association  believes  that  an  examination  of  the  family  relationships  of 
commissioned  officers,  and  especially  of  those  possessing  the  higher  emoluments  and 
honours,  would  prove  that  the  territorial  ^entrjr  do  hold  toe  military  and  naval  services, 
particularly  the  higher  prizes,  almost  entirely  in  their  own  families ;  and  this  scrutiny 
the  Association  has  some  intention. of  instituting. 

Since  the  Association  began  to  indoctrinate  the  public  mind  on  financial  reform  in 
1848,  one  large  industrial  and  political  section  of  the  community— the  cultivating 
occupiers,  and  many  owners  of  land— have  become  adherents  of  financial  economy  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  it.  Politically,  the  landowners  still  give  their  votes  on  the  side  of 
extravagance ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  long  their  personal  necessities  and  class 
interests  may  induce  them  to  practise  a  virtue  for  the  puolic  good  to  which  they  have 
hither  seemed  insensible.  The  Association  has  more  than  once  issued  addressee  to  the 
agriculturists,  urging  them  to  seek  relief  from  oppressive  taxation  by  demanding  complete 
free  trade  in  all  commodities,  now  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  free 
trade  in  corn.  This,  it  has  reason  to  believe,  has  been  done  with  some  snceess; 
nor  have  its  labours  been  fruitiess  as  regards  other  classes.  The  question  of  direct 
against  indireot  taxation— in  other  words,  complete  free  trade— is  now  one  of  familiar 
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discunion ;  thoagh  it  muBt  be  admitted,  and  with  regret  it  is  admitted,  that  lome  of 
those  who  profess  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  free  trade  have  been  Inkewarm,  and 
remain  careless,  in  completing  the  great  work  of  which  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was 
only  A  part — an  important  one,  certainly,  yet  no  more  than  a  part. 

That  common  sense  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  those  barbarous  impediments 
to  industry — the  revenue  laws  and  customs  and  excise  taxes — shall  be  extineutshed,  and 
swept  into  the  irretrievable  past,  to  be  known  only  in  history,  to  be  a  wonder  to  future 
financiers,  and  to  make  posterity  doUbt  that  Britain  was  so  wise  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  she  boasted  ; — that  these  unaccomplished  things  will  be  fulfilled,  the  Association 
belieyes  to  be  as  certain  as  is  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization.  How  long  it  may 
be  until  this  fulfilment,  the  patience,  or  ignorance,  or  mental  indolence  of  society,  under 
a  financial  system  of  unthritt  and  injustice,  must  determine.  It  may  also,  in  some  small 
measure,  depend  on  the  future  labours  of  the  Association,  qualified  as  these  must  be  by 
the  support  it  receiyes  from  persons  who  already  believe  in  the  principles  it  teaches. 
The  Association'  has  accumulated  such  evidence  against  indirect  taxation  in  its 
earlier  tracts  on  that  branch  of  its  inquiry,  and  more  recently  has  laid  together  such 
proofs  of  benefits  derived  from  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  some  commodities,  and  the 
entire  removal  of  them  from  others,  as  it  thinks  no  reasonable  or  disinterested  person 
can  withstand. 

It  has  not  gone  beyond  the  experience  of  our  own  country  for  evidence  of  evil 
done  bj  indirect  taxes,  and  of  benefits  gained  by  their  relaxation  or  removal ;  but  other 
countnes  afford  such  evidence,  and  it  sustains  the  grand  fact  that  the  free  trade  principle 
is  universal,  not  local  or  partial. 

In  France,  in  1775,  M.  Turgot  deducted  a  half  firom  the  customs  and  other  duties 
chargeable  on  the  fish  sold  in  the  Paris  market ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the 
amount  of  the  duties  collected  was  not  diminished.  The  demand  for  fish  must  therefore 
have  been  doubled  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  being  enabled  to  supply  themselves 
at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  In  1813,  when  sugar  imported  into  the  French  empire 
paid  a  duty  of  one  franc  sixty  cents  the  pound,  the  imports  amounted  to  about  fourteen 
millions  of  pounds,  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  of  the  countries  then 
incorporated  with  it  (42,000,000  in  all),  gave  the  third  part  of  a  pound  weight  to  each. 
In  1814  this  exorbitant  duty  was  reduced  to  about  a  fifth  part,  or  to  thirty  cents  a 
pound ;  and  though  the  population  of  the  empire  had  been  then  reduced  to  that  of 
France  (only  28,000,000),  the  average  annual  importations  of  1814  and  1815  amounted 
to  forty-four  millions  of  pounds,  oeiog  upwaras  of  one-and-a-half  pounds  to  each 
individual,  or  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  consumption  amounted  to  in  1813  under 
the  high  duty. 

In  Spain  the  effects  of  duties  have  been  marked  with  deca^  of  trade,  frauds,  smuggling, 
and  all  the  disasters,  material  and  moral,  which  follow  indirect  taxation  elsewhere, 
while  the  modification  and  repeal  of  such  taxes  have  been  equally  marked  by  improved 
trade  and  morals.  Ustariz,  in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce,"  relates,  among 
other  instances,  that  Valencia,  though  barren  of  grain  and  fiocks,  and  not  eqnal  in 
extent  to  two-thirds  of  Arragon,  yielded  a  much  larger  revenue,  owing  to  the  fiourishing 
state  of  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  And  that  fiourishing  state  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  he  accounted  for  thus: — "  It  arises  from  the  equitable  and  kind  treatment 
the  weavers  receive  in  that  province,  and  to  his  Majesty's  goodness  in  reducing  the 
excessive  taxes  which  were  charged  upon  flesh  meat,  and  other  provibions;  and  his 
taking  off  wholly  that  which  was  laid  on  bread  in  ancient  times ;  as  also  the  imposts 
known  as  ancients  duties  and  generalities.'* 

8o  also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  consumption  of  coffee  rose  from  Jive  to 
forty  thousand  tons  in  fifteen  years,  by  the  reduction  and  repeal  of  the  duties  which  bad 


stationary  while  tne  duties  stood  at  from  80  tu  100  per  cent. ;  but  having  been  entirely 
repealed,  the  consumption  at  once  rose,  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  domestic  comfort, 
as  well  as  to  the  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  American  Union. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  principle  of  freedom  to  produce,  freedom  to  buy  and  sell, 
freedom  to  consume  at  the  lowest  price,  is  of  universal  application,  and  not  local  or 
exceptional. 

In  conclusion,  the  Association  would  declare  that  this  is  no  party  question ;  no  interest 
of  sect,  or  class,  or  faction — it  is  altogether  a  national  concern ;  ijav,  it  is  kuman,  for  that 
which  affects  Great  Britain  affects  mankind.  Do  you  seek  full  employment  for  our 
teeming  population  ?   Hemove  all  fiscal  shackles  from  the  arm  of  industry,  abolish  your 
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The  consumption  of  tea  remained 
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customs  and  excise,  and  cease  at  least  legally  to  forbid  any  man  to  earn  an  honest  lirelihood. 
Would  you  increase  the  comforts  and  improve  the  condition  of  weavers  and  stockingers. 
needlewomen,  and  agricultural  labourers  ?  Let  them  at  least  have  the  commodities  and 
necessaries  of  life  at  the  natural  price  fixed  by  God's  providence,  and  let  not  the  privations 
of  poverty  be  artificially  aggravated  by  duties  which  to  them  are  prohibitions.  Do  you 
desire  to  relax  the  intense  pressure  of  competition,  with  all  its  fearful  evils,  now  so 
loudly,  and  in  general  so  idly,  declaimed  against  ?  Throw  open  your  ports,  then  ; 
abandon  your  excise  system  ;  hinder  no  man's  buying,  and  selling,  or  manufacturing, 
but  restore  his  birthright — the  market  of  the  whole  earth  for  his  merchandise ;  when, 
perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  Providence  hath  not  appointed  any  severer  competition  than 
IS  necessary  to  keep  industry  awake  and  invention  busy,  and  that  the  evils  we  suffer  are 
our  own  work  after  all.    Is  taxation  to  be  made  just  and  equitable,  and  to  be 

Sroportioned  in  some  degree  to  the  means  of  the  taxpayer  ?  Then  customs  and  excise 
nties  must  be  abolished,  to  begin  with  ;  for  their  iniquity  is  such  that  the  sins  of  the 
income  tax,  though  they  be  as  scarlet,**  are  **  white  as  wool'*  in  comparison ;  unequal 
as  it  is,  that  tax  at  least  was  not  contrived  to  oppress  the  poor,  and  to  spare  the  rich. 
Do  you  hate  waste  and  profusion,  and  respect  thrift  and  economy  ?  Remember,  then, 
that  it  costs  forty-eight  per  cent,  to  collect  and  pay  customs  and  excise  duties,  while 
direct  taxes  need  not  cost  one  per  cent. ;  and  that  if  you  wish  to  make  legislators  frugal, 
you  must  tax  them  and  their  constituents  according  to  their  respective  ability,  but  in 
such  a  direct,  inevitable  manner,  that  they  shall  see  and  feel  the  payment ;  when,  we 
may  be  auured,  they  will  look  more  dili£>;6ntly  after  the  expenditure.  Are  vou  disgusted 
with  official  tyranny  and  insolence,  and  with  the  sharp  practice  by  which  honourable 
boards  would  fain  silence  complaint,  and  crush  individuals  whose  only  crime  haa  been  that 
of  offering  legal  resistance  to  their  illegal  and  scandalous  exactions  ?  Have  you  read  the 
reports  of  some  recent  memorable  trials,  and  blushed,  as  an  Englishman,  at  the  thought 
that  official  men  should  still  dare  to  commit,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
sanction,  proceedings  so  infamous  that  their  bare  possibility  is  a  national  disgrace; 
while  their  childishness  and  absurdity  are  such,  that  whether  contempt  or  indignation 
should  prevail  in  regarding  them  may  well  be  doubted?  Do  not  forget,  however,  that 
the  commissioners  and  their  doings  are  but  parts  of  a  system  which  bears  similar  fruit 
abundantly  wherever  it  exists;  and  find,  if  you  can,  a  customs'  establishment  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  does  not  commit  the  like  iniquity,  with  greediness,  on  eyery 
opportunity.  These  are  but  the  executioners  of  commerce — the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion went  forth  from  Downing-street  and  St.  Stephen's.  Is  manufacturing  skill  to  be 
developed  by  science,  and  are  articles  of  common  use,  and  even  of  daily  necessity,  to  be 
perfected  and  cheapened  ?  Such  cannot  be  the  case  with  articles  produced  under  excise 
supervision ;  for  science  is  contraband,  and  improvement  a  breach  of  revenue  law.  He 
who  tries  to  make  soap  bettor  or  cheaper  than  his  grandfather  shall  have  penalties  for 
thanks,  and  confiscation  for  his  reward.  Are  education  and  intolligenoe  to  be  diffused 
among  the  people?  That  may  hardly  be,  while  paper  is  excised,  news  forbidden  to 
circulate  without  a  stomp,  and  even  personal  cleanliness  discouraged,  and  to  many  pro- 
hibited, by  the  law  of  the  land,  which  doubles  the  price  of  soap.  The  system  meets  yon 
at  every  turn,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  every  step  in  advance.  Temperance  itself  is 
discountenanced,  and  drunkenness  legally  encouraged,  by  monstrous  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar ;  while  the  shops  in  which  liquors  are  sold  are  the  only  ones  permitted 
to  be  open  on  Sunday.  Even  smuggling  and  perjury,  adulteration  and  cheating,  would 
seem  to  be  precious  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  English  financiers,  for  they  carefully  preserve 
ample  temptation  and  opportunity  tor  their  practice.  Are  you  a  friend  of  peace  ?  Do 
you  desire  to  see  wars  discouraged,  if  not  extinguished,  and  to  cultivate  a  better 
Knowledge  of  each  other,  and  more  reciprocal  good  feeling  among  the  various  families 
of  men  ?  What  means  so  effectual  as  to  engage  all  nationr  in  the  daily  interchange 
of  mutual  benefits,  binding  them  over  to  good  behaviour  in  the  golden  bonds  of  commerce, 
and  the  heavy  securities  of  millions  of  depending  transactions?  There  is  no  such 
defence  against  invasion  as  ports  ever  open  to  all  comers ;  for  men  soon  learn  that 
trading  is  both  more  profitable  and  far  pleasanter  that  fighting.  For  example,  it  is  not 
denied  that  a  large  part  of  our  monstrous  armaments  is  maintained  because  France 
commits  the  like  absurdity,  while  each  country  systematically  excludes  the  other's  staple 
productions.  Let  the  auties  on  French  wines  and  spirits  be  repealed,  and  their  whole 
amount  may  be  saved  in  ships  of  war,  sailors,  aud  fortifications,  while  our  manufactures 
of  iron,  salt,  hardwares,  and  earthenware,  will  find  an  unlimited  market  close  at  their 
doors,  and  the  Channel  will  be  bridged  by  constant  iteamen  carrying  goods  ai  well  u 
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ftassengers,  and  cargoes  Hot  merely  touching  at  our  ports,  in  transit  to' other  countries. 
Ministers  of  State  and  parliamentary  orators  are  loud  in  their  professions  of  anxiety  to 
promote  the  spread  of  oommeroe,  to  diffiue  the  blessines  of  civilization,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  reign  of  peace ;  thejr  prove  their  sincerity^  by  saddling  industry  with  above  forty 
millions  of  taxes,  fettering  all  trading  operations  with  customs  and  excise,  stamps  and 
licences,  and  their  innumerable  and  harrassing  forms,  delays,  and  restrictions,  tnough 
Bacon  warned  them,  two  centuries  ago,  that  taxes  upon  trade  do  destroy  the  life  of 
trade."  They  maintain  a  ruinous  blockade  of  tariflfs,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  known 
provocatives  to  actual  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  nearest  neighbours ;  and  they 
actually  line  our  coast  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  army  under  the  name  of  a  preventive 
coast  guard,  for  the  purpose  of**  preventing"  the  people  of  this  country  from  trading 
with  the  French,  Belgians,  or  Dutch — for  this  is  what,  in  effect,  they  do  I  While  such 
are  our  acts  and  laws,  all  talk  is  idle,  professions  are  hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  the  glorious 
Crystal  Palace  itself  a  mockery  and  an  imposture.  The  bounties  oC  the  universal  Father 
are  indeed  there  in  rich  profusion,  and  the  skill  of  cunning  workmen  testifies  in  nu- 
merous ways  that  man  knows  well  their  use  and  application.  But  though  all  these  may 
be  seen,  how  many  of  them  are  in  the  clutch  of  the  customs,  and  therefore  can  neither  be 
worn  nor  tasted  by  the  ordinary  Englishman,  nor  in  any  way  minister  to  his  health, 
comfort,  or  pleasure  !  They  are  to  bo  looked  at,  but  not  traded  in,  by  any  who  would 
avoid  the  Qazettey  and  the  pi-evious  persecution  of  honourable  boards.  Custom-houses 
and  tariffs  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  human  race  ;  their  maxim  is,  **  Tbou  shalt 
not  do  good  to  thy  neighbour ;  neither  communicate  to  him  thy  superfluity,  nor  receive 
of  his  in  return ;  but  ye  shall  remain  strangers  unto  each  other,  when  ye  might  be  as 
brethren  ;  enemies,  when  ye  would  be  friends."  And  lamentably  great  lias  li«en  their 
succeM  in  diffusing  this  hateful  and  unchristian  doctrine ! 

The  Association  is  no  **  prophet  of  smooth  things ;  '*  it  professes  no  art  to  make  taxation 
pleasant,  or  its  burthen  light  or  easy.  Still  less  does  it  dream  of  bringing  prosperity 
ready  cooked  to  every  man's  door,  and  dispeuhing  with  the  ancient  virtues  of  industry, 
economjr,  and  selfrdenial.  Its  hopes  and  expectations  are  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dry  realities  of  this  work-a-day  world.  The  load  of  taxation  we  have  to  bear  is  indeed 
heavy,  but  we  have  ample  strength  and  resources  to  sustain  it,  if  we  have  but  the  will 
and  courage.  Numerous  plans  for  a  better  system  of  revenue  have  be^n  detailed  in  these 
Tracts  (see  Nos.  22  and  23),  no  one  of  them  probably  perfect,  no  one  capable  of  immediate 
adoption,  without  some  revision  and  correctinn  ;  but  all  incalculably  better  than  that 
which  exists :  the  worst  among  them  infinitely  less  unequal,  less  vexatious,  less  injurious 
in  a  thousand  ways  than  that  I  The  taxation  of  industry  is  an  evil  and  a  sin  which  the 
world  cannot,  if  it  would,  endure  much  longer ;  happy  the  nation  which  shall  first  be 
emancipated  from  such  barbarous  thraldom  ;  happy  the  people  who  first  proclaim  and 
practise  the  truth,  that  the  right  to  labour  and  to  exchange  the  produce  ot  labour  is  as 
much  the  gift  of  God  to  every  human  being  as  the  right  to  think  and  to  communicate 
his  thoughts,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  held  equally  sacred  by  individuals  and  by  nations. 

Liverpool,  Jvly,  1851, 
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ADDRESS  OP  THE  COUNCIL 


OF  THE 

LIVERPOOL  FINANCIAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION 

TO  THB 

TAX-PAYERS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

Showing  how  the  class  fok  tiir  protection  of  who^e  propbrtt  thr  National 
Debt  was  incubbed,  cuanobd  the  hy^tem  of  Taxation,  so  as  to  remote  the 
burden  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  thb  peoplk. 


Liverpool,  March  5,  1849. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  following  resolation  was  submiited  to  the  House  of 
Goromons  for  its  consideration  : — 

**Thit  the  net  expenditure  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1835  (Parliamentary 
Paper,  No.  260,  1847]  amounted  to  £44,422.000;  that  the  net  expenditure  for  the  year 
enaing:  the  dth  of  January,  1849  (Parliafnentary  Paper,  No.  1,  1849),  amounted  to 
£54,185,000 ;  the  increase  of  nearly  £10,000,000  having  been  caused  principally  by 
successive  augmentations  of  our  warlike  establishments,  and  outlays  for  aefensiTe 
armaments ;  that  no  foreign  daneer,  nor  necessary  cost  of  the  civil  Government,  nor 
indispensable  disbursements  for  the  services  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  warrant  the 
continuance  of  this  increase  of  expenditure ;  that  the  taxes  required  to  meet  the  present 
expenditure  impede  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  diminish  the 
funds  for  the  employment  of  labour  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry,  thereby 
increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  and  adding  grievously  to  the  local  and  general  burdens 


of  the  people ;  that  to  diminish  those  CTils  it  is  expedient  that  this  House  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  annual  expenditure,  with  all  practicable  speed,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  sum  which,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  security,  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  nation." 

This  resolution  the  House  refused  to  adopt  by  275  to  78  votes. 

The  question  of  a  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure  adequate  to  afford  relief  to 
the  people  by  a  material  lessening  of  taxation  is  thus,  for  the  present,  decided — ^it  is 
refused. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  reported,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  hare 
made  the  following  observations : — When  he  found  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the 
people  of  this  country  had  been  relieved  from  taxes  to  a  most  enormous  extent,  and 
that  those  taxes  were  on  articles  of  consumption  or  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  it  was  now,  for  the  first  Ume,  asserted 
in  those  associations  throughout  the  country,  and  in  a  public  manner,  that  taxation 
pressed  in  so  grievous  a  manner.  In  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  repealed  or 
reduced  taxes  to  nearly  £20,000,000.  There  had  been  imposed  taxes  to  about 
£9,800,000,  the  country  being  relieved  to  the  extent  of  £9,899,000,  or  aearty 
£10,000,000  of  one  description  of  taxes  or  another,  taken  from  articles  of  consumption 
and  raw  materials.'* 

To  these  remarks  the  Association  oppose  the  following  comparison  of  taxation  in  1801, 
and  the  three  years  ending  5th  January,  1846,  7,  and  8  : — 

1801.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

Customs  and  Ezdse   £19,330,867     £36,339,150     £37,290,461  £35^7534 

Stamps   3,049,844         7,871,988         7,675,921  7,671.325 

^"SdiS^Si'?^^*^}  1«'«1M44  10,166.516 
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ThuB  Taxb8,  Btrietly  so  called,  and  paid  altogether  by  the  wealthier  classes  (including 
the  property  and  income  tax),  have  increaMd  since  1801,  on  an  aTcnee  of  the  three 
years  endine  Mb  January,  1846,  7,  and  8,  by  the  oomparatiTely  triflins  amonnt  of 
£79,000  only,  while  Stamps  (indnding  the  probate  ana  le^rscy  duties,  which  do  not 
apply  to  freehold  property,  and  therefore  press  more  on  the  middle  classes^  have  in- 
cmsed  in  the  same  period  £4, 689,000 ;  but  the  Customs  and  Excise,  whien  are  con- 
tributed by  the  masses,  and  which  press  most  especially  and  most  heartlessly  on  the  poor, 
have,  during  the  same  time,  been  augmented  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £17,070,000. 

These  Customs  and  Excise  Taxes,  taken  chiefly  from  the  poTcrty,  and  not  from  the 
property  of  the  country,  pay  every  farthing  of  the  expenses  of  the  Stat**,  including  the 
civil  government,  justice,  diplomacy,  forces,  public  works,  bounties,  and  miscellaneous ; 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt:  so  that  property  really  pays  not  one  farthing  towards  the  government  and  de- 
fences of  the  country,  and  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  sum  required  towards 
payment  of  the  interest  on  a  debt  incurred  for  its  especial  benefit  and  protection. 

This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
official  return  of  expenditure  and  income  (Parliamentary  Paper,  724,  1848:) — 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

£1,562,887 

£1,582,366 

£1,598,809 

1,657,756 

1,693,019 

2,074,277 

353,070 

350.818 

346.945 

15,664.160 

16,864,697 

18,502,148 

11,738 

11,519 

16,979 

PnbUe  Works  

515,531 

756,706 

748,649 

Qtiarantine  and  Warehousing  Establlahmente 

136,325 
1,668,451 

141,966 
1,899,090 

151,649 
3,375,252 

21,369,927 

23,300,180 

26,814,708 

Amount  received  from  Customs  and  Excise  

36,339,150 

37,290,461 

35,675,314 

Balance  over  and  above  all  expenses  of  the  ) 
State,  and  which  goes  toward  payment  of  - 

14,969,223 

13,990,281 

8,760,606 

The  House  of  Commons  having  decided  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  be  largely 
reduced,  the  Association  appeals  to  the  country  to  urge  upon  the  House  that  taiation 
ou|(ht,  nnder  any  circumstances,  but  more  especially  after  its  recent  decision,  to  be 
placed  upon  property  and  income,  and  fairly  and  equitably  levied,  as  the  only  means  of 
ensuring  a  wise  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  puolic  service ;  and  not,  as  at  present, 
upon  articles  of  consumption  and  use,  whereby  the  development  of  industry  and 
the  progression  of  social  improvement  are  impeded,  if  not  destroyed. 

The  time  has  arrived  when,  for  its  own  security,  property  must  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  State,  and  when,  to  enjoy  its  rights,  it  must  discharge  its  duties. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Foulkss,  Secretary. 
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CONDENSED  VIEW  OP 


FINANCIAL  REFORM, 


OB  THR 


RELIEF  OP  INDUSTRY  PROM  UNJUST  TAXATION. 

The  following  is  the  sabitanoe  of  a  petitioQ  to  the  Hoiue  of  Ck>mmon8  adopted 
by  the  Ooancil  of  the  Finanoial  Beform  Asaooiation : — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  the  fiseal  system  of  the  British 
Oovernment  is  discreditable  to  the  judgment  and  professed  patriotism  of  all  who 
prolong  its  existence  in  this  oomparatlTely  enlightened  age  and  nation. 

That,  to  your  petitioners,  there  appear  bat  two  legitimate  sources  of  public 
revenne :  the  first  being  all  aocnmnlated  property,  real  or  funded,  yielding  current 
income,  or  other  obyious  and  calculable  advantages,  to  its  owners ;  and  the  second 
being  the  general  income  of  the  people  at  large  resulting  from  the  exerdse  of  their 
industry  and  skill  in  all  manner  of  occupations. 

"  And,  to  your  petitioners,  there  appear  but  two  principles  that  can  justly  be 
adopted  in  raising  a  revenue  for  the  State :  first,  that  every  person  should  contri- 
bute according  to  the  means  he  possesses,  after  providing  the  charges  of  ordinary 
existence ;  and  secondly,  that  the  collection  should  be  simple,  direct,  and  therefore 
inexpensive. 

**  That,  entertaining  these  views,  your  petitioners  cannot  but  regard  as  highly 
disadvantageous  a  system  which  impedes  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
diminishes  the  profits-  of  trade,  by  multifarious  vexatious  imposts  and  restrictions 
on  the  operations  of  industry  and  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  a  system  which 
^axes  not  wealth  so  much  as  the  means  of  creating  wealth,  nut  profitable  results  so 
much  as  the  struggling  processes  intended  to  lead  to  profit;  which  depresses 
industry  and  skill  by  excise  laws,  commerce  by  customs  dues,  prudence  by  insurance 
duties,  invention  by  the  patent  laws,  health  by  the  window  tax,  cleanliness  by  the 
soap  duty,  education  by  the  paper  tax,  and  intelligence  by  the  news  tax ;  aggravating 
the  whole  by  a  cumbrous  and  costly  system  of  collection,  and  at  the  same  time 
holding  out  irresistible  premiums  to  smuggling,  adulterations,  and  other  fraudulent 
practices,  seriously  injurious  to  the  revenue,  and  even  more  so  to  the  public  morality, 
in  successful  defiance  of  coast  guards,  internal  espionage,  and  prosecutions. 

**  That,  added  to  these  evils,  a  crowning  injastiee  was  perpetrated  many  years 
ago  which  te  this  day  dishonours  the  statute  book,  and  to  which  the  attention  of 
your  Honourable  House  is  earnestly  called.  Probate  and  Lega^  duties  were  laid 
upon  personal  property,  while  real  property  was  exempted,  and  is  still  exempt. 
The  character  of  this  grievance  appears  to  be  too  obvious,  too  prejudicial  to  the 
reputation  of  statesmen,  to  admit  of  longer  existence.  When  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  found  by  your  petitioners  to  excite  strong  indignation  amongst  her 
Majesty*s  loyal  subjects. 
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That,  at  present,  the  people  are  earnestly  looking  forward  to  relief  from  several 
of  their  most  annoying  burdens.  Tour  petitioners,  indeed,  hope  that  many  taxes 
and  duties  will  be  forthwith  repealed  or  reduoed ;  but  they  oonfidently  trast  that  if 
this  be  done  to  a  larger  amount  than  can  be  spared  by  the  Exchequer,  your 
HoDonrable  House  wiU  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  proposal  of  any  new  or 
reyived  tax  in  lieu,  until,  fall  justice  be  done  by  extending  the  Probate  and  Legacy 
duties  to  real  property.  With  those  daties  in  hand  the  Financial  Minister  may 
relinquish  numerous  exactions  now  hindering  the  production  of  wealth ;  without 
them  he  has  no  reasonable  excase  for  the  levying  of  any  other  tax  whatever. 
Should  there,  indeed,  exist  any  **  peeuUar  bufdens  on  land,'*  forming  the  slightest 
apology  for  the  injustice  herein  pointed  out,  your  petitioners  pray  that  those 
burdens  may  be  at  once  ascertained  and  removed,  so  as  no  longer  to  present  a  paltry 
excuse  for  an  enormous  injustice. 

*'  Tour  petitioners,  in  conclusion,  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  take  the  fore- 
going into  attentive  consideration ;  to  do  immediate  justice  with  regard  to  the  Probate 
and  Legacy  duties;  to  revise  the  entire  system  of  Taxation  with  the  view  of 
making  the  productive  operations  of  industry  really  free ;  and  so  to  enforce  economy 
as  becomes  the  legislators  of  a  nation  resolved  upon  a  career  of  peace  and  improve- 
ment, that  all  classes  of  the  people  may  cheerfully  bear  their  equitable  proportion 
of  the  immediate  burdens  of  the  State. 


tc 


(On  behalf  of  the  Council) 


'^BoBXRTsoN  Gladstone,  President.' 


Financial  Reform  Aasoeiationy  Liverpool^ 
February  16,  1851,  ' 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  ct 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 


ist.  To  nae  all  lawful  and  constitational  means  of  indncinc^  the  most  risid  economy  in  tlia 
expenditore  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  doe  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
public  service. 

and.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  bklj 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  espensivdjr* 
collectra  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  MsMBERSHiP.—Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List  :  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  thote 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  IL  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  tlie  People,  and  on  the  Trade  .of  the  Country. 
No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Noe.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  CoBDEN*s  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Army. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI..  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXII.,  Evils  op  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXI.. 
Historical  Review  of  the  Fiscal  System. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  18,  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  had  bjr  order 
from  all  Booksellers. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Financial  Reform  Association  was  instituted  in  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  oC 
April,  1848,  for  the  following 

OBJECTS. 

xst.  To  use  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  of  inducing  the  most  rind  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  consistent  with  due  efficiency  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
puolic  service. 

2nd.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  equitable  system  of  direct  taxation,  fairly 
levied  upon  property  and  income,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal,  complicated,  and  expensively- 
collected  duties  upon  commodities. 

3rd.  To  insist  upon  a  revision  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Land  Tax. 


Terms  of  Mbmbbrship. — Five  Shillings  per  annum  and  upwards. 


No.  L  The  Civil  List:  Augmentation  of  National  Burdens  since  George  I. ; 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Household  Salaries,  Household  Tradesmen's  Bills, 
Bounties,  and  Charities ;  and  the  Departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  all  those 
idlers  whom  ages  of  custom  have  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Royal  establishment, 
eating  up  her  Majesty's  Royal  income,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe  that 
Royalty  is  more  costly  than  it  really  is. 

No.  n.  Pension  List. 

No.  in.  Taxation;  its  Amount  and  Sources;  its  Effect  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  People,  and  on  the  Trade  .of  the  Country. 
No.  IV.  Army  Expenditure. 

Nos.  V.  and  VII.,  on  the  Army,  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Navy,  and 
Colonial  Expenditure. 

No.  VI.  Cobden's  National  Budget. 

No.  VIII.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  the  Crown. 

No.  IX.  The  Dead  Weight  of  the  Armt. 

Nos.  X.  and  XIII.  The  Navy. 

Nos.  XI.  and  XII.  Colonial  Extravagance. 

No.  XIV.  Miscellaneous  Abuses. 

No.  XV.  Direct  Taxation. 

Nos.  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII..  Evils  of  Indirect 
Taxation. 

No.  XXIII.  Plans  for  Direct  Taxation  Reviewed. 

Nob.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXI., 
Historical  Review  of  the  Fiscal  System. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Bancroft  Cooke,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 


LIVERPOOL :  Published  by  the  Association,  18,  Hackins  Hey,  and  to  be  had  by  order 
from  all  Booksellers. 
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